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I.—The Sabbath of the Lokd thy God. 

God out of his infinite goodness gave unto men a day of rest to be 
a, means of their entrance into and enjoyment of that rest in Himself 
here and for ever which He had ordained for them. But instead of 
acknowledging His great goodness in this matter and thankfully profi¬ 
ting by it, so many contentions have been raised about the doctrine 
of this holy day that they have greatly weakqffd men in the practice 
and observance of it , so that although all Christians agree that a day 
of rest should be observed, yet these controversies as to the origin 
and nature of the obligation have produced a great neglect of the. 
duly,” Let us therefore examine the subject and consider first its in¬ 
stitution. L The Sabbath was instituted in Paradise (and God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it because that in it He rested 
from all his works Gen- LL B.J To sanctify is to consecrate or se* 
apart to a holy purpose. God set apart this day to holy use authorita¬ 
tively r requiring us to sanctify it to that use obedie.ntia.Uy. Remark fir si 
when it was given. To man in a stale of innocence , Therefore resting 
from all sinful works, is not sufficient, as some maintain, to constitute 
a Sabbath, neither is it enough to spend part of every day in commun¬ 
ion with God. Adam and Eve must have rested from innocent and 
profitable daily employment, from occupations consecrated by a sense 
of God's presence l a reference to His will and by daily coin in union 
with Him must have set apart (I. e. sanctified) this day in some special 
manner to the service of their Creator, Remark, secondly, why it was 
given, Because the Lord rested* A reason which will last for evci. 
Rest here denotes not only cessation from work but complacency and 
enjoyment therein. " And God saw every thing that He had imde 
and behold it was very good,” (Gen. i. 3L) « He rested and was 

refreshed.” (Exodus xxxh 17.) The Lord had pleasure in the works 
of His hands, and we are to follow His example. He rested on the 
seventh day and therefore. He blessed it; and as the Jews rightly say tnar 
4i ihe blessing of the Most High is an addition of good,” doubtless 
Third Serous Vojc. HI No. 1 
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iherc was from the beginning a spiritual blessing attached to the sanc¬ 
tification of this day. Men were commanded to follow the twqfidd 
example of the Lord- First by resting from all labour and scc<£X 
by sanctifying the day to the contemplation of His works, rcjoS|0 
therein, praising and giving glory to Ilim. And we cannot doubt 
blessing followed obedience, and that those who hallowed thiS^fW 
found therein a « great reward/' Ps. xix, 1L in a growing likeness to 
and communion with Him. The Apostle in Heb. iv. 34. establishes 
the doctrine that the Sabbath began from the foundation of the worlds 
Thus it is evident that the Sabbath had no connection with Jewish 
ordinances at its institution, for it was coeval with the Creation and 
therefore all mankind equally share in the boon. 

S. As the institution of the Sabbath from the Creation is proved, 
there can be no doubt of its observance by the Patriarchs, though that 
is not expressly mentioned. The two great ordinances of Divine 
Worship before the law, viz,, Sacrifices and the Sabbath (the one in¬ 
stituted before the fall the other immediately upon it) had con¬ 
trary lots in this matter. Sacrifices we find constantly observed, though 
we read not of their express institution. The Sabbath we find ex¬ 
pressly instituted, and therefore we conclude that it was constantly ob¬ 
served, On no other grounds than the obedience of the Patriarchs to 
this primeval precept can we account fur tiic universal division of 
time into weeks, for this division unlike daily, monthly, and yearly 
epochs has no foundation in nature, and yet it has prevailed among 
all nations. The idea of sacredness attached to the number seven has 
doubtless the same origin, and many heathen writers, Hesiod and 
Iloiner among the number, speak of the seventh day as sacred, 

3, Under the law the Sabbath was given in a special manner to 
the Jews, or rather several new precepts were added to the primi¬ 
tive institution. The Lord said unto Moses, ** Behold I will rain bread 
from Heaven for you, and the people shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, that I may prove them whether they will walk in my 
law or no. And it shall come to pass that in the sixth day they shall 
prepare that which llicy bring in 4 ami it shall be twice as much as they 
gather daily, Exodus xvi, 4, 5. Here is direct reference to a law pre¬ 
viously existing by which God was to prove the obedience of the 
Israelites ; and there is also a clear intimation that the law referred to 
required the separation of the seventh from the 4[ set working days'* as 
they arc called by Ezek. xlvi* L It is evident that it was no new thing 
to them, for when the rulers of the congregation came and told Moses 
that the people had gathered a double portion of manna on the sixth 
day he answered, Tomorrow is the rest of the Holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord; and when some of die people went out to look for manna on 
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the seventh day iIjc Lord said unto Moses, 41 How tong mil ye refuse to 
keep in 3 * commandments and my laws? 1 ' which shows that they were 
acquainted with this commandment Jong before. See for that the 
Cord hath given you the Sabbath therefore He givelli you on the sixik 
day, the bread of two days. Here the Sabbath is spoken of as having 
been given, in the past tense, while the Manna of as being now given, 
Nchcmiah speaks of the Sabbath as not newly appointed when promul¬ 
gated to the Jews. « Thou earnest down upon Mount Sinai and gavest 
them right judgments and true laws, and modest known to them thy 
holy Sabbath/' Neh. lx, 13, 14 , The difference of expression shows 
that the Sabbath previously existed and that the Lord now restored 
the full knowledge of it, that the Israelites had partially lost in Egypt. 
The Sabbath is as it were Urn guardian of t he other commandments, and 
is so spoken of in connection with the first and second in Lev. xxvi- 
l, 2* and Esck. xx. 16. Obedience to the fifth is enjoined and enforced 
with the fourth, Lev. six. 2; and in the same Chapter it is connected with 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, seventh ^eighth and ninth. The 
very terms of the commandment when renewed to the Jews, show that 
it was not then given for the first time. Remember the Sabbath ■ • e. Ho 
not forget that which you already know. 15ut several additions were then 
made to it adapted to the particular policy of the Jews, such as the 
mention made of the man-servants and maid-servants (i. e. slaves) and 
the stranger within their gales. There are several similar expressions 
in the decalogue, such as visiting the sins of the fathers upon the child¬ 
ren unto the third and fourth generation, the promise of long life in the 
land of Canaan. Yet, notwithstanding these, the decalogue is in itself 
absolutely moral. It was distinguished from the ceremonial law by be* 
ing spoken by the voice of God in the hearing of all the people, Exod, 
xix. Deut. ii\ 5. xxxhi. 2, by being twice written I£ with the finger of 
God on tables of stone, and by being preserved within the ark, w hile 
the book of the law was laid without if. The whole decalogue is 
called u Those ten words (or command incuts) which the Lord spoke 
unto you in the mount out of the midst of fire," Dent. x. 4 . These are 
the commandments which God has graciously promised to write on 
the hearts of His people. « Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the 
house of Judah. For this is the covenant that 1 will make with the 
house of Israel after those days sailh the Lord, I will pul my laws into 
their mind and write them in thoir hearts, llcb. vlii. 8 10. Jer. xxxh 
41 33. That which is written by the spirit of God in the heart cat]* 
not be a mere transitory or ceremonial ordinance. After the eslnh- 
lishment of the Christian Church, the Apostle James declares Li Who¬ 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one point hr K 
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guilty of all/' and then shows what he means by the law, by quoting 
two of the ten commandments. This in itself is sufficient to establish 
the permanent authority of the decalogue and consequently the diHM 
authority of the Sabbath, Paul quotes the fifth, calling it the first 
mandment with promise, Eph. vu 3.; and by thus referring to one ol •; 
commandments, as binding on Christians and as known by thenflB 
be so, he establishes the authority of the whole of them; and by calling 
the attention of the Ephesians to the promised blessing, he shows tha* 
it was not designed to apply exclusively to the land of Canaan or the 
children of Israel, In the Epistle to the Romans, xiiU9. he quotes the 
commandments of the second table as one rule of life and in Gal, v. 
14* he gives the same summary of it as Moses and our Lord had given. 
Thou slmlt love thy neighbour as thyself* He declares this law was 
f ordained to life/' Romans viii. T-; and as no man can enter into life 
without fulfilling every jot and tittle of this law either in his own per¬ 
son (which is impossible) or by Ilis glorious substitute, so none can 
share in the righteousne^ of Christ who do not take the whole of His 
law aa the rule of their life* Our Lord confirmed the permanent ob¬ 
ligation of the Sabbath by frequently appealing to the authority of the 
decalogue, thus establishing every part of it. When asked what was the 
first commandment He gave the substance of the two tables, as Moses 
had given them, Mark xii. 38., Deut vi. 5 ., Lev. xix. 18* and Luke x, 
36. He said expressly, On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets, i, e. not only the Mosaic law, but the prophets or 
that dispensation which is to come, and which is the subject of the 
prophecies* Again, in the case of the rich young man, the Redeemer 
said , Ci If thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments.” Our 
blessed Lord also declared, I am not coine to destroy the law and the 
prophets but to fulfil them* The ceremonial law was wholly fulfilled by 
Him, and was therefore finished in the same manner that a prophecy 
is fulfilled by the event; but the moral law could not by its very nature 
be so fulfilled as to be no longer binding upon us, for it is an expres¬ 
sion of the holy and unchangeable will of God as regards the con¬ 
duct of men unto the end of time. It was so fulfilled by our bless¬ 
ed Redeemer; and Us penalty was so borne by Him as to give all who 
are united to Him by His Spirit a title to Heaven and an exemption 
from punishment: but it continues to be their rule of life. Those 
who have the mind of Christ acknowledge His law as holy, just, and 
good, and the Spirit magnifies the law and makes it honourable u by 
enabling believers to keep it,” i{ that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit,” Rom. viii, 4. It is clear therefore that the moral law was 
given from the beginning, and is binding upon all mankind, although it 
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was repeated in a peculiar manner for special ends to the Jews. So is 
this commandment among the rest A new motive was added to this 
command, for the Israelites were henceforth to keep it not only in me¬ 
mory of the Creation but in remembrance of their deliverance from 
Egypt, Exod. xx. 9., Dent, v, 15. and as a sign between God and Ills 
people. The observance of the Sabbath is enforced upon God’s peo¬ 
ple by the same authority and with the same promises as the other 
commandments, and together with them is opposed by those institu¬ 
tions which are merely ceremonial, Isa, Mil* 6, 14, Our Lord a bo 
directs His disciples to pray that their flight, at the taking of Jerusalem, 
should not be on the Sabbath day, Matt, xxrv, 90. Tins could not be 
the Jewish sabbath, for it is evident that the disciples ceased to observe 
that after the resurrection ; and the fall of Jerusalem completed the 
abolition of the Jewish law. It must therefore mean the Christian Sab¬ 
bath, and the reason doubtless was that they should not be deprived 
of the ordinances of God's worship by being forced to fly on that day, 
thus losing their greater support and comfort when they bad most 
need of them, Matthew Henry, in his note on this passage, observes, 
-‘This intimates Christ's design that a weekly Sabbath should be ob¬ 
served in Ilis Church. We read not of any ordinances of the Jewish 
Church which were purely ceremonial, that Christ ever expressed any 
care about, because they were all to vanish, but for the Sabbath He 

often showed a concern.It intimates likewise that it is very 

uneasy and uncomforiable to a good man to be taken olf by any work 
of necessity from the solemn service and worship of God on the Sab¬ 
bath day. We should pray that we may have quiet and undisturbed 
Sabhalhs, and may have no other work than Sabbath work to do on 
the Sabbath days, that we may attend upon the Lord without distrac¬ 
tion. Our Redeemer's w ords, u The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath, Mark ii, 27., have been often crudely under¬ 
stood. Two things are evident. lie said this at the end of the Jewish 
dispensation, and as a maxim for Ills followers. How can the Sabbath 
be made for man if it ceases to exist? Therefore, this establishes that 
man was always to have a Sabbath . Secondly. That the Sabbath was 
for his benefit, and therefore he was not to observe it as a slave but as 
a child of God If the Sabbath were made for man, it w r as not a Jewish 
burden. The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of three different w orks 
and rests ; see Chap, iv. The Apostle affirms that there remaineth a 
rest for the people of God now, and shows that it was distinct from 
the rest of the Creation and from that in the land of Canaan, and was 
still future when David wrote* In all these cases, there is first a rest of 
God from His works ; secondly, ajid in consequence of God’s rest. His 
people are called to partake of it; and, thirdly, there is a rest which re- 
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mains for His people anti of which die earthly Sabbath is a sign and a 
means of entering into it. The Sabbath was first in remembrance of the 
Creation, secondly, of deliverance from Egypt, Exod xx. 3, Ps.xlv. 11. 
and thirdly, of Christ's Resurrection, when having finished onr Re¬ 
demption He rose triumphant horn the grave and entered into Hi? 
rest. Tims there has always been a Sabbath in the Church, each suc¬ 
cessive dispensation adding to the motives for keeping it holy. 

Let us now consider the cause and nature of the Sabbath* The first 
is agreed by ah to be God Himself but it is disputed whether it bo a 
moral or a positive enactment* Moral laws are in their very nature 
unalterable, for they are based on the eternal rules of right and wrong x 
positive laws are arbitrary and may be abrogated* But if we consider 
both the ignorance and the sinfulness of man, we shall perceive that 
we are incapable of accurately perceiving the natural or moral reason 
of many laws, This moral reason is often so deep and hidden, that 
God, to make the way of His creatures plain and easy, gives out ex¬ 
press commands for the observance of that which is antecedently ne¬ 
cessary by the law of our Creator. So, in the rules relating to mar¬ 
riage, none will deny that alliances with those nearest of kin arc con¬ 
trary to morality, and yet we cannot perceive the reason of its being so. 
We do not even understand what that mysterious thing relationship is. 
So that in this case, as in many others, the common consent, of the 
greater part of mankind arises from a recognition of a truth placed 
before us hy a revealed enactment, and not from an antecedent know¬ 
ledge of it. Our hearts are so blinded by sin (Eph. iv* 18.}, that there 
is hardly a crime which 1ms not been looked upon as innocent and 
hardly a truth which has not been denied. Thus the mercy of God in 
giving us a revelation of His will lias superseded all curious questions 
as to the moral and positive nature of His Laws and has reduced the 
enquiry as to their authority to a simple query as to their Revelation. 
It is also evident that, we are as much hound to obey an enactment of 
the Most‘High regarding mint, anise, and cummin, as we are those 
concerning judgment, mercy and truth. The disobedience of our first 
parents was the breach of one of the smallest of positive laws, as if for 
the very purpose of allowing that it is in disobedience that the sinful¬ 
ness of sin consists. Bui as the question regarding the nature of Hit- 
law may help us to arrive aLjust conclusions regarding its permanency 
we will proceed to show that it is not as some contend positive, arbi¬ 
trary anti so changeable, and moreover ceremonial and typical and so 
actually abolished, Ii will be hard for any one to prove these asser¬ 
tions, for none will deny that it is required of us by the law of nature 
that some time should he set apart htf the solemn worship of God : and 
as this natural dictate for the observance of some time has been ao 
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cornpanicd from the foundation of the world by a declaration of the 
Divine Will that this time should be one day in seven it will be a mat¬ 
ter of no small difficulty to point out what is purely positive therein. 
If any were to maintain that no part of our time were to be set apart 
ft) the worship of God and His service in a holy, peculiar manner, he 
would quickly find himself in full contradiction to the law of nature 
and the light of conscience. Those who have attempted this have 
done so under the deceitful pretence that all our time is to be spent 
unto God and every day a Sabbath. But as notwithstanding ibis pre¬ 
tence they spend most of their time for their own purposes, it is evident 
that they make use of this axiom only to rob God of the seventh day, 
and not 16 offer to him any unusual portion of the remaining six. Men 
lake up this plea that Apery day is a Sabbath that so they might not 
keep any. A command of God given to all men respecting the man¬ 
ner of living to God, is to be esteemed a moral command indispen¬ 
sable and unchangeable, even though we should not be able to dis¬ 
cover the reason of it in the light or law- of nature. And it is most 
probable that the Most High would not give any such Catholic com¬ 
mand, unless there w ere something naturally good and right in it. Ills 
revealed word b the best measure of what b mural and not our ability 
of discovery, by reason, of what is so and what is nut But the reason of 
the obligation to keep holy the Sabbath is natural. We were made 
for the glory and worship of God. A solemn expression of that wor¬ 
ship is therefore necessary, and a fixed time for doing so in common is 
equally necessary. Moreover, as all we have comes from God, we 
should servo Him with all that we receive from Him, and among the 
chiefcst of His gifts is our time. Bo that we are bound to dedicate a 
portion of it to Him first as an acknowledgement of the whole, and 
secondly as a necessary part of the command to worship Him. More¬ 
over, the Sabbath rests on the same moral grounds as monogamy or 
the marriage of one man to one woman only at the same time, winch 
from the very fact and order of the Creation our Saviour proves to be 
an unchangeable part or law of it. For, because God made only one 
of each, He concludes that men were everlastingly bound not to al¬ 
ter or transgress this course of life. So the pre-eminence of the man 
over the woman, which is a moral and not a ceremonial law, ensues 
from the order of the Creation. In that the man w T as first made, and 
the woman for the man, as the Apostle argues I Tim. if 12* 1?>. And 
in like manner the order of Creation, and the rest of God which ensu¬ 
ed therefore is sufficient, to evince that the observance of one day in 
seven is of perpetual obligation. For (her# can be no higher revela¬ 
tion of the will of God than His actions ; and so lie taught the people of 
Israel not only by what He did but by what He did not, for He declares 
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that they ought to make no images of IIim r because they saw no man¬ 
ner of similitude on the day that the Lord spoke unto them in lloreb 
Deut. iv. 15. 16. 

1st. Neither is the purpose or etui of the Sabbath of a ceremonial 
nature. Originally, it was instituted that men might consider 11 
Work of Creation and learn therefrom his glory, Ps, xix. His 
eternal power and Godhead being clearly seen by the visible things 
of Creation. Rom. i. 19. £0. And thus following the example of the 
Lord, who was 11 refreshed" by the contemplation of Hb own work, 
was a means of fitting men for His rest which remaineth for the peo- 
pie of God. 

2ndly. It was a pledge to man of a rest in and with God as that 
whereby alone the soul could be satisfied—this rest was set before 
Adam in Eden even an it was before bis sinful posterity; hence the 
y-2nd Psalm which is entitled a Psalm or song for the Sabbath day 
principally consists of praises to God for IIis greatness, and power, and 
describes the future destruction of the ungodly and salvation of the 
righteous whereof this day was a pledge, 

3rdly. A set time was absolutely necessary to enable men publicly 
to worship God in common. And under the Gospel fresh glory m 
added to the Sabbath, for it is now kepi in remembrance of Christ 
ceasing from IIis own works as God the Father did from His, Ileb. 
iv. 10. This passage is usually applied to believers ; but they cannot 
rest from good works (in Ibis world) and if it is answered that they 
cease from sinful or legal works, struggles and temptations, then they 
cannot rest from them, as God did, resting in them, beholding them lo 
be scry good and being refreshed Exod. xxxi. IT. Moreover the 
Apostle speaks of believers in the plural number throughout. See 
Heb. iv. 3- 11., but here lie uses the singular, 11 He that is entered into 
rest he also ceaseth from Ids own works etc.” Christs work is fitly 
compared to the creation, it is a new creation. “ Behold I make all 
things new.” u If any man is in Christ he is a new creature”—so that 
his rest may fitly be compared to that of the Father, « He saw of the tra¬ 
vail of Gi^ :;oul and was satisfied. And as He entered into this glo¬ 
rious rest at Elis resurrection on the fust day of the week, therefore 
there remaineth a rest (literally keeping of a Sab¬ 

bath) for the people of God; i, e. a day of rest here below, as a pledge 
type and means of a more glorious and eternal rest hereafter in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb. Thus it matters little how this 
law is named. Whether to our shortsighted view it appears moral or 
positive, it is clear, it is not a mere ceremonial observance, and it is 
undeniably a Jaw of God from the beginning. Further let us not ima¬ 
gine that the change of the day from the seventh to the first affects the 
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permanency of the ordinance. The proportion of time remains die 
same, and the very fact of the change is as it were a recognition of 
the law. No religious observance having merely an arbitrary and 
transitory authority has been imposed upon the Church in every con¬ 
dition. 

But one day in seven has been required to be kepi holy alike in 
paradise and after ihe fall—under the Law by the Prophets and under 
the Gospel. Now previous to the Gospel the sanctification of the 
Sabbath was of divine authority, whereas some now pretend that the 
santification of the first day of the week is only expedient and depends 
upon a voluntary agreement of the early Churches. But where is an 
instance of God having taken off the authority of IJ is own command, 
and yet suffered the same or a similar thing 1o be continued by the 
authority of the Church ? If the Sabbath was abolished, it is no longer 
to be observed any more than the Passover. The essence of the 
command is the sanctification of one day in seven, and we find ihe 
early Christians obeying that command. What room is there for sup¬ 
posing that they did nol consider it of a Divine and lasting obligation f 
1 hey considered themselves free from the observance of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, or seventh day ; but that any Christians of old thought themselves 
de facto set at liberty from the sanctification of one day in seven neither 
is, nor can be, proved. This has been the holy portion of time in all 
ages of the Church, from the Creation* and in the separation of this 
seventh io God does the morality and essence of the command consist. 
One day in seijen is that which is commanded. At first this was kept on 
ibe seventh day of the week, although after the deluge it may be doubl¬ 
ed whether this w T ere the seventh day of the week from the creation, for 
astronomers suppose that previously to the deluge the earth was not 
flattened at die poles, but ran her uniform course in 'JfiO da vs instead 
of d65, and a Iraction as at present. But under the Gospel the Sab¬ 
bath is changed to the first day of the week, being that whereon our 
blessed Lord rested from His work of Redemption by which he made 
all things new. 

The practice of ihe Apostles is a sufficient proof of this change of 
day, and it was marked by several appearances of our Lord after IIis 
resurrection; and by the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, when the disciples were assembled together with one ac¬ 
cord in observance of the day signalized by the resurrection, Acts ii. 1, 
It is evident that the first day of ihe week continued to be that of their 
regular public meetings in Acts xx. 6. 7 ; L Cor. xvi. 2, John calls it 
the Lord's day {i. e. that which was solemnly set apart as peculiarly 
His), and the abruptness of the expression shows that it was already 
well known bv lhat title. luatin Martyr testifies the practice of all ihe 
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Churches in the next age. Augustine says “On the day called Sunday 
there is an assembly of all Christians whether living in the city or 
country, and because of their constant breaking of bread on this day 
it was called Dies panis” (August. Kpistle 18.) and from those times 
downwards, the first day of the week has been solemnly acknowledged 
in all the Churches, however much they may have corrupted the true 
manner of observing it. 

It cannot be supposed that as all believers were bound, as we have 
proved, to keep holy one day in seven, and as the obligation to ob¬ 
serve the Jewish Sabbath was evidently removed, that the Apostles 
who spake only as they were mored by the Iloly Ghost fixed on an¬ 
other day without any immediate direction from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for they delivered nothing to be observed in the worship of God but 
what they had Ills authority for, I. Cor. ii. 23. The consent and prac¬ 
tice of all the Churches in the world cannot add ail iota to the law of 
God. But the example of the Apostles is of as much weight as their 
direct precepts. I. Cor. xi. IB, and we have Scripture proof, and sub¬ 
sequent testimony to the sanctification of the first day of the week, by 
the Churches under the immediate superintendence of these inspired 
men. The I8th Psalm, verses 19—24,prophesies that the stone which 
the builders refused is become the head of the corner; and that a day 
of rejoicing should be observed in consequence. “ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and be glad in it.” It is not 
a yoke but a privilege. The change of day from the seventh to the 
eighth day is indicated in various places in the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures. Circumcision was to be performed oil the eighth , it was a seal 
of that righteousness which Abraham received by faith, a sign of jus¬ 
tification and of being adopted into the family of God. The firstborn 
of cattle and other burnt offerings were not offered till the eighth day. 
(>n the eighth day the consecration of Aaron and his sons was completed 
Lev. ix. 1., on the eighth day the cleansing of the leper, Lev. x. 4, 10, 
and cleansing from issues, Lev. xv. 14, 29, botli typical of cleansing 
from sin. The observance of some certain day for the solemn 
public worship of God is of indispensable necessity, and it is evident 
that one day in seven always lias been observed. It is acknowledged 
that this was by divine authority from the Creation to the resurrec¬ 
tion, and when we have the example of inspired men for the obser¬ 
vance of the first instead of the seventh without a word being said as to 
its being of less authority than the former Sabbath, wc are justified in 
demanding proof of such being the case and in default thereof, in con¬ 
cluding that the Christian Sabbatli is equally of Divine institution and 
equally stringent in requiring the sanctification of the whole day as its 
predecessor. It is the Jewish Sabbath with higher motives, greater 
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blessings, deeper meaning, just as Christianity itself is Judaism perfect¬ 
ed. One Is the bud, the other the flower, the fruit for which we long 
is above, the eternal Sabbath which remaineth for the people of God. 

It may be well to notice an objection sometimes brought against 
the permanent obligation of the Sabbath. Some think that Coh ii-Kk 
14 Let no man judge yon in meat or in drink, or in respect of an !io!y 
day, or of the new moon or the Sabbath days applies to the Ghrisiian 
Sabbath or Lord’s-day. But Sabbath is never used in the plural and 
without the article to signify the weekly Sabbath. Paul blames the 
Galatians for observing « days and months and times and years, 15 and 
calls them “ weak beggarly elements whereunto they desired again to 
be in bondage.” But lids could never be said of the Sabbath, for a 
blessing is pronounced on those w ho call it a delight ; and that I in: 
Apostle did not include it in this enumeration we have unquestionable 
proof? for in another epistle I. Cor, xvh 1, he commands that the fin=l- 
day of the week should be particularly observed, and intimates that he 
had enjoined the same on the Galatians, 

Let us finally consider what the due observance of the Sabbath n_ 
quires, John xiii, 17, for it is to be remarked that the eighth day atone¬ 
ment was made for the Nazaritc who was defiled,Nunn vi. ll>. On the* 
eighth day the temple—that illustrious type of the body of Christ, was 
sanctified 2 Chrcm, 7. 8, and 10 ; and Ezek. in his vision which appears 
to be a type of thcRedeemer's Kingdom says “ Upon the eighth day and 
so forward the priests shall make your burnt offe rings upon the altar and 
your peace offerings; and I will accept you, saith the Lord,” Ezek. xhii, 
2(k The feast of tabernacles furnishes a remarkable represent A! ion ut 
the vanishing of legal sacrifices when their consummation took [dace 
by the offering of the one sacrifice, Num. xxix. *35. During the seven 
ilays of the feast the number of bullocks offeroddn sacrifice decreased 
daily, but on the eighth flay the offering consisted of only one hullin' 
one ram and seven lambs, the number denoting perfection ; *ee IS!eh. 
via, 18. The sheaf of the first-fruiis was accepted on the eighth day. 
Christ is the first-fruits of the Church, l Cur, xv, 20* The fiftieth day 
or first day a Tier seven weeks, was in like manner signalized; see Lev, 
xxiii. 15 21, The year of Jubilee was the fiftieth year, Lev, xxv.8, JO. 
The Christian Sabbath was known to Ignatius, Irentcus, and others of 
the fathers by the name of the eighth day, “ Every eighth day ” says 
i erlullian, is tlie Christian’s festival.” No argument can he drawn 
from the omission of an express law' on the subject in the New To,*la¬ 
ment, for nothing is re-enacted in IheGospel—-the precepts of the de¬ 
calogue remain unchanged, and to have re-ordained it would lune 
been a denial by implication of its previous authority. 

If the Sabbath is put upon the ground of expediency it will not br 
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kept at all. We see the proof of lliis in Germany anti even in Eng¬ 
land. The Book of Sports is not yet forgotten. 

The sum is—that one day in seven is by virtue of a divine Law to 
be observed holy unto the Lord , that tins has been a Law From the 
creation re-delivered by God Himself on Sinai, enforced by the 
prophets* and alluded to by our blessed Saviour and Hta inspired Apos¬ 
tles. It is acknowledged as remarked that opposition to the doc¬ 
trine arises from an aversion to the practice of a Sabbath. u Men,” says 
Owen, 14 may teach the doctrine of a Sabbatical rest on what principles 
they please, deduce it from what origin they think good ; if they plead 
not for an exactness of duty in its observance, if they enjoin not a re¬ 
ligious careful attendance on the worship of God in public and pri¬ 
vate on the conscience of other men, if they require riot a watchfulness 
against all diversions and avocations from the duties of the day, they 
may do it without much fear of opposition. For doctrines and opi¬ 
nion# me usually embraced or rejected a# the practice which they lead 
to, pleaseth or displease! h J 7 

Dr. Owen adds this valuable testimony as to his experience of the 
effect of a right observance of the Sabbath on the whole life of a 
Christian. 41 'Fake away/ 3 he says,from amongst men a conscience 
of observing a fixed slated day of sacred rest to God and for the cele¬ 
bration of Ills worship in assemblies, and nil religion will quickly de¬ 
cay, if not com c to nothing, in this world. If I have ever seen any 
tiling that hath looked like a prelude to the everlasting Sabbath and 
rest with God which we aim through grace to come to, it hath been 
with them amongst whom the Lord s day hath been held in highest 
esteem and a strict observance of it attended to, as an ordinance of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I. It is the Lord's Day, not the Lord's morning or evening ; the 
whole of it is IIis, not merely a part of it. The day of rest ought evi¬ 
dently to be proportioned to the day of labor. The Lord's day is 
therefore to be set apart unto the ends of a holy rest unto God by 
every one according as his natural strength enables him to employ 
himself in his lawful occupations on any other day of the week. It is 
not a day of rest merely for the body, but chiefly for the soul, and this 
rest, be it remembered, is not merely a cessation from labor, but a rest 
of complacency and enjoyment; and therefore those to whom the Sab¬ 
bath is not a delight* Isa. hi. 13, in no wise partake of or imitate the 
Divine rest. 

IL We are not to observe the day in a spirit of bondage but in a 
childlike spirit, thankfully receiving, and rightly appreciating, the gift 
in a spirit of peace, delight, joy, liberty and a sound mind, in the spirit 
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of adoption whereby we cry ** Abba, Father.’' Let us then gladly do* 
vote the day to the glory of Him who died for us, and to communion 
with Him, thus enjoying a pledge and foretaste of that heavenly rest 
where we shall see Him face to face and glorify Him as we ought, 

III. All duties proper to this day are duties of communion with God. 

IV* The public ami solemn worship of God is the especial busi¬ 
ness of the day and is therefore to be preferred to those which are 
private, though it is but rarely that they clash, without some fault of 
ours* In both public and family worship and instruction, tediousness 
should be carefully avoided. That which is wearisome never doe* 
good. Let the Bible be the model of teaching; it is natural and popu¬ 
lar in style, abounding in illustration and free from generalities* Pre¬ 
cepts to be interesting must pointedly and personally apply to our cir¬ 
cumstances—the static of our hearts—the particular temptations by 
which we arc surrounded, the sins we are prone to, the condemnation 
which impends, and the salvation offered to 

V. All such labor and pains as are necessary to enable us to en¬ 
joy the solemn ends and uses of this day of rest are in no way incon¬ 
sistent with the due observation of it. 

VL We should prepare for the Sabbath. One precept to this end 
is contained in the commandment, S£ Six. days shall] thou labor and do 
all thy work-" One who diligently, conscientiously, and regularly does 
all his work in six: days will have none left over to do on the Sabbath, 
and will be free from distracting cares or thoughts about worldly 
things. God gave us six days for labor and the seventh for rest. 
That work which cannot be done during six days, He doth not require 
of us; we must therefore be careful not to steal His time for our own 
work. Again we must not only finish our work during the week, but 
we must avoid worldliness. If during six days, the cares of this world 
and the deccilfulnesa of riches, and the Inst of other things, entering 
in choke the word audit becometh unfruitful (Matt. xiii. 22. and Mark- 
iv.) the Sabbath also will be barren and unprofitable. 

VII. We should often reflect upon the obligation and duties of 
this day with prayer to be enabled to fulfil and enjoy them* 

VIII, Some particulars may be mentioned regarding the duties of 
this Holy Day. Let it when practicable include public, social or fa¬ 
mily, and private devotion. Punctuality, solemnity, and order are re¬ 
quired til each. The object of all is growth in grace, therefore 
choose him who preaches Christ most dearly and fully with the least 
admixture of error, no matter what he may be called ; and so arrange 
matters that all your household who arc of competent age, children 
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ami servants alike, may regularly attend the public worship of God. 
Study their benefit before your own convenience. Besides morning 
and evening family worship (which should consist of prayer, reading 
and explaining die Scriptures, and singing as on other days) every one 
is hound to assemble his household and all that are in any way under 
his authority'and influence for instruction. It is not enough to call in 
merely our servants; we must do good to alt whom we cam The tra¬ 
veller, the apprentice, the clerk, the pupil, the visitor, the orderly, the 
workman all who can be brought should be brought with hi the sound 
of the Gospel In the country how often would the t( people at the 
lodge/' in a town—the poor neighbour or tradesman, in a Regiment 
some of the Non-Commissioned Officers and men with I heir families, 
join in the family meetings- Such assemblies should not be repetitions 
of public worship but supplementary thereto. This would be move 
familiar, more free, more personal. We should avail ourselv es of more 
intimate knowledge of those present to come to closer quarters. Cate¬ 
chising is an excellent method to which may be joined familiar ex- 
positions, each being encouraged to make inquiries and to express 
difficulties* Children, if very young, should be taught separately, and 
books or tracts should be supplied to all, to enable them profitably to 
spend their time in private. Tart of the day should be carefully re¬ 
deemed for private devotion. She was a wise woman who required 
every member oflier family to spend one hour alone every Sabbath 
day. This gave them an undisturbed period for private devotion. 
Look upon no Sabbath as complete that has not been marked by pri¬ 
vate prayer and searching the Scriptures. 

Endeavour to find occupation becoming the day for your servants 
and Children- Teaching others is as profitable to the teacher as lo the 
taught, and is excellent training for a young Christian, Writing in 
answer to questions on a given subject is also most profitable for all 
ages. Secure variety, yet avoid the strictness winch assigns employ¬ 
ment to every hour of the day and leaves the servant or child no 
freedom. Above ail let nothing be formal Let your own heart be 
filled with the love of God, and a lively interest in the business before 
you, and those present will share in that interest \ therefore seek the 
blessed teaching of the Holy Spirit every hour of the day to make you 
spiritual and lively# a willing hearer, a profitable teacher.* 

* Tins paper, the writer desires us to mention, is mLieli indebted iq the worts of t]je 
rHehrmed Dr, John Owen.— Edit. fifth* O. C. &, 
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Mimthi and (Ju/aniii Boys* Scko&ls. 

A i the Institution and Mission*house, 

Amhralie, pupils..^ *«**..«• 82 

In Mr. Mitchell^ Compound - * ------ 39 

A t Poor Asylum - *. * -..- 39 

Al SankallTalao. 51 

Al Kulaba.,... 30 

At BhiwandL«. 51 

In lieni-Jsroel schools, in Bombay ,, 35 

In Boni-Israel schools, at Panwel, 

Pen, Ah bag, Rev ad a ad a ^ Am bo 

pur** .......... *, J3C 

Total .. 443 

Oil the preyeding page, a summary is given of the present statistics of 
Ihe Free Church of Scotland’s Mission in Bombay. It supplies much of 
the information, in a condensed form, which its friends and supporters 
desiderate. The missionaries, on presenting it on this occasion* feet that, 
as they have often* both collectively and individually, reported and corn’ 
mented on their usual plans and operations, they are under no necessity 
at this time of entering on their details at any considerable length* They 
merely glance at the chief occurrences of the year, and their ordinary en¬ 
gagements in attempting, with the divine blessing, to forward the work of 
the Lord in this great and interesting country. In doing this, they have 
devoutly to acknowledge the goodness and mercy of Providence, mani¬ 
fested in their reunion at the close of the year, after its multifarious in¬ 
cidents, and especially the return of Mr, Nesbit from Europe, on the 4th 
of May last, and the absence of Mr. Murray Mitchell from the station 
for five months, in consequence of a severe and dangerous illness with 
which he was seized while attending a meeting of the Presbytery at Puna. 
They have also to record the sense of gratitude which they cherish, in the 
view of the increase which has been made of their more peculiar evangel¬ 
istic agency by the license, after the completion of his professional 
studies, of their esteemed native brother, Mr, Narayan Sheshadri, by the 
Free Presbyter}' of Bombay, on the 2Gth of September last. 

The plans of the mission, it is well known, are both of a di versified and 
extensive character. They embrace, according to the means and oppor¬ 
tunities enjoyed, all the departments of labour which are usually prose¬ 
cuted in connexion with the evangelistic enterprise at present conducted 
in India. The missionaries guided, they trust, by a sense of their re¬ 
sponsibility to the great Head of the Church as ministers of the divine 
word, and with becoming deference to their own experience and that of 
their fellow-labourers of different denominations, and to the wishes of the 
Christian communion to which they have the privilege to belong, seek to 
advance the cause of Christ in India, by the public preaching of the Gos- 
pel and catechetical exercises in the vernacular and English languages ; 
by the promotion of a Christian and general education in a higher semina¬ 
ry and elementary schools; by public lectures and private classes and 
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conferences; hy assisting in the translation of the scriptures and she pre 
paraliou and circulation of (Christian tracts and l*>oks ; by itineracies in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay and more distant places; by exercising 
llie pastoral care over the converts and their children, whom they have 
been privileged to admit into llie visible church ; and by training convert* 
for the Christian ministry* The following statements are framed from 
the memoranda which each nf them lias provided of his own labours. 

1, T'ht Public preaching of the Gospel (wid Catechetical Kxv fcisrs. 

On the mornings of the TjorrVs /?oy 5 public worship in English is usual 
ly conducted for an hour and a half in the mission-house, Arnhndre^ by Di 
Wjtson T for whom Mr. Iloniiimlji officiated during his iinnunl lour, and 
who has on several occasions, since Inst hot season, received I he nssis 
lance of Mr. DhanjibluU. This service, which is designed principally for 
the young, is attended by most of the native Christian agents mid converts 
of the mission who understand English; by the elder pupils ol the Female 
Hoarding school ; hy some of the students of I he Free General Asscin 
bly’s Institution, and of the boarding establishment of Messrs. Peyton and 
Narayan; and by a few natives, and others less intimately enimorterf with 
the mission. It commences at half-past seven o'clock. After its dose, 
such of the youth as r. main are examined by Dr. Wilson on the subjec t 
matter of the discourse, which during the past, as during the two pieced 
ing years, has on alternate days been taken from the Pentateuch and I he 
Gospels, 

A prayer meeting of the converts mid inquirers resident M the mission 
house commences at eleven o’clock. It is? conducted by BapU Mazda. 

At noon the scripture and tract readers of most of the vernacular Bovs’ 
schools in Bombay have been catechized arid addressed by Mr. Hormazd 
ji, for whom Mr. Dhaujihhai has officiated on alternate Sabbaths since 
last hot season. 

The same time of the day is set apart by Dr. Wilson fur iulereoursR 
with serious-minded inquirers who may seek instruct inn, through the 
medium of I he English language. 

At two o’clock, p. M., divine service is conducted at length in I ho Ma¬ 
rathi language by I he European missionaries and Mr. Horrunzdj i in rota¬ 
tion, The converts and inquirers and their children, the teachers and 
pupils of a portion of the vernacular schools, mul a considerable nnmbej 
of strangers are present at this important service. At its close, the cate 
chumens are examined and addressed by Dr, Wilson, assisted ly JUipn 
Mazda, principally on the subject o! discourse. The girls of the Boarding 
school and of a portion of the vermicular schools arc in n similar manner 
examined by Mrs, W. 

During part of the year, Mr. Homazdjt had a class fm the children el 
the converts, etc,, which met at n later period ofilie day. 

The services at Ambrnlie nn the Sabbath are closed by an evrmngcias* 
conducted by Dr Wilson, formed of the youth residing under his care, two 
of whom arc Chnld&azi Christians from Mesopotamia 
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A Bible class of Native youth, conducted by Mir, Nesbit, meets at his 
house in Girgaiirn, on Sabbath mornings at seven o’clock. Its members 
have themselves chosen the subjects of consideration, the Creation accord¬ 
ing to Genesis, the Abrogation of the Mosaic Law, the Prophecies re¬ 
garding the Messiah, and the Perfections of God. They amounted at one 
lime to thirty-eight ■ but :i rumour of baptisms having been determined on 
greatly reduced their numbers, which, however, arc again filling up. At 
half-past eight on the same day, Mr. Ncsbit has, as usual, Marathi worship 
with his domestics and other individuals who may be inclined to attend. 
At eleven, he conducts a short English service at the Magdalene Asylum 
In his neighbour hood. At half-past tour in the afternoon he has, in the 
absence of Mr. Mitchell, conducted a short service at the Native Female 
Boarding School, also in the same locality. 

At Ins house in Upper Girgaum, Mr. Mitchell has three Sabbath morn¬ 
ing classes, the first consisting of about twenty native youth acquainted 
with English, the second of children of the Marathi school conducted at 
his premises, ami the third of the converts and inquirers who there reside 
under his care ami who are frequently joined by others from other localities. 
A considerable number of Marathi-speaking boys also meet at his house in 
the morning and arc taught by Mr. Vincente de C'unha.* At half-past four 
p. m. it is Mr. M/s custom to have a sc nice with the pupils of (he 
Female Boarding School - . 

Dr. Wilson and Mr. Hnmiazriji have continued during the year, in the 
fair weather, the alternative service on Sabbath afternoons at the Native 
Poor Asylum, receiving occasional help from Bapu Mazda and Yohan 
Prein. In this service, Mr, Nesbit has again begun to take a part. With 
his help, something, as of old, may now be done for the Jail. 

Mr Narayan Sheshadri has a morning class at his house, and a ser¬ 
vice in the fort with the domeslics of a Christian friend there residing. 

A large amount of direct evangelistic, labour, it will be seen from the 
preceding notices, is performed by the missionaries on the day of the 
Lord. H is not too much for them to ask their Christian friends in Born 
bay to aid them in procuring accessions to the attendance at the various 
meetings and classes now* mentioned. 

Their week-day religious services , not directly educational, may now ! e 
adverted to in the order now observed. 

At Ambrolie, Dr, Wilson has a daily service in the Marathi language, 
catechetical, hortatory, and devotional, which usually occupies from three 
quarters of an hour to an hour. It has a large attendance, formed of the 
converts and inquirers residing at the mission-house, the pupils of the 
Ambrolie Female schools, the scripture-readers of the vernacular schools 
attached to the institution, and a considerable number of visitors. In con¬ 
ducting this service during the past year he has received much assistance 
from Eapu Mazda.. Attention is directed in the afternoon to the cate¬ 
chizing and instruction of the girls of the Ambrolie schools by a member 
of Dr. Witson J s family. Dr. Wilson presides at a meeting for prayer and 

* A class of young Natives aeqainted wiih Fngksli is taught in the afternoon by Mrs. M, 
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religious fellowship ol the converts ami inquirers ami ific- elder girls ot 
the Hoarding school, held on Thursday evening?* in conducting which lie 
has often the assistance of the native missionaries, the ciders of the native 
church, and Bapu Mazda. The language spoken at this meeting is prin 
ci pally Marathi, though the Gujarati ami Hindustani are sotuel lines used 
lo suit flic circumstances of visitors. During part of the hot season, 
lie had a daily private class for the perusal of the scriptures in English 
and Persian. Three of its members, interesting young Moghals, he wn> 
afterwards able to induce to join the Institution as regular students. The 
Persians and Arabs including Eastern Christians, who visit the mission* 
house at ArnbroHc are numerous. 

A month]}' meeting for devotional exevrisrs and, the con. nut nitration of 
intelligence of the converts and other Christian friends is conducted at Ain- 
brolie by Dr. Wilson and tire native missionaries. It is often attended by 
some of the students of the Institution. A collection is made at il for the 
native Christian agency in Abyssinia, to which its members contribute av 
cording to their ability. 

Mt, Hormazdjf, at the same place, has, generally throughout the year, 
had a class for the instruction of tarsi youth and other visitors, which has 
met in the evenings during three days of the w eek. 

Mr. Nesbit regularly conducts Mar&thi worship at his house, at halt 
past eight in the morning. The service is attended by his domestics, and 
other natives connected with his residence. He also expounds the scrip¬ 
tures and prays at the Female Boarding school at five o’clock on Monday 
evenings. 

Mr. Mitchell unites with the Rev. Mr. Bowen of the American Mis¬ 
sion in conducting, alternately, a weekly meeting for the benefit of the In- 
do -Portuguese Romanists, The service is in English, and the attend¬ 
ance at it has generally been encouraging. Connected with the locality 
in which it is held, is n female school containing thirty-one girls. Mr. 
Mitchell has one service in the Female Boarding School, besides that of 
the Sabbath already alluded to. 

It has long been a regular part of the plan of operation pursued by the 
Missionaries to preach statedly or occasionally in places of public resort; 
but from various causes less has been done by some of them in this wav 
than usual during the past year. 

Mr. Hormazdji and Mr. Narayan Shcshadri have embraced some op¬ 
portunities of addressing the natives near their temples, and at the shore 
The scripture-readers have, according to their ability, held various con¬ 
ferences, with the natives in similar situations. 

Educational Operations. 

By far the most important of the operations of the Mission in the Chris 
linn and general education of the young, are those connected with the Frer 
General Assembly's Institution , lo which, from its vast importance m 
enlightening and quickening, and to a great extent controlling the mind of a 
most important portion of the native community, they devote a very large 
share of their anxiety, and lime, and labour, and that not only in leaching 
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but in preparation, in, the advanced subjects of tuition, for this duty. The 
following are the “Studies for the year, 14 both in the School and College 
Division, as exhibited in the paper prepared for the annual examination, 
which was held on the 18th and 19th of this month, 

SCHOOL DIVISION—976 PUPILS. 

Opening Energises.—(/Z ei\ J, M< MUchelt) Short addresses on Select portions at 
Scripture, (Rpr. R. Neshil. } First Iwcnly-urae Psalms. Creation and Frill. 

Classes tor Begikneks ,—{Taught by SaJnshtva jVctrrfpatfj English School Lessons 
No, I. Lemons on objects. Verbal religious instruction. 'Scripture Narratives hi Ma- 

riuhl, 

Sixth Class .—[Narsu BahijL) Second Lessons. Elementary Catechism, Scripture 
Narratives, in Maralhi- 

Fifth Class.— t Ytidnijeshirar Hhfiskar) AFariilhi sneaking seelton. Third Lessons, 
Elementary Catechism, hi English and Marallif, Map oj Europe. Historical and Narra¬ 
tive Tracis in Marathi. 

Fourth Class.— ATtirAthl-a penking section. (J lahudrvn Iliihiji.} Fourth Lessons. 
EI cm en ts of Geog m p t iy . EI emeu Is of Engl isb tJ t am trier. Elm neu la ry C at eeh ism. G os - 
pel of Matthew. 

Third Class.—J/ iirdjf/ri* speak Eng section.* {Ktimchrnidra Juj^anjitrih and Bicbti 
Padmanii.) Scries of Lessons Elements of Geography, Elements of English Gram¬ 
mar. Idtomaiical Exercises hi English mid M a riulil. History of Maharashtra. Matthew a 
Gospel- Pentateuch. Elementary Crtteebism. 

P J/c ji^-apea king see lion. [Nictildo dr IJhares t Viuce/tle Avrlino dc Cnnhit .) 
l)avy 7 s History of England, complete. Elements of Geography, Iram maps end board. 
Genesis and Gospel of John. 

Second Class.— [Jl&mdumdrti Ntlnlyan.) First Collection of List motive Extracts. 
English Grammar, Elements of Geography. Davy's History or England, to the reign 
of Henry VI1L [Rtr. Ndrayau S'h estuUhi.} HhtoricalParts of the Pentateuch. Joshua, 
Ruth, and Judges. Shorter Catechism, forty questions, Companion to the Bible, first 
half. 

First Class, f Rev. Nii rattan Shcshfid ri ,) So eo ml Co 3 Use tin n of la stmc live E xt rne Is. 
Grammar. Geography. Nicol s Introductory Book of Sciences. Barth s General His¬ 
tory , compkto, Latm and Greek Primitives. (Ihv. J. Al. Mitchell.) Joslma, six chap¬ 
ters. Written Exercises, (ffew, R. Ales bit,) Gospel of John, seven chapters. Written 
Exercises, 

Arithmetical and Mathematical Classes,, formed mu of several uf the pre* 
coding — 

Third Class,*— Arithmetic, In Decimal Fractions, 

Second Clas.s,—A lgebra, to Simple Equal ions. 

First Class,— Algebra, to Simple Equations, Euclid, First Book, 

Catechetical Classes,— (Rev. John Wilson. /A D.) Examination on the Elemen¬ 
tary and Assembly's Shorter Catechism. Contents of the Historical Books oT Scripture, 
Exercises, 

Closing Exercises.— (Rev, Dkanjibkdi Nom , oJi t during the rains)—Parables. (Rev. 
Dr. Wiisan.J Expositions of the first ton chapters of the Confession of Faith. 

COLLEGE DIVISION—26 PUPILS. 

General Hintory and Church II i s torv.— fRev. JVrirdyan $hrshddH,) Tytiers 
Elements of History with references to Ty tier’s General History, to tiic overthrow of the 
Roman Empire, IVAtlbigne’s History of the Itcfurmatinn, first three hooks. fRet\ 
Dh&njibhAi Narirnji during die rain#,)—Muir’s History uf the Early Churrh, complete. 

Constitutional H i sto r f and Po t. i t i r a r, E t b n o u ¥,—( Re r, J. M. Mitchdl, A. M. 
and, during his illness, Mr, IV, Peyton.) {JuiEut’iJ History of M oiler n Civilization, three 
Lectures, Market’s Elements of Political Economy, nine chapters. Readings Iron Mill, 
Article on Political Economy, in Encyclopedia Britannic;a, Part fir-s 1. 

Mathematics .—(IU n. J. M. Mitchell t A. i/, t ami Mr. 11 \ p r ?jtnn ). Lamar Dir i- 
#i"urt*—Euclid, six books. Algebra to Quadratic Equations. 

Chemistry.— (Rev.J. Af. Mitchatt and Mr. W T Peyton) Reid's Rudiments, ten 
chapters. 

History of India.—Y Ren. J. M. Mitchell and Air. W. Peyton,) Murray’s History 
Of India. Lon rbaplors, 

__ Biulk Class.— (Rev. J. M. AfitrkdL) Epistle lothe Romans, one chapter* with Hodge's 
Commentary, Written Exercises three limes a week. Evidences of Christianity. 
(Ker. R. Nhhif.) Deuteronomy, six chapters. Gospel of John three chapters. 
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Englisht Classics, and Composition. (/Zei\ H , Ntsbit *) Ccwpcra Poems, part 
ol Tirocinium, and Inst Iniok nl'ibc Task, in verse anti prose from McCulloch's 

Course, Essays in EnglEb and tmitslatinn from Mnmllii inlet English. 

MtttfTAt. PjfiT. 0 SOPHY.— (Rer. R, A >esbii.J Butlers Analogy, six chapters, Written 
Exercises. Abstract of third rluipler. 

Logic.—(J 8*r, R. Wbalely’s Logic: first hook, and firnr chapters of second book. 

Vkrnacl-lar Translation. (Kev R. Ne&itti.) Tran si alien from English into Mara- 
tin Uy moinhrrs of ihe Hass for English Classics, Dr. HV/jw.) E^amiiminn, with 

spied rlaaa. of translation o( Nauirnl phenomena, by Govindji Narajfln, for the press. 
Marathi compositions. 

Natural His to it v ,—(Rr v . John 1 1 Vfoon, DJ j Junior Division, Zn ol o g y :— Arlido 
ou JHtfi) ld Encyclopedia Britannic a, with references tn Prichard** Natural History offtlan. 
The Mammalia, complete, according to treatise of Traci Sociciy, ih* Zoolnwj&t’s Text 
Book, Manuscript \oios j Etc. Senior Division. Zoology—General Arrangements and 
Characteristics of AniniaIs. Revision oflhoAvns. General view of Enlomnlngy. in* 
fu&oria, Zoophytes, o1c + , principally fmm Curiosities of Animal Life of Tract SocitHy. 
Mtuerftlo^y emd Zoology. First half of a Course of Lectures and Conversations, 
wiih examination of specimens, and readings from Jamieson, Richardson, Man tell, Mil¬ 
ler, Rirhardson, 1 .veil, ole. 

TlfKoLOGY. —Jumor Diris ion. (Rev. John TFcVicm, D. D. J f>I A Tc* lame tit 
Hlutfiry—.1 email mu Faiivards' History of Redemption, complete witti collateral readings 
fruuj various authors* Reblinns of the Samaritans lo die Jews, clc v from Lands of the 
Bible. Prophecies respecting the Messiah, with itieir Fulfilment. Senior Diii&ion. 
Novv T<?si ji mrrit lliitflry Incarnation and Ministry of mir Lord from Harmony of 
ihr Gospels of Tra ei £aricl_v, s ] x parts, with reference s to Calvin, OB hausen, Mack night 
AT;iu uscnpi Notes, etc. KvhUncr; of Divine Revelation Eighteen Leeiure^, wiih 
px ami nations, cm the Vedas of the lluidus, suit on ihe Hisiuriral Credibility mid Inspira- 
liim nj die Hooks of Moses. CnmmcnrcmGiii of Pa ley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

The classes in Ihe College Division, taught by Dr. Wilson, composed lo 
a good extent of the teachers and monitors as well as of the pupils, have 
met during fire days of the week in his house contiguous to the Tnstitu- 
lion, in one of them from seven and in the others from half past seven to 
nine oVIock, in the morning. At one of them some of the alumni of 
other educational institutions in Bombay were regular in their attendance. 
The same classes have met for an hour during four days in the week with¬ 
in the walls of Ihe Institution, and most of their members have been usu¬ 
ally present at the addresses, founded on the confession of Faith , by which 
the Institution has afterwards on these occasions been closed. Dr. W. 3 b 
class for the encouragement and improvement of vernacular translations, 
held on between twenty and thirty occasions during the year, met when 
the others were dismissed. The superintendence, or the tuition of the 
catechetical classes, has been attended by Dr, W. partly in connexion 
with the closing exercises now referred to, and partly at other seasons, to 
Suit his necessarv engagements. A targe portion of his time, he is obli¬ 
ged to devote daily Lo the general business of the Institution, as the admis¬ 
sion of pupils, conference, and correspondence with the pupils and their 
parents, and so forth. This business is much increased by the diversified 
character of the pupils of the Institution, and the custom of their guar¬ 
dians in seeking for them a special introduction. 

Mr. Nesbit, in addition to his looming classes, mentioned elsewere, has, 
since the 14th of July, when he returned from FunA, after Mr, Mitchell *s 
attack of illness, devoted his time to the Institution from a quarter past 
ten a. m. to 3 p. m- on five days of the week, and on Saturdays till one 
o’clock. This time was spent in the opening exercises, in the tuition of 
his college classes and a Bible class in the School Division, and in occa¬ 
sionally visiting and encouraging the lower classes. He has devoted 
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much of his lime, too, to the correction and revision of school exercise* 
at his own home/a duty which more or less devolves on all the Missionaries. 

Mr. Mitchell, when in Bombay, both before and after his illness, has 
devoted to the institution about twenty hours in the week. He has at¬ 
tended to his classes in the College Division according to the programme, 
taken alternately with Mr. JVcsbit the exercises at the opening of the 
school Division, and supervised, from time to time, many of its classes. 

Mr. DhanjiUnu taught during the rains, two classes in the College Di¬ 
vision of the Institution, for iui hour, and, on these occasions, conducted 
the closing exercises. In the view of his other important labours, it is 
not his wish to be regularly attached to the Institution, though he is will¬ 
ing to give it all the assistance in his power, and shares with the other 
missionaries in the sense of its importance. 

Mr. Naray&n Sheshadri has been usually engaged in duly in connexion 
with the Institution from eleven o’clock in the forenoon to its dose 
throughout the year. It is much indebted to his zeal, kindness, and 
ability. 

The missionaries feel much obliged to Mr, Peyton for his valuable as¬ 
sistance during Mr. Mitchcirs indisposition. 

The Institution, biking all things into account, has during the past year, 
been in as prosperous a state as could be reasonably expected by its 
warmest friends. It is hoped that the arrangements for its permanent 
accommodation, will soon be finally fixed on. Mr. Neebilwhen tn'Europc 
succeeded in raising for its Building Fund upwards of three thousand 
pounds, which, when added to the sums formerly there raised in its be¬ 
half and those contributed and yet expected in India, will it is hoped, 
enable the mission to obtain for it what lias so long been desired. 

2'Ae Vernacular Boys* Schools in Bombay, are principally under the 
charge of Mr. Hormazdji,who generally visits each of them once or twice 
a week,for the purpose of examining and addressing the scholars and such 
of their parents and friends as may be present. His catechetical exercises 
with them on Sabbaths have already been adverted to under another 
head. Mr. Dlianjjbha[ has co-operated with him in his labours connected 
with them since his arrival from Gujarat in the hot season. Some of the 
pupils in these humble seminaries have for some time been noticed to he 
in an interesting state of mind. Bapu Mazda, occasionally visits the 
school at Bhiwandi, which was founded, on his recommendation, for the 
native tribe to which he himself belongs. The Beni-Israel schools on the 
coast have more than once been visited during the year hy the missions - 
ries, that at Panwell three times by Dr. Wilson and once by Mr. Nesbii, 
that at Pen once both by Dr, Wilson and Mr. Honnazdji, and those at 
Alibag, Kevadanda, and Ambepur, once by Messrs, Nesbit and Mitchell 
together, and once by Mr. Hormazdji, A few boys selected from these 
schools are learning English in the Institution. 

The Vernacular Girls* Schools have made considerable advances dur¬ 
ing the past year. Those at Ambrolie daily enjoy the advantages of the 
superintendence, anti, for a couple of hours, the tuition of Dr, Wilson's 
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family. Those in the neighbourhood are generally united with them ntv 
Fridays for a portion of the day, that they may share in these advantages 
A monthly examination of them all is conducted at Ambrolie by Ur. 
Wilson, which is occasionally attended by friends of native female educa¬ 
tion not connected with the mission. Messrs. Manual Gomes and JGpu 
Mazda constantly visit the exterior schools, for the communication ot re 

Itgtous instruction, at the places in which they arc usually taught. The 
attainment a of the pupils both lit scriptural and general knowledge are of 
a respectalrie character. 

The Female Boarding School under the indefatigable and kind super 
intendance of Mrs. Seitz, assisted by the convert Mama, and Mrs. Jones 
affords the missionaries the highest satisfaction. The more peculiar re 
ligious services conducted at it, and in which its pupils participate at 
Ambrolie, have already been noticed in this statement. If is occasional! 1 
visited by all the missionaries and their families, and especially by Mr 
Mitchell and his partner. Mrs. M. frequently gives it the benefit of her 
personal attendance and tuition, and during the past year has made nr 
ran gem en ts for the instruction of the girls in Arithmetic, Grammar and 
Geography through Mr. Vincente do Cunhu. It is much indebted to Lhc 
Rev. Mr. Cassidy for his tuition on many occasions during the past year 
One lady not connected with the mission has taken a great interest in its 
prosperity. It is pervaded by a most hopeful spirit uf Christian inquiry , 
and the converts to whom it looks os lhc seals of its usefulness, liavr 
hitherto walked worthy of the high vocation with which they have been 
called. 

Public Lectures .\mi Private Classes. 

Intimately connected with their educational operations, are lhc Public 
Lectures and Private Classes of the Missionaries which arc not always of 
a directly evangelistic character. Mr. Mitchell, from near the commoner 
inent of the year, delivered ten weekly lectures on tho subject of Men¬ 
tal Discipline. From the commencement of August to the present time. 
Dr. Wilson has delivered six lectures on the Hindu Vedas, and twelve on 
the Historical Credibility and Inspiration of Ike hooks of Moses. Tin- 
attendance of the higher pupils of the Institution and of other seminarn > 
in Bombay, and of other parties, at these lectures, has not Wen without 
encouragement. Dr. Wilson and Mr. Manuel Gomes have conducted a 
Mar&lJu class on Saturday afternoons for the improvement id the Verna¬ 
cular teachers. Mr. Ne&Hit has had on one day of the week a class at his 
house for Moral Philosophy compared with scripture, which has Ireeu at 
tended by very much the same pupils as Ids Sabbath rooming Scripture 
class. Conjointly with Mr, Mitchell, he has conducted on the evening of 
every alternate Friday, a class for the encouragement of Essay w riting 
and discussion. One of the Presbytcrial pupils attends Mr. Mitchell 
twice a week for instruction in Latin, and Dr. Wilson once a week lor 
instruction ill Greek. 
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Translation of the Scriptures* and the preparation a no 
fu um cation of Christian tracts anl> rooks. 

All the European missionaries lime more or less acted during I lie j ast 
year as members of the Marathi translation Committee of the Bombay 
Bible Society. Messrs, Dhnnjil hAi and Hormazrtji, in union with Dr 
Wilson, were Appointed by the General Committee of the same body to 
carry through the press a new edition of the translation of the Gujarati 
New Testament with such necessary corrections and improvements »s 
they might agree upon. The printing of this work, which is greatly 
needed, ami which has been superintended principally by the native 
brethren, lias advanced to I he conclusion of the Gospels. Dr. Wilson acts 
as a member of the Committee of the Dukhan Vernacular .Society, one of 
whose works, translated hy Mr, Govind Niir&yan of the Institution, he 
assisted in preparing for the press. All the missionaries are members ni 
the Committee of Ihe Bom hay Traci mul Book Society, and Mr, Mit¬ 
chell is one of its joint secretaries, who have much to do in forwarding its 
targe and increasing operations. In Ihcse operations Mr, Mitchell was 
able to engage to a good extent oven during the months of his con vales 
room from his late illness. For the Society Row mentioned, Dr. Wilson 
has superintended the translation from the Sanskrit into Marathi of Mr. 
Muir’s "Course of Divine Revelation,” going over the work with (he 
pandit engaged in it, sentence by sentence, mid edited a new edition of 
one of his own native tracts; Mr. Nest it ha* passed through the press ami 
carefully revised part of a Marathi translation of a Life of Luther ; Mr, 
Mitchell has edited a reprint of Mr. Muir’s poem in Sanskrit and Hindi 
on “The Glory of Christ,” revised a metrical Marathi translation of the 
same, and a inctiiral Marathi tract on the basis of the well-known tract 
entitled “In whom shall we trust,”and published a short expostulation in 
Marathi on the Hindu festival, “ Naruli Panmima” or “Cocoa-nut-dav 
Mr, Dfcnnjihhat has prepared and published in Gujarati an original tract 
for the Par sis, translated and published the “ Puna Discussions” and the 
u Gospel Catechism,” and edited two other tracts in the same language; 
and Mr. Horrnazdji has prepared and published two small tracts for the 
Pars is, his kindred according to the flesh. 

Evangelistic Tours. 

The longest evangelistic tour taken 1 y (he missionaries during the past 
year was that of Dr. Wilson in January and February to the province of 
Kal Jildivnr, so intimately connected with the native mercantile community 
in Bombay, the field recommended by him for occupation by the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, and ihe principal scene of its present promising 
and effective labours#. During this journey, he was greatly pleased with 
his intercourse with his esteemed Irish brethren, one of whom, Mr. James 
Glasgow, was his companion during a great part of his movements, and 
with the unusually large attendance of all classes of the natives, from Ihe 
prince to the peasant, on the preaching of the Gospel. Since his return, 
and especially during the vacation of Ihe Institution, he has spent a day 
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or two, and mi occasional evening, in preaching ami distributing tracts in 
Salset, Karinja, and oilier places continuous to Bombay. Messrs. Nes 
bit and Mitchell bail a tour of a week’s duration in 4 tie Alihagh districts, 
also during last vacation. Mr. Mitchell during his residence a I Puna in 
his convalescence, had much intercourse with the educated native youth 
at that station, and visited the important town of W&l, from Mahahalesh- 
war. Mr. Hormazdji made a short tour lately, embracing I lie districts ot 
the Beni-Israel Schools from Pen to Rcvadanda. 

Native Church. 

During the past year there have been two admissions into the Na 
live Church,that of a Hindu of considerable intelligence, though of humble 
caste; and that of il Roman Catholic from the Goa territories. The cases 
of bnlh these persons are not without interest, The following are hrfot 
notices of them abridged from the correspondence of Dr, Wilson with our 
Home Committee. 

" Thirteen years ago, when at Ajnnli with our much esteemed and res¬ 
pected friend Dr, Sinytlan, who did me Ihc great kindness of accompany¬ 
ing n i fi on several of mv most important evangelistic tours, I several times 
preached and nimJc distributions of tracts in iho 1 asmr of that place to 
great numbers oi the natives who had not previously heard the glad tkliuus 
of salvation through the incarnate Son of God. Some or them were deep¬ 
ly affected on the occasion ; anil the effects produced on the mind of one 
nj the auditors caused great sensation in the town. No permanent result, 
however, as far as we know, appeared to follow the preaching of the word 
ol truth and grace. The seed, however, that was then sown, has actually 
sprung Up, and I hope-will bring forth fruit to eternal fife. About four 
months ago, a native of respectable appearance, though of humble caste, 
came to the mission-house in Bombay, recounted all the circumstances of 
our meeting on that occasion, and informed me that, the truth of God then 
spoken had found entrance into his soul, and illustrated by a single tract 
which he had then received, had so wrought in his inner man that he had 
abandoned idolatry, and devoted himself to prayer in the name of Christ, 
who had for years been all in all to his soul, though he had never again 
met a Christian teacher. He added that he had found out my residence, 
when on a late visit lo Ahnmdnagar, and that he had come to Bombay 
with the solo purpose of entering into the Christian Church. Ho ieon-_ 
mzed our native companion, Bapu Mazda, who was at Ajantil with Dr. 
Stnyttan and myself; and he soon satisfied him, us well as me of the trull* 
ol his narrative. lie was taken under instruction, along with two com¬ 
panions whom he had brought with him ; and he afforded both Mpu ami 
myself the highest satisfaction and delight by his speedy apprehension of 
divine truth in its different relations. Thai I might particularly observe 
his temper and bubits, and have him at hand for constant converse, I look 
him with me on my late lour; and I was greatly pleased to find his deport¬ 
ment and conduct in strict accordance with ids professions. On my rot urn 
hmne, and after full conference about his case in the native Church, we 
came to the conclusion that it was our duty publicly to acknowledge his 
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profession of faith in the only Saviour; and on Lhe GLh of April, il was my 
privilege to baptize him in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
I lie Holy GnosL” One of the companions of this native, who has resided, 
anil attended a vernacular school, and received daily Christian instruction, 
at the mission-house, Ambrolie, during the past year, is at present a can¬ 
didate for admission into the Church. The other, who enjoyed similar 
advantages, died uiamt two months ago, professing his faith in the only 
Saviour. To mark his alienation from heathenism, lie requested the mem¬ 
bers of the native Church mid the catechumens with whom he was oc- 
([uainted, to conduct his funeral, which was ordered according to his 
wishes. 

The other individual admitted into the naLive Church, and l£ who belongs 
lo a respectable faintly in the Goa territories, was for three years a stu¬ 
dent in the College of Rachel, the principal seminary of that state, and had 
obtained four of the minor orders of the Romish Church. From the 
perusal of portions of the scriptures in his own family, he began to per¬ 
ceive the idolatry of Papery and to cherish an aversion to enter its 
priesthood. He came to Bombay about a year ago, Lo qualify himself by 
the study of English, for some respectable secular employment. At that 
lime he was admitted into our Institution, which he preferred to some of 
the other institutions in Bombay on accnunt of the Christian tuition there 
enjoyed; but lie was suffered to remain in it only for a few days. In 
March last, he introduced himself to inc as desirous of private religious 
instruction.; and he began to Attend me frequently for the perusal of the 
Scriptures in Portuguese and English, and for devotional exercises. The 
word of God, we trust, through the teaching of the Spirit, brought Sight to 
his soul, and in May last when ordered off Lo his native place by those 
wlm dreaded his conversion, lie placed himself under my protection, and 
resumed his studies at the Institution, continuing at the same lime Ids at¬ 
tendance at the mission-house.” He sal down at the Lord’s table the 
last time that il was dispensed at the mission-house, where he now resides. 
He continues his studies at the Institution. 

During the past year, two of the pupils of the Institution, of English de¬ 
scent, and one of Portuguese descent, have joined the communion of the 
Free Church congregation on the esplanade. For a considerable lime they 
had enjoyed the kind Christian care of Messrs. Peyton and Narayau, 
w hos e bo ard ing c st ab l isl * m ent th ey atte n d ed, Tt§e 3 n do - P ortu % ues e y o u l h 
was brought about eight years ago under the care of Mr. Murray Mitchell, 
by whom he has since been mainly supported. He enjoyed for some time 
the care of our late respected associate, Mr. Henderson. May they all he 
kept through faith unto salvation. 

General reflections on this brief narrative are left lo the meeting at which 
it is presented. The missionaries, in laying it before their Christian 
brethren who aid them in their various evangelistic operations earnestly 
solicit them to commend their work of faith and labour of love lo the divine 
blessing, on which entirely rests their hope of success.* 

¥ The tiii'iiu'ial part of die report nc shall a Her wards insert ~~ Edit. 
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III.—Is the Zand a Genuine qk Fictitious Language? 

The following article is from Ailoir's Indian Mail of the I9ih No¬ 
vember, last. It bears internal evidence of its being from liie able 
pen of John Romer, Esq,, formerly member of council and acting 
governor of Bombay, who, to say ihe le&sl, is well entitled loa further 
bearing on the important question to which it refers. It is marked 
both by intelligence and courtesy, and will command ihe respect even 
of those who may arrive at a conclusion differing from that to which 
it points* 

Sir,— In Ihe last number of Ihe Edinburgh Review, there appeared a 
framed and ingenious dissertation, under Hie usual form of an essay, 
taking Professor Bopp’s “Comparative Grammar” for its lest. 

Being zealously, hut with duo humility, devoted to the cause of Persian 
literature, iny attention was forcibly drawn to the disclosure of the writer 
ideas,—as they appear in the following extract,—on a point whereon irre 
conci I able differences of opinion exist:—“The language of the Zcndn- 
ccsiu, must intimately connected with the language of the Veda, the. hi 
Kcriplions of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes and the Pazend, or pure Persian 
spoken tinder the Sas&anian dynasty, the grand epic of Kirdusi, end the 
language now spoken in the country, exhibit a complete biography of the 
Persian tongue.” 

The great differences of opinion to which I refer, turn upon the agitated 
question, whether the Zend is a genuine or fictitious language! 

Passing over the singular blunder of the reviewer, in calling Paxcnd 
lf pure Persian,” spoken under the Sassanian or any other dynasty, when 
as the name itself implies, it is nothing more than the language, Persian 
or other, written in explanation below the Zend text, I proceed to inquire 
what may be the reason and authority for the Zendavettta being placed at 
the top of a biographical sketch of the language of Persia. 

Sir Win. Jones, it Is well known, \vas the first to discover and announce 
the fact of the co-oxisteucc of an abundance of Sanskrit and Zend cognate 
words and terms, and of their grammatical relations. But as the remote 
antiquity of the Sanskrit is never doubted, it does not, therefore, follow1 Im! 
this language was the parent of the Zend, in any other sense than furnish 
ing the materials, it constituted -the framework on which the Zend was 
fabricated, to appear in writings, but never to he the spoken language of 
any human being. 

All our knowledge of Zend is confined to and derived from the contents 
of three or four books produced by the Parsees, and by them affirmed to 
be the writings of their prophet, Zurtuaht, or Zoroaster, a sage of whom 
neither the epoch when he flourished, nor the fact of bis existence itseif 
has yet been determined. The copies extant of these writings are. of no 
antiquity. They profess to propound, together with an absurd cosmogony. 
Ihe riortrines, rules, and observances of a poIytheisticaJ womb ip, and 
the Vejtdidad, the chief work, instead of making good its pretensions fot 
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Acceptance as the revelations of divine intelligence* from beginning to end, 
in style and substance* only exhibits* under Dr< Wilson’s unsparing ex¬ 
posure, a human composition utterly despicable. 

The opinions of Richardson and SirWm. Jones, adverse to the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Zend to a place among genuine languages, have long been 
known to Oriental scholars, and were entirely concurred In by that sound 
and able philologist, the late General Vans Kennedy, From his valuable 
work on the “ Origin and Affinity of the Principal Languages of Asia and 
Europfe,” I will content myself with quoting a short passage, strongly re¬ 
commending chap xi. (on the Persian language) to the careful notice of 
every student of the history of languages, for a masterly array of facts, 
and lucid deduction of argument, in support of the opinions he holds on 
this curious question : “But the sole authority on which the authenticity 
of the Zend and Pahlvi books depend, is the traditions of the Parsis. 
Before, however, these traditions can be admitted as testimony, it must 
be satisfactorily proved that the Zandave&ta and its Pahlvi translation ac¬ 
tually existed at the Lime of ike Arabian conquest, and that they Lav* 
been carefully preserved until the present day by the Parsis of Persia and 
India. But no such proof has ever been adduced, nor has it been yet 
established that the Parsis of either country possess any well-authenticat¬ 
ed traditions, which ascend uninterruptedly up to that event. On the 
contrary ^ the silence of Tabari and Firdausi respecting them is a strong 
presumption that they were not invented at the time when these writers 
lived, though those respecting Zardusht seem to have been well known to 
Muhammad Amir Khwand, who lived about 430 years after the latter. 1 ’ 
Tabari died A, D. 923; Firdausi, A. D. 1025, and Amir Khwand,A. D. 
1497. “ If* therefore* no proof can be adduced to establish the authenticity 
and antiquity of the Pnrsi books, it necessarily follows that they cannot be 
received as evidence of the existence and antiquity of the languages named 
Zend and PohM,”—pp. 1*)8, et seq * 

On the other side, I produce Colonel Kawlinson, who, in a memoran¬ 
dum written at Bombay, in 1840, and given in “ Wilson on the Parsi 
Religion” (p. 402), thus expresses his opinion on the Zend : “It has been 
asserted by some of our most distinguished British orientalists, that the 
language in which the sacred writings of the Pnrsis is composed is 
a fabrication of the Zoroastrian priests subsequent to their expatria¬ 
tion from Persia, and that these writings, in consequence, are, as 
far as regards antiquity, entitled to no consideration whatever. Against 
this assertion I offer the following remark. In various parts of Persia are 
to be found, at the present day, inscriptions in a character which we deno¬ 
minate cuneiform, exhibiting historical records of the sixth and fifth cen¬ 
turies before Christ, written in three different languages. The inscriptions 
in the simple literal cuneiform character invariably occupy the most dis¬ 
tinguished place of the three upon the tablets, and exhibit other points of 
evidence to. indicate that the language in which they are written must have 
been the native and vernacular dialect of the sovereigns by whose order 
they were engraved. To the analysis of these characters, and the 
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examination of this language, J have devoted many years or research ; 
and 1 can now safely assert* (bat the Persian language of the ages of 
Cyrus and Darius is unquestionably the parent of that longue which wo 
call the Zend* and which has 1 been so successfully elaborated hy continen¬ 
tal students* and by none with greeter skill and perspicuity than Mon>\ 
Burnouf, in his admirable Comments ire sur V Vacua* I am merely 
desirous* on the grounds I have mentioned* to record my conviction that 
the Parsi writings were imported from Persia in their present state dur¬ 
ing the seventh century of Christ* ami are thus entitled to the same degree 
of consideration among the Pars is of the present day* which they enjoyed 
among their ancestors at the period of expatriation." 

1 now' turn to the learned doctor himself. “Whether or not,” be says, 
at p. -106 of bis book* “the Parsi priests iu India* from their traditional 
reminiscences of the ancient languages* could have fabricated some of the 
Zend writings, I shall not positively assert. There is a poverty in Ihe 
expression of some of these writings, particularly of the minor liturgical 
pieces, which shows that their authors had no ready command of the lan¬ 
guage in which they wrote. There is an approach to Gujarati idiom in 
some instances* and to & Gujarati corruption of Sanskrit, which at one 
time awakened considerable suspicions in my mind. Viewing the matter 
of the Zend language, however, in ils general aspect, 1 haye no hesitation 
in declaring that nonfc of the exiled and depressed Parsi priests in India 
can be supposed to have had the ability to invent that language, with ils 
extensive grammatical forms, and with its abundant and regular analogies 
to the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and Germanic languages, as so 
distinctly evinced by Bopp and Riiniotif.” 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Wilson, remembering Kennedy’s filiation 
of languages from Babylonian or Sanskrit," to exclusion of Persian, 
did not abide by and work out his first impressions, whence the framers 
of the Zend drew their materials. His reasons for abandoning bis earliest 
view of the subject, with some weight, are stilt unsatisfactory. 

Coming at last to the labours of Professor Bopp and M. Burnouf, I 
readily agree in the praise awarded to their untiring industry, research, 
and ingenuity ; but I venture to ask, what facts, in the history of the lan¬ 
guage upon which so much time has been expended, have they establish¬ 
ed 1 It will have been seen that Colonel Rmvltustm, inverting the order 
assigned by Anquetil du Perron for the succession of the ancient Persian 
languages, places Persian before Zend, and makes the former the parent, 
the latter her offspring, Now, here is a point, in the history of these 
languages, uncleared up by the labours of the two learned gentlemen 
whose works we are considering. It would lmve been information, indeed, 
could they have pointed to, and told us from some authentic record ihe 
time when, the country where and the people by whom the Zend was 
spoken and written ; but nothing of the kind is attempted. 

In a word, lam compelled to conclude that, in the language oil lie 
Zendavcsta, there is no vital principle. It has not been shown that, at 
any time and in any place, this language was found as the interpreter of 
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thought and volition in the mouth of man, woman, or child. A sort of 
tral vanie vitality, only through the approximation of Sanskrit cognates and 
grammar, seems lo struggle for a semblance of life. The industry to 
effect so much has been great, and the process commendable for its in¬ 
genuity, hut, as concerns historical notices of Zend, nothing more, 

I shall here introduce* in the words of the reviewer, an instance of a 
most ingenious application of the Sanskrit rules lor the permutation ol 
letters, exhibiting the stumbling of an attempt (there may be many such) 
to make out similarity between words which really have no relationship 
“Professor Popp identifies the Bengali bohmi^ 'sister/ with the Sanskrit 
sptfsrt This reminds us of the old etymology of Tox/ which was alopex, 
lopex, pox, pax, pox, fox. The fact is, that the Bengali hohini 3 'sister/ 
is simply the Sanskrit bhagni, 'sister/ ” 

" Comparative Philology” may, like “Comparative Anatomy/* have 
quite as much value as isctaimedfor it. But as spurious hones or muscles 
would bo certainly rejected by the last, so the reception by the first of 
specimens of language, unaulhenlkated by testimony of their ever having 
been used in human speech, should, surely, be as carefully avoided. 
These essentials must not be taken For granted. The forgeries of the 
author of the Dcsatir, and of I he language of * Formosa by George Psal- 
manazar, am instances of what may be effected by bold and unscrupulous 
invention. 

The discovery of truth being the nd and object of this inquiry, it is 
penned in no controversial spirit. Yet it may he as well to remark, that 
there is a species of criticism at whose assault the Persian poet thus warns 
us not to “throw away the shield.” 

“ Hun ! la si pur lruf-gunee uz Immbe-fjsecb, 

KVra joo* ecu m noba ] ugh-bmoost tear neesi. 

Decn wiirz o ma’anfui, kisookhuudan shujtrstha, 
iUirdur uilah dafuit, wu kus Our hiscr ueesl. h? 

Kamcah. 

The Zend we still consider a genuine language ; but wu shall leave 
our Parsi friends for the present to apeak for themselves,—AW, 


IV, —Literary Notice, 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poe/s Mind; an Autobiographical 
Poem; by William Wordsworth, 1851), 

The ancients had one name (Vates) for both the Prophet and the 
Bard, implying a common inspiration. Something of this feeling has 
no doubt suggested our usual phrase* the « Gift of Song,” It is to be 
lamented that Genius and Piety arc so often seen apart Goi> dis¬ 
plays If is sovereignty in bestowing transcend ant genius upon a 
Gblhe, a Byron, a Shelley* Indeed, the “Sacred Poets' 1 are rare. 
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A few only, like Milton, anti Cowper, and White, and Wordsworth, 
have realized their vocation,—the high and holy vocation of the true 
Poet,—have sought and found Divine assistance in their composi¬ 
tions. But even in these rare instances, it would argue a painful 
ignorance of things spiritual, were we for one moment to confound 
this ordinary assistance, which is not withheld from any who desire 
to speak or write for God, with Inspiration (properly so called) s uh 
as was given, for instance, to him , 41 the man raised up on high, the 
anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist of Israel/' who 
could say—“ The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His word was 
in my tongue I” To compare Shelley (however sincere an enthusiast, 
however impassioned a bard,—yet a boastful unbeliever), as Mr. Gil- 
fi!Ian does in his “Literary Portraits™ with “Israel's Prophets/ 1 k* 
little, if anything, short qC blasphemy^ 

William Wordsworth, the author of the very interesting “ auto¬ 
biographical and psycholDgical” Poem before us, passed from a- 
mongsi men, some eighteen months ago, to join the band of “ Sacred 
Poets" who, as one of their number, Crashaw siugs^— 

“First shall hear the sound 1 ' 

of the Last Trump. Few readers of poetry could hear without emo¬ 
tion that the Wanderer had gone home, ‘—the Waggoner had done his 
work.—All such readers have been looking forward, with longing im¬ 
patience, to the publication of this Posthumous Poem, the history of 
the Poet J g mental life; the existence of which in manuscript had been 
revealed to the literary world by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, so long ago 
as the year 1817, in his Lines addressed “ To William Wordsworth, 
composed on (he night after his recitation of a Poem on the growth of 
an Individual Mind/ 1 and commencing thus:— 

M Friend of the wise, and teacher of the good ! 

11 Into my heart have I received that Lay 
“ More than lust uric, that prophetic Lay 
“ Wherein (high theme by tliee first sung aright ) 

El Of the foundations and the building up 
u Of a Human Spirit thou hast dared to tell 
l * What may be told, to the understanding mind 
“ Rcvcalablc ; and what within the mind, 

K By vital breathings secret as the soul 
14 Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
** Thoughts all too deep for words \ ,y — 

We add the closing lines of Coleridge's address:■— 

“ And when—O Friend’ my comforter, my guide ! 
u Strong in thyself, and powerful to give strength ! — 

11 Thy long-sustained Song finally closed, 

11 And thy deep voice had ceased, yet thou thyself 
“ Wert still before mine eyes, and round us both 
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11 That happy vision oF beloved faces,—* 

44 Scarce conscious, and yet conecions of its close, 

44 I sat, my being blended in one thought 
(i (Thought was it ? ckt aspiration ? or resolve P) 

44 Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound — 

41 And when I rose, T Found myself in Prayer. 14 — 

Perhaps, the expectations raised by such magnificent eulogy as this 
could hardly fail to be too high; and we must confess to a little feel¬ 
ing of disappointment mingling with admiring delight. We remem¬ 
ber, however, that “ the present Poem was intended to be introduc¬ 
tory to the Recluse, and that the Recluse, if completed, would have 
consisted of Three Paris, Of these, the Second Part alone, viz, the 
Excursion, was finished, and given to the world by the Author, The 
First Book of the First Part of the Recluse still remains in manu¬ 
script ; but the Third Part was only planned, 11 So, this goodly volume, 
as large as an Epic, is but a Prefatory Introduction to a Poem, of 
which the Excursion (a quarto volume) was to form a part!—We are 
reminded of an old very thick folio manuscript volume which we once 
saw in a library, labelled thus,—“7 'he fourth part of Mr, Adams's 
Pocket-Book,** Alas, such liierary giants are likely to find lew readers 
in this age of Shilling Series, Railway Manuals, and Books for the 
million. 

The Prelude is divided into Fourteen Rooks, entitled respectively, 
Childhood ; School-time ; Residence at Cambridge ; Summer Vaca¬ 
tion ; Book ; The Alps ■ Residence in London ; Love of mature lead¬ 
ing to Love of man ; Residence in France (three books); Imagination 
and Taste, how impaired and restored ; Conclusion.*—We do not find 
fault, with the work as egotistic, seeing that Ego is l he subject of 
which it professedly treats, but we think that Ego In London might 
have more suitable topics for poetic thought than Vauxhall and Sad¬ 
dler's Wells, 

11 Albinos, painted Indians, Dwarfs, 
a The Horse of Knowledge, and the learned Pig.” 

But our chief desideratum in the Poem is Piety, five Piety of the 
Scriptures, We hear much of nature, 44 nature’s primitive gifts/’ 
“ nature’s skill/’ the “sanctity of nature f and of the Poet as 44 bend¬ 
ing in reverence to nature/ 1 the u Prophet of Nature/ 1 —In the First 
Book, indeed, we have an Invocation to the 
44 ’Wisdom &nd Spiiit of the Universe ! 

44 Thou Soul that art ilia cternS.ly of thought 
,L That givestto form? and images a breath 
44 And everlasting motion ! M — 

But, presently, we find that this is no more than the 
44 Presences of nature in the sky 
4i And on the earth ! 

44 And Souls of lovely places!"— 
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We are very thankful to recognise in the latter writings of this great 
Poet and Philosopher, as in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, clear indica¬ 
tions of a devout acknowledgment of the Living and True God, God 
in Christi but Pantheism, or the worship of the Amina Mutidi is the 
only Creed developed m this Autobiography. The word “God,” in¬ 
deed, is to he found, as in the following passage from Book Second 
with which we dose our remarks:— 

“If it be error, and another faith 
*' Find, readier aecesss to the pious mind, 

“Yet were I grossly destitute of all 
l * Those human sentiments that make this earth 
“So dear, if I should.fail with grateful voice 
11 To speak of yoU| ye mountains, and yc lakes 
“ Aud sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
“That dwell among the hills where 3 was born. 

“ if in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

“If, mingling with the world, I am content 
■■ With my ow r n modest pleasures, and have lived 
“ With Gvd and nature communing, removed 
41 From little enmities and low desires, 

“ The gift is your’s ; if in these times of fear. 

“Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
“ Despair not of our nature, but retain 
“ A more than Homan confidence, a failh 
'■ That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 

* 4 The blessing of my life ; the gift is your f s f 
“ Yc winds and sounding cataracts ! p tie your 4 s, 

“ Ye mountains! thine, O Naturef Thou hast fed 
My lofty speculations \ and in thee, 

11 For thia uneasy heart of ours, I find 
“ A neror-failing principle of joy 
And purest passion." 

t\ 


INTELLIGENCE. 

A. MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 

The anniversaries of most of the religions societies of Bombay have late- 
ly been held- Though the attendance at them has not been great, they 
have been characterized by an appropriate Christian spirit. The bishop 
of Bombay presided at those of the Auxiliary Church Missionary Society 
and the Bible Society ; Colonel H. Havelock, C. B, at that of ihn Western 
Indian Organization of the Evangelical Alliance; and Capt. C D, Mytne 
at that of the Free Church of ScolJaiuTs Mission any Society. The report 
presented at Ihc meeting of Lite last mentioned institution, which w as read 
by Dr. Wilson, we insert in this number of our Magazine. We shall duly 
notice the reports of the other societies as they come into our hands. We 
intend this year to pay considerable attention to the statistics of Indian 
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Missions, aided by two valuable articles which have appeared in the Cal¬ 
cutta Review and the Calcutta Christian Observer. 

We are glad to observe that a good many of the Bombay missionaries 
have lately been, or are now engaged in itinerating, and making known the 
truth of God by speech and writing among rainy ol the towns and villages 
throughout the country. The encouragements to engage in this arduous 
department of missionary labour are very considerable. 

2. Examination- of this F^e General Assembly's Institution. 

The annual examination of this Institution took place on the 19th and 
20lh of December. Col. H. Havelock, C, B. occupied the chair on the 
first of the meetings, The attendance of the friends of the Christian and 
general education of the natives was as large ns on any previous occasion. 
The pupils acquitted themselves in a manner highly satisfactory in their 
teachers and the public. The following notice is from the Bombay Times. 

*' At 7 o’clock on Wednesday evening the College Division of the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution underwent a most creditable examination 
at the Mission House, Ainbrolie. 

The first class which was examined had been taught Genera! and Church 
History by the Rev. Narayen Sheshadri and was" examined by him; the 
questions were all well answered, and in a manner which showed the pupils 
thoroughly understood what had been taught them. Some of the pupils 
were then examined by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. W. Peyton nn Gui¬ 
zot’s History of Modern Civilization ami IVfcvrcet’s Element of Political 
Economy. The pupils answered the questions put to them with correct¬ 
ness and readiness. They were examined on Logic and Mental Philosophy 
by the Rev Robert NesMt, and on Natural History and Theology by Dr 
Wilson. knowledge that the pupils showed of the scientific classifica¬ 

tions of tn&ohjects of Natural History was certainly very perfect. Part 
of an excellent essay on Ornithology composed by one of them was read 
and seemed to interest delight the spectators with whom the room was 
tolerably crowded, but their pleasure and surprise must have reached a 
still greater height when they heard read the long, elaborate and profound 
answers which the pupils had written oiT hand and without reference or 
assistance, in reply to some questions which had been put to them by Dr. 
Wilson ; one was,—and the one which seemed to have been answered with the 
greatest care,—state what you think the characteristic features of the four 
Gospels, and mention something of their writers, (or something to this ef¬ 
fect). A mathematical class which had been taught by the Rev Mr 
Mitchell was also brought forward, Mr. Mitchell said that they had mas¬ 
tered the first six bucks of Euclid and Algebra, as far ns Quadratic Equa¬ 
tions, and asked any oj the gentlemen present to give them a proposition ■ 
a gentleman asked them to construct and demonstrate the 47th proposition 
of the first book, (the squares on the hypothenuse of a right angled trian¬ 
gle &c.,) which they did with ease and correctness. Time did nut permit 
of a more lengthened examination. A blessing was pronounced by the 
Rev, Mr. Montgomery, and the school was dismissed. 

Yesterday morning the school division underwent an examination evin- 

t ing in the pupils a high degree of proficiency. The whole must have been 
very encouraging to their devoted teaehe^s . ,, —Bomhwj Tit e &. 

3. Examination of the Money School, 

The annual examination of the Money School took place on Tuesday the 
16th December. The Lord Bishop was in the chair, and took an animated 
pact in the examination, particularly in the Scripture lessons. He ex¬ 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the answers of the pupils. 
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ft The Money School (so named in commemoration of an excellent man. 
Robert Money) contains in the English department upvvfhls of 160 pupils. 
We regret that our present notion of the annual examination Is so meagre, 
for we observed not a few things betokening the care end attention that are 
devoted to the school. The regularity and order that prevail in the arrange 
jnents arc worthy of all commendation. Considering the difficulty with* 
which this Institution, in common with all on this side of India except the 
richly endow ed Government seminaries, has to struggle, we were pleased 
to see the respectable appearance in point of numbers presented by the 
upper division. The attention paid to the Vernaculars and Sanskrit also 
gratified us. English does not monopolize the entire time of the pupils. 

41 In an institution of this kind, the inculcation of the blessed truths of 
Revelation on (.he mind and heart of the pupils is the supreme object of 
pursuit. That, in addition to this paramount object, a careful intellectual 
discipline is sought to be communicated, was sufficiently obvious from the 
written programme that lay on the table, in which we read that the students 
in the Upper division were to be examined on Algebra, Geometry, Trigono¬ 
metry, Political Geography, Physical Geography, Histories of Greece, 
Rome, end England, Practical Mechanics, and Chemistry .”—Bombay 
Guardian ■ 

4. Baptism op Native Females at Madras. 

We are glad to learn that four of the most advanced pupils, belonging to 
ihc Hindu Girls 1 Department in the above Mission, have been led to re* 
nouticc idolatry and embrace the Gospel. It appears [hat, along with some 
others, they have been for a considerable time convinced of * the Truth/ 
and desirous of baptism. About a fortnight ago, the oldest or these pupils 
was forcibly detained by her relatives from coming to the Mission School, 
—and, it seems, she has since been sent by them to a distance from 
Madras, The following day several of the others stated to the Missionary 
that if they ^ent back to their homos, they would not be permitted to re¬ 
turn any more either; entreating him to allow them to remain in the In¬ 
stitution, as they haled iriolalry, and wished to obey and worship Jesus 
Christ. Arrangements were, accordingly, made for their remaining, under 
the care of the Female Superintendent. 

The relati ves (especially of some of them) became alarmed, and went 
repeatedly, sometime* twice a day, in parties of from two to twelve, to en ■ 
deavour to get the girls away. As Mr, Grant wished to remove, as much 
as possible, all bitterness of feeling, and all groundless suspicions, while 
he at the same time had confidence in the enlightened views and firmness 
of the girls, they were allowed to see them. He was not disappointed; 
the pupils having firmly resisted entreaties and tears, and also violence 
when, once or twice, it was about to be attempted to be offered. They 
Eold their relatives that it would be better for them to leave °the bad way, 
the worshipping of idols, and come, as they had done, into the good way, 
and worship Jesus Christ.” Yet they seemed to feel deeply the separa¬ 
tion, Once, when the mother of one of them fell down, in the oriental 
manner, at her daughter’s feet, and weeping, laid hold of them, and en¬ 
treated her (l to go home with her/' the poor girl wept too, but said * l she 
could not go with her, because then she must leave Jesus Christ ; and she 
must obey him rather than her parents.” lt And does your new religion/' 
said the mother, 41 teach you to disobey and forsake your mother V* ** It 
teaches us/ 3 the girt replied, “ to leave father and mother and all relations 
for Jesus Christ, though it also teaches us still to love them/ 3 The 
mother also sought to prostrate herself in the same manner before the Mis¬ 
sionary and begged him to send away her child. She of course did not 
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succeed, amt was at last obliged to leave, with the assurance that all affec¬ 
tionate care woufrhe taken of her daughter. 

These girls were baptized on Sabbath, the 30th September. After (he 
usual religious services, Mr, Grant, before proceeding with the baptismal 
service* questioned them for about half an h*ur, chiefly on the nature of 
real conversion, the means of abiding in Christ, with the necessity of doing 
so; and on the intent of baptism, and the Scriptural authority for disobey¬ 
ing and leaving tfoeir'earthly parents. Their answers were highly satisfac¬ 
tory to those present; and when they were admitted, by baptism, into the 
visible Church of Christ, they manifested very deep feeling. But their 
tears were not at all those of regret for any thing they had left,—May the 
Holy Spirit preserve and deepen whatever hallowed impressions they then 
felt, and strengthen every holy desire and resolution; tooling and ground¬ 
ing them, more and more, in their most holy faith \ 

All of them had been a considerable time under Christian training in the 
Mission: the oldest, indeed, since its commencement in lS4t>. She is 
about fourteen years of &ge y the next two, thirteen, and the youngest, 
eleven or twelve. 

Of course, the attendance has been considerably reduced ; about a fourth 
of the girls, chiefly the older ones, having left; and a still larger propor¬ 
tion, perhaps, of the boys. We trust the secession will be but temporary, 
and that many others, bolh in Ihsit and similar institutions, may be in¬ 
duced, by the Divine blessing on the Scriplural lessons given litem, to 
yield themselves also to the Saviour.— Madras Christian Instructor. 

5, Baptism, in connection wttit the Church op Scotland at 

Calcutta. 

A nulive Convert, one of the Teachers in the General Assembly's Ins¬ 
titution,, was baptized, last Sabhath evening, in St. Andrew J a Church. 
Upwards of 20G of Ins young fellow countrymen were present. The Rev r 
Mi\ Ogilvie officiated on the occasion. On Hie conclusion of bis sermon, 
he stated that the young man had voluntarily signified his deflre to be ad¬ 
mitted as a member of the Christian Church—that he had maturely consider¬ 
ed and weighed the momentous step which he was now about to take, that 
his friends were well off as to worldly matters, and that he did it for no 
sinister motives. His relatives had used every means to dissuade him 
from renouncing Hinduism, and the abominations of heathenism, but no 
purpose; mid at last, after abandoning all hopes of restraining him from 
his laudable determination* had attacked the Missionaries in the public 
Newspapers. Previously to administering the ordinance* the young man 
was called upon publicly to declare bis motives for becoming a Christian, 
which he did in a clear and decisive and satisfactory manner. He was 
then baptized.— Ibid. 

0. Arrival of Missionaries. 

The Rev. T. II. Filzpatrick M. A.* of Trinity College. Dublin, and 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick arrived at Calcutta by the Barham, on October lUlh, for 
the Punjab Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 

The Rev. H, Stern arrived also by the same* and has since proceeded to 
Benares. 

The Rev. Robert Clark, B. A., of Cambridge, is on his way to India * 
in the ship Trafalgar also for the Punjab Mission.— CAnsfthm Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

The Rev. Mr. Ulmann lias returned from America, and we have just 
heard of the arrival of the Rev. Messrs. Ingolls ami Freeman.™ C. €. Ob. 

7. Lectures on Christian Evidences. 

We are informed that Bsibu Gyanendra Mohun Tagore* who was bap- 
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lizedinto lb* Christian Church, a few months ago, is about to deliver a 
brief course of Lectures, on the Evidences of Christ] nnfty considered in a 
point of view likel y to strike the minds of the more cultivated Hindus, 
We most sincerely wish him every success in this design, which is entirely 
hts own, prompted hy zeal for ihc good of his countrymen. We cannot 
but think, our new Christian friend, though as yet but a neophyte in the 
faith, is not unqualified for the task he proposes to himself, both from his 
own experience of many years in examining the arguments for and against 
the Gospel and also his extensive connection with the upper classes of 
Hindus in Calcutta, and his acquaintance with the state of their minds on 
the subject of religion* We hear too, with much sal is faction, that the 
Kev. K, M. Banurjca will associate himself with his friends in this work, 
and lecture alternately with him. The lectures are to he delivered, we 
hear, in the Old Church Room, Calcutta.— C. C. Observer. 

S* The Durga' Puja' 

We are happy to learn that the DurgS Puja festival lias been less popu¬ 
lar this year, and espec ially with the more resperlallc class of Christians. 
All the papers concur in this. The reporter of the Morning Chronicle 

” We are informed by those who are conversant with such things, that 
the festivities of the Durga Puja have gone off this year, or are going oil, 
with considerable more tameness than they were wont to do in bygone 
years. Economy begins to mark the expenditure at these entertainments, 
where all before was recklessness amt extravagance : nautches are not so 
expensively got up, and the spreads show a most decided falling mT— a 
circumstance which doubtless Wilson and Browne greatly regret, as du 
also the host of feeding guests who delight in such entertainments, and 
whose number is leg]an. Be the cause of this decline what it may, the 
circumstance is one which all right-thinking minds will rejoice at, bearing, 
as it does, evidence of the effects of enlightenment and the s pread of know¬ 
ledge.. Missionaries and divines may attribute the change to the preach¬ 
ing of the word— to the preaching down of nautches, and to their exhor¬ 
tations agafflst the attendance of Christians at the ceremonies. For our 
own part, we look upon il as no more than the result of increasing know¬ 
ledge among the natives, and of a growing conviction of Ihc utter folly and 
vanity of idolatry, with all its concomitant revelry and loin-foolery. 
Whatever he the cause, wc repent, the effect is gratifying to all who have 
the good of Ihc country and its teeming population at heart; and we shall 
rejoice, if year after year, the progress of decline is in proportion to what 
the experience of the past few years exhibits, and which circumstances 
lead us to anticipate. 55 

The Citizen stales that the cause of decay nf the puja has arisen very 
much from the labours of missionaries, and wc have very little doubt but 
that education, conducted by Missionaries and others.as well as more direct 
Missionary labours have chiefly aided in briu^tng about the change which 
all a^ree has taken place in the festivities of the Durg6 Puja, Thu public 
journals announced that his Honor the Deputy Governor vvas to attend the 
nautches. We are glad to find that he did not sanction by Ids presence 
Iho worship of idols. The lime was, when the rulers and judges of the 
land were present on these occasions: happily the times have changed, and 
a public sentiment has been created, which will in futurefleave tjie sanction¬ 
ing of idolatry to those who have but little sense oT propriety , of what is 
due (o themselves, or to the name they profess to bear,—C. C. Advocate. 

9. A sew god at Pali* 

For several weeks past much interest has been awakened among a 
portion of the population of Bombay and the Konkan hy a report that 
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Vilhobrf, the lord of Fandharpur* had appeared in a very remarkable 
manner In one ofhis worshippers at Pali, a village about seven miles 
to the north east of N^golna, Some said that Vithoba, had appeared in 
a dream to a devout Sutar, or carpenter, to whom he promised to ma¬ 
nifest himself in ft visible form on a certain day, in the neigh homing 
ft ream ; and that search being made, I he god was found in the place and 
manner previously intimated. Others said that the Sutar, who for many 
years past had regularly performed the pilgrimage to Pamlhurpur, being 
now too old and feeble to perform the journey, earnest!v besought Vitho- 
t>a to manifest himself; but as the god gave no heed to his entreaties, 
he at length despaired of obtaining this favor, and thinking life not worth 
preserving under such circumstances, leaped into the stream with the in¬ 
tention of drowning himself* when lo! Vithoba sprang forth spontaneous¬ 
ly in a form of a stone image and saved the Sul dr from his fate ! The re¬ 
joicing devotee now bore the image to the shore, though when he placed 
it on lha ground it was so heavy that twelve men were required to lift 
it! The report of this remarkable event soon spread jar and wide and 
thousands of pilgrims set out to behold this new manifestation of their fa¬ 
vorite god. 

A few days since we visited this region, not so much for the purpose of 
beholding Vithob& as to converse with the pilgrims flocking to his shrine. 
At Nagotann, the people who had returned from I he pilgrimage all agreed 
in saying that there were two images, one of YithoM and the other of his 
wife Rakhiinfd, both of .which had unquestionably been formed by the 
image-maker in the usual manner. But none could tell how they had 
found their way to their present locality. It moreover appeared that 
tlie images were not at Ball but at a very small village called Ghapaki 
about three miles beyond. On our way to this hitler place we met great 
numbers of pilgrims, men, women and children returning as they said from 
Panrihurpnr. Most of these were Kunahis from the Konknn. They had 
seen the new god respecting whom they knew only that he had appear¬ 
ed in a remarkable manner and that rows made to him were found to 
prove efficacious. 

Ghapaki we found in a romantic, secluded valley near the junction of 
two small streams which flow from (he neighbouring hills. Near Ike 
confluence of these streams, and a short distance from a village of len small 
houses a number of slight boot hi had been hastily erected, tinder one of 
which with ft very thin covering of grass above their heads, the images 
were placed. The others were occupied by dealers in parched rice, grain, 
confectionery, glass, bangles for the women, &.c. &c, ; the whole having the 
appearance of one of the annual fairs or ydtras so common in the Koukun. 
There being no accommodations fur the pilgrims most of them arrive and 
leave on the same day; some however encamp out in the open air fora 
single night. Vithoba and Rakhmai formed apparently of the common trap 
rockj and well besmeared with oil to darken the colour, fire very much 
like the ordinary images in the temples of Vithoba, being sufficiently rough, 
especially on Ihe back, to remove all doubt as (o their having come from 
the hands of the stone-cutter. As usual a small linga is cut on the top 
of the head of Vithoba, who was dressed in a coarse, dirly dhota r, a coarse, 
brown turban, a spotted red shawl, with a piece ol cheap cotton cloth over 
his shoulders and a maid or string of fu/ast beads about his neck. Rakhm&i 
who is mudi smaller than her husband, wore a coarse chequered sddi, such 
as is worn by the common Kunabi women. 

This place being in the territory of Saehivpant, the native Government 
had taken charge of the new deities, so far at least as to appoint a Kdrkun 
and several attendants to receive ihe offerings of the pilgrims, a small 
allowance being 'mad# to the old Sufdr, who acts as pujrirr, for puj& ex- 
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penaes It was truly painful'to see the poor ignorant pilgrims come forward 
to embrace these images and present before them their scanty offerings of 
rice, betel nut, flowers &c, Some of them in addition make vows lo pre¬ 
sent larger offerings at a future day if t lie god would prosper them h\ re ■ 
gard lo some specified matter. Our attention was particularly arrested by 
a female, who came forivtuai and made a vow on behalf of a sick neighbour, 
a rupee being promised toThe god in case of recovery. As the desires of 
those making vows nre likely in a proportion of cases to be gratified, this 
becomes an important source of income. The general impression was that 
vows made to the new Vithobh are remarkably efficacious. Some said 
that the blessings sought by means of vows to him bad been obtained 
already in four or five cases while others placed the number at over a hun¬ 
dred—the old Sutdr especially was disposed lo make it very very great. 
Among other wonderful things, he told us of a blind man who only the day 
previous, hsul been restored lo sight on approaching to worship before the 
image of Vilhobw i but he could not tell us the name of this person, whence 
he came whither he had gone,nttr any thing whatever res pee Ling him ! And 
no one else appeared to know any thing of the matter; the whole eii- 
dnntty being mere gap , got up for the sake of the effect upon the poor 
credulous pilgrims. 

After we became settled in our tent the old Rut or paid us a visit and 
the amount of his story was as follows; — 

** My name is Shiva ram ; 1 em a Sutdr or carpenter by Uirlh but from 
my youth 1 have followed the life of a Gosdtf, or Sddhu 3 and have filled 
my belly by begging and recounting the praises of Vithoba. For five 
years I resided at Pandhurpur, mi d since then have lived at tills, place. 
About ten years ago 1 lost my right mind, being possessed by Vithubii who 
in dreams promised to manifest himself to me in a visible form. On one 
occasion about six years since, he promised to appear on a certain day, 
and I accordingly gave notice lo the people of the neighbouring villages, 
many of whom assembled and by my directions searched the neighbour¬ 
ing Streams in hopes of finding the god. But they searched in vain; and 
finding themselves deceived they returned to their houses thinking the 
whole story was a mere dream of a crazy man. Again, on the 10th of 
last KSrlik (Nov. 19ih) Vdhobft positively promised to assume a visibite 
form on the morrow and 1 again gave notice to the people, a number of 
whom assembled to see what would happen. After searching for some 
time one of them found Ilakhm&i in Ihc smaller si ream the Banganga and 
after two or three hours further search I cast myself into a deep place in 
the larger stream and found the irnag^ of Vithobi. This was so light that 
I lifted it with case, though when brought on shore it was found a toad for 
two or moie people. In anticipation of whal was to happen, 1 find pie* 
pared a clean, smooth place for the god on the English side of the river and 
had there set up the flag of Vithoba, where it is still waving. But when 
the report that Vithobahad actually appeared reached the Government ticr- 
vanls, they came and look possession of the images and placed them under 
the booth where they now are, a Karkun and six sepoys being in attend¬ 
ance lo lake charge of the offerings, I act ns Pvjdri ami regularly per¬ 
form lhe Arii } &e. &c. but only four annas are daily allowed for all ex¬ 
penses of oil, camphor, incense, &c. fcc, n sum wholly insufficient two ru¬ 
pees at the least being required daily in order that the puja may he pro¬ 
perly performed. But what can I do 1 the Government has all its own 
way. In addition to these lour annas daily, I my self, os yet, get nothing, 
except what the pious pilgrims voluntarily bestow. Have I not then abun¬ 
dant reason to complain of the zulum of Government V* 

Wo suggested that perhaps the Government intended to devote the 
offerings in the first place, to the erection of a tem^ for the reception of 
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Iba images who could hardly be expected to remain contentedly in their 
present position, exposed to heat, rain, &c. iTe replied that if the whole 
matter were left in his hands, he would remove the images across the line 
into the English territory, and soon huild a temple at s an expense of Ks 
2,000 at least. He further, among other things, said that he had been in 
his right mind since the visible manifestation^ the god, also that Vitho- 
bft had promised to put an end to the cholera, rot only in this country hut 
throughout the world, on condition of being duly honored, and having Ids 
fame spread abroad. 

Some of these statements were confirmed by the Government servants, 
from whom vve further learned that during the first month, in addition to 
rice, plantains, bclrl-nuts, &c, Rs. ISO of coin had been presented as of¬ 
ferings to Vilhoba by the pilgrims. Almost the whole of this consisted of 
Shivardis there being only one four anna piece, and L^o or three two 
anna pieces. Most of the pilgrims do not present money before the god, 
and those who do almost uniformly offer a e&ivardt, a native copper coin' 
about one fifth of an anna in value. It was thought by those in attendance 
that not less than 20,000 pilgrims had been to visit those imaces during 
the first month; and this, we arc persuaded,.is not an exaggerated esti¬ 
mate. It appears that arrangements are in progress for the erection ot 
a temple, and this bids fair to become one of the most celebrated places 
of pilgrimage in all the Honkan. True, the times are not propitious for 
pat in rug off new gods, but the credulity of the poor Kunabis is truly as¬ 
tonishing. And Viihobk seems to4ic fast becoming their favorite deity. 

The report made to the Native guverment on the occasion of the finding 
of the images was as follows : — 

" A true Report dated this 25th Moharrairi, Fasli 1261. corresponding 
to Nov. 21st* A, 1). 1851. 

11 At the village of War sal in the Gudhar Taluka, lives a Sudhtt named 
Shivar4m bin Vilhojf, of the Sutdr caste, u constant w orshipper of VilhobS 
the Lord of Panrfharpuv* On the night of the 11th of the first half of the 
month Kttriik, Vilhobaappeared to him in a dream promising to manifest 
himself in a visible form ; whereupon he went and dug up some bushes 
near the Mangoe (roc on the plain at the border of the village, and there 
seating himself continued to repeat the praiso of YUhohS; saying also tif 
the people, < E Here Vilhoba will appear to me in a visible form.” On Llm 
11th of the latter half of K5rlik he sat repeating (be name of Vithoba until 
9 or 10 o'clock, when suddenly stopping, he said to the people, Lo ! the 
goddess Rakhmabfti has come \ search and find her.” The villagers then 
proceeded to search the Banganga, which Hows from the neighboring 
Haincshnar, and ore long fbmid the image of Raklunabai. The Sddhu 
then recommenced calling llie names of Vilhoba, and after about two hours 
cried out “ Vithoba himself has eoinc also !” The people then searched 
the river which flows past Jamba! pfidi, in which they found die image of 
Vilhoba not far from the junction of this stream with thcBangangS. 
Vithobrf having been brought to the shore ,lheal>ovesaid devotee, Shivardm, 
placed both images on the plain near the* village of WaisaVand began to 
worship them, repeating aloud their names in the usual manner. At this 
time I was absent on business at Udhar, 1ml hearing that the Lord of 
Panciharpur and Rakhmai had suddenly appeared about midday, I hastened 
thither, and found two beautiful images, such as no image-maker in all the 
Konkan could produce : they are it is true formed of stone but appear as 
if they had been east in a mould instead of being hewn out by hand. The 
height of the image of Vithoba is such that a person seated on the ground 
can perform ail the puja without difficulty. In his hands he holds the 

* This is evidently Nov. IJhli beiii£ the coi-rcs ponding dale — Erf, Dnuano 

da if a. 
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nhankh ami the Chakra (emblems of Vishnu) and on his head is the linga 
of Shiva. The image of ttnkhinahu is much smaller, and both areorna¬ 
mented in the usual way, just according to the description previously given 
by ihe SadhU} Shivavrfun. The news of this wonderful event having 
spread to the neighbouring villages, already several hundred people had 
assembled, all which is duly reported for the information of Government. 
The images being exposed to Lhc sun on the open plain, I ordered the bi- 
garics oft he neighbouring villages, to put up u temporary booth for their 
protection. These images appear in have been formed in lire usual way by 
the hand ofthe workman, and would he a load for about six men. They, 
f think, would cost not less than about 50 nr 100 rupees, though the old 
Sutdr is evidently quite poor. Whether the images were brought by some 
persons and placed in the water according to llif^SvfwVs directions, or 
whether the event lias been brought to pass in some "other way is still with 
me a matter of doubt. But 1 will continue to investigate this point, and 
will report all for your information. 

(Signed.) Ramchaxbua Kashihao, 

Jllatit ale ddr. T Vritten a t TJdh err. 

In reference to this subject we would ask the attention of our native 
.readers to the following considerations— 

1. These images, as staled by I he Mamaledar, have evidently been 
made in the usual manner. This is admitted on all hands, the Solar him¬ 
self not excepted, 

2. No one ever heard of stone images moving from place to place of 
their own accord, nor does any one believe in the possibility of such a 
thing. 

3. These images therefore must have been brought from Bombay or 
elsewhere, by some person or persons, and cast into t he places where they 
were discovered. And as the images arc new, this must have been done 
recently, 

4. The Sutdr who discovered the images, and hundreds of others like 
him, fill their bellies by means of VilUobu, Anything that increases his 
fame increases their profits And anything which could be palmed off as 
n miraculous manifestation of the god, would be worth more to them than 
the consccrnlion o! an bundled neiv idols in the ordinary way. 

5. There is not the least difficulty in procuring as many new idols as 
may be wanted, and at no very great expense. Neither is there any dim- 
cully in gelling them smelly transported and deposited in any designated 
place. 

fi. Imposture and deception lire no new things in the world. Not only 
in India, hut in countries boasting a far higher degree of enlightenment, 
have new gods and saints been repeatedly palmed off upon l he public, in 
a manner Jar more mysterious and remarkable than Ibis appearance of 
Villiobl And in some cases Ihc deception has subsequently been fully 
exposed, as doubtless might easily be done in the present case, were the 
authorities sufficiently interested in bringing Lhe tacts to light, instead of 
profiting by the imposture, as is iimv done. 

7, These images being evidently of human workmanship, and not 
having as yet been consecrated, arc not recognized as gods by the Brah- 
mans. They ate in lnet little belter than common stones, in their view, 

S. There is not the least imaginable evidence of any thing remarkahJe 
about these images. They arc formed of the common trap rock, and the 
workmanship Is of very ordinary character. The only evidence adduced 
m their favor, in addition to the Siitar’s story of his dream, is that persons 
making vows to I he in have had their w lakes fill filled. But in this there is 
nothing remarkable. Were they to make vows to anything whatever. even 
Third ftpmrcs, Von, III. No. 1 4 
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iu the shoes they wear, their desire (o recover from ou tness, &iv. t &r 
would in many eases be fulfilled. People indeed rec over Amu sickness, 
and are prospered El) their various concerns without making vows at alb 
9. f here Is nothing to show that lids whole story of a rcmsirUahlc ma¬ 
nifest.ati cm ol Vi til old is not an interested and wicked imposition upon 
the credulity of a credulous people. And in view of all Mint has come to 
our knowledge, we have not the least doubt that siirh it is. Our advice 
then to I lie native population is to remain at home and save their time and 
their money, instead of becoming the dupes of a Uiisoial le imposture by 
going on pilgrimage Gliapakb Lei all learn to worship |lm true God, 
their Creator, Preserver and constant benefactor, in spirit and iu Itulh ; 
and they will then feel no need of unsighilv stone images to which to 
direct their worship. And they will hint 'that His a erne c is not gijc 
voub, but I h a I in the keeping of His commandments t he res is great 
row u i d — Dnyii nodatja 


A SI AT I C (i LE v | y G3. 

A broad distinction must he made between the philological researches of 
a few teamed professors, ami the colloquial probe irm \\ tuned prtmiiucia 
tion, and idiomatic fluency essential lo inlercuurso with the less educated 
classes of the various Indian races. I recollect several iut Idcnts strongly 
illustrating the necessity of such a distinct ion. At Benares, a very few 
years ago, an English othrer who lied passed college for Inch nndh irnrv 
in the native languages, and obtained medals, Ac.,'having been appointed 
interpreter on a court of requests, was hardly able to understand fir inms- 
lato what the bunnenh (grocer) of his regiment said, mid an chi major, a 
member of the court, had to do the duly instead of him. I have frequently 
attended the general parades in India, where a Genera] Order, or sen tench 
of some court-martial, was to he read, and the sepoys were assembled to 
be made acquainted with iL Although the translation had been before 
hand revised by the regimental rnooinRiee, and put in such plain language 
as would be perfectly intelligible to the sepoys ; yet, owing to Ihc fad 
pronunciation ot the interpreter of the corps, they did not understand n 
word of it, and I have heard them say to each other,—*' isaheb ne girju 
kyeu,*' a shmg expression commonly used hv servants and others, and 
signifying lf the gentleman said his prayers. n 

Some years ago, an English gentleman hi civil nnjdtiy, in the Cis-Sutlej 
states, asked Urn defendant in a cause, “Have you any witnesses V* The 
defendant replied that he had none except Khooda and Rmsool (i. e. Gml 
and the Prophet). The Englishman look a note of Ihis, anil desired him 
to attend the court the next day, when his witnesses should have been 
summoned by thcimair. The next morning the defendant maria his au 
pea ranee, and the gentleman desired flic ua/vr lo lake the evidence of his 
witnesses. Lf Khoodawuud” (my lord I), said the nazir, £ ‘he has got no 
witnesses.” At this the Englishman became angry, and taxed the nazir 
with deceiving him, producing the paper on wliuh he had noted down 
If Kliooda” and if Russool . 35 The nazir, who had Jearned a liLlle English 
at a missionary school, explained the error of the Englishman, who no 
ways abashed, laughed at his own blunder, and replied, in Hindoos! a nee, 
at Least as bad as the nazir’s broken English, ** ihtiten kym (instead ol 
ghvltee Aooee), hi I have inside a irjisliike . 11 A iiiorc glaring one could 
certainly hardly have been committed, fhe words Khooda ami Rusnoolle- 
iri £ offEurh extremely common u lien's Indian Mail 
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I—Memoirs of Dr Chalmers.* 

Three volumes of the Life of Dr. Chalmers have already been pub¬ 
lished ; arid these we rejoice to say, have obtained a most favourable 
reception. Their circulation has kept pace with that of the most 
popular works of the day? not even excepting Macauley'a History of 
England; they have been ordered in fifties and hundreds by London 
circulating libraries; and more copies of them have been sold than of 
the whole nine volumes of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, These 
facts may be taken as affording a guarantee of the fidelity and skill 
with which the task that devolved upon him has been accomplished 
by Dr. Hanna. Tho'se who are distrustful of the voxpopuli will find 
ample grounds for a similar conclusion in the verdicts of our literary 
organs, and in the satisfaction of the personal friends of the great 
Scottish divine. 

While these Memoirs have been carefully constructed with an eye lo 
the literary requirements of our times, the cause of their popularity is 
rather to be found in the character and genius of Dr, Chalmers, than 
in the skill of his biographer. Profound speculations arouse thought 
in one person, and passages, pregnant with eloquence and poetry, ex¬ 
cite the feelings of another; but all are eager lo hear the story of llte 
life and quick to understand the lessons ii is fitted to convey. In the 
ordinary affairs of life the highest of our species are in part brought 
down to the comprehension of the weakest and the least. The Chris¬ 
tian, who could not descend with Dr, Chalmers into the dim recesses 
of the human mind, nor mount, with his winged illustrations beyond thr 
milky way, can yet trace, by means of familiar letters and scraps of 
journals, the progress of divine truth in a noble soul. The philanthro¬ 
pist, who in former years was repelled by the ardour with which the 
Doctor was wont to iqgist. on certain means of good, now recognizes the 
intensity of the love by which his once opponent was actuated. The 

^ Memoirs ofihn Lite and Writing* ot Thomas Chaimcr* D. D. LL J>, Ry hit Stjn in 
law. ihe Rev, William Iianna LL.lt, VoL L Edinburgh, 18 ,M). 
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man of the world sees that this facik princeps ofEvangeljeism, cherish¬ 
ed a joyful, general spirit amid all his earnestness. Not a few, we 
trust, acknowledge with rejoicing, that so lately lived among us a true, 
great man, who laid at his Saviour's feet, the talents, the genius, and the 
fame, he had received from God. We have no intention, however, of 
indulging in general reflections, and must proceed to the task of pre¬ 
senting our readers with a brief abstract of the first volume. 

Dr. Chalmers, who was born at Anslruther in Fife in the year 1780, 
was early sent to school and was remembered by his school-fellows, 
■< as one of the idlest, strongest, merriest, and most generous-hearted 
boys" in the place. Humorous and vigorous, he was seldom out of 
mischief, but could never be charged with maliciousness or falsehood. 
From his teacher it does not appear that he learned much ; but in after 
years he contributed regularly to the support of this teacher who, on 
his death he said of him ; “ He has often done me good both as res¬ 
pects my soul and my body—many a pithy sentence he uttered when 
he threw himself in my way—many a pound-note has the Doctor given 
me, and he always did the thing as if he were afraid that any person 
should see him. At an early period Dr. Chalmers seems to have given 
tokens of that sensibility and turn for oratory, by which he was after¬ 
wards distinguished. When only three years old*he was found pacing 
up and down in an excited state, repeating Davids words on the death 
of Absalom . 

Before he was twelve years old, he entered as a student at St* An¬ 
drews ; being at that time idle, volatile < c and but ill prepared for reap¬ 
ing the full benefit of a college course*” It was not till his third ses¬ 
sion that he began to distinguish himsef by his enthusiastic study of 
mathematics, politics, and ethics* During the second year of his Divi¬ 
nity course, the study of the writings of Jonathan Edwards and of 
his earlier favourite, Godwin, led Dr. Chalmers to adopt the theory 
of necessity, with the warmest enthusiasm of this time he wrote in 
1831. “ I remember when a student of Divinity, and long ere I could 

relish evangelical sentiment, I spent nearly a twelve month in a sort of 
mental elysium, and the one idea which ministered to my soul all its 
rapture was the magnificence of the God-head, and the universal 
subordination of all things to the one great purpose for which He 
evolved and was supporting creation-” 

In 1798, he entered a family as tutor being so affected on leaving 
his friends as to mount his horse with his face towards the tail. The 
treatment he received in his tutorship was by no means to his taste, 
and some amusing letters are given complaining of the indignities 
which were heaped upon him. These, however, he by no means pas- 
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sively received, and one of his answers to the master of the house was 
almost worthy of Dr* Johnson. On being charged with pride, he said, 
« There is that pride which lords it over inferiors; and there is that 
pride which rejoices in repressing the insolence of superiors. The 
first I have none of—the second I glory in.” On leaving this situation 
he was licensed at nineteen years of age, to preach; the excuse for Ins 
youth being, that lie was " a lad o 3 pregnantpairts” 

After spending two sessions at Edinburgh, under the tuition of Pro¬ 
fessors PI ay fa it, Stewart, and Robinson, Dr. Chalmers was appointed 
Mathematical Assistant at St. Andrew's and sliortly after became parish 
minister of Kilmany. Afraid, on being dismissed from his Assistant- 
ship, that his Academical fame might be tarnished, lie resolved on 
opening Mathematical class at St. Andrews in opposition to those 
of the University, a step which excited no little surprise in that quiet 
collegiate tow n. But neither the duties of his parish nor the teaching 
of mathematics afforded sufficient congenial employment for his active 
spirit; and he likewise undertook to deliver lectures on Chemistry. 
This conduct did not pass without the disapproval of his Presbytery, 
but before this body and shortly afterwards in a published pamphlet. 
Dr. Chalmers defended the ability of ministers to discharge all their 
clerical duties and at the same time engage in literary and scientific 
e m ployme n ts. This v ie w, ho we ver, he after wa rds rej e c te d an d, o n h is 
pamphlet beiog brought up against him in the Genera! Assembly of 
1825, he made the following striking retraction of the opinion ii 
advocated. 

<f At the close of the debate, and amid breathless silence, he spoke as 
follows:— 

“Sir, that pamphlet 1 now declare to have been a production of my 
own 3 published twenty years ago. I was indeed much surprised to hear 
it brought forward and quoted this evening; and I instantly conceived that 
the reverend gentleman who did so, bad been working at the trade of a 
resurrectionist. Verily I believed that my unfortunate pamphlet had 
long ere now descended into the tomb of merited oblivion, and that there 
it was mouldering in silence, forgotten ami disregarded. Bat since that 
gentleman has brought it forward in the face of this House, I can assure 
him that I feel grateful to him from the bottom of my heart, for the oppor¬ 
tunity he has now afforded me of making a public recantation of the senti¬ 
ments it contains. 1 have read a tract entitled the * Last Moments of I he 
Earl of Rochester/ and I was powerfully struck in reading it, with the 
conviction how much evil a pernicious pamphlet' may be the means of 
disseminating. At the time when I wrote it, I did not conceive that my 
pamphlet would do much evil; but, sir, considering the conclusions that 
have been deduced from it by the reverend gentleman, 1 do feel obliged in 
him for reviving it, and for bringing me forward to make my public remm- 
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ciatioh of what is there written. 1 now confess myself to ha\ e been guilty 
of a heinous crime, and 1 now stand a repentant culprit before the bar of 
this venerable assembly. 

lt The circumstances attending Ihc publication of my pamphlet were 
shortly ss follows:—As far back as twenty years ago, I was ambitious 
enough to aspire to be successor to Professor Playfair in the mathematical 
chair of the University of Edinburgh. During the discussion which took 
place relative to the person who might be appointed his successor, there 
appeared a letter from Professor Playfair to the magistrates of Edinburgh 
on the subject, in which he stated it as his conviction, that no person 
could be found competent to discharge the duties of the mathematical 
chair among the clergymen of the Church of Scotland. I was at that time, 
sir, more devoted to mathematics than to the literature of my profession; 
and feeling grieved and indignant at what I conceived an undue reflection 
on the abilities and education of our clergy, I came forward with that 
pamphlet to rescue them from what I deemed an unmerited reproach, by 
maintaining that a devoted and exclusive attention to the study of mathe¬ 
matics was not dissonant to the proper habits of a clergyman. Alas r . sir, 
so T thought in my ignorance and pride. I have now no reserve ill saying 
that the sentiment was wrong, and that, in lhe utterance of it, I penned 
what was most outrageously wrong. Strangely blinded that I was l What, 
iir, U the object of mathematical science % Magnitude and the propor¬ 
tions of magnitude. But then, sir, I had forgotten two magnitudes—1 
thought not of the littleness of time—I recklessly thought not of the great' 
ness of eternity!" 

During the years J8G7, 8, and 9, Dr. Chalmers diversified the tenor 
of his parochial life by delivering lectures on Chemistry, visiting Lon¬ 
don, and writing on Political Economy. At ibis period his religious 
views scarcely rose above a refun d and imaginative kind of natural 
religion. Such writers as Baxter and Doddridge were Ids special abo¬ 
mination and he was wont vehemently to warn bis parishioners against 
fanatical religious enthusiasm* t£ The tenets of those/' he once said 
from the pulpit, “ whose gloomy and unenlarged minds are apt to ima¬ 
gine that the Author of Nature required the death of Jesus merely for 
the reparation of violated justice, are rejected by all free and rational 

inquirers.Let us my brethren, beware of such errors. Let us view 

such fanatical vagaries with the contempt they deserve, and walk in the 
certain path marked out to us by reason and by Scripture, Thus shall 
we rise superior to our -imaginary terrors, and learn to lament the real 
imperfections of our character. Thus shall we approve ourselves 
worthy of the Divine 'goodness, by directing our efforts to the cultiva¬ 
tion of our pious affections, and lo improvement of our social conduct. 
Thus shall we exemplify the real nature of the Christian service, which 
consists in gratefully adoring the Supreme Being, and in diffusing the 
blessed influences of charity, moderation, and peace.” In these sen- 
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tences we only sec* tempered by a naturally warm heart and benevolent 
disposition* the influence of that Moderatism, the chilling influence of 
which deadened, at an early period, the religious sensibility of Burns 
and led Thomas Oarylc to seek a more congenial home among the 
poetical and philosophical missionaries of Germany, But Chalmers 
was neither left, to remain satisfied with ethical religion* nor permitted 
to wander in vain after peace, among the delusive abstractions of Phi’ 
losophy. Along the path of sorrow he was led to the foot, of the cross. 
The death of friends and his own severe illness first taught him his 
need of a higher support than any he had vet obtained. 11 is journal 
and letters of the year 1810, show that Itis entrance into the Divine 
fife was gradually progressed and accompanied by struggles. At first 
lye seems to have placed most reliance on earnest striving and on vigi¬ 
lant self-instruction : but he soon began to feel that “ do this and live" 
brought no peace to his soul, Wilberforctfs H practical view of Chris¬ 
tianity” seems specially to have been blessed in leading him to be¬ 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ. After a trial of the Gospel method lie 
thus records his deliberate conviction in his journal of January 1811 ; 

A review of this day sends home to my conviction the futility of 
resting a man's hope of salvation upon mere obedience ; that there 
is no confidence but in ( -hml; that the best security, in fact, for the 
performance of our duties is that faith which worketli by love, and 
which, under the blessing of God, will carry us to a height of moral 
excellence that a mere principle of duty, checked and disappointed 
as it must often be in its efforts after an unattainable portion* could 
never have readied/ 1 

The effects of this change are well indicated by the deeper sense 
of responsibility he was led to fed in regard to his pulpit ministrations 
ami general conversation. Preached at Leuchars/ 1 lie writes, 41 Must 
enter more earnestly and particularly into the peculiar doctrines,” 
Jl Hear from Mr. Thomson that Mrs. Bethuiie is delighted with my 
orthodoxy. This is so far satisfactory; but let me rise above the 
temptation of human praise.” “Now that I have got well, let me de¬ 
vote a great part of my time to the business of my parish ; and may it 
he the main anxiety of my life, O Lord, to promote Thy glory,” “G 
God, may 1 number my days so as to apply my heart to wisdom, Grant 
me the guidance of thy spirit and the joys of thy salvation. Make my 
delight, O Lord, to be in thy law, and may eternity be ever present to 
my recollection and my feelings. Time is short \ and as years revolve 
over me, may l learn to prize as the trust of all wisdom, the wisdom 
of the gospel, I am in thy hand, O God. If thou pleasest to add au^ 
other year to my pilgrimage below, may it witness my progress in the 
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faith and charity of the New Testament* Make me to feel a dear 
union with thee in Christ. May l take the joys of thy chosen? and re¬ 
joice in the contemplation of that everlasting crown which is laid up 
for a tl who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth- May I be 
faithful in the duties of my calling, and may the care of the souls of 
my people engross more of my time and prayers and strenuous ap¬ 
plication* AH I ask is for the sake of Him to whom, with thee and 
the Holy Spirit I (y ve all the praise and all the glory.” i4 1 went too 

Tar in my dissatisfaction with-I feel humbled, and ask with tears* 

for pardon and reformation. May I be strengthened, O Lord, by thy 
glorious might to all patience/with long-suffering and joyfulness* 11 — 
“ I am much struck with the banishment of religion from the thoughts 
and conversation. What is this O God, but banishment from theet 
Recall me from this banishment; and whatever I do rnay I do it iu 
the name of Jesus *”— ls I have not yet reached that repose of heart 
which in the beautiful language of one of our old prophets, is termed 
quietness and assurance for ever. But I am deceived if f am not feel¬ 
ing my way towards it; and I have to attest, that ihd ground is never 
firmer under my feet than when I rest my confidence in Christ, and 
make Him ad my redemption and all my righteousness.” 

An old privileged neighbour used to complain to Dr. Chafmers,— 
u I find you aye busy, Sir, with one thing or another, buL come when I 
may, I never find you at your studies for the Sabbath.” Now, how¬ 
ever, there was no such ground for complaint, and the Bible, both in 
our translation and in the original languages, became Chalmers J s con¬ 
tinual study. No wonder then that he commenced enthusiastically to 
support the Bible Society and instituted an auxiliary to it at Kilm&ny* 
hi his experience of the working of this association which was sup¬ 
ported by small contributions, he seems to have been greatly impress, 
ed by that 14 power of littles,” on the importance of which he after* 
wards insisted in regard to the Free Church. His marriage took 
place shortly after; and the happiness it brought only increased the 
devout thankfulness of Dr. Chalmers to Him from whom cometb 
every good and perfect gift* In the year 1813 his attention was di¬ 
rected to the missionary operations then being carried on at Seram* 
pore by Dr. Carey and his illustrious associates* Iu these efforts he 
took the deepest interest and published a missionary sermon. The 
whole of his diary of this year is exceedingly interesting as evincing 
the hearty genial feeling of the man and his growth in grace and in 
the wisdom of the Lord. He made a vigorous attempt to dispense in 
his pulpit ministrations with the use of written compositions, but soon 
found extemporizing to be unsuited to his peculiar genius which na- 
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turally tended towards redundancy and amplification. His discourses 
were generally written in short hand and currente calamo; but were 
distinguished by great eloquence and beauty of style. Dr. Hanna says, 
“ I have been able to trace to this period so many of the sermons 
afterwards selected by their author for publication, and have found so 
few alterations made on the original manuscripts in preparing them 
for the press, as to be satisfied that the three final years of his ministv 
at Kihnany supplied as many as elaborate, and as eloquent discourses, 
as any other three years in the whole course of his ministry. They 
were, to a great extent, the spontaneous products of that new love and 
zeal which Divine grace had planted in his soul.” His more elabora¬ 
ted discourses were prepared with special reference to those which 
had been delivered previous to the change and which, lie feared, 
might have produced injurious effects. 

The consequences of the change which took place in the preach¬ 
ing of Chalmers are thus vividly described by his biographer.—“It 
was not long till the whole aspect of the Sabbath congregations in 
Kilmany Church was changed. The stupid wonder whicli used to sit 
on the countenances of the few villagers or farm-servants who attend¬ 
ed divine service, was turned into a fixed, intelligent and devout atten¬ 
tion. It was not easy for the dullest to remain uninformed; for, if 
the preacher sometimes soared too high for the best trained of his 
people to follow him, at other time, and much oftener lie put the 
matter of his message so as to force for it an entrance into the most 
sluggish understanding. Nor was it easy for the most indifferent to 
remain unmoved, as, the first fervours of a new-born faith and love 
found such thrilling strains in which to vent themselves. The church 
became crowded. The feeling grew with the numbers who shared in 
it. 'fhe fame of these wonderful discourses which were now emanat¬ 
ing from the burning lips of this new evangelist spread throughout the 
neighbourhood, till at last there was not an adjacent parish which did 
not send its weekly contribution to his ministry. Persons from ex¬ 
treme distance in the country found themselves side by side in the 
same crowded pew. Looking over the congregation, the inhabitant 
of Dundee could generally count a dozen or two of his fellow-towns¬ 
men around him; while ministers from Edinburgh or Glasgow were 
occasionally detected among the crowd. All this told distinctly 
enough of the popularity of the preacher; but within the parish, and 
as the effect of such a ministry as lias been now described, what were 
the spiritual results?—Too delicate a question this for any full or sa¬ 
tisfactory reply : but of one Sabbath’s services we shall tell the fruits. 
.... Two young tnen heard this sermon, the one the son of a farmer 
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in the parish, the other the son of one of the villagers. 11 After sermon, 
happening to meet, they spoke to each other of the deep sense of sin 
which had been aroused in their souls; and entering a plantation en¬ 
gaged in heartfelt and earnest prayer. This practice they kept tip 
and on meeting after a separation of many years, they revisted the spot 
and engaged in those exercises which had so much contributed to make 
them faithful servants in the Lord's vineyard.” 

During his residence at Kilmany, Chalmers was engaged in prepar¬ 
ing an article on Christianity, for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia after¬ 
wards expended into his “ Evidences of Christianity." He also pub¬ 
lished paraplets and reviews, among which was a contribution to the 
11 Eclectic" ori an article which appeared in the » Edinburgh" lauda¬ 
tory of the Moravian missions; bis principal design in this article was 
to oppose the shallow notion, that a barbarous community must be 
civilized before it can be christianized. At this early period he sug¬ 
gested that reconciliation between the poets of Geology and the literal 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, w hich is now generally 
accepted both by religious and scientific men. 

In these years he seldom took a part in presbyterial debates but on 
a few occasions his sarcastic humour excited much admiration, In 
ihe General Assembly of 1814, he warmly opposed the permitting a 
professor to undertake a congregational charge, and thus met the ob¬ 
jection that there was no special law forbidding such pluralities and that 
a Jaw to tliis effect would require to be made. “ It is true that by ihe 
proposed law you shut me out from being a professor, but by the 
principle of this said law you open up for me a thousand other em¬ 
ployments. There is almost nothing which I may not dowhy, 1 
may catch rats if I choose. It is not known to me that a law has yet 
been passed providing against the abuse of a country minister adding 
to the emoluments of his office the gains which may come to him 
from the calling of a rat-catcher. Well, then, this is the employment 
which I choose to betake myself to, and in the prosecution of it 1 
may carry it with proud defiance against all my ecclesiastical su¬ 
periors. It is quite in vain to talk of my time and my duties, ami 
above all, of the overwhelming ridicule which I have brought upon a 
dignified profession : I entrench myself behind the principle that there 
is no law ; and when carried to the bar of the General Assembly, I ask 
my accusers where is their law, for they can do nothing without a law. 

At the close of 1S14, Dr. Chalmers then about thirty-four years old, 
was appointed minister of the Tron Church at Glasgow. It was not 
without a struggle that this appointment was secured for the great 
evangelical minister; and amusing accounts are given of the battle that 
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had to he fought A JiUle consideration led to Ub acceptance of iV 
charge ami at this stage the first volume of his Memoirs ends. 


II.—The Jiavs in China,* 

We have received from the excellent bishop of Victoria a copy of a 
most interesting pamphlet, the title of which we have subjoined. We 
cannot more appropriately introduce it to the notice of our readers 
than in the words of the bishop himself, 

“The subject of the “Jews in China 33 is one calculated to awaken 
peculiar interest in the mind of the Biblical critic, as well as the student 
of general literature. The small amount of certain knowledge respect¬ 
ing them in past times, anti the long period which lias elapsed w ithout any 
addition being made to former accounts, have tended to excite in many a 
desire that some more definite and detailed information should be pro 
cured respecting this long-isolated and almost unknown remnant of the 
Jewish race. 

For ihc little previous knowledge which we possess respecting the 
“Jews in China,” we are almost exclusively indebted to the researches 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries in a former age. The work publish 
ed by James Finn, Esq. in 18-13, contains the principal previously-exist- 
ing materials, which have been presented ill a succinct and interesling 
from to European renders. It was at the commencement of the I7th cen¬ 
tury, that the Jesuit Missionary Ricci, amt his learned associates at 
Peking, were suddenly made acquainted with the existence of ft Jewish 
colony at K’hae-fung-foo, the capital of Ho-nan province. A Jewish 
scholar and expectant of civil promotion, a native of that city, temporaii 
ly resident at Peking, introduced himself to the Missionaries * and an 
non need himself of the same religion as the foreigners. Being led bv 
Ricci to view the interior of the chapel, and the paintings above the alter 
and around the sides of the building, he proceeded to bow before the 
various pictures, professing, however, to perform this unusual act, only 
in imitation of his guide and conductor, and as a homage to the great an 
castors of his race. It was only by means of a subsequent explanation, 
that the misunderstanding was removed, and the fact of the mutual dis¬ 
tinctness of the two religions became clear to the mind of each. 

The interesting information obtained from this Jewish visitor, led Ricci 
three years afterwards, to despatch a Chinese Christian to K’hae-fung- 
foo, to test the accuracy of his statements. A copy of portions of the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew were brought back by the messenger. Other 
Israelites arrived in Peking, and interesting communications took place. 

The poor Israeli ties, even then few in number, reduced in circums- 

* The Jews at K'ae-Fimg-FciQ ; being a nan-diLve of a Mission orinquiry, m ihc j ew ]&h 
Synagogue aik ? ae-fuug-fco, on behalf or the London Soriety for.promtiliiig rhrisiianitv 
arnoag the Jews; with an iniForiuciimu by the Right Rev fieorgr Pmiih. [>, f> L Luril 
Hisfonp of Vinoria. 
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tances, and exposed to many trials, appeared ready to renounce their an¬ 
cestral religion, and to transfer the control of their synagogue to the 
Jesuits, Others of the Roman Catholic Missionaries subsequently visited 
the locality, and sketched the general plan and appearance of the synago¬ 
gue. 

Although at the commencement of the ISth century, a fuller account of 
the Jews at K’hae-fung-foo was received from Father Gozani, then re¬ 
sident on the spot, yet down to the present time, but little additional light 
has been thrown on the subject of the Teaou-kin-kea&v, "the sect who 
pluck the sinew,” The late Dr. Morrison makes indeed a brief allusion 
to a rumour respecting them, in his journal more than thirty years ago ; 
and a Hebrew letter was actually written and despatched in the year 
1815, by some Jews in London, to the Jewish community at !Ohae*fung- 
foo, Whether it was ever received by them, there are no means of cer¬ 
tainly knowing. 

Since the British treaty of Nanking in 1843, many Christians in Europe 
have directed their attention towards the Jews in China; and anticipa¬ 
tions in some instances may have been cherished respecting their present 
condition and future destinies, such as the incidents of the subjoined nar¬ 
rative will fail to gratify or confirm. A benevolent lady lately deceased, 
and well known for her deeds of pious munificence in the support of 
Christian Missions, placed the necessary funds for carrying out such an 
inquiry, at the disposal of the " London Society for promoting Christia¬ 
nity among the Jews.” It was at their request, that the writer of these 
Introductory Remarks undertook to direct the general plan and manage¬ 
ment of the undertaking. The subject is thus noticed in the Society's 
Annual Report for 1849, 

"Your Committee have gladly availed themselves of the opportunity* 
offered by the establishment of the Bishopric of Victoria, Hohgkong, to 
make further inquires respecting the Jews in China, and the practicability 
of establishing a Mission in that country. There appear to be peculiar 
difficulties in the way of the immediate realization of their wishes in this 
respect, and their present efforts must be limited to a Mission of Inquiry* 
in which the Bishop bas kindly promised his assistance. That munificent 
friend *f Israel, Miss Cook has placed in the hands of your Treasurer, a 
sum sufficient to cover the amount of the expenses ^casioned by the 
establishment of the Mission.” 

The writer on his arrival in China, entered into correspondence with 
various foreign residents, both Missionaries and civilians* settled in the 
five consular cities of China, who were likely to feel an interest in the 
object* and able to furnish information towards its successful prosecution. 
A number of questions had been prepared and printed in England* princi¬ 
pally by the Rev. Dr, Macau!, and these were sent round to the different 
consular ports, in order to direct attention to certain specific points of 
inquiry. No intelligence whatever could be procured respecting even the 
existence of any native Jews in China at the present time. So far as we 
know* not a single native Jew has ever been met with by any Protestant 
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Missionaries, or oilier foreigners now resident in China. The Rev. Dr 
Medhurst, of the London Missionary Society, was the first to give aprac 
lical turn to these inquiries. Ho revolved in his mind a plan for des 
patching some trustworthy native messengers into those parts of the m 
terior, where Jews were formerly known to be. He laid his scheme be¬ 
fore the writer, during his subsequent visit Jo Shanghai in October, 1850 
The services of two Chinese Christians in the employment of the London 
Missionary Society, who appeared suitable and trustworthy agents, were 
made available for the mission. One of thorn £ K?hew T J hecn-sang> 
whose journal is placed first and was written in English, was educated by 
Dr. Med hurst, in his Mission school at Batavia, and is now engaged as a 
printer in the Mission at Shanghae, The other, Tseang Yung-che, a 
somewhat older man, and a literary graduate of the fourth or lowest de¬ 
gree, had been for some years a teacher of Chinese to one of the Mis 
Bionavies at Shanghai Ilia journal was composed in Chinese, and has 
been translated into English by the Rev. J, Editing. 

Three Jewish merchants also, from Bagdad, resident at Shengbac, and 
connected with the opulent Jewish firm of Sassoon &. Co. at Canton, con¬ 
tributed valuable help; one iif them having written a letter in Hebrew 
to their Jewish co-religionists at K’hau fang-foe, for the purpose of in- 
droducing the two Chinese messengers, and inviting the Jews to visit 
Shanghai?, 

After receiving various cautionary suggestions and instructions as to 
their mode of proceeding, our two Chinese friends left Shanghae on 
November ISlh 4 I860. They followed the route which had been pre¬ 
viously laid down for them, by way of Soo-chow, and thence to Chin- 
keang-foo, where they crossed the rivet Yang-taze-keang. They pursued 
their course thence in boats as before, along the grand canal, to the point 
of its junction with the Yellow River. Here, after a slight detention, 
they renewed their journey in a rude cart or barrow, drawn by mules, 
along the southern bank of the Yellow River, arriving at St’hae-fung-foo 
on December 9th, having travelled a distance of about 700 miles in a 
north-west direction from Shanghae. 

The journals of our travellers will best convey, in (heir own simple 
truthful language, an idea of the state of the country and pojAlatiou 
through which th*y passed. The generally perceptible poverty and dis¬ 
tress of the people in the vicinity of the Yellow River, the frequent signs 
of dilapidated dwellings, villages in ruins, and partial % neglect of cultiva 
tion, may be taken as proofs of the devastating effects from time to time, 
produced by the overflowing of this vast central stream, and of the occa¬ 
sional desolation spread on either side of its embankments. But we must 
be cautious in admitting a too hasty conclusion, that these appearances 
militate against the popular accounts of the higher degree of prosperity 
and civilization, generally prevailing in other parts of the Chinese empire. 

The diaries of our Chinese visitors will acquaint the reader with the 
general condition of the Jewish community at K'hao-fung-foo. After a 
tedious journey of twenty five days, they at length entered the east gate 
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of the city; ami pursuing their course along the Great East-gale Street, 
in accordance with the information which they had lately acquired on the 
journey, they soon turned to the northwards, and at no great distance, 
arrived at the site of the Jewish synagogue, facing to the estward. Here, 
in the midst of a surrounding population, two thirds of whom were pro¬ 
fessors of Mahommedanism, and close adjoining to a heathen temple 
dedicated to the “god of fire,” a few Jewish families, sunk in the lowest 
poverty and destitution, their religion scarcely more than a name, and yet 
sufficient to separate them from the multitude around, exposed to trial, 
reproach, and the pain of long-deferred hope, remained the unconscious 
depositaries of the oracles of God, and survived as the solitary witnesses 
of departed glory. Not a single individual could read the Hebrew books ; 
they had been without a Rabbi for 50 years. The expectation of a 
Messiah seems to have been entirely lost. The rite of circumcision, 
which appears to have been observed at the period of their discovery by 
lhe Jesuits two centuries ago, had been totally discontinued. The wor¬ 
shippers within the synagogue faced towards the west; but whether in the 
direction of Jerusalem or l wards the suspended tablet of the emperors, no 
clear information vvas obtained. The synagogue itself was tottering in 
ruins; some of the ground had been alienated to pagan rites, and a por¬ 
tion of the fallen materials sold to the neighbouring heathen. Some time 
previously, they had petitioned the Chinese emperor to have pity on their 
poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No reply had been received from 
Peking, hut to this feeble hope they still clung. Out of seventy family 
names or clans, only seven now remained, numbering at tout 200 indivi¬ 
duals in all, dispersed over the neighbourhood. A few of them were 
shopkeepers in the city; others were agriculturists at some little distance 
from the suburbs ; white a few families also lived in the temple precincts, 
almost destitute of raiment and shelter. According to present appearances 
in the judgment of our native messengers, after a few years, all traces of 
Judaism will probably have disappeared, and this Jewish remnant have 
been amalgamated with ami absorbed into surrounding Mohammedanism. 

Although the messengers were afterwards suddenly interrupted in their 
researches within the synagogue, and their departure from the city itself 
was subsequently hastened hy fear, they remained fora periodsufiicient to 
enable them to accomplish the main object of their visit. They copied 
many interesting inscriptions in Chinese, and a few in Hebrew, which are 
appended to their journals. They brought back also eight MSS., of 
apparently considerable antiquity, containing portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, of which fac-similes are subjoined. These eight MSS. 
are written on thick paper, bound in silk, and bear internal marks of 
foreign, probably Persian origin. The writing appears to have been exe¬ 
cuted by means of a style, and to be in an antique Hebrew form, with 
vow-el points. The cursory examinntion which we have been already en¬ 
abled lo bestow on them, leads to the belief that they will be found by 
western biblical scholars, lo be remarkable for their generally exact 
agreement w ith the received text of the Hebrew Old Testament. Though 
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in themselves interesting and valuable, they are probably much inferior 
in interest and value, to the twelve rolls of vellum containing the Law, 
each 30 feet in length by 2 or 3 in breadth, which our messengers examin 
ed in the holiest of holies. Measures are already in progress for procu¬ 
ring these latter MSS., which would he a worthy addition to some one 
of our national Institutions, and for bringing dow n to Shanghac any Isra¬ 
elites who might he induced to visit that city. The portions of the Old 
Testament Scriptures already received, are ihe following:—Exodus, 
chapters I. to YI.: Exodus, XXXVIII- to XL.: Leviticus, XIX. amt 
XX.; Numbers, XIII. to XV,: Deuteronomy. XI. to XVL: and Deuter¬ 
onomy, XXXII.: various portions of the Pentateuch, Psalms and Hagio- 
grapha, which appear to he parts of an ancient Hebrew Liturgy, are con¬ 
tained in two of the MSS. already received.* 

The temple or synagogue at K'hae-fung-foo is said to have been built 
a. n. HDD; but the Jews themselves assert that their race entered China 
as early as the period of the Han dynasty, w hich would correspond with 
some time about the Christian era, 

A friendly feeling was generally evinced by them towards our visitors; 
which is in no small measure attributable to the Hebrew Idler of intro¬ 
duction from Shanghac, of which although the Jews understood not the 
purport, they readily perceived its identity w ith their own sacred writings. 
Without such an iiitrodnotion, they would probably have been received 
with suspicion and distrusted as spies. Ovir visitors learnt that during 
the year 1840, the whole of ihe little Jewish community at K’hue-fung- 
foo, were thrown into great alarm and exposed to danger of persecution, 
on account of suspected connexion with foreigners, by a letter written in 
Chinese, and despatched some time before by the late Temple Layton, 
Esq, II, B* M. Consul at Amoy, for the purpose of procuring some Heb¬ 
rew MSS. 

It remains for the writer of this preface, in conclusion, to express how 
great are the obligations, under which, not onjy he himself, but also Ihe 
London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews, must feel 
themselves laid by the valuable labour and research of Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
and the well-performed services of the two native Christian Agents of the 
London Missionary Society. To them belongs the entire merit^jf fur¬ 
nishing the contents of the little volume which is now presented to the 
Christian public. 

Our best thanks are also due to the Rev. John Hobson, British Chaplain 
at Shanghai, and the Rev. W. Muirhead, of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety, for their kind services and assistance in comparing the copying, 
and work of the Chinese block-cutters with Ihe original Hebrew MSS,, 
during its progress through the press. 

Hongkong, May, 1851. 


* Prom the lithographed specimens of the\e maiiaeripta which we have receiled 
along ivith the Bishop's pamphlet, vve: conclude that they are of no great antiipiitv, 
possibly not more than a couple of centuries old. But others of a mdtli more .m 
rient fmm have been recently received. —AWf, of the it. C S. 
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The Bishop of Victoria adds in a postscript. 

Since the preceding pages were written* the two Chinese travellers 
have been despatched a second time to Kae-fung-foo, They returned to 
Shanghae in July» having met with complete success in their mission, 
Six of the twelve rolls of the Law, which they saw during their previous 
visit* each containing a complete copy of the whole Pentateuch* were 
purchased for 400 taels of silver (about £130) from the Jews duly assem¬ 
bled to the number of 300 person ; and the MSS, were conveyed in open 
day from the synagogue to the lodgings of our travellers. They are each 
written in & fine legible hand on thick sheep-skins sewed together, and 
are without points* or any of the modem divisions into sections or even 
books. They are in excellent preservation, except one* which warn injur* 
ed by a flood during the Ming Dynasty* but is considered critically of the 
greatest value. During the first visit our travellers* by mistaking family - 
names for individuals* greatly underrated the number of the Jewish com- 
■minify. Circumcision also appears to be practised, though the tradition 
respecting its origin and object appears to be lost among them. Forty 
other smaller Hebrew MSS. were also brought away, which* on farther 
examination, may possibly through light on their early history and migra¬ 
tion. 

Two Chinese Jews also accompanied our travellers on their return, and 
are now residing under the roof of Dr. Medhurst at Shanghai, in order to 
study Hebrew, the knowledge of which has been entirely lost among them . 
They appear to have a great desire to reestablish the Hebrew services in 
their synagogue. They have expressed also a willingness to send down 
their children for instruction; and the Bishop of Victoria indulges the 
hope that he may possibly obtain hereafter two Jewish students for the 
Missionary college of St, Paul’s at Hongkong* now nearly completed* and 
instituted for the object of training native Missionaries for China. A 
portion of this MSS. are sent to the “London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews,** Chatham Place* Blackfriars, by the present 
monthly steamer. 

HonciokGj September I85L 

Wennsert the sensible Journal of K’hew T’heen-sang to K J hae- 
fung-foo. 

A. D. 1850. No. 15. Friday, In the commencement of our journey 
from the city of Shanghae, at about half past 7am.* the tide was so strong 
against os, that; it was not till half past 8* we passed the Laou-cha, and at 
half past 9, the Stn-cba ;* leaving this, we arrived at the ferry of Chaou- 
kea-too. Between the Soo-chow bridge and the Ch&ou-kea ferry, we had 
very strong winds against us just by the point* so that the boatmen could 
not succeed in rowing, and we stopped our hoat by the river side: after 
breakfast* about 10 a. m. we starled again, and at half past Iff, we passed 


* The Sin-cha is by the foreign residents in Shanghai denominated the Soo- 
cbow bridge, because it spans the creek which leads to Soo-ehtnv. ft is about a 
naile and a half from the British consulate. 
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tlie Chaou-kea ferry ; At about quarter to 1], vve passed the Ke-wang 
meeou (temple of Ke-WAng), and About & quarter to 12 (noon), Yay-ku- 
tun # was in sight of us, which wc passed at 12 ; alt the way from Chnu- 
kea-loo to Yay-ke*tuu, the fields were well cultivated with wheat, barley, 
vegetables, cotton and turnips; about a quarter past 2 f. m , the mouth of 
the Hung-kea-pang was in sight of us ; after passing which canal, at about 
5 o’clock, we arrived at the high bridge of Hwang-ton, where we slopped 
for the night; as soon as we arrived, Tseang and I went out Immediately 
from the boat, taking with us a few iracts; we saw that the people ot 
Hwang-too wished more for hooks than the inhabitants of Shanghee, in 
that they asked us with eagerness ; boLh old and young did the same. 

Nov* 16. Saturday* Early in the morning about 4 a. m. we started 
again; and about 9 o’clock we arrived at Luh-kea-pang, a thinly inhabit¬ 
ed Tillage; opposite to it there were two or three walled houses; we saw 
loo that they bad built a r.cw straw-roofed house, on the (op of which 
I here was a chimney to be seen, which wc thought very dangerous indeed 
among lhe sir a w. AJ! the way from H wang-loo to Luh-kea-pang, lhe 
fields were covered with green tilings, such as turnips, wheal, barley and 
codon, whilst some were uncultivated; from Hwang-too lo Luh-kea- 
pang, we hod very strong head winds, so that the bunt men were obliged 
lo scull the boat up to the point. After leaving Luh kea pang, at a quar¬ 
ter to 9, we saw the pagoda of Ta'hecn-tun ; in lhe way to it. wo observ¬ 
ed many straw-roofed houses, and the fields were planted mostly with 
turnips, but a few with barley ; from Luh-kea - pang, incur way lo Kwan¬ 
sa n we had a little fair wind, And about a quarter past 10, we saw from 
the distance of about 40 le the pagoda on the hilt of Kwan-san ; al about 
30 fe distance from it, we saw the Tong-yang'le-keaou, (bridge £>f the 
eastern ocean), by the canal side; and al about half past 12, wc entered 
Kwan-san.f The first bridge that we saw was the Wan-sing-keoou 
(bridge of variegated stars), and after having gone a little way, wo espied 
a temple entitled Fei-seen-pih-foo (palace o! the flying angel) ; about half 
past 1 p. m., wc stopped our boat near the Sze-ina-kwan, (four-horse 
pass), end while the boatmen went lo buy something, Tseang and I took 
lhe opportunity to distribute some tracts. About 2, we started again for 
Wei-ling, intending to pass the night there; on the way to it, about 3, we 
passed the village ofTsee-e, at the mouth of which there was a high stone 
bridge with a temple near the Toot of if ; at a quarter past 4, we passed 
Ta ‘wei*ling, and in a quarter oF an hour more Seaoii-wei-iing; about 
quarter to 5, we passed the large sheet of water called Sha-lang (sandy 
pool) t We did not stop our host, as w r e intended, to puss lhe night at 
Wei-ting, but on account of fair wind we had all lhe way from Kwan-san, 
we sailed straight on to Soo-cliow.J In the way to it, about quarter tod. 


* Ya-ke-tun, literally the Pheasant Mound, is an artificial mound, thrown up for 
the purpose of affording a view of the surrounding fiat country, and of giving warn- 
mg of approaching danger, in case of invasion. There arc several such on the way 
to the city of Kea-ting; this mound is situated on the point whore the creek divides, 
one branch leading to Sog-cLdw and the other to Kea-ting. 

t Kwan-san is a district in the prefecture of Soo-ohow, (Lat. 31. 28. North, Long 
1 _0. ig. East. The walls include two district cities, viz. Kwan-san and Sin-yang j 
* lf T therefore embrace a large space of ground. Within the walla is a la ill of a 
romantic appearance, with a. pagoda on the top oF it. This has frequently been vi¬ 
sited by foreigners i and on one occasion by two English ladies. 

+ Soo-chow is a prefecture, and the chief city of the south-eastern part of the 
province of Iteang-nan. A lieutenant-governor resides hers, with a large number 
of officials. It is a place of considerable political importance, and the seat of o 
kii-ge commerce. Us population is supposed to amount to a million ; it is situated 
m Lat. .1], 2i. 2o. Norih, Lon^. 120. 28. 5.>, East, distant from the capital 
miles. 
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wq passed Wae-k’hwa-lang; ami at a quarter past ft, we came lo So«- 
chow-low inun ; at about 7, we passed Tae-mim, and about hall past 7, 
arrived at CVhnng-mun, or Soo chow, 

Nov, 17. Sunday, Early in the morning about 6 o'clock, before any 
body was up, Tseang and 1 wont oul of the boat to distribute some tracts, 
by putting at various shop doors one or two complete sets of tracts, that 
when the people awoke and opened their doors, they might find some new 
and true books, which their forefathers had not known, neither were they 
handed down Up to the present period ; after that we went down tn ouv 
boat. About 9, we started again, and in half an hour we passed Hoo- 
k’hew, a hill full of temples and shops; along the way to Hoo-k 1 hew, we 
saw by the wall of a temple on the left side, a few characters written 
lf pih shea heaou wei seen, wan go yin wei show, of all the virtues filial 
piety is the greatest, and of all the vices carnal lusts are the chiefa few 
houses further on there was written again “choo go mo iso, chung alien 
fuog hing, do not commit wickedness of any kind, but reverently practice 
every sort of virtue.” At about quarter past IK we passed the custom¬ 
house (Heu-shoo-kwan), and as soon as we passed it we saw many mul¬ 
berry-trees; from the custom-house to the borders of Woo-seilt, there 
were scarcely lo be seen in iho fields any such thing as wheat, barley, 
cotton, &e., but grass alt the way. About 2 p. m. we passed the village 
of the southern Wang-ting (Nan Wang-ting), and about 3, the village of 
I he northern Wang-ting Pih Wang-ting); the day was very dull, but the 
wind was still favourable. About 4-o'clock, we passed Shin-tub, and at 
6 the village of Sin-gnan; at half past 6, in our w ay lo Woo seih, we saw 
a row of trees by the river side, and after having passed these, about 8 at 
night, we arrived at Wno-seih,* the evening being very dull and rainy. 

Nov. 18 Monday. Early in the morning, about 0 o'clock, Tseang and 
1 went out of the boat, before any body was up.orlhe shops were opened, 
to distribute a few sets oTtracts, by placing them at their various doors, 
or putting them in the crevices of the doors, that when the people awoke 
and opened their doors, they might find some new doctrine, which neither 
the Buddhists nor Taouisls could supply them with, received from an un¬ 
known friend. After breakfast (at9), we started again, but the wind was 
so strong against us, that the boatmen could not succeed in rowing; so we 
stopped our boat near the Seaouakin-san, a temple in the middle of the 
river, where we saw attached to the Kwan-yin-ko, a scroll, on the right 
of which there was written ,f I have carried to the utmost my maternal 
feelings, and on account of your good actions, here present you with a 
little boy and on the left 11 You should now practice every soil of vir 
tuftus action, and if you desire his long life and happiness, you must also 
perform some secret acts of charily. 31 Afier we bad visited this temple, 
we went also to the Hwuy-san-she, (monastery of the favourable hill), 
where passing the bridge, we saw at the end of the canal what was called 
a dragon fountain (lung tscuen), which sent forth clear water from a stone 
dragon’s head, jutting out at the end of the canal by the way side. Having 
noticed these things, we went to see the famous temple and mountain just 
mentioned, where on entering we saw written " Keang-nan te yih san (the 
very finest hill in Keang-nan) passing this, we crossed n small stone 
bridge, and reached the T*ten-wang-teen, ("hall of (he celestial king) * 
this we entered, and passing a small bridge saw a marble tablet on a pe¬ 
destal, containing the following inscription : et Wandering for pleasure 
round this place, I look at yonder spiral mountain; entering the cloud, T 
brush against the trees and become wet with dew ; I know full well that 

* Wod-aeih is a district city in the prefecture of Chang, chow-foo, Lat. 31. 36 
North, Long. TiO. S. East. 
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everywhere there are numberless Buddhas, and truly rm every celebrated 
mountain, priests are sure to find a fortunate residence, Where this dark 
dell and that gay looking summer-house partly reveal each other, heavenly 
flowers and grass oi the mountain ravine unite to please the beholder; that 
table of the priests lake care not to overset ; when the seasons were re¬ 
volving for the sixteenth lime during my reign I first entered this temple/’ 

This was preceded by the date of erection, Keen lung sin we ch’hun 
Invuy san tsn, composed at Hwuy-san, in the spring of ihe 16th year ot 
the reign of Keen-lung” (a. ij, 1751J. Underneath was subscribed yu 
peihj the imperial signature. On our returning to the boat, just by the 
Hway-sail she, we saw a stone, like a candles tick a about 7 feel in height ; 
and leaving the temple, observed over a gateway “shing to tuing iseuen, 
surpassingly fine region and a famous fountain.” 

Nov. 19. Tuesday, About 2 in the morning, wc started from Hwuy- 
san, and about 6 passed a village called Shlh-tang; at the (rant of the tem¬ 
ple gate we saw two stone lions on pedes I a Is, and a liLtle further on a 
grave-yard, fenced with a wall, which the people said, whs for those who 
had no fields, nor friends and relations ; oven beggars when they died 
might he buried there. At a quarter past 6, wo passed a village called 
Yaoti-t* haw-pang ; and in a quarter of an hour more, we passed the vil¬ 
lage uf Lo-shay-chin, a well-inhabited place. About half past 7, we pass¬ 
ed Woo-muhj a thinly intiahHed village, famous for producing gai lick ; 
within this village there were temples and a row of mulberry-trees, ell tins 
fields being well cullivatcd and apparently fruitful. About half past S T 
we passed Hwang-Iiu, a ullage with uncoiled houses, and where the fields 
were badly cultivated; having passed this village, wc came Lo Tseih-shon- 
yen, a place well inhabited, hut badly cultivated, being surrounded with 
graves and wild plants, suHi as kaou-ch'hae, south pm-wood, &c. Leav¬ 
ing this, abnut half past 9, Ting-yen was in sight of us^ which was also 
very thinly inhabited ; after having passed lifts, we espied the pagoda of 
Cl/hang-chow,* and at half past 10, arrived at the eastern gate of the same, 
where we observed that the waters were rather yclEow; at 11 o'clock, we 
arrived at the south gate, where I had formerly been, passing which we 
reached the west gate ■ leaving this \yo saw a number of tablets erected 
in honour of filial and diaslc persons ; and after that a temple called Les¬ 
ion meaou, (the temple of virtuous women) ; then a temple dedicated to 
the queen of heaven (T J heen how hing kung) ; and at a quarter past 1 p, m, 
we passed the village of Sin-cha, the new flood-gate. About quarter to 
2, we passed the bridge ot Leen-keang-keaou, which spans the river at the 
junction of two streams; at 3, we passed the village of Pun-new-chin, 
(literally, the nm-away cow ), where we saw a cow-market; and after that 
a temple called Ilenng-im-ilie, {the forest of incense sticks). About d, 
wc passed the Kew-icqdhoo, a village where there was nothing to be seen, 
but fields and a few vegetables upon them ; afLer passing which, we ob¬ 
served that there was a play (lie) being acted in the fields with music and 
lights, and many people came as spectators ; pursuing our journey, about 
half past 5, wo arrived at Leulsing, and passed the night there. 

Nov. 20. Wednesday. About 4 o'clock in the morning, we started for 
Tati^yang; in the way Lo it, about 6 A. M +J we passed the village of Ling- 
kliow ; at 7, we passed Tsing-yang-p'hoo, and a quarter past S, we ar¬ 
rived at Tan-yang,f here wc passed the bridge of Yimkuug-keaou, oppo- 

* CVhang-chow is the chief city of a prefecture* ; it is situated itiLat, 31, 50. 3G. 
North, Long.' 119. 52. 47. East. Distant from Nun king 82 miles, miles from. 
Somehow, ami 768 from the capital. 

f Tan-yang is a district city belonging to the prefecture of Chin kcangToo, shut¬ 
tled in Lai, 32 i. North h Long. 116. 32. East 
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aite which we §aw the pagoda of Faou4 ? ha-wan, and a temple near it 
called San-e-ko ; arrived at the north gale of the city, we stopped our boat 
near the Sin-keaou, (new bridge); ami abler having paida visit to Tseang's 
family, we went through the city to look at it. A tier walking through Ihe 
crowded streets, we returned to the boat, and about half past 2 started 
again ; Ihe city walls of Tan-yang, were all broken down and Left unre¬ 
paired, the river banks were all high ground up to Chin-keang-foo; on our 
arrival at Tan-yang, Ihe day was very dull and rainy , about half past 4, 
we arrived at CJiang-kwan■ too, and passed the night there. 

Nov. 21, Thursday. About half past 4, we slarted again, but the wind 
was stilt against us, and the weather very inclement; at 6, vve passed 
Hwang-ne-pa; and arrived at Sin-fung, where having bought something 
for breakfast, we started again, and a quarter past 9, arrived at Ta-wang- 
meaon* (the temple of the great king), and T’auu-chaug, (the peach vil¬ 
lage). At half past 10 we passed Yue ho (the moon river), on the bank 
of which we saw a temple called Koo-chin-haegan, (the marine monosiejry 
of the old town), and near to it Kin lung-sze-ta-wang meson, (the tem¬ 
ple ol Ihe four great golden dragon kings), A quarter lo T2 Wu reached 
ihe village of Tan-too chin, and at 2, the pagoda of Chin-keang was in 
sight of us ; at a quarter past 2 we passed the Too-L’heen uieaou, opposite 
which there was a dockyard, where they built and re])aired the imperial 
grain-junks ; we observed that they put all the old wood inside, and the 
new and clean pieces outside, in order to cheat, the Emperor, so that in a 
lew years, they might have to repair them again ; thus they defrauded the 
government by their craftiness. At half past 2, we passed C lim-kea ag¬ 
nail-mun-ch&j (The south gate of the city) ; here we saw that the wall of 
Chin-keang was firmly built, and beautiful lo the sight; at 4 o’clock we 
slopped for the night at Chin*keang,* 

Nov. 22. Friday. Early in the morning about 2 a, m., we started 
again, intending Lo cross the Yang-tsze-keang at G, but could not, because 
there were bo many lar^e and small boats before us, which had to cross 
also, and the canal being so narrow, vve had to stop our boat at E-t , hoo > 
till I huso in front of us were goma; opposite this place, there was a tem¬ 
ple called Koo'peen I’liunggnu; alter having rested awhile, at hair past 7, 
we crossed the Yaag-lsze kcang, when it was rather calm, with .a little 
wind against us. In the Yang-tsze-keang we observed various hills such 
as Kin-shan (ihe golden hill), Yin-shun (the silver hill (Swan-shan) the 
garlick hill), Seang-shan (ihe elephant bill), and Tsearm-sKan (the banana 
hill)* The King-shun had a pagoda with temples on it, but all the rest 
had no pagodas and only a few temples. On the opposite side of the Yang¬ 
tze-keang there were many Loo-chow (reed islands). We heard that this 
river is always decreasing in size ; formerly it was l.irge and wide, and 
now it is becoming narrow, the breath of the river now being about a. mile 
across ; it took us, however, half an hour to cross to the reed island. The 
Kin-than hill looked from afar very beautiful to the sight, with painted 
temples, surrounded with green trees; about a quarter past S f we saw the 
wall ofKwa-ehow, all brnkendmvu; instead of repairing which, with bricks 
and alones, they had piled up a heap oi mud for a wall. About a quarter 
to 9, we entered the Kvva-chow larger river, and at 9, noticed a temple 
called Koo-1tmok-ch Ti e - s ze ; and further on s the P’hoo tae-t’hang, with 
arched front door; next lo that ihe Ta-pei shen-yiwn, and the Pa-koo- 
Fhan; about hair pasL 9, we arrived at the Kwa-chnw-yew-kwari (custom¬ 
house) ; where, after having been submitted to a minute inspection, we 

* Chm-keang is the chief city of a prefecture, lying on the hanks of the Yang- 
Uze-knang j bat. 32, 14. 23. North. bong. 119. 24, 10, East, it U distant from Nan¬ 
king 54 miles, from Soo-ehow 112 miles, and T07 from die capita]. This city was 
taken by the English during ihe 
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gave the man who examined us 14 cash (or one halfpenny) for his trou 
bla, besides which [he bo^l-men give hirn 1,400 cash for the boat and boat- 
tieket. About 10, we started again straight for Yan-chow,* and in the 
way to it at 11 saw a temple called T a ae-shan-biog-kung; opposite which 
were temples on the other side of the river, all broken down, with 
neither images nor inscriptions, but a bell hung in a broken, frame-work. 
At 6 minutes past 11, wo past Fa-lephoo, a village with few people; at 
half past 12 (noon), we passed the famous temple called Kaou-inin-sze, 
which looked very beautiful from afar, with pagoda and painted houses* 
(the pointed lop of the pagoda having been consumed by fire on a stormy 
d*y, as many people reported to m on enquiry), and many temples which 
had been newly repaired and rebuilt; from Kwa-chow to Kaou-min-sze, 
all the houses were built of rice straw merely, but the fields were full of 
vegetable, About 1, we passed Yung-lsze-keauu; at 2, the pagoda 
of Yang-chow was in sight of us ; at a quarter past 2, we passed Kcw-lung- 
kcaou nine drawgon bridge), a village of straw-roofed houses ; and at 3, 
we arrived at Yang-chow ; about a quarter past 3, wc pasted the pagoda 
of Yang-chow (Paou-l’ha-wan), at the entrance of a temple called the 
Wan Tung- sze; the top of the pagoda was fallen down by the sides of it 
were weeds growing, and the birds of tire air had taken up their stations 
there. - About a quarter to 4, we saw the temple of longevity Wan-show- 
bung), with beautiful steps at the front door by the riverside ; and next 
to it one dedicated to the queen of heaven, (T’beeti-how-kung), with arch¬ 
ed front door; about half past 4, we arrived at the custom-house ; when 
we arrived there, the office was shut up, so that wc passed the niglvt near 
the custom-house. We saw by lire front of the custom'house a bridge of 
boats; those bridges arc formed by joining a number of boats together, 
sufficient to stretch across the river, so that they may intercept ail traffic, 
and prevent other boats passing while the custom-house is shut; the peo¬ 
ple at the same time taking advantage of this arrangement to cross !he 
river* The current here flowed so rapidly, that our boat required 2 or 3 
ropes made fast to the shore, to hold it; so that even if we had had a fair 
wind, it would have been hard to get through against the rapid stream. 

Nov. 23. Saturday. After we had taken our rest, at 6 a,m., our boat 
was examined ; while the examination was taking place, we went a little 
way into the city of Yang-chow-foo, to buy something; after we bad seen 
the city, we went to our boat a^ain, and at 11, we started for Shaou-pih ; 
in the city of Yang-chow there were many professors of the religion of 
Mohammed ; we observed that at the professor's shops they put up the 
title of JCeaou-man, or religion : we asked some of them, if t hey were 
Mohammedans! they said, yes; after that we asked again, where does 
your Muh-sze, or teacher live 1 they said, our teacEier lives at a short dis¬ 
tance from this place. The city wall of Yang-chow is not like that at 
Kwa-chow; the streets are narrow and miry in rainy weather, and at the 
gale where we stopped our boat, the Tseu-ning-mun, very low and damp. 
About a quarter past 11, we passed the temple of everlasting life (Chang- 
shen-sze) ; at 12 (noon), we passed the dock yard of Yang-chow; and 
half an hour after, a temple called Heang-fow-ehe ; there was a garden 
near it, full of flowers and trees. About 1 p. m,, Wan-Thow was in sight 
of us ; and al the end of the village we saw- a temple called Wnn-show-gan 
(the monastery of a myriad ages) ; a few le further on, we observed lamps 
by the road side for travellers and voyagers, and many stone pillars to 
assist navigators in the time oflugb winds and rapid currents; about 2, 
the Kaou-rneaou (high temple) was in sight of us; near it we saw fur- 

* Yang-chow is the chief city of a prefecture, Lat. 32. 26. 32**Nojrth, Long. 119 
14. 13. East: according to he map of Klaproth the longitude is 119. 15. East. 
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naces* where they made bricks ; the soil here was rather sandy and yellow'. 
At hall past 2 r we passed the Hwae-lsze-ho, a river of three hranchcs, 
with an island in the middle; and u little further cm. the Sin-lio-kcaou 
{new river bridge)* and Fung-hwang-keaou (the phoenix bridge};* at a 
quarter past 3, we saw a village lying six feet lower than the surface of 
the river, which was the case with all the surrounding fields; befpre iho 
village and the fields there were small camials, and the bank divided the 
river between the villages; at 5 o’clock sve arrived at Shuou-pihj where 
there were many lights on the shore, 

Nov, 21, Sunday. About half past 3 in the morning, we start ed again; 
about a quarter past fi, we passed the temple of celebrated women, Loo- 
"kin-lec ueu-meaou; and half an hour after the Nan-ebay-loo (south 
carriage road), a small village full of straw-roofed houses ; about half past 
7, we passed the Pih-chay-loo (north carriage road)* a village also com¬ 
posed of strawroofed houses; they build their houses here half of bricks 
and half of straw ; al a quarter past 8, we passed Chay-lo-'Cha, ami about 
half past 8 > wc saw Ihe pagoda of Kaou-yew; at 9 we passed Sin pa-urh- 
eha, and a little further on Nnn-kwan-pa-urh-cha. From Chuy-lo-elia 
to Nan kwan-pa urli-clia, we observed that all the river hanks were 
undergoing a repair; on the left side of the river they heaped up abundance 
of earth, hiring a number of small boats to bring earth from the higher 
grounds ; and,on the right side, they repaired the broken part of lhe road 
with rice straw ; by the same means they divided the fields from the river, 
which was about six feet higher than ihe fields. At half past 9, we saw 
the city wall of Kaou-yew;| it looked belter Ilian those we had previously 

E assed* but still very low; the city wall was not firm, nor strong enough; 

etween the river and the city wall there was a bank beautifully built, 
nearly a mile in extent; about 1U o'clock, we passed Kaou-ycn; at half 
past 11, we passed T’ltow cha ; and about 12 (noon), we returned back 
to the west gate of Know-yew, on account of the north-west wind that 
blew so strongly against us. We had gone two miles beyond Kanu-yew, 
but on account of the gale., we returned : I told the boatmen to row on to 
Keae-show, but the men were so timid in rowing against the current and 
wind, that they preferred going back to Kaou yew* to receiving the 20D 
cash which I had promised to give,, if they could reach Keae-show that 
night. On coming back to Kami-yew, wc stopped our boat by the ferry 
side, which is called Yu-ma-t*Uow (imperial ferry) ; we entered the city 
by the north gate (Chc-shing-jnun), and after having inspected the place, 
returned to our boat. The bridges, streels and lanes hare are all paved 
with bricks, not one stone to be seen in the streets, except at all front 
doors ; the rice and flour mills are all worked by asses; on the other bank 
of the river, wc saw the lake of Kaou-yew, which looked three times the 
width of the Yang tsze-kesmg, there being many boats at anchor as also 
sailing on it; the waves looked like n little sea, incessantly dashing between 
two rocks. 

Nov. 25. Monday. The wind was still against us ; dissatisfied with the 
delay, I tried several plans to get to Keae-show before night, but could not 
succeed ; 1 then told the boatmen to hire coolies to pull the boat up U> 
Keae-show, but all was In vain ; after that 1 told Tseang, that ive had 
better go ourselves on shore to hire eoolieg, or chairs, to get to Keae-show 
before night; but when we went out to bargain for ourselves, they wan ter t 
COO cash for each person, which we should not give ; after this the boat¬ 
men came and told us that it was very dangerous to go overland from Kaou- 

These two bridges exist in name* but there are none in reality. 

t Kaou-vew U a district city In the prefecture of Yaug-riun^ Lit. 32. 47. ft" 
Loug. 119. 20. E 
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yew, but they promised us I hut the nest day, whether windy or not, they 
■would start; not content with this, I told them if they could hire 2 or 3 
people to pull the boat to Keae-sbow, I would give them 300 cash for each 
man per day; hut they could not obtain one because the weather was very 
windy and eohl; they wished at least 600 cash per day, and as 1 could not 
give so Minch f»r one day’s work r ive returned to the boat. Finding the 
people so obstinate^ we resolved to stop over the morrow; this was the 
first day that we felt the cold so intense ; wc went through the city from 
west to north, taking notice of the houses, temples and paintings, which 
were all very poor; there was scarcely to bo found one tiled house; the 
people had a bold and daring appearance, like the Shan-tung men y their 
uncouth exterior being apt to produce an unfavourable impression on stran¬ 
gers; the women wore rather uf the inferior kind, and their speech was 
scarcely intelligible to those not familiar with the local dialect. On the 
front door of the city temple* was written Ch'hing-hwang-meaou, and on 
the second door, E-mun; by the right side of the court, there was written 
*'Tsin lae mo mo sin Fow,ho peili shuou licang teen chub. On entering 
lay your hand on your heart, and there will be no need to burn incense and 
light tapers and on the left u Ch'uh k’hcu king hing haou sze, sen yaou 
fcae kwo tsecnfeL On going abroad do a few good actions, abandon your 
former errors and reform your lives.*’ 

Nov. 2ti. Tuesday. About 5 o'clock in the morning we started again ; 
as soon as we awoke, we saw the icicles by the river bank and boat's sides, 
which looked very beautiful, like lady's silver earrings; as we proceeded, 
about 0, we passed a small village, called Ts’hmg-shwuy-tan ; half an 
hour after, we passed the T'hac ping gan; and a quarter to ll>, we passed 
Ching-leaou chang, and Ma-kung-chang, where they stoic the grass for 
repairing the imperial roads ; at 10, wc passed the village of Ma-pang- 
wan; about a quarter past 11, we passed Luh-gan-kow, but before we 
arrived at Luh-gan*kow, wc observed a (cha) water-gate ; through which 
the waters led to the Kaou-ycw lake. At half past 13 ('noon), wc passed 
the village of K'&U’hwariung ; at half past 1, passed Keac-show ; and at 2, 
Tszc-ying-nau cha ; about a quarter past 4, we passed Hoo-cliing-Fhung- 
cha, and at half past 4, we arrived at Fan-slmuy-cbin, a village well in¬ 
habited, and abounding with fish, where w'e passed lhe night. 

Nov. 27, Wednesday. About 5 o'clock in the morning, wc started 
again, the wind being very favourable, and lhe flay bright, but the current 
fco strong against us, that it was 7 o'clock before we passed Koo urh-lang- 
meaou ; it had the name however, but not the reality; we saw on Ibc sandy 
bank that the waters were all frozen. About a quarter past 8, wc passed 
the Pih teen-p'hoo-ehang, where grass for repairing the imperial roads was 
stored ; it was heaped up like small huts; some had numbers hung up, and 
others not; a quarter of an hour after, wc passed Tang-keun-low, with an 
inscription over the front dour, Heun-fung-nan-Iae (gentle breezes come 
from the south) ; a little further on there svas a temple dedicated to Ihc 
great king Ta-wang-meaou. At 9, we entered the district city of Faou- 
ying;* after going a little way, we passed Yo-Umg kwan (the pass of the 
prancing dragon) - on ihe banks of the river there were many grass huts, 
end at the back of the huts, the city wall of Panu-ying appeared, which 
was lower than Kaou-yevv in height; the city wall, and all the houses were 
twelve feet lower than the surface of the river, so that if the banks of tho 
river should have an aperture bored through them, the whole district and 
villages would be covered in a night w ith water. About half past 10, we 
passed the Keaou-kea-f ung, cave of the Keanu family; further on, at half 

* Patra-ytag is a district city, in the prefecture of Yang-chcw-foo, bat. 33.15. N 
bong. 119." 20. E, 
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past II, we passed Hwarig'p’hao-k’how, but in calfmg the name of the 
village* the people left out the p'hoo, and only called it Hwan-k’how. 
At a quarter to 12, tve passed the border of Yang-chow (Le-yang-keaou- 
keae). About halt past 12, we passed the $rtn-U*heen-sze-lung (the 
fourth outlet ol'the third shallow) ; at a quarter to 1 f. m.. we passed the 
village of Ping-bo, where there were v ery few people ; at 1* we passed the 
San-tVheen-urh - lung (second outlet of I he (bird shallow). Wherever this 
word tong occurred a there was by the river side a water-gate, through 
which the water flowed by means of a canal, and ran on to some other lake 
or something of the kind, but it was not made to cover the fields at alb 
At 2, we passed the village of Urh-shih-Ie-p’hoo, the twenty lc shops. 
About a quarter past 3* we passed the Urh-ts’liecn-t’how-tung, (first out¬ 
let of the second shallow) ; and at 4 T’liow-ls’heen-urh-tung, (second out¬ 
let of the first shallow). At 7, we arrived at Yang-kea-mcnon, and after 
we had taken our dinner, we started again tolhe west gate of Hwae-gan,* 
cm our arrival at which it was ahout Q o’clock at night. 

Nov. 29, Thursday. About 5 o’clock in the morning, we started fOT 
Ts’hing-feeang-p’hoo - and al S, arrived at the custom-house; after having 
been examined, wc gave the people30 cash (orone penny) for their trouble; 
we then took our breakfast, and started again for Ts’hing-keungp'hoo ; 
at the front door of the custom-house was written P T hoo-hwuy-shaiig min 
(extensive kindness manifested towards the mercantile classes), and that 
by the side of the river Shing-tsih-pangTo (the sacred favour extends over 
the tumultuous waves) ; on the left side of this there was a temple called 
K\viin yin-she n-1 in. About 11* we arrived atTs’hmg kcang-p J hoo ; before 
we arrived at this place, many inn keepers came to ask us for our customs; 
after we had accepted one of their papers* we went to the assigned shop or 
Hong. In going from Tsftiing-keang-p’hoo, to Wang-kea-ying, we had 
great difficulty in getting to the place ; first the difficulty of calling a small 
wheel -barrow to go to Wang kea-ying; after we had been on shore half an 
hour, there came an old marv who aided us to gel a wheel-barrow, which 
when we had got we put all our packages on it, to be conveyed across ihe 
canal; after we had crossed, we went straight to the Yellow River; having 
crossed which, we went to the assigned shop, where the men treated us 
with kindness, gave us a good dinner and lea, and made us ns comfortable 
as they could. The streets of Ts’hing-keang-p’huo nre like those in the 
Malayan countries, up and down, with sandy mire, and some parts paved 
whh stones, which are very slippery indeed. The Yellow River was not 
deep, except in the middle part ; all was miry and muddy, like the water 
in which some animal had been washed. 

Nov. 29, Friday. After we had taken our rest* about 0 o’clock, we 
started by the mule cart; before moving, the men brought us for tiffin some 
dupiplings made with pork and vegetables, (called hwan tun) ; after the 
men had put all our things in order on the cart, and we had finished our 
tiffin* several coolies came to ask us for tome tsew iseeu (a present) for 
I heir trouble; so we gave them the customary donation, in order to avoid 
any dispute* which might delay our departure; on leaving Wang-kea-ying, 
we had great trouble ill discovering the ferry, where we might cross the 
Yellow River, to Kaoukea-wan; the people deceived the driver, by telling 
him this and that way, so that we were obliged to turn our cart backward 
and forward three or four times, on account of these deceivers; after hav¬ 
ing asked over and over again for the right ferry, we at last found it, and 
having crossed the Yellow River* went straight to Kaou-kea-wan. The 
banks of the Yellow River where we passed* verc divided from the lake 

4 Hwar-gnnn-foo is a prefecture! city* situated in Lnt. 33. 32. 24. N* Long. 11U, 

it. 12. E. 
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of Hung-tsih -hoo j some af lhe honeys by the lake aide had been over¬ 
whelmed, and many trees were growing m the middle of it; that was I he 
only indication that people had ones lived There but now on account of the 
high waler of the lake, the inhabitants had removed ; some who formerly 
resided there, having been drowned in the flood* At 4 o'clock we arrived 
at Kaon'ken-wan. 

Nov. 30. Saturday. About 5 o'clock In the morning, we started again 
for the village of Yang ho; on our way to which, we travelled up and down 
the banks of the Yellow-River; we observed some houses in the centre of 
the lake, and some had been overwhelmed ; even the family graves were 
covered with water; there were many beggars by the way-side beg¬ 
ging, and vagabonds watching an opportunity for plunder. The lake of 
Hung tssih here is about two miles in width, but shallow ; it is full of trees 
and wild geese ; all the way to Yang ho, the roads were in such a state as 
rendered it very difficult for the mules to pull the r art; some parts very 
muddy and some dry; cm the banks of the Yellow River all along the way 
side* willow trees were planted in rows. About 12 o'clock, we arrived at 
the district cily of T'haou-yuen,* to breakfast; afler we had taken our 
bread and millet, we went on, to pass the night at Yang-ho, where we ar¬ 
rived about half past 5. 

Dec. I. Sunday. On our departure from Yang-ho ihe cart-road was 
still difficult to travel, 50 that it caused the mules to jump about, and our 
cart was nearly upset; about 1 o'clock, w*e arrived at Wang kea-tseih, a 
village but thinly inhabited, where we breakfasted ; after we had taken our 
meal, we started to KaotMso, On the way to which, we met 15 asses 
laden with silver, attended by two stout young men, each armed with a 
musket and sword ; the owner following behind, accompanied by six ser¬ 
vants and drivers with sticks; the silver was worth 20,000 laels, as appear¬ 
ed from the bales ; on the back 0 ! one of the *sses was n flag, bearing the 
name of the establishment to which they belonged, (Sim-ching-ta), below 
which, in the middle of the flag was written, peaou, abundant; we heard 
the people say, that these two men could stand against 40 people ; the 
commission for bringing the money to Lew-kea-k'how, amounted to 5 
taels for every 100; about 6 o'clock we arrived at Kaon tso, « well-inha¬ 
bited village, to pass the night there* 

Dec* 2. Monday. About 4 o’clock in the morning, we stated for 
Shwang-how; in the way to it, we stopped at Lung-kea Iseih, 1o lake our 
breakfast; as soon as we had taken our meal, we went straight to Shwang- 
kow, where we arrived about 5 . p. m. This is a large village, with scarce¬ 
ly any two story or brick houses to be found in the streets, most of them 
being covered with rice sfraw; it is not merely the poorer people who live 
in such mean houses, for even Ihe houses of the chief men of the village 
have neither tiled roofs nor brick walls ; they live just the same as the 
pie beans, and sit under the sun, while examining the grass for mending the 
deficiencies of the imperial roads. 

Dec. 3. Tuesday. About 4 o'clock in the morning, we started for Chang- 
kea-tseih, intended tn breakfast there, and reached it about 11; this is a 
small village but thinly inhabited. As soon as we had taketi our morning 
meal, we started for Tscn-chow-foo ; on our way lo it, we had to travel ujr 
and down the banks of the Yellow River, Abour 3, we ascended the hill 
of Tseu-chow, and on our descending, saw many sheep feeding on the dry 
grass ; these hills are all of them stony, with many houses at the foot of 
them, and but few temples; these hills we saw when we were at Shwang- 

* Thaou-ynen is a district city in the prefecture of Hwae-gnan-Fno, Lat. S3. 43. 

Long. U&. 48. E. The city is now without wall*, and is scarcely deserving the 
name. 
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kow. After passing the hills, wc saw before us many wild geese T ducks 
ftnri drakes comforting thcinselees in like heart of the Yellow River, on a 
place which had been dried up, looking just like a sandy island, where the 
lower bank of the river had been broken by the waves. About 4 o'clock/ 
we arrived at the prefectural city of Tscu-chow-foo ;* ns soon as we ar¬ 
rived, and had put our packages in order, we went to the city, where we 
saw among the streets and shops, that many people wrote on their sign- 
hoards, Keaou-mun (the professors of religion) ; I proposed to my friend 
to ask what kind of religion they professed, and where the priests lived ; 
but he fon account of his timidity) said,—Better not ask them, perhaps 
they w ill gel offended, and raise a disturbance with us, particularly as we 
have not bought any of their things. We entered by the North gate Woo- 
ning-mun; tlie city wall of Tseu-chow was not very strongly built; the 
whole prefecture is a mountainous country, and the bank of the river is 
built up with stones from the mountains. 

Dec. 4. Wednesday. This morning about 4 o'clock, we started with 
many carts before and behind us, alt going nearly in the same direction ; 
there were 4 carts with men and women going to Shen-se, and 2 Lew-kea- 
k'how. This day wo had to travel up and down the banks of the Yellow 
River, the Toads being rather watery and muddy. At half past 12 (noon) 
we arrived at the village of Pih-lsun-lseih, where we look our breakfast ; 
alter which, we started for Hwang-kea-k’how, a village very Ihinly inha¬ 
bited, where we arrived at half past 5 p. m,, and passed the night. On the 
way to Hwang-kea-k’how, we met many parties going down, some with 
loads of silver carried by asses, guarded by strong young men with swords 
and muskets, and others accompanied by official persons. 

Dec. 5. Thurday. This morning about 4 o'clock, we started for the 
district city of T 3 hang-san,t where we took breakfast; as soon as we had 
taken our meal, we started again from the east gate (King-yun, felicitous 
clouds), passing through the west gate (Tseang-suy, happy influences)* 
The walls of the city wore half of them broken down, and many bouses 
deserted ; there was not a two-storied house to be seen all the way, some 
wore covered with rice straw, and others with tiles ; even the temple of 
Confucius was not regarded as sacred, for every filthy and unclean thing 
was heaped up by the temple side. At 5 in the evening, we arrived at 
Yang-bea-tseih, a village thinly inhabited, and passed the night there. Oil 
our way to Yang-kea tseih, we saw as we passed by, people gelling mar¬ 
ried ; they made a feast as do the Chinese in other places, but their wed¬ 
ding chairs were of an inferior kind, just like the common chairs at Shang¬ 
hai oidy the cloth covering was new, and it was carried by four people 
through the village. 

Dec. 6. Friday. About 4 o'clock in the morning, we started again to 
Yu*ching-heen,t a district city very inferior to Shanghae, the walla being 
all broken down As we passed by, we noticed that they were worse than 
those of T'hang-san, consisting of notbii^ but ground heaped up with a 
few bricks on it; there were no characters written on the east or west 
gates; the archway over the city gates had cracked in two, and it was to 
be feared that the wall or city gates would fall down ; as we passed by, we 
saw also the Wan-ch 5 hang ko (gallery of the god of letters), underneath 

* Taeu-chow-fao U a prefecturfll city, situated in Lat. 34. 15. 8. N. Long. 117, 
25, 3D. E, The Yellow River intersects the prefecture, which contains seven dis¬ 
tricts, and one department. It is distant 353 to ilea from Pe-king, 

t T'kang-shan is a district city in the prefecture of j eeu-chow, situated in Lat. 
34. 23*30. N. Long. 110. 40. 55* E. 

J Yu-clung is a district city in the prefecture of Kwei-tih, in die province of Ho¬ 
nan, situated in Lat. 34. 38, 35. N. Long Ud. 9. E. 
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which, there was an arched iloor for the people to go in and out; above the 
arched door, the god of the literati was placed. As we travelled along, 
about 5 in the evening, we arrived at Lcw-kea-k’ow, a very populous vil¬ 
lage and a famous place of trade ; but though there were so many rich and 
noor people, sellers and buyers, yet there wore very lew two-storied 
houses; they seemed rather disposed to build temples for their pods, than 
to make themselves comfortable and fine ; the temples were all of them 
shut up; there were no sacrificevs nor attendants, only beggars and vaga¬ 
bonds dwelt there. The people of the learned class wear brass knobs on 
their caps, and seem fond of praise and respect, for all those who saw them 
bowed their heads, in honour of their rank. The streets were rather mud¬ 
dy and filthy, and w ater was very scarce ; if they wanted to cook anything, 
they had to call a wheel barrow to bring it for them from some distant 
place outside the city gates. In their speech and conversation, they seem¬ 
ed to me very vulgar; we saw in the street as we walked along, a man 
selling rice; on asking him how many cash per pint 1 he said, 140 cash : 
we laughed at him for his selling tho rice so dear, it being at the same time 
of a very inferior quality ; but I thought, it was on account of the barren 
ness of the land, that the price was so high. 

to ne CONTINUED. 


HI. — Prospectus of a Zand Dictionary in English and 
Gujarati', Dhanji'biiai' Fra'mji’. 

A Dictionary of the Zand lias been long- felt as a great desideratum by 
those prosecuting their studies with a view to store their minds w ith Ori 
ental lore, and also by those willing to devote their leisure moments to 
satisfying their curiosity as to what their ancient predecessors in the East 
have bequeathed to them in a language, which is now almost obsolete, and 
which perhaps, if still neglected will soon perish altogether without leav¬ 
ing hehind a trace of its ever having been in existence. This state of 
matters has led the writer ol this prospectus to consider whether he could 
frame a Dictionary of the Zand and Guzrati languages ; but he was not 
in the outset so sanguine as to think even of ever having the good fortune 
to place it before the literary world. In fact, the work was first begun 
more with the view of strengthening his own studies, thanof publishing it; 
but the success he has attained in tho course of its preparation lias induced 
him not to confine his labours to his own closet. In the course of his pre¬ 
paration of this Work, the author has had to surmount innumerable dif¬ 
ficulties; and he was obliged to interperse therein upwards of a thousand 
Notes, with Philological and Etymological explanations, so as to render 
the Comparison of his humble Opinion with that of the Pars! Priests ami 
the Continental Orientalists, easy to his readers. 

At a subsequent period, it was suggested to the Author by some of his 
learned friends, that the introduction of English into the work would be a 
great improvement, and enhance its utility and value considerably. He 
readily adopted their suggestion, and now purposes to publish his Book in 
two Octavo Volumes, comprising all the Zand words with their corres¬ 
ponding pronunciations and meanings in English and Guzrati; and Ihe 
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price he sets upon each copy is ohly Rupees 35/ a sum which will hardly 
pay even the printing charges. The author looks for no remuneration for 
his labours, which he thinks will be amply repaid should his work be 
found, by the world at largo, a useful addition as a Book of reference in 
the Library of Orientalists, and a serviceable assistant to those who are 
desirous of studying the eastern literature* 

A specimen of this work was duly laid befoie Government for its ap¬ 
probation and patronage; and as its request it was carefully examined by 
the learned Honorary President of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, the Rev. John Wilson D. D,, who commenced his report in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

* £ I have carefully examined this specimen; and I am happy to bo able 
to say it exhibits more decided marks of genuine oriental scholarship than 
I have observed for a long time in the P&rsi community of this place.” 

A specimen of this work in English was laid before the Meeting of the 
Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society on the I3ih of November last, 
and was also approved of by theqn. The writer of this prospect us requests 
a reference for more detailed information on the subject to their report as 
printed in the English and Guzr&ti local papers. 

Contents of the work, —This work will be published in the two 
languages in two separate volumes, viz; volume 1st in English, and vol¬ 
ume ‘2nd in Guzralf—with the original Zand words with their respective 
transcriptions and significations and parts of speech. 

In this work upw ards of a thosand notes will be interspersed, with Philo¬ 
logical and Etymological explanations, for the purpose of a comparison of 
the author's humble opinion with those of the Parsf Priests and continen¬ 
tal orientalists* 

At the commencement of this work is a comparative table of the Zand 
Alphabet with those of the Persian, Pchlivi, Hebrew-, Cuneiform, Sanskrit, 
Guznili, Greek, and Roman languages, in which their articulation is point¬ 
ed out in their respective classes. 

Plate second contains a comparison of the Zand Orthography, according 
to the different systems of sixteen Asiatic and European Orientalists, 

Part 1st* Preliminary Discourse on the origin and authenticity of the 
Zand language and Zand Avestn. 

Part 2nd. Observations and Dissertations on the Zand Orthography 

Part 3rd. Rudiments of the Zand Grammar. 

Part 4th. Table of the Zand Alphabets according to the different Ra- 
vayats and other Manuscripts, &c. 

Pari olh, General remarks on the manuscripts and printed w-orksof the 
Zand Avesta, &c. &c* 

Part Gth. The Pehlivi Alphabets published with observations on the 
Lapidary, Cursive, and Numismatic, according to their different forms of 
(heir alphabets, to assist Fehlm Scholars to decipher any of the Pehlivi 
writings Tablets, Manuscripts and Coins, 

Bombay 12 tk December 1851. 

* The Volumes are made up thus, Vol. 1 is Zand and English, Vol, 2 is Zand and 
Gujar&tf ; and either may be had singly, fur the convenience of parties at Rupees 2(1 fc 
per Volume. 
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1 StATTSl ICS OF THE DlOCESE OF CaLCI/TTA, 

We make the following extracts from the “Sixth Charge delivered 
by Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India, IfcGl/’ a do¬ 
cument characterized by the usual ability arid ministerial zeal and fi¬ 
delity of its distinguished author, to which we may afterwards again 
direct the attention of our readers, 

“In proceeding to our fourth head, the Statistics of the Diocese, 1 
have the pleasure to inform you that the Hon- Court have added four to 
our number of Chaplains \ w hich, however, as the Archdeacon is exempt¬ 
ed from station duty, amounts in fart only to three. Many more Chap 
tains are still wanted—twenty at least—to work efficiently our immense 
region of the earth, termed a Diocese; and wo trust the Hon. Court will 
continue to augment our numher. 

The Court have also raised the number of Chaplains on full allowances 
from 10 to 21. But this is insufficient. If the original proportion of 183fi 
were adhered to, i. e. of 19 to 30, or about 2 to 3, our Assistant Chap¬ 
lains, out of 62, would be 37 or 3S, and those on full allowances 25 or 24. 

Our Chaplains in the fields of duty at this time are 58*—I have known 
them to be only 24. The whole number of rnir Clergy is about 130 or 
135.—In Bishop Middleton J s time they were 15. Surely we may bless 
God for this.| 

The number of Ordinations since we last met have been six, at which 
Id priests and 9 Deacons have been admil tcd to Holy Orders J 

The Confirmations have been numerously attended for India. In Cal¬ 
cutta about 300, and in the Mofusil 200 have been received into the full 
Communion of the Church, 

The congregations. Native arid European, in the Churches in and about 
Calcutta at the festival of Easter were 5/115, of whom 1,774 were com¬ 
municants. In 1348 the numbers were 3,931 and 1,041, Thanks be to 
God for this increase ! 

The only new station near the Metropolis which has been added to our 
former ones is Seramporc, justly celebrated for the most able Biblical and 
Missionary efforts of Dr. Carey and his pious and learned fellow-laborers, 
and where the increasing number of the members of our Communion has 

* There arc at present in India 17 full Chaplains besides the Archdeacon, and 40 
Assistant Chaplains besides the Bishop's Domestic Chaplain. Only one of these is 
on sick leave without duty, Seven Chaplains are absent from India; five of these 
are about to return; but two more are about to leave us: so that by the commence¬ 
ment of next year -ue shall have three more in India than at present; via*, 2 more 
fall Chaplains and 1 more Assistant Chaplain, making in all GO. Two new appoint¬ 
ments have been announced, which m ill increase the number in India to 62. *\Ve 
shall want 6 more, as usual, as Supernumeraries. 

t Not certainly for the mere numb or s of the Chaplains, without reference to their 
character and teachings.— Edit, of the O. V. S. 

X One of these Ordinations was held at Benares ; and another at Madras for the 
Kight llev. Bishop Spencer, which is not included in the above. 
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induced the Government, at the Bishop's request, to transfer the use of the 
fine Danish Church, to the service of the Church of England. The pious 
Missionaries, having a Chapel of their own, most courteously concurred in 
the transfer* Our congregations already amount to between 70 or 80, and 
our communicants to 35, A Confirmation of 22 young persons was cele¬ 
brated July $,* 

The Calcutta Additional Cleilgy Society is still proceeding in 
its most important course. It has raised during the past year more than 
18,000 Co.'s Rs.f It has no^four clergymen in the fields of labor and 
has sent to England for a fifth. There are many applications from various 
destitute stations which we should rejoice to supply, as Ministers or Can¬ 
didates for Holy Orders are found and our funds will allow* At present 
the Society demands especial aid, as all new Institutions in India do after 
a few years* I would earnestly request therefore each of the Rev, Chap¬ 
lains to make a Collection both in his Church and throughout his station 
in the present year IS5I, and also in 1852 and 1853. 

I wish it to be generally known that I am ready to receive Candidates 
for Holy Orders from any of the Dioceses of India, or from those at home 
or elsewhere, who possess the usual necessary qualifications, and are pre¬ 
pared for my dose Divinity Examination. 

The excellent Scripture Readers’ Fund is going on prosperously, and 
fully justifies the hopes entertained of its valuable aid to the Chaplains in 
populous Districts. 

The Church Building Fund proceeds in its quiet but useful course. It 
has raised in seventeen years, Co. J s Rs 74,066, and assisted in building 
or improving 55 Churches. 

St. Patji/s School is just about to lose its learned Rector by His ap¬ 
pointment to a Professorship in Bishop's College. I trust a successor 
will ere long come out from one of our Universities, well skilled in the 
management of youth and the conduct of a great school, end stored with 
classical learning based on sound personal piety* The Institution is of 
immense importance,—greater indeed than I can express,—in the present 
position of Society in India. 

The deaths which have occurred amongst the Rev* Clergy since the last 

* The Church, it is understood* was erected In 1805 by the exertions of the Gov* 
ernor of Seram pore, Colonel Hie. The Marquis Wellesley, then Governor General 
of India, on understanding that it was for the use of Danish subjects, who have an 
Episcopal Polity though following chiefiy the Lutheran form of worship, subscribed 
8,000 Co.’s Rs. Soon after the capture of the town by the British In 1808, there 
being no Danish Chaplain, the new English inhabitants, solicited the Government 
for permission to accept the qjfer of the pious and learned Setampore Missionaries 
to perform divine offices therein. In 1845 the town was purchased from the Danish 
Crown by the British Government, and the Missionaries were requested to continue 
their services* On a petition being presented to the Dishop in May 1851, by 20 or 
30 Members of the Church of England, the Missionary in charge most handsomely 
resigned. 

f It has a Reserve fund of about 78,000 Co.** Rs, and an Endowment fund of 
about IS.fiOO. 
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Visitation, have been seven. To the labors, zeal, talents, scholarship, 
high qualifications as a tutor, and amiable and pious character of one, I 
have borne testimony at all times, and especially in my public letter to the 
Propagation Society on occasion of his lamented death. No feeling of 
personal hostility ever crossed my mind. My public duties were ex¬ 
tremely painful to me ; but they never interfered for a moment with the 
interchanges of private affection. The injudicious attempt lo add respect 
to his memory by excusing or denying his peculiar cast of theological sen 
timentSj has failed of course. It is well known that I had represented to 
the Propagation Society, in whom his appointment rested, from the time 
of his first coming out, that his avowed views were inconsistent, in iny 
opinion, w'ith the must efficient discharge of the duties of one who bad to 
train the feeble minds of youth for the Bishop*!! Examination and for Mis¬ 
sionary labor in such a country as India. I repeated the same when at 
home in 1845, and again by letter in May IS5U—this feeble attempt how¬ 
ever is excusable, as it sprang from an overweening regard to one who 
had fallen in the sen ice of the Society, But my mind is unchanged. 

On the subject of pastoral duties, I would earnestly recommend to the 
Rev. Chaplains to take all the pains they can in urging the dignity and 
importance of the public worship of Almighty God, The Church is ££ the 
house of prayer.” There God is especially honored, the know ledge of 
Holy Scripture enlarged, united praise and prayer offered, the Gospel ex¬ 
plained and applied to the consciences of men, and a proof given to 
Heathens and Mohammedans that we have a religion. 

To this end the Divine authority and perpetual obligation of the Lord’s 
Day should be pressed on your docks, both in public and private, as the 
primeval Institution—the Institution of l J aradi$e; as forming one of the 
Ton Commandments, as largely enforced by the most Evangelical of the 
Prophets, and as cleared from Pharisaic austerities, but left in its entire 
authority by our Lord. In a word, as the type and preparations for the 
ff rest,” or sabbalism of heaven, which 14 remainetk for the people of 
God.” It was £f made for man,” whose mental and physical powers it 
relieves in the proportion which his great Creator intended he should re¬ 
quire. In a life of seventy years we have to account to God for ten years 
of Sabbaths. I honor the late Governor General Lord Hardingo for his 
prohibition of public works on this holy day ; and I would earnestly en¬ 
treat all classes of the Civil and Military Services lo carry out the spirit 
of that Order, not only as to public works, but by abstaining themselves 
in private from all secular business on that Day. So the Honorable 
Judges, the Lawyers, the Merchants, the Naval am! Steam Officers, and 
the Tradesmen and Clerks, 

I fear it is not so generally known as it might be a that there are daily 
prayers in the Cathedral at seven in the Morning. An improved attend¬ 
ance would be a sure mark of a higher state of religious feeling in Calcut¬ 
ta, The number of visitors to the Metropolis and of Residents where no 
family prayer is used is immense; and I would beg lhe Rev *Clergy lo 
encourage them by occasionally attending themselves as their health and 
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other duties allow. This delightful service would then be placed in its 
true light before the public mind. 

I would further recommend to the Rev. Chaplains to make themselves 
masters of some one of the Native languages as soon as possible after they 
come out. If it is not done at once, it will probably never be done. 
Without it a Chaplain can never assist in the Missionary cause, or under¬ 
stand India, or indeed pay that respect which he ought to the 130 Millions 
under the Government or influence of Great Britain, amongst whom he 
labours. Brow ne, Currie, Martyn, Thomason, Buchanan were Chaplains, 
and all of them Oriental Scholars. 

I would also suggest the importance of keeping up a knowledge of Ihe 
original languages of the Scriptures. This will east a new light on many 
important passages, especially on the prophecies of the Messiah; and add 
the delightful feeling of discovery in the comparison of them l^ith the 
New Testament No Translation can adequately represent in all cases 
Ihe full beauty and force of the Hebrew and Greek, as every Scholar 
knows. 

I would also beg leave to caution my Rev. Brethren against Ihe rise of 
disagreements amongst themselves, or with the Civil and Military autho¬ 
rities. It is the second word, not the first—the second chit, not the first 
—which makes the quarrel. How much better to bear what we esteem 
an injury and refer the case at once to the Ordinary. Almost all my cor¬ 
respondence for 20 years has been about disputes which grieve my inmost 
soul, expose our whole order to the reproaches of general society and 
even the distrust of Government, and weaken immensely a Chaplain^ in¬ 
fluence, 

I turn now to the state of the Christian Missions. 

In the Vcn t Inc. Soc. for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Tal- 
lygunge and Earipur Missions number 78 Villages, 17 Chapels, 10 Schools, 
40 Catechists, Readers and Schoolmasters, 914 Communicants, 1,822 
Baptised Converts, 819 Catechumens—2,641 in alb Several improve¬ 
ments are in contemplation. The Mission at Cavvnpore is proceeding 
well. One of the Rev. Missionaries of Bishop J s College has gone to 
Gowhatli, and two Catechists to Borneo. In this extension of the use¬ 
fulness of the College I rejoice. The 3rd Jubilee of the Society began on 
the 16th of June this year, and extends till the same day in 1852. I hope 
to preach for it at the Cathedral on Advent Sunday, and hold a public 
Meeting the next day. 

It is impossible to read the thrilling account of the immense Jubilee 
congregation at Westminster Abbey on June 16th last, with the 500 Com¬ 
municants,, without emotion. The assemblage also, two days afterwards, 
of the Nobles, Bishops, Ministers of State and other distinguished per¬ 
sons, under the Presidency of the Prince Albert, has never been equalled. 
The sentiments of Missionary zeal and love which w r ere expressed are 
moat hopeful;* I am sure that the Rev, Clergy of this Diocese will aid 
in this Jubitee in every way in their power, 

* Tile Bishop of London observe# at the Jubilee Meeting June 18, “It appeared 
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The new arrangement, also, of Professors at Bishop’s College under its 
learned and able Principal, enenurages me to hope that that noble foundn- 
lion of Bishop Middleton will become a centre of still wider usefulness 
than ever* Every thing will of course depend, under God, on the purity 
of the Gospel of Christ and the real evangelical spirit of Missions which 
is inculcated and imbibed ; and for tills we shall all, I am sure, unite in 
fervent prayer to "the Giver of every good and perfect gift." Thu Ap¬ 
pointments are in the Propagation Society, not in the Bishop. 

The CHtincn Missionary Society has made a marked progress. 
The produce of its Jubilee enlarged its means of usefulness. Clergymen 
from our Universities have happily been found—men of standing in tEic 
Ministry, experience in teaching, and of known talents and piety. Some 
of these are already arrived, and are at work in the enlarged Mission and 
new Co brie College of the late beloved Bishop of that name, at Agra. 
Others aie expected for the new stations in the Punjuul) and Koleghur. 
The Society have altogether in tills Diocese 16 Stations, besides Out-sta 
lions; 33 Ordained European Missionaries, of whom 5 are absent in Eu¬ 
rope; 23 European or East Indian, and 196 Native Catechists, Readers 
and Schoolmasters, besides Sircars ; 98 Schools, 5,S24 Scholars ; 5,083 
baptized Converts ; 965 Communicants ; and about 1,318 Catechumens ; 
altogether about 19,500, 

The Society in its last Report has much gratified me by a most decided 
protest against Romanism—no silence—no hesitation—no ambiguity as to 
the line they take. 

I beg also to mark with warm approbation their great care in the choice 
of their Missionaries, This is a primary point. The Church Missionary 
Candidates are first examined as to their motives, piety and general qua- 
lificationa, and their freedom from the Movement or other perversions; 
they are then placed in the Islington or other Institution for six months 
as probationers. The instructions they receive afterwards, all bear on the 
Missionary character. Nor arc they presented for Orders till they have 
passed their academical course to their Tutors 1 and the Society’s satisfac¬ 
tion, both as to their Christian spirit, and diligence in their various stu 
dies. Accordingly they are generally found by the Bishops to be amongst 
the best qualified of all their Candidates. 

The infant Cathedral Mission of St. Paul’s Calcutta has been establish¬ 
ed since we last met. One Rev. Missionary; Mr. Davies, having acquir¬ 
ed the Bengalee in a surprisingly 1 short time, has carried on the Alypore 
English School transferred to the Mission from the Church Missionary 
Society, and founded a Native boys 3 and a native girls* school at Kidder- 
pore. A second Missionary is expected from England, In the mean 
time, Bazaar-preaching, Translations, a Bengalee Magazine, the three 

tc he the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race to give to the whole world their arts, their 
literature, their science, their language. Would that they might be disposed to give 
them at ike name time, that which is of inestimable greater value, the fight of the 
Gospel, in which we are rejoicingly walking 
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Schools just mentioned, and Conferences with Enquirers are carried on to 
a certain extent. 

I may mention in connection with the Cathedral, that the third Anni¬ 
versary of the Co ns e era ti on was celebrated in October 1850, when the last 
portion of the finishings had just been completed* 

It would be wrong for me to omit, though delicacy forbids my mention* 
ing Individuals* that in every Diocese of India, and in all other Protestant 
Missions, also, as well as those of our own Church, many respectable 
Native Gentry have embraced the blessed faith of the Gospel; and that a 
wide-spread distrust and contempt for the follies and impurities of Bin- 
dooism have been making their secret way wider than wc might imagine. 
The great Hindoo Meeting was a confession of this. 

In this view the Government Council of Education (defective as the 
system is) are “ fellow-helpers to the truth*** The late Kon. ,Mr. Be- 
thnnc ! s Female School for the upper classes of Native hag the same ten* 
dency. But the Ladies* Society, begun by Mrs. Wilson nearly 30 yean 
since, and the Normal School just founded, go directly to the mark by 
basing their education on Christianity. The noble Lawrence Asylum at 
Kussowlie, under the Rev. Mr* Parker* takes the game Christian course. 


V*—Report of the Free Church Mission at Puna, 1851. 

Puna is on many accounts, perhaps next to Bombay, the most important 
station in the Marat ha Country* Its population is very considerable, in¬ 
cluding Camp, being not legs than 100,000 persons. It is, besides, the 
chief town of a large Zillah containing many other large towns and vil¬ 
lages, the inhabitants of which have frequent recourse to it as a market 
for their commodities, the seat of the Courts of Justice and settlement of 
revenue matters. It is, farther, the chosen resilience of the Surdars and 
other nobility of the Dakhan, or rather of the late Mar&tlia Empire, 
Though in greatly diminished splendour, they still inhabit the palaces, 
which in ihe days of the Peshwas were the scenes of much haughtiness 
and display. Ptina has lately acquired a new and peculiarly interesting 
attraction, and influential, power on the country, in being constituted the 
seat of the Government educational institutions above the Ghanta* The 
Puna College, with its many professorships and numerous endowments, 
must ever induce a multitude of peculiarly interesting youth to flock to 
and reside in the city. But it should here be particularly borne in mind, 
that however informing and scientific the instructions communicated in 
tbs College may be it has in it nothing of a Christian element,—all teach¬ 
ing of a directly saving and sanctifying tendency must be to its alumni af¬ 
forded ab extra t and there is no source from which this can flow so obvious 
as our mission. We are as it were set here io implement this sad defect. 

Taking ali these circumstances into account, how important the posi¬ 
tion which in Divine providence we are called to maintain l How im¬ 
portant that ti should be fully occupied; that the Church should place in 
it some of the best and most influential of her sons! Puna is to Ihe Da- 
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khan more than even an Oxford, an Edinburgh or a Dublin to their res¬ 
pective Countries; it is the centre at once of civil, literary and religious 
influence. And what has the Church ns yet done for it? Has it at all 
fittingly manned the postt No, strange to say, it is tho worst supplied 
of all the stations in the country! Bombay is thronged with missionary 
agents compared with Puna it has its eleven or twelve ordained mis¬ 
sionaries, besides ministers or Pastors, some of whom devote a portion of 
their time to missionary work;—Nasik, with a comparatively small popu¬ 
lation, has generally been vastly better supplied tn this way than Puna;— 
Ahmednuggur, with still a smaller population than Na*ik, has a great 
many^more missionaries than Puna; even the small town of Saiara has 
twice the number of missionaries that arc m Puna; and stilt more aston¬ 
ishing the very insignificant town of Junir has an equal number ! There 
is , and, for the last eighteen years, there has generally been no more than 
one ordained missionary at Puna! But this is not all; the necessities of 
the station are presented in a still more clamant point of view, when it is 
considered that Puna is a large military station, having a considerable 
European population;—many of these are consequently at all limes 
Presbyterians ; and, as no other minister of that denomination except the 
missionary is resident at it, they naturally call cm him to attend to their 
spiritual necessities, which he has all along, though much to his own per¬ 
sonal inconvenience, and the retardation ofhis work among the natives, 
felt it his duty to respond to. He has ever since he came to the station al¬ 
most constantly preached to them twice on sabbath, and once on an even^ 
ing during the week. This work itself would generally, especially in this 
country, he found sufficient for the energies of one man, IL is then with 
no small degree of satisfaction that we have to report, that the Free 
Church of Scotland, with vvhich the mission is connected, has promised tn 
send out another ordained minister to this station, as soon as their funds 
will permit of their so doin^, which we hope is now (he ease, as by last 
accounts a special application had been made by the committee to the 
Church for means to enable them to meet this and, other similar cases. 
We trust then soon to have our hearts comforted, and our hands strength¬ 
ened by an additional labour; but even then we will have reason to say, 
“ what are these among so many J 5 * 

The various departments of labour in which we have engaged during 
the past year have been the public preaching of the word, the superintend¬ 
ence of schools, the communication of general knowledge by lectures T 
the circulation of tracts s and the pastoral charge, of the mission Church, 
both native and European. 

With regard to preaching we have already indicated what has 

been done in the English department. In Marathi there has been kept up 
during the whole year two full services on Sabbath with the nativeChurch, 
visitors, and school children ; and a daily service in the mornings, at the 
mission house, for the servants of the mission, the inmates of the poor Asy¬ 
lum, and general visitors, preaching in the streets, or places of public re¬ 
sort,has been frequently though not daily, as ought lobe the case, attended 
Tkiro Sekies* Yol. Ill No. 1. 7 
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to. In these duties Mr, Mitchell has been considerably helped by some of 
the converts, especially Mr. W. Beg, who has for same time past regularly 
taken one of the diets of worship, either in English or Marathi on Sab¬ 
bath, though only recommended to the Church by the Presbytery for li¬ 
cence, as having passed through the appointed curriculum of study. It is 
hoped he will be fully licensed to preach the gospel at the meeting of Pres¬ 
bytery which(D.V.)will take place here in July next; this event, we trust, 
will also prove a great advantage to us. Some of the converts, as also Mr. 
Mitchell, have occasionally visited the neighbouring villages; but none 
of them, exceptdVJr, W. Beg, have gone to any great distance. He, in 
the month of November last, went as far as Indapur, and preached the 
gospel in many villages by the way. He was every where well received. 
The following schools have been during the year in operation. One 
English Institution in the Camp Sudder Bazaar. It has contained on an 
average 100 pupils. At present, on account of the Board of Education 
having in our immediate neighbourhood opened an English school, our 
number is a few short of that above mentioned. As the Government 
schools offer so many inducements to the scholars in the way of endow¬ 
ments, of w hich we have none, and docs not at all offend the prejudices 
of the natives by presenting to their view the Gospel of the Grace of God, 
this falling off is not much to be wondered at. We may, however, be 
permitted to express our wonder and regret that, when the Puna College 
is not more than a mile and half off, and when so many large stations are 
entirely without the means of English education, the Board should have 
thought it necessary to send one of its best paid teachers with the neces¬ 
sary staff of monitors to this particular locality. Mr. W. Beg is the stated 
teacher of our Institution. Mr. Mitchell, when possible, spends daily 
between two and three hours in superintending the various studies, and in 
catechizing and instructing the different classes in religious and Biblical 
knowledge. The boys are divided into four classes. 

The Marathi schools have been till lately eight :—Three at Indapnr, and 
the rest in or near Puna. I n October 1 ast the three at Indaptir were disconti¬ 
nued in consequence of the failure of funds, and the desirableness ofconcen- 
trating, in present' circumstances, our operations. Mr. Drake, who was in 
charge of the schools at Indapvir, prefc red remaining in that part of the count - 
ry,and doing what he could ibr his support as an agriculturist or employed 
of Government, to coming into Puna. Whilst there, though not in the em¬ 
ployment of the mission, he will continue, as he has opportunity, to instruct 
thepeople, especially those who have been in the habit of coming to him on 
the Lord^ Day for a long time past. He has also under his care one of the 
baptized employed as a Peon, I am happy to say, that Mr. Drake has ? 
since he left the mission, been employed, on a higher salary than he had 
with us, by the superintendent of the road now in the course of forma¬ 
tion between Indaptfr and Shol&pdr. We pray that the Lord may con¬ 
tinue to provide for him and his family, and render him in his new sphere 
very useful. In place of the schools thus discontinued, another has been 
opened in Pdna among the Mahars, Chambers, &c,, who are considered 
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mxt-caateSj and for whom none but the Mission cared fill lately. We had 
a school among them some years ago which was useful; and for the whole 
of the past year we have had one among another class—the most despised 
of all—the sweepers, who in England would be denominated scavengers. 
We arc happy to God that in this, as in the case of female schools, our 
example has been followed by the more enlightened of the native youth; 
—they have too, lately, opened a school for out-castes!—We hope they 
will persevere. We had often urged them on the subject long before 
they ever thought of moving. Another school in Camp, taught by a na¬ 
tive on his own responsibility, has been so far taken on that we allow him 
a small monthly donation in return for his use of our books and catechism, 
and for allowing us to examine his boys on what they read. He goes so 
far as to bring the more advanced of his pupils to worship with our own 
school boys on sabbath. Such facts as this shew how vain and unfound¬ 
ed are the assertions of those who say that mission schools are disliked 
by the natives, and that they would rather want education than receive it 
along with Biblical instruction. The natives are here not so much tho 
alarmists, as some Europeans, who themselves dislike the Bible, and wish 
to get young India and old India too to join with them in their feelings 
and actings. It is from no real love to India that they suggest to the 
young and enquiring mind, that the Bible is an old fusty volume, which 
ought to be ranked no higher than Hindu Ycds and Purans. They will 
be disappointed, and their enmity to the Word of God will only lead to 
their own utter confusion and woe. Whilst they think themselves wise and 
free from superstition, because they can condemn and laugh at the truth, 
they are the servants of corrupt ion, and are daily becoming more like 
unto him whom the Psalmist represents as saying in his heart,— ff no 
God.** Some of our vernacular schools arc even taught by converts to 
Christianity, and all of them are regularly visited and examined by Mr. 
Mitchell and a convert from Brahmanism. In all the vernacular boys' 
schools there are thus upwards of 300 scholars, 

The Female schools arc five three in Puna city, one in Camp, and a 
small Boarding school in the mission compound. These, with some girls 
in the Mahar and Sweeper’s schools, contain about ItiO children. 

Besides teaching in the schools Mr. Mitchell has during the year en¬ 
deavored to interest and instruct the young men by lectures, which have 
been delivered in a school room in the city at extra school hours, lie 
has thus lectured twice a week,—-on Wednesday and Friday evenings. As 
the lectures do not commence till after dark, to allow those who have 
been at school or office during the day to attend, he has of course the 
room lighted up. The attendance has been variable, but on the whole 
encouraging. On Wednesday evenings the subjects treated have been en¬ 
tirely Biblical. During the first part of the year a view of the Evidences 
of the truth of the Bible, and the Divinity of Christianity, which had for 
a long time previously occupied attention, was brought to a close ; and a 
regular systematic view of the contents of the Bible is now being proceed¬ 
ed with. The character of God, his plans and purposes, have been some- 
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what minutely considered, and contrasted with what is said concerning 
them by the various sects of unbelievers in this land. On Friday evenings, 
the subjects have been more various :—at first, of a religio-scieniific kind, 
at presented in the Bridgewater treatises, &c,; and latterly, of a religio- 
hisloric, as presented in Shutribrd and Prideaux’s connections, and Rol¬ 
ling Ancient History* Mr, M.has here advanced as far as the foundation 
of Rome, Essays are also read and criticised at these meetings once a 
week. We wish to attend to this species of labor, as much as possible, and 
only mourn our inability to do so at all properly m the present enfeebled 
state of the mission.—With so many intelligent and inquiring young men as 
are now, and will continue to be in Puna, much good must accrue to the 
cause of enlightenment could they all be regularly brought out to such 
exercises. We have many difficulties of apathy And nourished prejudices 
to contend with ; but our trust is in the Lord our Master* We would also 
pray more frequently for a blessing, and call upon all our friends to join 
us in so doing. 

Though we keep a supply of useful and religious tracts and books on 
hand, yet as we now generally endeavour to dispose of them at some 
small price, and as there is at the station a depository of the Bombay 
Tract and Book Society, for the sale of its publications, we have lately 
circulated comparatively few. That excellent Institution, the Bible So¬ 
ciety, has a Branch depository hero too, and its publications, both in En¬ 
glish and Marathi, have been regularly used in our schools* I am happy 
to say there is a great demand for them among the young* Though some 
of them are too poor to purchase new Bibles, the young men in the En¬ 
glish school are generally in possession of a copy of their own, which they 
have obtained by gift or otherwise, and which they use in preparing and 
reading their lessons* Through the liberality of the Society, they can ob¬ 
tain a good school copy for four annas, about Gd. English money, ft is by 
far the cheapest book to be found May God be praised l 

The Native Church has had three adult ft added to it by baptism during 
the year;—-two of them are Chambers, one of whom resides at the village of 
Kotnir, and the other in Puna* They are both married and have families. 
The one at Kotrur has a wife and six children ; the one in Puna a wife 
and one daughter. The wives arc both favorable, and the one at Kotrur 
has asked baptism. After she has been somewhat farther instructed, she 
will be received to the ordinance along with those of her children, who are 
in the condition of infants. The third person baptized was by caste a 
Sonar , or Goldsmith, a very respectable caste of Hindus, by some reck¬ 
oned next to the Brahmins. He had been for about fifteen or sixteen 
years employed as teacher of a Marathi school; first by this mission for a 
few years, and for the last ten or twelve years by the Government, Since 
the time of bis serving the mission he has had impressions of the truth or 
Christianity, and all along, even whilst in the service of Government, used 
to visit us for conversation, and to get books to read* About the middle 
of last rains he gave up his school, which was about sixty or seventy 
jpiies from this, broke off all connexion with Hindus—he had for years 
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ceased to worship idols—and took up Ins abode along with his wife who 
accompanied him, in the mission compound. He was then taken under 
particular instruction, as a candidate for baptism, and after about two 
months probation was admitted to the Church* He just now teaches the 
girls MariLlhv in the Boarding school* I am sorry to say, that, since he 
earne to us he has not enjoyed very good health ; hut be seems to make 
steady progress in Christian experience. The other two men mentioned 
above though poor and illiterate, act very becomingly; one of them since 
Ids baptism has learned to read a little. They have‘both suffered consi¬ 
derably in their worldly circumstances. Many people who formerly em¬ 
ployed them now prefer others to make their shoes. The case of these 
and other working men connected with the mission Church make us daily 
feel more the necessity j»f having something in the form of a Christian 
village, which has been found necessary at all stations where much e* 
tension has been given to Christianity. Where only a few converts have 
been made, and these exclusively from the young men in the schools, this 
necessity has not been so much felt, as they have all found employment 
in the missions as teachers, or have been retained and supported as stud 
ends for future usefulness. But it is evident that this system cannot be¬ 
come universal:—all are not gifted so as lo be teachers and ministers,— 
most will require for support to work at trades or in the fields Hence 
the missions at Nugur, in Gu/.erat, and Malabar, have been obliged to 
betake themselves to the village system. Besides affording proper em¬ 
ployment to converts and inquirers* it keeps all the members of the Church 
together; and so they aid one another, and are easier and more effectually 
inspected in their personal conduct and in their families. But here also 
the want of missionary co-operation is a great barrier in our way. The 
Church members at present connected with the station, under our pastoral 
care, are 26; baptized children, 15; unbaptized children connected with 
Church members, some of them out of the class of infants, 0. As the 
means used to build up the Church in faith and knowledge have been fully 
narrated on former occasion, we will not now again do so. One Church 
member has died, and another has removed from the station during the 
year. We daily cry to the Lord to add to our member many of Those 
who shall be saved, and to increase the piety of those who have been re¬ 
ceived we would he in every sense a growing Church. 

The English congregation, which is chiefly composed of soldiers, num¬ 
bers between two and three hundred, and has generally from thirty to forty 
communicants. At our last Sacrament, on the first Sabbath of the year, 
seven names were added to the roll of communicants, all except two for 
the first time, and all hopefully converted or roused to particular attention 
lately. * 

The expenditure for all our operations during the past year has amounted 
to Rs, 3,560, and on making up the accounts a few days ago, we found that 
we were due to the Treasurer Rs. 35; we are thus again entirely dependent 
on the liberality of the friends of Christ and the salvation of men tbr the 
means of carrying on our operations. We can expect nothing from home 
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but our own salary , and a sum of J350 which was allowed for Mr. Drake, 
which will now be transferred as part of the salary of Mr. W. Beg, as 
Head master in the English school and preacher of the gospel. We trust 
that the friends of the cause will not fail us now, as they have not in 
former year, but that through their kind liberality we shall be enabled at 
least to keep in efficiency our present staff of teachers &c., and to God’s 
Great name shall, as is ever most due, be all the praise. Amen, 

■ Puna, January 20th 1S52. James Mitchell, 

Abstract op Report. 

Rev* James Mitchell, Missionary and Pastor. 

Other Agents. 

Mr. W. Beg, teacher of English school (on trials for license), 

Mrs. McDonald, Superintendent of FemaIdJfe>ardingyiehool. 
Narayan Keshawa, school visitor and Scripture reader. 

Five Native Christiana, teachers in Vernacular schools and Scrip¬ 
ture readers. 

Native Church, 

Twenty six: Members, 24 in full communion. 

Fifteen baptized children. 

Nine children of Church Members not baptized. 

English Crngregation. 

Adherents, soldiers and others, from 250 to 300* 

Communicants, from 35 to 40. 

Boys School . 


English Institution (in January 1852.).**•*.,.* *. 94 

Tamil Boys’ (teacher Christian) .. *■-'»-*<» 24 

Mar&thi, Puna city (teachers 2, Hindus) ... 94 

Do. Sudder Bazar (teachers 2, Hindus)*.... 103 

Do. Puna city, Mahars (teachers, Christian) . B0 

Do, Camp Sweeper’s (teachers, Christian) ... 17 

Do. Do. Laskar’s (teachers, Hindu) ... 85 

Do. Kotrur, Mahar’s (teachers, Christian) ... 15 

IE 

Female Schools . 

Boarding school at Mission House .*.... . . tyl 

Girls in Sweepers’school ..... 

Do. in three city schools (teachers 2 men and 2 women, Hindus), 70 
Do. Sudder Bazar (teacher woman. Prof. Christian).. 20 

lu 

Total Scholars.. 528 


INTELLIGENCE* 

l. Miscellaneous Notices, 

. We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the notices of the Sta¬ 
tistics of the Calcutta Diocese contained in this number. We hope soon 
with the aid of the Calcutta Review and the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
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an d our Missionary correspondents, to present our readers witli tolerably 
correct tables illustrative ot the present stale of all the Christ ian Missions 
irf India. 

-We direct altcnlion to the prospectus of the Zand Dictionary con¬ 
tained in this number. It will doubtless prove an auxiliary to tlie Euro- 
ropean oiicntnlist. 

2. Prizes to Native Christians for Vernacular Compositions. 

In former tiroes, when wealthy and benevolent person* wished to ham 
an important subject brought before the public mi ml, it was usual to found 
a Lectureship in one of the Universities, or in some well knotvn parish 
Church, mid [bus provide fur the periodical delivery ol one nr iiiorc dis¬ 
courses on the subject selected. Henct: have aiisui many most important 
and valuable found a I ions 1 [iron ghoul Grenl Bhluiu, snub as I he Hampton 
Lectures at Oxford, the HuUciiu ut Cam hi idge,lhe Don el inn at Dublin, and 
runny others; and greatly blessed,nndoubt, have been the results,when the 
o^ecl was to glorify GtfJ, and to spread amongst men H is solidifying and 
saving truth. These lectures when t! dive ted arc heard by some, and be¬ 
ing sometimes afterwards published, arc do u hi less read by a great many. 

Oflate years, amongst the numerous designs of usefulness to which a 
zealous and active Chris linn spirit has given bit 111, has been lluU of pro 
posing prizes for compositions on subjects ol iiourulance, thus concentrat¬ 
ing upon the subject not only the minds amt emulous energies of several 
persons qnalilicd to write upon U, but also drawing to ii by (lie publicity 
usually given to I be proposition, the alien) ino of the community, amt joe- 
paring a more ready veceplkm and more earnest attention on the purl of 
the public lor Ihc work which obtains the prize; and which is usually 
made ns accessible us possible to I lie great mass of renders. Amongst the 
most notable of these offers was that of the Duke of Biklgcnaler, who be¬ 
queathed £8,000 to lie devnPed alter Us death, which took place in 1820, 
us ptizes for one or more essays illustrative t[f tft& Power , IFt'ifdtm olid 
Gor)tlne<ift of God as innntfus ted in creation. The result w as the eiehl w ell 
known Bridge water 7realiM3 t commencing whh that by Dr. Chalmers on 
the adaptation of external nature to the constitution of man. 'Jens, if not 
hundreds oflhuusiirids ul these admirable treatises have been circulated 
over the world. 

The prize given (about IS&i) by Dr. Conquest also deserves to be no¬ 
ticed. resulting in lhe production of Mr. Harris s popular and clever essay 
called Mammox, which, wilh <\ volume of comment upon it, called Axrr- 
Mammon, by two clergymen of Inc Church of England, the Revs. F. Kl- 
lid>y and A. S. Thelwutl, corroding some of the serious doctrinal errors 
iijo which the labnled essayist had incautiously fallen, has hccen circu¬ 
ited in very large numbers, and doubtless produced, under God's hless- 
irtf, n highly beneficial influence. 

5)nc of ihe fust w hn brought this admirable, design to bear Upon the 
h?s1 interests nf India, was the ltev. Claudius Rucluimm, a Company's 
C ha plain and Vice-Provost r»f the valuable ImL short-lived Fort William 
College, founded by Lord Wellesley. Dr, Buchanan, in order to draw 
the nil cut ion of England to the eiMiigfdiKnlinn ol India, then little thought 
of, proposed mil of hi* own personal emoluments most muuifinenl prizes 
to the English Universifies, for essays on (lie subject of ihe best modes 
af^promflliiig Chiisliauity in lids great cnuoli v. His design was viewed 
will horror and alarm by the wise of this world among the Indian sSnlcs- 
tnpn and authorities of the day, who feared, or affected to fear, that it 
would spread disomy and disaffection throughout the population pf Em- 
drietan. But it was much blessed of the Lord in calling the attention of 
thinking and enlightened men to the veal interest of India, and the duty 
of England to her; and greatly promoted the formation of those Mis- 
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sionary and other Christian institutions winch arc now conferring such 
incalculable blessings on the land* This was in 1808. 

Since then similar means have been adopted pretty frequently, and v*ry 
valuable works have been the result. Amongst others, within a few past 
years, prizes have been given, and excellent prize essays written and pub¬ 
lished, on Hindu Female Education^ Hindu Caste, Vedantism, and other 
appropriate subjects ; and we have no doubt that considerable benefit has 
resulted to the cause of Christian truth from Ihese useful undertakings. 

These tew remarks have been suggested by the circumstance of um 
being now requested to make known the offer of two new sets of prizes, 
of a style different from those above referred to, for composition in the 
Vernacular languages, and one of them at least designed to in courage 
Native Christians to aim at a higher order of composition in their own 
language. This is n design which we consider highly commendable, and 
which we rejoice much to make known to our Native Christian Brethren 
engaged in t he important and honorable work of Mission* in Bengal. 
Prizes ton Bengali EssJfvb. 

The following prizes are offered to Native Catechists and Renders,*in 
connection with protcstaiit Missions in Bengal, by a Lay Gcnlletmuk a 
friend to Missions. ■ 

For the best Tract in the Bengali language on the subject 

—“ What is Christianity, and what are its effects 1. Co, ? s Rs. 30 

For the second best Tract on the same subject.*..*.-..*. J3 15 

For the third best ......,. J3 10 

Also for the best Tract in the Bengali language on the sub¬ 
ject —“ Death and Eternity",... . . . 30 

For Lhe second best Tract on the same subject. „ 15 

For t he third best.«i..*....,. . .. .. . . J3 10 

No Tract is to exceed in length 1C printed pages. 

Each competitor is to send in hi* composition on or before 1st March, 
1S52, to the Rev. T. Sandys, C. M. S., Amherst street, Calcutta. A 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society's Missionaries will deter¬ 
mine the merits of the different compositions ; The Tracis 1o which 
prizes may be awarded will be offered to the Oidculta Tract Society. 
Each Essay should be sent in hearing a motto or mark, and the name of 
(ho writer in a scaled letter bearing the same motto or mark on the outside. 

Calcutta, November, IS5L 

PlUZE FQH AN ODE IN HlNDl', 

A prize of Rs, 100 is hereby offered for the best Ode in Hindee venc, 
in praise of the Lord Jesus Christ, written on the model ofthe best ind 
most popular native authors, Tulasi Das* and others, with due regarJto 
the sacredness of the subject. The Ode is meant for the pcrusaljbf 
Heathen as well at Native Christian readers, and should* Jhorefore, be 
partly narrative, for the purpose of giving the reader a general idea offer 
Lord's earthly course, and making the allusions in olher parts of the cc|h * 
position intelligible to alb The topics embraced should be Christ’s Pre- 
existence, Deity, Mission from heaven. Incarnation, Life, Character,self- 
sacrificing Love to men. Death, Resurrection, Ascension, Rule over His 
Church, His coming to judge the living and the dead, the Benefits of His 
sacrifice, and the Universality of its application to all who will receive 
Him, all treated in the way best calculated to stir and effect the heart of 
the native reader. The subject might, it is supposed, be treated in ahfet 
200 do has and choupais. 

The Poems must lie given in before the ex pi i a Lion of 1862, and art to 
be addressed to Ilia Secretary of the Tract Society, Agra. 

The namea of the writers should bo forwarded in a sealed envelope 
lacked to the Poem. T. Heernle, 

Agra, 4th November, 1851. Secretary , Agra Tract Suetity. 
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I,—Popery at Head-Quarters, * 

The Church of Rome, though the same in spirit and substance at 
all times and in a!I places, craftily accommodates its special Uevelope- 
ments to the social circumstances of the people over whom it maintains 
or seeks to acquire authority, hi forming a judgment, then, of its 
meriis or demerits, we must look to the practical display which it 
makes of its principles, not at the places at which it appears us a cove¬ 
tous suppliant, or at its outposts which it holds with a frail tenure ; but 
at its grand citadel, where from age to age it has most successfully 
contrived to arrange and dispose of matters according to its own 
mind. It must bit viewed hy British Christians not as it appears in 
London, hut it appears at Rome, its “head-quarters ; ” for as well 
remarked by the excellent aut hor of the important work the title of 
which we subjoin, “ the Church of Rome meekly asking the British 
people, first, for toleration and freedom of conscience, and afterwards 
for equal political privileges, wears a very different aspect from the 
same Church rampant in Italy, and crushing in the dust every attempt 
to establish civil or religious liberty/' II is at the « eternal ciiy rj and 
its adjacent territory, that it is contemplated by Mr Thomson ■ and it 
is to this locality that he seeks to transfer hi a readers when he asks 
them to concur in the verdict which he pronounces. We gladly ac¬ 
company him thither; for we have every confidence in the temper 
with which he conducts his inquiries, the uprightness of his decision, 
and (he soundness of the principles on which he founds his judgment! 
We feel that m his presence we arc with the enlightened and sanctifi¬ 
ed bible 'Chrislian, and in the enjoyment of the urbanity and politeness 
of the scholar and the gentleman. If is theories are derived from lib 
“ facts;” and his facts me not accommodated to Ids theories. Though 
d is now upwards of twenty years since he look the <* grand tour/ 5 and 
acquired the materials of his present work, Ids subsequent, observation 

* Facts from Home ; or, Fopery at Head-Quarter*. P>y Alexander Tfaotnsni] n f j; ai> 
cborv. Aberdeen i George U,ivitlsoiL Loiuimi, Nisbet ,iud Co. Htfl. pp, Ifti, Cvo. 
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ami research! and the unchangeable character of Popery have pre¬ 
vented them from growing old in his hands. He looks at the Church 
of Rome as a great moral institution ; and he asks us to view it in this 
light, unsubdued by the grandeur and magnificence of it£ material 
architecture, the erection of its lies and robbery,—unenchanted by the 
beauty and symmetry of its pictures and statues, the offspring of its 
adulterous connection with the arts,—and unbewildered by the furnes 
and clouds of its ever-rolling smoke and incense, intended by it both 
to darken and intoxicate* We feel, when under Ins guidance, like 
t^e prophet Ezekiel when, brought in the visions of God to apostate 
Jerusalem, he beheld in one place "the image of jealousy which pro 
voketh to jealousy;” in another, “every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts; and in a third, still u greater abomination than 
these*” Popery at Rome is idolatry, idolatry as real, nay, essentially 
considered, as gross and disgusting as in India. 

Let us see how it treats a dead Pope and makes a new one. 

“ Pope Leo XII. died on the morning of Tuesday, February 10th I82P, 
and notice.of the event was speedily given by the tolling of the hells of 
every church in Rome. As this Pope died in the Vatican the public was 
deprived of the splendid ceremony of transporting his body thither, which 
takes place by torchlight whe/i he dies in any other Palace, 

On Friday the 13 th, the body was brought down to St. Peter's from 
the Sistine clj&pel on a bier, accompanied by the cardinals, an immense 
number of other ecclesiastics and attendants, and all the magistrates of 
Rome, and deposited in the chapel of the holy sacrament, dressed in a 
handsome pontifical robe, and so placed, that the projected through 
the iron railing which encloses the chapel* 

A space immediately in front of the body was kept clear by the Swiss 
Guards, and those who desired were allowed to enter at one end of this 
space, kiss ihe Pope's slippers, and pass out by the other end. The 
ceremony was well arranged, and went on without confusion. I entered 
and stood some time near the body, which was very unpleasant, not¬ 
withstanding the prnfuse application of perfumes; the face was much dis¬ 
coloured, its features nearly gone* and it appeared to be covered by a fine 
transparent membrane to keep it together. 

The crowd around seemed anxious to show their respect to the dead 
body, and pressed forward as rapidly as possible to kiss the slippers. All 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, seemed actuated by the same feel¬ 
ings, and before I left the church, many thousands had gone through the 
ceremony, which continued during the next day. Meanwhilo, workmen 
were employed in preparing a niche, situated on the north side of the 
church, above a small door leading to the robing room of the singers* 
where the body of the last deceased Pope is always deposited, until either 
a proper mausoleum is prepared for him, or his successor dies; in the 
latter case, his body is taken out and delivered to the canons of St. 
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Peter's, who give a formal obligation to produce it at any time mi do 
mami. A requiem was sung for the repose of the Pope’s sou! in the 
r Impel of the choir and the music was very solemn and iwautifully exe¬ 
cuted, 

■Ou Sunday evening, the Pope's hotly, having previously been placed so 
a coffin of cedar wood, enclosed in one of lead, and outside of all, uncdhri 
wooden coffin, was deposited in the niche; the broken plaster of the wall 
was soon repaired, and the spot marked by the simple inscription : pk~ 
positum leo xii. The funeral service for the Pope continues nine days, 
which commence the day after the Pope’s body is laid out in slate in the 
chapel of the sacrament. Each morning the Cardinals, assisted by the 
papal choir, performed a solemn mass of requiem. On the first six days 
this tabes place in tlio chapel of the choir, and on the last I Is roe at th<* 
foot of the catafalco * which has by lids time been erected in the middle oi 
the centre nave of the church, A cntfiftilco, is a sort of temporary monu¬ 
ment, which varies in form and size according to the taste of ihc architect 
and the sum of money allowed to be expended upon its erection. That 
in honour of Leo XIL was in the form of an Egyptian pyramid standing 
on a lofty base, and slightly truncated, the whole erection Ixung about 1(H> 
feet high, and having a candelabrum of the same height at each corner 
On these candelabra an immense quantity of wax lights were placed, 
consuming, it is said 1000 lbs, each day. Had this been exhibited at 
night instead of noon, the effect would have been striking; as it was, it 
looked poor, as artificial lights must do when contrasted with the clear 
light of day. The catafalco was adorned by various water-color drawings, 
representing the Pope’s bust, and the principal actions of his reign, long 
inscriptions in his praise in not very classical latin, and also emblematical 
statues composed of clay covered over with stucco, perhaps the only ma¬ 
terials which could be brought into use in so short a period. 

After the mass of requiem is finished, five absolutions are pronounced 
This service is repeated on the two following days, and on the fourth day, 
a prelate appointed for the purpose, pronounces a funeral oration on the 
deceased Pontiff. This concludes the services connected with the dead 
body. 

The attention of all Rome is next drawn to the proceedings connected 
with the election of a successor. From the death of one Pope to the 
election of another, the church is considered as a widow. The Cardinals 
meet in congregation every day, in order to give necessary instructions 
and orders, and receive formal visits of condolence from the Ambassadors 
of the Roman Catholic nations. The chief power is placed in the hands 
ol the Cardinal Chamberlain, who exercises, during the vacancy, a great 
part of the papal authority, and is attended by the Swiss Guards. 

The Cardinals take various oaths relating to the election of a pope, par¬ 
ticularly against simony. They rc -appoint, or confirm, the Governor of 
Rome—break the fisherman’s ring of the late Pope, and his leaden seal 
and appoint two of their number lo superintend the preparation of the 
Conclave. They proceed in successive congregation* to confirm all th* 
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official persona in Rome ami the ecclesiastical stales u\ their situations; 
to elect the Confessor, and also two physicians, a surgeon, an apothecary, 
two barbers, and tw r o assistants, to officiate in the Conclave, The young¬ 
est Cardinal deacon draws by lot the numbers of the various lodging* in 
the Conclave from one urn, and the names of the Cardinals from another, 
and thus the apartment of each is fixed, and they immediately set to w ork 
to fit up and furnish their quarters according to their pleasure. Thirty- 
live domestics are appointed to do the necessary work, and each Cardinal 
is allowed to take in with him two or three attendants or conclavists oi 
whom one at least is an ecclesiastic, who must be approved by tvvo Car¬ 
dinals appointed Tor this purpose. By bull of Clement VJIL, Nov, 9, 1592, 
this is an appointment of some importance. A considerable sum of 
money is distributed among them after the election Is concluded; they 
become Counts of the Sacred Late ran Palace, and nobles of any dly in 
the pupal dominions which they may select; they are exempted from 
payment of tithes, subsidies, and all other taxes, whether ordinary or ex¬ 
traordinary; they arc made capable of holding every dignity and honour, 
although previously excluded therefrom on account of illegitimacy of 
birth, and all Graces, Qummembnis, Bulls, and, Briefs are executed gratia 
for them. Thus does the Church of Rome mark the importance of having 
a share, however small, in the election of her head. 

Three Cardinals are chosen, by ballot, to superintend the Conclave, 
ami especially the clamura^ or enclosure, so as to prevent all intercourse 
betwixt those within and those without. The Conclave ought to assem¬ 
ble within ten days after the Popehj death, but it is not always possible 
to make the necessary preparations in so short a time, and accordingly 
although Leo XIL died on Tuesday, February 10, the Conclave did not 
meet until Monday the 23rd. 

While the Conclave was in preparation 1 went frequently to examine 
it. On this occasion it w as in the Quiilual Palace, a large building, of 
which one wing forms the north side of n street called the Via Pia, which 
is usually divided into small apartments, occupied by persons of the lower 
classes; but when a Conclave is to be held, these tenants remove, and the 
whole is hastily fitted up for the accommodation of the Cardinals, The 
street is barricaded at each end, and guards placed so that there is no 
access to it—except through the Palace; the lowest story is occupied by 
the servants of the Conclave, and the second and third by the Cardinals 
nut! their Conclavists, Each suite or apartments contains at least three 
rooms, and some four or five. An open corridor runs along the w hole 
length of the building, on the second and third stones and from it the 
apartments enter. On this side lie the Pope's gardens, inclosed by a 
lofty wall, and from their size, and flic form of the ground, it is impossi¬ 
ble that any com mimical ion can take place in this direction with the ex¬ 
ternal world without, immediate discovery. On the other side, the win- 
d >-.vs look iuto the Via Fin, and these arc all carefully boarded up outside 
|o die top in ^[i li n manner as to adroit a little light, and ) H efleclually 
■j! struct the view Tht wing tin^ prepared i:; connected with the priuci- 
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pal pari of the palace by means of a temporary wooden gallery, by which 
the Cardinals pass from their colls to what may be termed the public 
rooms of the Conclave. These consist of a large hall, several chapels, 
and apartments for some of the principal Officers and Masters of Ceremo¬ 
nies, who arc necessarily present. 

The apartments allotted to the Cardinals are very email, and in many 
uf them the plastering, papering, and painting were only finished on the 
morning of the [23rd, bo that they w ere in a most uncomfortable state. 
Those Cardinals who were created by the deceased Pope, had the hang¬ 
ings of their apartments purple, which is the papal mourning; the others 
used furniture of whatever colour they pleased. When all is prepared, 
every access to the place of conclave is walled up, except two. One of 
these is on the ground floor, hy which the Cardinals 1 provisions arc intro¬ 
duced through a revolving cylinder, which conceals the interior. The 
other is at the top of Ike groat staircase, by which the Cardinals and their 
conclavists enter, and w hich is not opened from the commencement of the 
conclave, until the election of the Pope, unless the death, or dangerous 
sickness of any one of those enclosed, make it necessary to allow them tu 
be removed under an oath of secresy ; or unless an absent Cardinal arrive 
to take his place. This door is guarded with great care by 1 Lo Mari sell at 
of the Conclave, a post of high honour, which f believe is hereditary 
in the Chigi family. When any of the ambassadors desire lo have an 
audience olThe Conclave, it takes place at this door; but they arc not ad¬ 
mitted within the enclosure. Immediately over the principal entrance io 
the Quirinal Palace, there is on ordinary occasions a large window which 
is now built up with brick, and a small tin chimney may be ol served pro¬ 
jecting from the wall, the use and importance of which will be explained 
hereafter. Every thing bellig prepared, the Cardinals, and their Concla¬ 
vists,. assembled on Monday, the 23d, in the church of St. Si Ivostro, on 
the Qmrlnnl II ilk Hence they walked in procession along I lie Piazza di 
Monte Cavallo to the Palace, The scene was very striking, for the crowd 
was prodigious, and completely filled llie Piazza, and every window and 
house-top which could command a view. The Cardinals, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are very old and venerable men, apparently much exhausted by 
the unusEial exertions of the last fortnight, and some uf ihem tottering on 
the brink of the grave. They enter the Conclave as equals; one of them 
is to come out temporal Lord of a beautiful kingdom* and spiritual ruler 
of the whole Roman Carbolic world. 

In the evening the Cardinals receive visits from the ambassador# and 
from their private friends. Even heretics are allowed to pay their res¬ 
pects to those among them whom ihoy happen to know, and the strict 
shutting up of the Conclave docs not commence untill after these visitors 
have taken their leave, . . , 

The Romish historians toll us that Popes have always been elected, 
and that our Saviour, the invisible Head of his church, elected as his 
vicar, and the visible Head of his church, the prince of the Apostles, St. 
Peter, and some of them, as Clement XIIL in his Const. Incxhaustom, 
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H Sept., 1762, call the Pope* not only vicar, but also successor of Christ 
Until the eleventh century* the clergy are said to have elected the Pope 
in the presence of the Roman people, who gave Iheir consent but had no 
vote. This right is not however well established, for Odoaccr* king of 
Italy, in the fifth century, ordered that no one should be elected Pope 
without his approbation, md bis successors advanced a similar claim* 

On the extinction of the kingdom of the Goths in Italy, the Emperors 
of the East * beginning with Justinian, asserted the same right, and even 
made the Pontiffs elect pay a sum of money for the imperial approbation, 
previous to their consecration* The historians of the church complain 
loudly of the oppression under which it laboured in this matter, and detail 
at length the remonstrances am! protestations made by the church against 
the interference of temporal princes* It would evidently be an argument 
in favor of the claims of the Popes of later ages to authority over all tem¬ 
poral princes, if it could be established, that in early times the successors 
of St* Peter acknowledged no authority superior to their own. It is clear 
however, even from the applications made by the Popes to the kings of 
Italy, or to the emperors, that in those days they possessed no independ¬ 
ent temporal power, but applied to them as their civil superiors for assist¬ 
ance, and sometimes for direction. Thus Honorius, by a rescript in 419,* 
ordered that if two Popes were elected, then a now election should take 
place. Pope Vigilius was reinstated by the simple command of Justinian, 
and his successor, Pelagius L, was elected by his orders*! 

In short the Popes were then merely bishops of Rome, elected by the 
clergy of the city, more or Jess directed in their choice by the civil power, 
according to circumstances, but always subject to the approval of the 
king or emperor. When, in after periods, they began to claim more ex¬ 
tensive powers, they saw' that the mode of election of the Pope was a 
matter of great importance in the attainment of iheir object, and therefore 
from time to time they enacted such laws as seemed best calculated for 
excluding all temporal interference, and such as the temper of the times 
could bear* Pope Hadrian I. (a. p, 772 to 795,) bestowed on Charle¬ 
magne the absolute right of electing the Pope* Pope Leo (936 to 973) 
made a similar grant to Otho I,, and in the interval, the Emperor Louis I 
(814 to 8-13) gave the power of electing to the Romans, f 
In the year 898 (Pope John IX*) we find a decree referred to, by which 
it is ordered that the Pope shall nof bo consecrated, except in the pre¬ 
sence of the imperial Legates,§ while the disputes between the clergy of 
Rome and the Emperors, as to the election of Popes, in the 9th and lOih 
centuries, are well known, and noted by every annalist of the times* 

In the year 1059, Nicholas II. by a decree in the Lateran Council, took 
away the right of election from the clergy of Rome, and conferred it on 
the Cardinals alone.|| The Cardinals were to elect—the clergy and peo- 
pic to consent. In this decree there is a clause, lf samng the respect due 

* Annates, aimo 119, ami Dec relate, I. Distinct Irxiy. c. 7 and G, 

t Mnraiori Auiiali, anno 536, $ DecretaJs. DUtuictio ]xm. c. 22, 23. and 30, 

V Decretals. Dfcl, kttj t 23. || Dial, xx*ii. cap, 1 , 
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l o the Emperor, which is not very clearly expressed, and lias been difTcr- 
cnlly interpreted at different limes. 

The Roman clergy and people attempted, even by force of arms, (o re¬ 
cover their rights in the papal election; but, after a century of struggle, 
the right wag confirmed to the Cardinal alone, by a decree of Alexander 
ill f in the third Lateran Council, a. d. 1179, when it was also fixed, that 
in case of the Cardinals not being unanimous, he should be legitimate 
Pope who should have two-thirds of the votes of the Cardinals, and that 
no one should consider himself elected by a smaller number of votes, 
under pain of excommunication—and this is still the law. 

The Cardinals are of three classes—bishops, priests, and deacons ; they 
are, in fact, the priests of tho principal parishes in Rome and its vicinity ; 
while the Pope is himself cx-officio priest of St, Giovanni in Latcrano. 
The number was originally small, and seems to have varied until the pon¬ 
tificate of Sixtus V.j who appointed the sacred college to consist of seven¬ 
ty members, but it is rarely full. One reason given for this number is, 
that Moses was assisted by seventy elders of Israel; and another is, that 
the principal languages of the nations are seventy, and it belongs to the 
Cardinals, as counsellors and assistants of the Pope, to judge the causes of 
oil nations and people. The name is derived from the Latin word Cartfo, 
a hinge, and the office is to assist and advise the Pope on the affairs of the 
church. 

It was a century after the Cardinals obtained the sole right of electing 
the Pope, before the conclave was established by law. If the Pope died 
in Rome, the Cardinals met every morning in the Vatican, or St- John 
Lateran, until the election was completed; but if in any other town then 
they met in the cathedral of that town, it being the law, that if possible, 
the Pope should be elected where his predecessor died, according to the 
proverb, 

H Ulii Papa, Ibi Rnma. 

Where tile Pope is, there Is Rome. 

Clement IV. died at Viterbo in 1208, and the Cardinals could not agree 
on his successor. The common story is, that after seventeen months Lad 
elapsed, the inhabitants of Viterbo, resolved to shut them up in the Epis¬ 
copal Palace to accelerate the election- Tfiey remained shut up nearly 
sixteen months, without coming to a decision, until Raniero GatLi, who 
had been appointed guardian of the Ctftdave, adopted the scheme of un¬ 
roofing their apartment, which speedily forced them to elect Gregory 
after the See had been vacant two years, nine months, and two days.* 

One of the first cares of Gregory was to enact laws for the election of 
future Pontiffs. By the decretal, Uhi Periculum,f it is ordered that the 
Cardinals shall assemble in conclave, (after waiting ten days for the ab¬ 
sent,) in the palace where the Pope died, if possible; if nut, in the near- 

* Neither Maratorl nor PJalina mention die unroofing; though they notice the very Jon" 
diiratiuunfllie conclave. The story, however, is received a* true Loth at Home and 
Viler bo. 

1 Sc.nli Decrei. lib 1, til. vi. c, J. 
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est adjacent town which is not under an interdict, or in rehellion against 
the Homan See. 

By the same decretal, each Cardinal is allowed one attendant, or in 
case of great necessity,, two; and all are to live together in common, in 
one room or conclave, without any division, either by ivalls or curtains. 
Only one opening is to be left, by which the food of the Cardinals may he 
introduced, and the whole is to be placed under the care of the lord or 
chief magistrate of the town where the conclave is held. If the elect ion 
is not completed within three days after their meeting, then for the next 
five days, they are to be allowed to have only one dish each for dinner, 
and one for supper, and a learned Dominican has written a copious dis¬ 
sertation concerning the quantify and component parts of this dish.* ff 
these five days also elapse without their making an election, then, for the 
rest ofthc time they remain in conclave, they are to he allowed only bread 
and wine and water. The atrietuesg of these rules bus been gradually re¬ 
laxed ; Clement VL, in 1351, allowed each Cardinal to have two Concla¬ 
vists, and to have their beds separated from each other by curtains. They 
arc now allowed to have separate apartments, as explained before, and 
there is no restriction on the quantity or quality of their food. 

The Cardinals proceed to the business of election on the morning after 
they me enclosed, and there arc three modes which are equally canonical. 
The first is by acclamation, as is said to have been the case in the election 
of St. Fabian, in a. d. 233, on whose head a dove descended, and he was 
Immediately acclaimed Pope by the clergy and people.f Gregory VII. 
was elected in the same manner in 10T3. 

The second mode of election is by compromise; i.c. t when the Cardinals 
cannot agree, they may depute their right of election to one, two, or more 
of their number, and the person nominated by the deputies is lawful Pope. 
Tims (Gregory X. was elected in 1271. 

The third mode of election is by strut rny, and Is that which has been 
invariably practised in later times. Bruited schedules arc? prepared, fold¬ 
ed beforehand in a particular manner, with blanks to be filled up by each 
Cardinal with his own name, and that of the person for whom he votes. 
All the Cardinals who are al^e to attend their public meetings, assemble 
in the chapel of the scrutiny, w here ten small Inkles are prepared for 
them, and there fill up the blanks^i the schedule in the presence of the 
rest, so that they each see the others write, but without seeing what is 
written. A deputation is sent to the cells of those who are unwell, who 
fill up their schedules in the presence of the deputation. Each Cardinal, 
on having completed, folded, and sealed his schedule, carries it In view of 
nil the rest, and deposits it in a large chalice, placed on the altar of the 
chapel. When all the Cardinal* have filled up and deposited their sched¬ 
ules, three Cardinals chosen by lot to act as scrutineers, proceed to 

* Camnnla do l-Zleei. iVmiif £11^,24. 23. 

I I-'esdm liiaL Eedos F lib , vi.e. 2L>, ami I Inrun LIB in aimo23S. 
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count them, and nsccrlnin that the number corresponds with that of the 
Cardinals in the conclave. 

They then open each schedule so far as to sec the name of the person 
voted forj which they proclaim aloud, so that each Cardinal may mark the 
votes, and when they have gone over ihc whole, the number of votes for 
each is declared. If any one have obtained two-thirds of the votes, which 
completes the election, then the schedules are opened and examined, to 
see that there he no error. If there he not two-thirds of the votes for any 
one, they proceed immediately to a second vote by accession. This is 
done hy means nf printed schedules, in the same maimer as the fanner; 
hut in this case, the Cardinals can accede only to one who was voted for 
in the preceding scrutiny ; and they nru not obliged to accede to any One 
The votes by accession arc examined and published hy the scrutineers as 
before, and if two thirds or more oflhc votes fall upon any individual, 
then the election is finished ; provided the re visors, who arc elected hy 
lot after the scrutiny, do not find that any error or fraud lias hr.cn com¬ 
mitted, either In filling up, signing, or counting the schedules. Thitf 
scrutiny usually takes place t tv ice a-day, and the last part of the process 
is to burn the whole of the schedules in the presence of the Cardinals 
The smoke made hy burning the papers, escapes by the tin chimney men¬ 
tioned in my first chapter, and is watched with great impatience by the 
populace, being the only external mark of what is going on in the Con¬ 
clave. The smoko usually appears aland eleven, a. m., and four r. M-, 
and, as soon as it is seen, I lie crowd disperses, satisfied that the Pope [$ 
not yet elected. 

In fact the schedules arc burned when the Pope is elected, as well as 
when he is not; but when tho election lias taken place, much more time 
is consumed in verifying the rote®, and obtaining Hie consent of the Pope 
so (hat before they are burned, the guns of St. Angelo have given notice 
of iho election. 

The longer the Conclave lasted, the greater crowds collected at the 
hour, and the more impalhmt did they become when tho smoke was a Tew 
mimitos longer limn usual of appearing. This conclave lasted until the 
31 s[ day of March, the Sc I icing vacant forty-nine days.* 

While the Conclave sat, I went repeatedly to see the dinners corn eyed 
to the Cardinals, which takes place every day about noon. Each Cardi¬ 
nal's dinner is atlended by night or left servants* and two or three carn¬ 
ages, First come two servants hearing maces, llien two carrying the 
dinner in a wicker basket, suspended betwixt two poles, like a. sedan 
chair. The basket is covered with cloth, having the Cardinal’* arms em¬ 
blazoned on it. Two or three servants sometimes follow on foot, and 
then come the carriages containing the Dcpilerus and his attendants, with 
two or more servants behind each. 

Each party on arriving, enters the court of Iho palace, the Dapiferns 

* This nccrtiinl ofdic proceedings within iho rmiriavc, is derived from die *' Funzioiii 
la mortal already quoted, published by millifiriti in Koine, 
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and Ids attendants alight, and the dinner is carried forward to a room pre¬ 
pared for Hie purpose. 

Here is stationed a party of the guardians of the Conclave, both eccle¬ 
siastical and military. The room on the side opens to the court of the 
palace, and on the other communicates with the Conclave by means of the 
Ruole. 

In the middle of the room is a long table, on which the servants place 
Iho various dishes contained in the baskets. The guardians of the Con* 
clave examine each dish separately, and finding in it nothing hut food, it 
is placed in one of the mote , which is then turned round, and the dishes 
taken out by the servants inside the Conclave, and conveyed to their res¬ 
pective owners. 

I was repeatedly present At this ceremony ; the examination is no farce, 
for every dish was carefully inspected, though I never saw any actually 
cut in pieces as is said to be sometimes done. 

While the Roman Catholics have no visible head to Iheir church, they 
ilaltcr themselves that they have certain knowledge of what sort of person 
is to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter, This they obtain from the pro¬ 
phecies of St. Mai achy, I first heard this from the head of a college in 
Rome, who, after the Pope’s death, informed me that the church felt no 
anxiety as to the election of his successor, as they knew from the pro¬ 
phecies of Malachy lie would he a good man, I was then ignorant of the 
existence of any other prophet of that name, than the one whose clear ami 
solemn annunciations of the coming of the Son of Man conclude the canon 
of the Old Testament, and as I could remember nothing in that book 
which pointed out the successor of Leo. XII., I asked for some explana¬ 
tion of his meaning. He told me ho did not allude to the prophecies of 
the Malachi of the Bible, but to those an Irish Monk of the same name, 
who had predicted all the Popes who were to be from his time to the end 
of the world. I did not rest till I procured a book, whose contents pro¬ 
mised to be so curious. My copy is of the sixth edition, printed at Flor¬ 
ence in 1S33. This Mid achy was bom at Armagh in 1094 5 and became 
Archbishop in 1157, resigned in 1135, and after performing many miracles 
died in IMS. He was the friend of St. Bernard, and, 1 believe, the first 
person who was regularly canonized by the Church of Rome. 

The prophecies predict ninety-six Popes from the lime of Innocent IL, 
1130, down to Peter II., under whom the world is to come to .an end. 
Each Pope is predicted in a few words* and those applied to the successor 
of Leo. XII. are simply ^Vir pi us,”—a pious man, and from them my 
friend derived his comfort. 

On making some inquiry into this strange subject, I soon got a clow to 
unravel the mystery. The whole is the invention of the partisans of Car¬ 
dinal Simon cell i, brought forward by them in the Conclave of 1500, in 
which he was elected Pope Gregory XIV., and there is a very clear proof 
of this from the fact that the prediction of this Pope, and all his predc 
ecssors arc strictly correct, and most distinct, while those of most of his 
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successors require much dexterity to get them to apply at all, although 
the descriptions are sufficiently vague and indistinct. 

Thus Pius VL was predicted as Peregrinus ApostolicuSt or apostolic 
wanderer; which applied tolerably to the misfortunes of the latter part of 
his reign, Pius VII, is entitled Aquila Tapax, the rapacious eagle ; which 
is said to be fulfilled by the injuries which the Papal dominions suffered 
from the French Eagle during part of his reign. Innocent XI- was fore- 
told as Bellua insatutbilis * an insatiable beast, and this they have found 
correct, because his family arms bore an eagle and a lion, both voracious 
animals. 

There remain yet twelve more Popes who arc to reign according to this 
book, before the world comes to an end, the last of whom is to be Peter 
IL, ami by a careful calculation, it is found that the end of the world is to 
take place on the first day of March, a. d. 1917, being the year of the 
world 0,000. 

The following extract shows the sanction given to this gross imposture 
by the Church of Rome:— 

“Another mark of heavenly prophecies is, that they do not contain vain 
and useless things, and this strikingly occurs in the present ease, because 
it is most useful and most important to the Church of God, that the sacred 
principality, instituted by heaven in the person of Peter, and transmitted 
through the Roman Pontiffs, should be authorised in every way, having 
to subdue schismatics and heretics, who would deny and impugn this Fun¬ 
damental basis of the Christian religion; and therefore the Lord God, In¬ 
sides the authority of the Holy Fathers, who unanimously confirm the 
truth, has willed to authorise it by this admirable prophecy of luoro than 
lHi9 years, ami % Popes, made by St. Mai achy, it being of the greatest 
incitement to believe the prophetic prediction, wherefore St. Peter says 
in his second epistle, f We have a more sure word of prophecy, whercunto 
ye do well that ye lake heed, J ”* 

Still greater idolatry and absurdity of pomp are manifested in ihu 
installation and coronation of the new Pope. 

“About half-past one o*clock on Tuesday, March 31, the guns of St 
Angelo announced that the work of the Conclave was finis lied. We drove 
instantly to the Piazza di Monte Cavallo, and arrived in time to stu the 
proclamation. It was mentioned in the first chapter, that a large window 
immediately above the principal entrance to the Quirinal Palace was built 
up will* brick, before the meeting of the Conclave. This brick work was 
now speedily demolished, so far as to allow a person to pass out. Three 
of the Cardinals came forward upon a small balcony in front of the w in 
flow, one of whom read a proclamation, of which the following is a tran¬ 
slation 

“ I announce to you a great joy. We have a Pope—the most eminent 
Cardinal Caaliglione, who has given himself the name of Pius the Eiuhih.' 
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Tho proclamation was thrown down amongst the crowd, and a great 
scramble took place among those nearest, in order to obtain it. 

As soon as the newly elected Pope has consented to accept the office, 
he is asked what name he chooses to assume. Homan Catholic writers 
say, that when St. Peter was elected Pope, ho changed his name from 
Simon to Peter , and therefore his successors ought, on their election, in 
like manner, to take & new name,* The early Popes, however, neglected 
to follow the example of St* Peter for I believe there is no instance of a 
Pope changing his baptismal name for the first eight or nine centuries of 
the church, Platina relates, that Sergius II., on his election in 844, 
changed his former name of Boeca di Forco, or tc Hog’s mouth,” out of 
reverence lu the papal dignity; Baronins, however, asserts that it was 
Sergius IV., elected in I,ODD, whose original name was Bocca di Porco, 
and that the first that changed his name was Octavianus, who, on his 
election in 9of>, look the name of John XII.f 

Next day, April I, the ceremony of what may be called the Pope’s in¬ 
stallation, took place in St, Peter’s. About eleven o’clock the procession 
began to arrive from the Quirinal Palace. It was immensely long. The 
Cardinals were in their state carriages, and each was accompanied by se¬ 
veral carriages full of attendants. The Senator} and Governor of Romo 
formed part of the train. The Pope was in a state coach, drawn by six 
black horses, and preceded by a priest riding on a while %nule and bear¬ 
ing a large crucifix* The procession went round by the back of St* 
Peter’s, and the Pope went up to the Saline Chapel, where various cere¬ 
monies were performed which I did not sec. In about half an hour the 
procession entered the centre door of SI. Peter’s. In all these processions 
the lower orders of the clergy come first, then Bishops, Archbishops, Car¬ 
dinals, and lastly the Pope. He was home aloft on his throne, carried by 
twelve bearers, the choir singing Ecce sacerdos magnvs — ,f Behold the 
great Priest, 3 ’ At the chapel of the Santissimo he slopped and adored 
the host. He was then borne forward to the high altar, and, passing by 
the north side of it, alighted in a space enclosed for the use of the Pope 
and Cardinals on the east side.. He walked up to the altar, prayed at the 
foot of it, ascended the stops, and scaled himself on the middle of the altar 
on the very spot where the Ciborium or Pyx, containing the Host, usual¬ 
ly stands* The Cardinals in succession went through the ceremony of 
adoration; this ceremony is performed three times; first, before quitting 
the Conclave; secondly, in the Sis tine Chapel, before the procession came 
into St. Peter’s; and now for the third time. Each Cardinal prostrated 
himself before the Pope, then kissed his toe, or rather his slipper* next 
kissed his hand, which u'os not bare, but covered by Ihe cape of his robes; 
vmd lastly the Pope embraced each twice, and when all had gone through 
this ceremony, the Pope rose and bestowed his blessing on the people 

* Ftni7.3nd t . p. 15 L + Sac liaromi Ann. anna SH apd 

\ The Senate uT Rome, once ihc must august of human assemblies, in uow reduced lo 
one individual, and h y law he mmi be a forerguer " Sic trausk gloria mundi." 
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present, and retired in a sedan chair, on the hack of which there is em¬ 
broidered in go hi a XJoBCj to represent the Holy Spirit- 

Several parts of this ceremony are too striking to be passed over with¬ 
out some remarks. Of course you know that the Host is considered by 
Roman Catholics as the body of our Saviour; and in fact, in Italy, it is 
common!)’ talked of under the name of “II boon Uio,”—the good God; 
and you, perhaps, also know, that on the centre ofetery high aiUr there 
stands a Pyx, containing a Host; and therefore, no Roman Catholic 
passes before an altar without kneeling, in token of his veneration for the 
presence of his Redeemer. 'In the ceremony I have just described, the 
Pope placed himsdf on the very spot usually occupied by the Pyx, and 
thus did he to my mind show himself to he “The man of sin,” “ The 
son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is call¬ 
ed God, or that, is worshipped, so that ho as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that ho is God.” 2 Thcss. ii. 4. 

II so happened that I noticed the Pyx, which usually stands on the 
altar, standing on the door in a corner. In the hurry of preparation, they 
had probably neglected to remove it in time. I was so struck by the cir¬ 
cumstance, that I called the attention of several who were near me to the 
fact, and quoted to them the passage in Thessalnmans. Never did I ex¬ 
pect to see so literal a fulfilment of the Apostle’s prediction. Few pro¬ 
bably noticed, and indeed from the crowd, few could fcc the Pyx stand¬ 
ing on the iloor, but the fact itself, that the Pope placed himself where 
Hie Host usually stands, can be confirmed by every one who was present, 
and ia given ns part of the service of the day in the Funzioni,—where it is 
noticed that Benedict XIII., in 1724, contrary to the usual custom, placed 
himself at the gospel side oi the altar, in order to be adored. I know not 
what has been the practice since the time of Benedict XIII,, but certainty 
Pius VIIL placed himself, according to the early practice, on the mid¬ 
dle of the altar. 

You will observe that in the prophetic description of Antichrist, in 
Thessalonians, it is not said that he will e\alt himself above God, but 
above that which although it be not God, Is yet called God—in my judg¬ 
ment a most clear description of the Host. The Host is that which Ro¬ 
man Catholics call God,—it is that which is worshipped by them; did not 
the Pope exalt himself above it, when it w as removed from its usual place 
on the altar to make room fur him, and when he placed himself on the 
Very spot at all other limes occupied by ill Why did he place himself 
there 1 To receive the adoration of the Cardinals, say Jhc Roman Catho¬ 
lics themselves; at this ceremony of adoration, each Cardinal in success¬ 
ion rose from his scat, and slow ly approached the Pontiff when near him, 
lie prostrated himself on the ground before him, lying fiat on his face, or 
>»-'ariy so. What more humble posture could he have assumed, had he 
tiRcn drawing near in worship lo his Creator, instead of approaching a fel¬ 
low - 1 ho rl al ? W1 1 u n you remem he r w h c re th c V ope i s s e ated, and how the 
Cardinals adore him, does it not awfully appear that “lie as God, sittcih in 
Ihukmple of Gud shewing himself (lathe Ls God.” Homan Catholics when 
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accused of worshipping the Pope, preleml that the word adoration— adora- 
zlone —means nothing more than reverence; ye! it is the very technical word 
which ia always used by them when they speak of worshipping God Al¬ 
mighty ; and if they only intend to imply simple reverence done to the Pope, 
cither as temporal or spiritual sovereign, why do they not use some of 
the many words with which their copious language supplies them, and 
whose meaning could not be mistaken, even by the unlearned 1 The truth 
is, that, the ceremony implies far more than reverence done to the Pope ; 
it acknowledges the Pope as the Vicar, or successor of Christ on earth; 
and it bears ail the semblance which externalTorms can give, to adoration 
or worship. 

The Roman Catholics, however, appeal to scriptural authority* for thus 
adoring the Pope, referring to Acta x. 25. “ And as Peter was coming in, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him,” If, 
however, they would only road the next verse, they would find that St. 
Peter himself refused the proffered honour, and said to Cornelius, f< Stand 
up, I myself also am a man,”f 

On the following Sunday, the Pope was crowned. A procession, simi¬ 
lar to that which took place on Wednesday, came from the Quirinal Pa¬ 
lace to the Vatican ; and about an hour after, it entered St. Peter's. The 
Pope was borne as usual on his throne ; blessing the people as he passed. 
He stopped at the chapel of the Santissimo to adore the host, and also at 
that of St, Gregory, where various changes were made in his robes pre¬ 
paratory to his saying mass. 

When the procession left this chapel on its way to the high altar, the 
scene was truly imposing. The Church of Rome on this occasion'dis¬ 
plays all her splendour. The pilasters of St. Peter's were hung with 
gold and crimson damask. The robes and mitres of the Pope, the Car¬ 
dinals, and higher orders of ecclesiastics were superb. The guards, at¬ 
tendants, and assistants, were in their state dresses. The nobility of 
Rome, the foreign ambassadors and their suites, in their gayest robes 
and a vast crowd of the temporal and spiritual subjects of the newly-elect¬ 
ed Pontiff, were assembled in their best apparel to he present at his first 
mass, and witness his coronation; while the immense size of St. Peter's 
and the good arrangements, prevented any serious inconvenience from the 
crowd. Three times, as the procession advanced towards the high altar 
a small quantity of flax was kindled by an attendant who preceded the 
Pontiff, and a master of ceremonies each lime exclsdmed, “ Sancte Paler 
sic transit gloria mvndi.** Holy father, thus passes the glory of the 
world.”t This is done to remind the Pops of the transitory nature of 
all earthly things, and himself among the rest—and certainly when we 

* See Funzioni p. 151, 15$. 

f A greater than St. Peter, even the great and mighty angel who appeared to St. Joha 

the Apocalypse, refused lo be worshipped. Rev. ixti. B, S. 

1 Funzioni, p. $1G, £17. 
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think of Ihe honours paid to him, the Hint is l>y no means unnecessary.* 

While the Pope was advancing towards the high-altar, (lie choir sang, 
"Tu es Petrus,” Sue, lf Thou art Peter.* and upon this rock I will build 
my church . y9 

The space behind the altar was formed into a sort of half-circus, at the 
one end of which stood the Pope*s throne, and at the other the high altar. 
The sides were formed by rows of benches for the Cardinals and their 
irain-bearers, Generals of orders, and other persons of rank and impor¬ 
tance, and the w hole w as enclosed by a frame-work of wood, covered 
with crimson cloth. This space was open in the direction of the great 
nave of the church, so that all the assembled multitude could see some¬ 
thing at least of w hat was going on, and the only accesses to it were by 
the one or the other side of the altar, where a body of Swiss Guards 
were placed to keep out all unprivileged persons. As soon as the Pope 
reached this inclosure, his portable throne was set down, and the three 
youngest Cardinal priests came up and successively kissed him, first on 
the face and afterwards on the breast. In this ceremony are represented, 
by the three Cardinals, the three kings of the East who came to worship 
our Saviour, and by the two kisses they denote the two natures which 
they acknowledged in the infant Jesus,-—or, as one of their own writers 
expresses it, ff lhc tlit-'hie as it were concealed in his breast, the human as 
it were visible in his countcnance. JJ f The Pope then proceeded to the 
altar to perform mass. The altar on this occasion was decorated with 
great magnificence, and almost all the vessels employed were either of 
solid gold or of silver gilt, richly ornamented with precious stones and 
sculpture. After saying part of the mass, the Pope returned to his port¬ 
able throne. There the oldest Cardinal-deacon put on him the pontifical 
mantle, pinning it with three gold pins, each adorned by an emerald set 
with brilliants, in memory of the three nails wherewith our Saviour was 
nailed Lo the cross. At the same Lime he thus addressed the Pope: — 
u Receive the holy mantle, the plenitude of the pontifical office to the 
honour of Almighty God, and of the most glorious Virgin Mary, his 
mother, and of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Ro¬ 
man Church, % 

The Pope now returned to the altar and went on with the service of the 
mass for a short time, during which he was plentifully censed by one of 
the Cardinals. He then walked lo the throne of state already mentioned, 
at the further end of the enclosure, and as soon as lie was seated, the 
ceremony of adoring him, described on a former occasion, >vas again per¬ 
formed. The Cardinals were permitted to kiss his foot and his hand, and 


* One cannot but ht> reminded by Lius ceremony oTlhe slave in the triumphal chariot 
of old 


u el sibi consul 

Nc placeai, surra servus poriatur codem,** 

Juvenal, ISaL x.tme 41 , 45 . 

f k'imzioDF, p. 228 . t Ibid, p. 230, 
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receive bis embrace, the Archbishops, Rishops, and mitred Abbots, to 
kiss his Toot and knee, and the Penitentiaries to kiss Ids foot. 

The subject of lids adoration is discussed at ample length by Cenni, in 
a disputation entitled, u On the Kissing of the Feet of the Roman Pon¬ 
tiffs;” and it is worth remembering that the first Ponlifex Maximus, who 
gave his slipper to be kissed was the Emperor Caligula; Seneca who re¬ 
lates the tact, tells us that lie did so tu display his fine slipper.* 

The Pope docs not take the communion at the altar, but the consecrat¬ 
ed host and wine arc carried to Ids throne where he receives them. Throe 
consecrated wafers arc presented to him, two of which are swallowed in 
his presence by one of the assistants, arid in like manner the wine is tast¬ 
ed, to assure him that there is no poison contained in either, f This cere¬ 
mony appears to be wholly inconsistent with the Romish belief of tran- 
sukstantiatiou—they declare that the whole substance of the wafer and 
the wine is changed, by the words of consecration, into the body and blood 
of Christ—and if so, how can there be poison in them! In receiving the 
wine the Pope does not drink it iiunuidiaUdy from the chalice, but a silver 
lube or pipe is presented to him, through which, as they express it, ho 
lf sucks up part of the blood of Jesus Christ.* j X The Pope afterwards re¬ 
turns to the altar and concludes the service of the mass, and when he is 
seated oil his portable throne and about to retire, a deputation of the Ca¬ 
nons of St. Peter’s comes up to him, anil in the name of the Chapter pre¬ 
sents to him a purse containing twenty-five pa ids of old coinages, savin^ 
™»MoslU cssed father, the Chapter and Canons of this Holy Church, 
offer to your Holiness (he usual fee for a well-sung mass.” 

The Pope gives the purse to the Cardinal who had read the gospel fur 
the day, and ho gives it to his train hearer, who convevs it to the Sacristan 
of SL Peter's from whom he receives live dollars in return. 

The Pope was now carried to the external balcony above the centre 
door of St. Peter's to be crowned* the choir singing ** Corona auren super 
caput ejus/ 1 — 1 “a golden crown upon Ids head.” 

A throne was prepared on the balcony for the purpose, and as soon as 
the Pope was seated on it, the Cardinal-bishop of Ostia recited an appro¬ 
priate prayer over him. The second Cardinal-deacon then took off Hie 
Pope’s mitre, and the oldest Cardinal-deacon placed the triple crown 
upon his head, addressing him in these words :—Receive the tiara adorn¬ 
ed with three crowns, ami*know that thou art the father of princes and 
kings, the governor of the world, on earth vicar of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to whom is honour and glory for ever and ever* Amem” 

Various remarks will occur on reading ihirf'Uildress to the new Pontiff 
but we ought most specially to attend to that part which styles him Father 
of princes and kings, the Governor of the tear Id / The pretensions of the 
papal throne are as lolly now, in the nineteenth century, as ever they 
have been since Popery began ; nud though they have been, by the good 
Providence oi Cod, greatly restrained for the last three centuries, they 
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arc not dead—they only slumber, watching their opportunity, and ready 
to reappear in all their force and extent, if Protestant nations and Pro¬ 
testant churches become inditrerent to Pihlc truth, and faithless to the 
great principles which led their forefathers to throw' off the yoke of Rome 
—principles to which wc arc indebted foi all our civil and all our religious 
liberty. 

The Pope then pronounced the following benediction :—“May the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, in whose power and authority we confide, inter¬ 
cede for us with the Lord. By the prayers and merits of the blessed 
Mary, always a Virgin, of the blessed Michael the archangel, of the bless¬ 
ed John the Baptist, and the holy apostles Peter and Paul, and all the 
saints, may Almighty God have mercy upon you, and may Jesus Christ, 
having remitted all your sins, lead you to life everlasting. Amen. 

“May the Almighty ami merciful Lord grant you indulgence, absolu¬ 
tion, and remission of all your sins, space for true and fruitful repentance, 
a heart always penitent, and amendment of life, the grace and consolation 
of the Holy Spirit, and final perseverance in good works.” 

Then rising and making the triple sign of the cross, he bestowed the 
usual blessing:—“Ami may the blessing of Almighty God the Father,the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, descend upon and abide with you for ever. 
Amen.” 

Two Cardinals read the plenary indulgence granted by the Pope on this 
occasion to all present—one of them in Latin the other in Italian,—and 
the two bulls were thrown down among the crowd ; when a violent strug¬ 
gle tfcok place to obtain them. The Pope then rose and again bestowed 
his blessing; and as soon as it was concluded, the firing of artilleiy and 
ringing of bells announced that the ceremony was completed. 

The extracts which we have now made form the three first chapters 
of Mr. Thomson’s work. The fourth is devoted to the Ceremonies of 
Holy Week. 

On Palm Sunday, says Mr. Thompson, “the Pope wore a very hand- 
sonic velvet slipper, and there appeared to he a large hole or slit immedi¬ 
ately above his great toe, but whether the toe was naked or covered by his 
stocking, I was not near enough to ascertain. I believe there is a cross 
embroidered on the slipper, and Roman Catholics say that the honour of 
the kiss should be understood to he directed to the cross, and not to the 
Pope; hut if so, why place the cross ill such a strange situation ? Luring 
the service the Pope happened to require his pocket handkerchief; it was 
produced by an attendant, who handed it to an ecclesiastic, who handed it 
to a Cardinal, who applied it to his Holiness* nose ! 

The distribution of the palms occupied a long time ; as soon ns it was 
concluded, the procession which represents our Saviour’s entry into Jeru¬ 
salem took place. 

The various orders of clergy walked before the Pope, the lowest leading 
the way, followed by the Priests, Abbots, Bishops, Archbishops, Patri¬ 
archs, Cardinals, and, last of all, the Pope. Each carried in his hand the 
Third Series Vol. III. No 3. 
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palm he had received. The Pope was earned in his portable throne by 
twelve men, and having Ihe canopy of state borne over him by eight men. 
It appears somewhat absurd* that when the procession is to pass only 
from the Sistine Chapel to the Pauline* across the vestibule already men¬ 
tioned, and can be nowhere exposed to the open air, this canopy should 
be used; but it is employed in all the solemn services in which the Pope 
officiates, and when seen at a distance, certainly adds to the effect The 
Pope ts he passed, bestowed his benediction on the spectators ; when he 
entered the vestibule, the door of the Sistine Chapel was shut and bolted, 
and the choir began the hymn, " Gloria, Laus, et Honor , tibi sit Rex, 
Christc, Redemplor that is, Glory, Praise , and Honour be to Thee , 
Christ, Redeemer” Tim singers were divided into two parties, 
one remained in the Sistine, while Ihe other accompanied the procession; 
they chanted llio verses alternately, and the effect of the distant voices, 
while the Pope was in the Pauline Chapel, was very striking. The Pope 
and procession were absent, perhaps, a quarter of an hour; on arriving at 
Ihe Sistine Chapel on their return, and finding it slmt, an attendant knock¬ 
ed loudly at the door, with the staff of a large crucifix, which he bore be¬ 
fore the Pope; the door was thrown open, and the Pope in all his splen¬ 
dour was borne forward into the chapel, the choir singing in Latin, “Lift 
up your beads, 0 ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in. Who is this King of Glory V* 

It is not possible for me to describe a scene which appears so fearfully 
blasphemous, without a feeling of horror; nor would I .readily believe, 
when I was first informed of it, that any set of men in their senses could 
have devised the profanation of adapting to such a ceremony the words of 
Ihe 24ih Psalm, perhaps the grandest of all the compositions of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, to the praise and glory of our God. 

Still less did it appear possible that any mortal man could permit him¬ 
self to be addressed in such words, or think of acting, as it were, the part 
of the King of Glory. I may be mistaken in considering this service as 
so blasphemous ; but such was the impression it made on my mind at the 
time, and subsequent reflection has not changed it; my readers may judge 
for themselves. 

The Pope, borne aloft on his throne of state, glittering in gold, and sil¬ 
ver, and precious stones, andfollowed by a vast train of ecclesiastics, ' f ar¬ 
rayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked with gold, and precious 
stones, and pearls,” brought to my mind ideas very different indeed from 
those conveyed by St. Matthew’s description of the meek and lowly Jesus 
entering Jerusalem on an ass's colt, and attended by his disciples, rich 
only in the things that pertained to life everlasting. 

This service appears another fulfilment of the description of the man of 
sin, in 2 Thessalonians ii. 4, for here again he seemed to me most plainly 
to ‘‘show himself as God in the temple of God,” when the choir greeted 
him on entering the chapel, as the King of Glory 

* Cancdlieii, in a note al page 24 uf die M Scuimana. Santa *’ naemicm& that a man vthu 
uas proeni ai ibis service in Ihvsda, in 1G24, when the chorus sang ihe Antiphonc* 
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The preceding extracts, which are important in themselves,will give 
our readers a sufficient idea of Mr, Thomson’s work. The titles of 
the chapters which our space does not permit ub particularly to notice 
are the following. Ceremonies of the Holy Week. Miscellaneous 
Ceremonies. Relics. Extracts from Catechisms [illustrative of the 
Doctrines and Ceremonies of the Church of Rome.] Extracts from 
Books of Devotion. Sacred Dramas—Indulgences. 

On the authority of the publications used by Mr* Thomson, he 
makes the following just remarks* 

“ The laws of Italy with regard to printing and publishing books are 
very strict. Nothing can possibly be published in that country which has 
not previously been examined by the censors appointed for that purpose, 
and declared by them to contain nothing contrary to the doctrines of the 
church. We are therefore entitled to consider whatsoever h published 
with this authority, as containing doctrines held and approved by tho 
church 3 and regarded by her as fit instruction for her people. 

No one is entitled to judge of the religious opinions of the people of 
England, from the various tracts, good, bad, and indifferent, yet all pro¬ 
fessedly religious, which he might easily pick up and arrange, according 
to his fancy. He could thus represent the religion of our country, to be 
whatever be pleased, for this simple reason, that in our free land, every 
man may print and publish, with impunity, whatsoever he pleases, pro¬ 
vided only that it be not seditious or indecent; and in truth, good men 
cannot but lament, that it is loo easy in England to debase the press, and 
make it the handmaid of corruption. 

But w hen we consider the careful restrictions under which the printing, 
publishing, and even reading of books are permitted In Italy, vre must be 
convinced that wo are well entitled to quote even their most trifling pub¬ 
lications, as containing no doctrine which the Roman Catholic Church 
disapproves/' 

Mr- Thomson is both a diligent observer and truthful narrator. We 
feel great pleasure in having thus introduced, though in a very imper¬ 
fect maiiiier, his ** Facts from Rome” to the notice of our Christian 
brethren in India. We could wish that copies of the work in 
which they are embodied were procured by them in scores and hun¬ 
dreds* We know nothing better fitted than it to check the Romaniz¬ 
ing tendencies which have unhappily begun to appear among a portion 
of our clergy and people. It will be well for thorn to look at the 
tenninu* before they further prosecute their journey, especially as the 
road thither is on an incline. 

« Wbu is the King of Glory V r furiously attacked the clergy, sword in hand, utcluming 
ffuit he was Uio King of Glory ! H« was apprehended and secured in a mini-ho use- 
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II,_Native Opinion of the Reply of the Bombay Gov¬ 

ernment to the Memorial on the Spread of In* 

TF-MrEKANCE. 

In a late number, we inserted the reply or the Bombay Government 
to a Memorial on the Spread of Intemperance in the West of India 
which had been presented to it by seventeen Chaplains and Missiona¬ 
ries and a large number of European merchants and intelligent natives 
of different creeds and castes about two years ago. This reply was 
gratifying in the sense, that it contained this distinct announcement 
•'that Government take every available opportunity for endeavouring 
to impress on their local officers, that their'object is not to obtain a 
revenue from the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, but to repress 
their use as much as possible." It was unsatisfactory, however, in this 
higher sense, that while it admitted in a general way and illustrated 
by statistical documents, the great prevalence of the evil of which the 
memorialists complained, it gave no distinct promise that any special 
measures would be adopted to arrest its rapid and alarming growth. 
We have looked with some interest to its reception by the native 
press, as illustrative of the state of native sentiment and feeling. It 
has been altogether, or almost wholly, neglected by the Gujarati 
P&rsl newspapers, a circumstance which is perhaps to be explained by 
the fact, that the Tars is are the greatest liquor-makers and lirjnoT- 
venders in the Bombay Presidency. It has met with a different (real* 
ment from the correspondents and editors of the Marathi periodicals. 
They have made it the subject of warm and in some instances of in¬ 
dignant comment. Though we do not approve of the tone of some of 
their remarks, and reprobate some of their unjust insinuations, we 
strongly desiderate in their behalf a respectful and attentive hearing 
from our countrymen, and especially from those of them who arc con¬ 
nected with the administration of the affairs of Government. To aid 
in securing this hearing, we present a few extracts from their pages, 
as we find them translated in the Bombay Temperance Repository, the 
first number of which has lately made its appearance, and which we 
hope and believe will prove a far more judicious and correct advocate 
of the great cause 0 r temperance than its predecessor lately deceased. 

Cl After referring to certain facts stated in the reply, and Mm assurance 
given that the object of Government is not to obtain a revenue from the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks, but to repress their use as much as possible, 
the Dn janpra ka sh says:— 

“But how can this be regarded as an answer to the petition 1 So long 
as the Government continues to collect this branch cl revenue* so long is 
it vain for it lo say, im We are lading measures for the suppression of the 
evil. 13 The liquor revenue is annually augmenting; so also is llic manu- 
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fact urc of s[>i ri{ s; hi temperance is increasing, and the people arc more and 
more hastening to beggary. Such being the condition of things, what 
avails it lo know that the Government is for ever consulting in reference 
to lilts matter T This evil is altogether too mighty to be stayed by mere 
declarations of Ibis kind If a needle be slicking in your body, it will be 
lit Lie alleviation to hear that there was no intention to give pain. So 
vs hen the plague of intemperance is destroying the community, it is a poor 
consolation to hem that the Government wishes it were olhcivvisc, ami is 
consulting. 

%t Shut the liquor-shops ; punish those who dlink and those who furnish 
spirits ; renounce this branch of revenue : and the toddy trees find date 
(&hin<E) trees will soon wither. While I here is a public sentiment unfav¬ 
orable to the drinking of spirits, the evil may easily be cheeked. But 
when once the Brahmans ami other castes shall have begun to adopt the 
custom of drinking, the difficulties will he insuperable; and the vast evils 
that have attended il in other countries, will here also follow in its train. 
We behold already the commencement of these ; burst 1 raw Is, and street- 
brawls, formerly unknown to the Hindus, are now not imouiiiii.un, and the 
pittances of hundreds of families arc now wasted on drink. And the num¬ 
ber of drinkers is daily increasing. 

** Where formerly Un rupees were paid for spirits, now Zen thousand 
are expended l Whalever, therefore, may have been done in former 
time, the present Government ought surely to apply a remedy lo this evil. 
Through the influence of strong drink, poverty and nakedness arc spread 
through the Knnknn. Alrrady llm Kunahis begin to demand shnng drink 
in return for their labor,—leaving their wives and children to starve, they 
take their pay to the shop id I he liquor-seller and there spend il on drink. 
Now if Ihe Government intend to retain possession ol thin country, and to 
defray all its expenses bom the revenue, they surely ought, even on com¬ 
mercial principles, to have some regard to the welfare of the people. 
What revenue can be raised from a nation of drunkards and beggars 1 If 
one wishes his cow or Ills lufifajoe to give milk abnndanlly^ he cores for 
and feeds her propel ly, instead ofleaving her to 1 ccome lean and useless 
through neglect. Let the Government (hen considerhow the people arc 
impoverished and ruined through the influence of inioxiealing drinks. 

** Our hope is that those who arc interested In the welfare of this coun¬ 
try will bestir themselves, and forward a memorial to pailir-mcnt, now that 
the question of a now charter for ihe Company is about to be agitated. 
Let a strong effort be made to save our country from the reign of jnloin- 
pcrnncG.” 

** The following communication of a Hindu we translate from a recent 
number or the Prabita kar< While it is on many accounts gratifying to 
witness such a decided opposition lo the introduction of liquor shops, it is 
painful to see how the Government suffer in the estimation of the people 
because uf its connection with these sources of crime and degradation. 
Would that Government might give heed to such appeals as those which 
follow,—appeals to which the feelings of nearly all the better classes 
fully and heartily respond:— 

41 Sin —Many letters have appeared in your periodical, concerning the 
peculiarities, good and bad* of that Government to which we, tlie people 
of India, arc subject; but it correct understanding of (he whole subject 
has yet been attained l« by whig. And this is not to be wondered at, 
when vve consider the sagacity, astuteness and depth ol intellec t of those 
who bear rule over us. My pirat e I object is to comnmmcalc something 
egne?ruing ihe recent discussion of a must important b pic I v ynne of tin 
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best informed and most'reflecting among us, a discussion conducted with 
duo impartiality and deliberation. 

“It was on that occasion shown that since the establishment of the present 
Government, intemperance has been constantly on the increase in India, 
inflicting the most serious evils, pecuniary and physical, upon the people^ 
who being naturally of a week constitution are peculiarly subject to the 
detrimental influences attending upon such a practice: and that it now 
threatens, if not arrested, to accomplish gradually 1 ui surely and rapidly, 
the ruin of the nation, 

“ It is to the Government we must look for the arrest of this great evil, 
just as we look to it for the suppression of theft, adultery, and the like, 
for the natural inclination of the people themselves leads them to adhpt 
such practices. But here we are met by the observation that our welfare 
is not what the Government has in view ; commercial advantage is what 
it aims at. Accordingly it will regard liquor as it docs other articles of 
commerce, and sources of revenue. The revefcue from this source is an¬ 
nually increasing; and what likelihood is (here that any consideration re¬ 
lative to the happiness of the people will lead Government to renounce 
this source of income 1 

“ There are however in the European portion of the community tome 
who take a deep interest in the welfare of the inhabitants of this country, 
and whose attention has been drawn to this mailer of intemperance. For 
several years they have been endeavoring to influence Government, and 
induce a different action ; also by means of books and tracts, 1o show (he 
people the pernicious effects of intemperance, and persuade them to avoid 
the use of liquor. Happy for the country would it have been, if Govern¬ 
ment had been swayed in this matter by the counsels of these benevolent 
men. One of their most recent acts was to memorialize Government on 
the subject, whose answer, however, was not favorable to any change in 
the license system. This answer seems to make our prospect of relief 
more hopeless than ever- 

“If the Government is solicited to carry a road through the heart of a 
mountain, or to lay a tax on salt in order that certain other duties may he 
abolished, or to allow bankers to take duplicate acknowledgments of debts, 
a. favorable answer is instantly forthcoming; for a benefit accrues to the 
Government from these things. In the establishment of schools and va- 
rious means of instruction here and there, there is an appearance of gene¬ 
rosity ; but in fact it is simply the policy of one who hides poigon in sweat- 
meats that he may administer it successfully. Gambling houses are sup¬ 
pressed, and tins is alleged as a proof of the interest taken by Govern¬ 
ment in the welfare of the people ; but as it loses nothing by their sup¬ 
pression, it could have no reason for refusing to gratify the community 
by such an act, especially as it thus obtains a reputation for justice. All 
things considered, it looks very much as though the Government had one 
set of teeth to show, and another to eat with. 

“The answer of Government to the petition mentioned above elates 
that the people have always been accustomed to drink liquor. This seems 
quite an unnecessary aggravation, and we think it would have been more 
creditable just to give a blunt denial without assigning any reasons. Who¬ 
ever heard of a Sovereign himself under! a king to show (hat robbery and 
the like have always prevailed in the community; Is this the only 
answer when the people themselves are damnring for the supression of 
vice 1 Are there no ways but this of getting possession of our money 1 If 
necessary, lay additional (axes: upon us; but do not destroy us with liquor. 

it When the cholera makes its appearance, does not Government des¬ 
patch doctors ami medicines through the country, and adopt (he various 
suggestions that are put forth, for the stay of this evil f The reason seems 
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to be that this evil affects the rulers as well as the masses, winch is not 
the case with the liquor shops. We would respectfully ask if the injuries 
resulting from this latter cause, are not greater than those inflicted by I lie 
cholera! Shall pains then he taken to suppress this, and measures adopt¬ 
ed to encourage the other 1 And if you let the liquor-cholera have its 
own way* will God teach yon the best remedies for the other cholera! 
Or can you aHedge ignorance of the mischiefs connected with (he use of 
intoxicating liquors1 Not so ; in your own country you have ample ex¬ 
perience of those mischiefs. Your efforts to cheek them there are en¬ 
countered by immense difficulties* which in this country would not meet 
you at all. Tho existence or non-existence of the evil in this land* dc- 
pends upon your simple decree. In your trade with us, you give iron, 
glass, earthenware &c, for our money; and not content with lids, you 
obtain from us, in exchange for pcs Li lent drinks, whatever is good in uni 
moral natures. 

“If any thing effectual 1# ever done for ihe suppression of this evil, it 
must he done now. Soon, all remedies will be impracticable We humbly 
urge this consideration upon the attention of Government.—A Hindu M 

“In reference to the above the Editor of the Prabhdkur adds : — 

" We call the attention of our readers to the above letter. Under the 
former Government, liquor, it is true, was sold in this country \ but then 
the traffic was very limited. Regard to their reputation and a fear of 
Government kept the higher castes and all the respectable portion ol 
society from the use nf it. These restraints being now removed, the. evil 
is rapidly on the increase. Wo have good evidence that the cultivators 
and other laboring classes dissipate their earnings in drink, leaving those 
dependent on them to die of waul. The Brahmans, Parbhus and similar 
high-caste people drink to their heart’s content, tinder the pretence of 
worshipping Shale ti, This is not only the case in l J oona nivl other large 
towns, but in the smaller villages ; so that the ryots cm every where suf¬ 
fering, in property and in morals, thtough this detestable traffic. And 
the Government will in vain seek to effect the well-being of the ryots, by 
relinquishment of taxes and imposts, if intemperance is permitted Id pie 
vail; for it will inevitably render them penniless, stupid, and useless. And 
it seems to us quite unseemly in a wise and benevolent Government, like 
the English, for the sake of revenue to promote in any way this pernicious 
traffic, 11 

"The following is a translation of a more recent article in the same 
periodical — 

“Sik*—T he Dnyduodaya, the Prabhtitcar t and uther papers have done 
much to expose the evils arising from the use of intoxicating drinks. Aiul 
recently a large numl*er of benevolent persons united in petitioning out 
merciful Government on the subject. To lids petition Government has 
given a reply, which is as good as no reply at all. If a person has an 
offensive cutaneous disease which spreads over his whole body, he IoniseII 
is generally ant the only sufferer ; Ids family and friend* are in danger 
of being affected by 11. Even so is it with this plague of intoxicating 
drinks. Liquor-shops are now allowed to be planted in ihe most fre¬ 
quented places, and the people arc seduced end corrupted by their influ¬ 
ence. And then, when their money has been squandered on drink* they 
begin to plunder and steal. The man who drinks spirits may at first be 
gentle as a lamb, but under the influence of strong drink he manifests the 
rage of a lion. Should he be offended, he attacks those about him like 
a mad monkey* and at last rolls into the gutter like a sowne 1 Such Is ihe 
condition to which he is brought by strong drink. 
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“Disease, poverty a wretchedness, nay death itself, is often produced by 
intoxicating drinks. By their means, intellect and conscience are destroy¬ 
ed and their miserable victim ii thus prepared for deeds of darkness and 
crime. Among the Hindus even, the vise of intoxicating drinks has of late 
become one of l he most frequent, and powerful causes of poverty, igno- 
ance and imbecility ^ In view' of Ibis, one is almost led to doubt whether 
God has not willed the destruction of this people, and whether, with a 
view lo this, the Government has not been left to decline all measures for 
suppressing the evil. It has put an end to Sad, to infanticide; also to the 
sacrifice of human victims to Devi, and among the Goads. If has esta¬ 
blished schools for the education of the people ; it has built roads and 
bridges, and opened ghat *; it has appointed natives of the country lo 
offices of trust and emolument; it has opened Medical Colleges so that 
the people might not be destroyed by quacks and impostors But why 
need I enlarge,—a thousand tongues could not recount the excellent qual¬ 
ities and the benevolent acts of the Government, Hmv easily then might 
such ft Government have utterly suppressed this horrible traffic, of whose 
malign influence we are now complaining. How wonderful that it makes 
no attempt to do this? From what wo have already said, it is manifest 
that the Government is not influenced in its conduct by the lust of gain. 
How then comes it that no attention Is paid to the statements and prayer 
of the Memorial on iha spread of intemperance, but rather a disposition 
manifested to discover seme trifling flaw as an excuse fordoing nothing on 
the subject? Formerly there was, it is true, here and there o liquor-shop 
in some ports of the Peshwa's territories; but no respect able person pa¬ 
tronized these places, being deterred by the fenr of punishment and the 
loss of character. So there were such crimes as adultery and theft during 
the Government of the Peshwa ; but they were punished with exemplary 
sevenly, whereas these things are now done with impunity, owing to the 
nature and degree of evidence required for the conviction of the guilty 
parties. During the Pcshwas* Government, a liqum-shop was a rarity ; 
now they arc seen in all directions, with Marw&riia* shop and harlots* dwel¬ 
lings in close proximity. Formerly the evils arising from the use of in¬ 
toxicating drinks were trifling; non they are multiplied to an enormous ex¬ 
tent. Let our paternal Government consider these ihings in an impartial, 
upright spirit, and my labor wilt not ho in vein. Government may perhaps 
think that by promoting education and the spread of knowledge the evils 
now referred to will be gradually ancl easily removed. But this is a great 
mistake Let Lhe revenue from intoxicating drinks then be at all events 
relinquished and the troffic suppressed. Government may raise an equal 
amount of revenue in any way ii thinks proper; only let it deliver my 
poor countrymen from the hands of this Living Choleha, which with¬ 
out mercy, is going forth in all directions to corrupt and destroy,’, 

We ecu elude these notices by the following energetic appeal of the 
editor of the “ Temperance Repository ” 

“It is time that Government, and Europeans generally in India, should 
awake to the importance of this subject. Unless a totally different course 
is adopted, intemperance must speedily deluge the land, filling it with 
poverty, wretchedness and crime. Caste, custom, and existing religious 
scruples will for a time act as barriers to the destroying flood. But these 
will gradually and surely be swept away. We confidently look forward 
to the time when I lie fellers of caste shall be broken, and when the idols 
shall have perished from the land. But we 1 ehokl a monster more bloody 
and cruet than Kali, more terrible and destructive I ban the Cholera god 
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dess, with her temples erected in every village, and myriads of infatuated, 
miserable victims voluntarily flocking to immolate themselves at her 
shrine* We listen in anticipation to the waitings of future generations, 
and our eyes weep over the heart-rending scene* 

<f When existing obstacles to its progress shall have been removed, the 
intemperance of India will not be like that of Scotland and other Euro¬ 
pean countries; it will rather be like that which has so nearly annihilated 
I he American Indians, and which has wrought such fearful results among 
the South Sea Islanders and others in similar circumstances. Left to it¬ 
self, intemperance among such a people ns the Hindus, wilt, in the lan¬ 
guage of a native writer* be a living pestilence, mighty to destroy* 
Taken in time, the evil might be arrested. But. when it shall have gained 
its strength, Government enactments for ils repression will lie but green 
withes in the hands of Samson ; while exhortations to reformation would 
he like preaching to “the deaf adder that sloppcth her ear; which will 
not listen to the voice of charmers, charm they never so wisely." 

"Again w-o Fay, now is the time to apply a remedy. And wc ask every 
Christian man and woman in India to consider the progress of the evil. 
Lot them picture to themselves the wretchedness and woo which the use 
of intoxicating drinks must cidnil on the Native population; let them 
consider the powerful influence of European example in introducing 
drinking customs among the people ; and then let them nobly resolve that 
their example shall not be a slum tiling block over which those around 
them may fall into drunkenness and ruin. 

"And let the Government remember that its conduct in reference to this 
matter is being recorded for the judgment of posterity. It may fold its 
arms, and slumber on, for a few years longer; but if so, this subject is 
destined soon to possess an enduring and world-wide interest. The 
deadly Upas tree, now being planted and watered, will, ere long, rover 
the land with its pestrlenl shade, and when ccming generations in India 
shall have forgiven and forgotten all the real and imaginary wrongs in¬ 
flicted by Britain on their native land, this crowning w rong will be re¬ 
membered, and they will tell to their children and their children's child¬ 
ren how India, once inhabited by a temperate people, W'as filled with in¬ 
temperance and w'oc by (he introduction of foreign drinking customs and 
English license-laws* 

" Government, as might be expected, does not avow that the license- 
By stem is sustained with a view to revenue. But the English press in 
this country, almost with one voice, declares that the revenue is the great 
difficulty in the way of effecting a change. Many holding high situations 
in the Civil and Military Serv ices freely admit the correctness of this be¬ 
lief, while at least nine-tenths of the native population regard the license 
system as simply a device for raising money. But the revenue derived 
from this source is the price of blood, anti ought not to be cast into the 
treasury. In the present circumstances of the people of this country, a 
revenue might with as much propriety he raised from counterfeiters, 
prostitutes, gamblers and thieves as from Ibis destructive traffic, Let 
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this revenue then at sdl hazards he renounced ; lot the liquor-shops be 
dosed by the strong, resolute arm of authority. Let the land, in some 
way, bo saved from intemperance and its attendant evils, else the black¬ 
est page in the history of British India will he that which records the 
mighty growth of this evil, under Government sanction, in spite of the 
earnest, pathetic, indignant remonstrances of a defenceless people/ J 

Without interfering with the principles of the supporters of what 
have been called the Teetotal Societies, or finding fault with their ad¬ 
vocacy,—except when it runs contrary to the scriptural and reason¬ 
able use of the fruit of the vine,—we much desire the increase of 
Temperance movements by the large numbers of the community who 
conscientiously stand aloof from the peculiar organization of these 
institutions. Could not the Bombay Temperance Society be revived 
on the comprehensive principles on which it was originally founded 
in 1854 ? 


III.-A WORD OH INCONSIDERATE objections to the Bomray 

Missions, especially that of the Free Church of 
Scotland. By a Native Preacher.* 

Dear Christian Friends, —It is impossible to please all men. Our 
every day experience affords fresh instances which strikingly confirm 
the truth of this remark- There is scarcely a single step which we take 
as Christians, that, is not reprobated by some, while it is approved of 
by others* Even perfection gives no security from condemnation. For 
once, at least, the world had one inhabitant with whom it had no just 
cause to be offended. As ** He was holy, harmless, unde filed* and 
separate from sinners,” he never said or did any thing that could legiti¬ 
mately offend a single soul. His thoughts were thoughts of peace 
and good-will towards man; his words breathed forth the benign ex¬ 
pression of overflowing love to others, and tender concern for their 
salvation; his actions were either directed to re leave the wants of 
others or heal their bodily and spiritual maladies. When he rebuked, 
his rebuke was a just and holy rebuke; and the Jerusalem of Ids «*wocs” 
was also the Jerusalem of his sympathetic tears* He wept over the 
wicked, while he denounced their wickedness* But how was all this 
viewed by the world? What was the treatment that this heavenly 
visitor, this greatest of philanthropists, received from those whom he 
came to save? Did not even he find it impossible to please all men? 
Hear his testimony from his own lips. <f John came neither eating nor 
drinking and they say He hath a devil. The son of man came eating 

* The substance of An address delivered at the prayer-meeting held afAmbrolie on the 
morning ofthe firtii Monday ofOecember IS5I. 



to the Bombay Missions. 
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and drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners.” And what reason have wo to ex¬ 
pect a better treatment? (l It is enough for the disciple that lie be as 
liis master and the servant as his lord. If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his 
household.” 

Of late a good deal has been said in public prints of a particular 
character about Christian missions in general, ami that with which 
most of us are intimately connected in particular ; and much of what 
lias been said, I am sorry to say, is characterized by any tiling but a 
due regard to the cause that is most dear to every Christian heart. 
The uncharitable remarks winch have appeared from time to time 
grossly misrepresent both the operations and plans of our missionaries. 

Nothing but a sincere regard to the interests of Christ's kingdom in 
this land of heathenism and spiritual death, and, in subordination to 
this, to the apostolic injunction,—“Let not your good be evil spoken 
of/ 1 —induces me to speak before you, with your permission, a few 
words in defence^of ourselves. If all that has been said had referred 
to us as private individuals I should not have trespassed upon your 
time and attention ; but since it affects the vital interests of missions, 
it would be a false, and, I am afraid, an unjustifiable modesty not to 
represent things as they are* 

L Fault is found with our having chosen Bombay the seat of the 
Presidency, as our head-quarters. 

“Why,” say our opponents, “why have no less than five ordained 
missionaries [of one Church] congregated in the seat of the presi¬ 
dency." They would rather have them go into the interior of the 
country, and labour among the poor villagers, who, they think, are 
more disposed to embrace the gospei than the hardened inhabitants, 
as they represent them, of such a large city as Bombay. 

Now when this place was chosen as the centre of our operations, 
it was not without earnest and prayerful consideration* No doubt in 
taking this important step with the full concurrence of the Church at 
home, the missionaries had especially in view the primitive and apos¬ 
tolic mode of conducting evangelistic labours. Every student of 
Church History knows well that the apostles and their immediate suc¬ 
cessors generally chose large and influential cities as the scenes of 
their labour oflove. Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Rome, Ephesus and 
Alexandria, were places of considerable importance j and it was in 
these places that the first Christian Churches were established. And 
who can calculate the amount of Christian influence that some of these 
places exercised over the then known world? Alexandria, for instance, 
did not only send out her first band of missionaries to evangelize Gaul 
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and ultimately Great Britain, but some of tlic most eminent heralds 
of salvation went forth out of the catechetical school there so ably 
conducted by Pantrenus and his colleagues to Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India, and perhaps to the far distant islands of the East, where they 
founded large and flourishing Churches, the traces of some of which 
are still to be found. 

Now the position of Bombay ts somewhat analogous to that of Alex¬ 
andria. It is to ns what Alexandria was to the ancient world. On 
account of the position which it holds geographic ally, commercially, 
and politically, crowds of people of all descriptions, of all castes, 
colour, and creed are to be i^eeu flowing into it. It has now become 
a great seat of learning, wealth, and influence. It is the grahd centre 
From which a thousand influences of various kinds emanate in every 
direction cither for good or for evil. It is the capital of Western In¬ 
dia ; and according to the latest census* (he largest city in India. 
Other cities look upon it as their model of imitation; consequently 
whatever is prized here is prized throughout the country,—whatever 
changes affect it, it affects the whole Presidency, and adjoining terri¬ 
tories. 

It is thus evident that to give Christian instruction and to exert 
Christian influence, in such a place as this is of immense importance. 
If we can only get the people around us to examine the claims of 
Christianity seriously and impartially,'—if we can only convince them 
ofits adaptation to their wants and circumstances,*—it will bless them 
intellectually, morally and spiritually f —it will give than quite a new 
position even in a temporal point of view. ‘When once a salutary im¬ 
pression is made upon the dense population of this city, we shall 
have the. pleasure of hearing and answering the frequent inquiry, 
u what shall we do to be saved*”* 

* These views of the importance of Bombay as a ccniral missionary station were dis¬ 
tinctly before the view of ].ir. Wilson when lie commenced the operations ofllic mission 
in U!23. He then wrote ns followsI djsirc lo express henxtfcti gratitude to my heaven¬ 
ly Father for his calling me to labour in a large town. It is evident dial cities afford, 
peculiar facilities for missionary exertion ; that the Acts of the Apostles and ihc Epistles 
lead US tn conclude, that, in the apostolical a£ 0 p the efforts of the servants of Christ were 
particularly directed !o them; and iheu ilie name Pa^ne, which originally referred to ike 
in lie hi units of a rnimtry district, leads us lo believe that Christianity won in them its first 
triumphs. With record to Pnnibay hi particular, I may freely say, that when I consider 
ita immense population—the different bodies of which that populEUkn is Composed—its in- 
lercnurse with all parts of ihc surrounding country, and with different infidel nations—llic 
diminution nf the prejudices of caste, by the long irrereourse which ihc people have had 
w [ d i K u r< ? pti a n s—ti to lacilil ies w i L h ivhie h ctu i s idem b) c c 0 ngrega lions can be p rn c u red, 
J^hlcs and tracts circulated, find education conducted, and other circumstance* which arc 
before ihc vtew of my uiiitil, I do not know n spot where I could, wilh more willingness, 
desire to 'spend and lo bo spent for thenamoof i'hriatd tfee Alfmnir of JUrs. Wilrott, 
<htn J fit p lliti In ihe printed correspondence of the Missions ufilie C hurch of Seullaitd 
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But o«r opponents tauntingly tell us, these are line Utopian theo¬ 
ries; u what,” say they, has been the actual result of your labours dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years V* « How many souls have you converted ?" 
We frankly confess that it is not in our power to show as great results 
of our operations as we desiderate* We cannot point out onr hun¬ 
dreds and thousands as trophies of redeeming grace, as the highly 
favoured apostles ofour Lord did after the day of Pentecost. But are 
actual conversions the only proof that the missionaries have been 
working faithfully ? 1 believe the people of God may work very faith¬ 
fully for a series of years, and yet Ife may not permit them to see 
much of the fruit of their labours in the way of actual conversion. 
The missionaries, we know, laboured in some of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean for seventeen long years ; and during ill at period, ap¬ 
propriately called " the night of toil,” they had not a single convert 
given them as the fruit of their work of Faith and labour of love. But, 
who from this fact will say that they were not working faithfully? 
The Rev. Mr* Nott wrought on and against hope believed in hope* 
He trusted, and he was not put to shame in trusting, that that dark 
night would be succeeded by a bright ami glorious morn, when the 
u Sun of Righteousness” would dawn upon the horizon and chase 
away all the mists and gloom of error and superstition. In like man¬ 
lier we, my friends, hi humble dependence on God's promise are de¬ 
termined,'— (i not to he weary in well-doing, because in due season we 
shah reap, if we faint not." Let us remember this is ibe season ofeow- 

in lEJ3fi, there is the following 1 passage from 1 lie sumo pen. ‘'Willi reference lo ihjs 
city, as a. rciilre from which die gospel may radiate in a!] dii odious, to the oilier countries 
of Asia, Ip which I ubo alluded, I may now give yon two quota I ions, which trill in some 
measure, explain the foundation of my remark* 'It is not only from its commercial pros¬ 
perity/ said Sir Joim Malcolm hi n speech delivered before die Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society hi 1813 r ■ llial persons fjum every quarter, resort io it, Imt from its 
being die port to which nil die inhabitants of Arabia, Persia, Itkkran, and par: of Afignnn- 
Hian, that visit India first come \ as also dial by which all pass dial otilicr gu from India 
to difisc countries, or who proceed on a pil^riiiingo tu IVIaeca, fCcrhclkh, or Ktijiflf! la 
the whole coarse of iny Inquiry rcgnrtling die present stale of die dilirrent provinces of 
Persia, Arabia, A ifghmi intuit, Tar I ary, and even China, I have always been able io find 
a person in this city that was either a native of, or had visited the country regarding 
which 1 desire 1 1 in format ton/ Mr, Walken, die present Chief Secretary lo the Bombay 
Govern muni, and a highly accompli shed Oriental scholar, observes to rue in n note, J I 
have of late years had much intercourse with Pilgrims from Central Asia, end from 
Chinese Tariary. .... It is very singular that they arc very anxious lo procure Testa¬ 
ments in the Persian language, and seem lo have no sort cl prejudice against it* 1 have 
now an ode from Koknn in Ti'irlcl by me, in which our Saviour stands pre-eminent. . * * 
A 0rm conviction p rev nils in Central Asia, and Chinese Tan ary of the approaching 
universal reign or Christians, and Ibcir faith/ Mr, Wathen permits me lo give you this 
statement* ami I can pen dually give it my corroboration* There is scarcely a country 
of Asia, indeed, to which I have not already sent copies of the word of God and other 
publications, and with some of the natives of which 1 have not had frequent rolercouMe 
Africa, loo, affords us visitors /'—Erangelitotion of India, pp, 17^—80. 
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ino, and let us sow beside all waters.” Let us « cftst our bread upon the 
waters, for wc shall find it after many days,” 

God, however, has given souls as seals of his servants* ministry that 
they might be encouraged in their work, and even as many, if not 
more, as to any other mission in the same locality* It is no exaggerat¬ 
ion to say that the souls which have been here gathered together arc 
an honor and glory to the Church of God, whether originally connect¬ 
ed with India or adjoining countries; they are loved and respected 
most by those who know them best. It fills our heart with gratitude 
and our mouths with praise to think, that those who a few years ago 
used to worship the works of God or Hie works of men, even to fall 
down before stocks and stones, have become the living temples of 
Jehovah himself* I think it would be foul ingratitude to God on our 
part, if we did not acknowledge his goodness in granting us this suc¬ 
cess as the first fruits of an abundant harvest. However insignificant 
the number, and even standing if you will, of the converts may be in 
the eye of a godless world, angels rejoiced over them at their conver¬ 
sion and do still rejoice. 

We must remember that God seldom hunies on any great work. 
He could cause a tree to grow to its perfect height at once. Does 
he do so ? He could have brought on that mighty revolution with 
which modern History commences two centuries earlier. Did he do 
so? lie took no less than two centuries to make preparation for the 
glorious Reformation which has changed the face of the whole of Eu¬ 
rope. flow do those who run down missions and missionaries know 
that this is not an age of preparation ? The commencement of an¬ 
other century may find things in quite a different position. Sec the 
changes that have already been wrought since the arrival of the Mis¬ 
sionaries. Ancient systems of superstition and delusion, which have 
exercised a powerful sway over the hearts and consciences of the mil¬ 
lions around us, are fast losing ground ; the bigotry and intolerance 
of Brahmanism have been thrown down ; the opinions that satisfied 
the fathers, no longer satisfy their sons. A complete cyclopedia of 
controversial works, exposing the pretensions of the various systems 
of the East, and at the same time setting forth the all-important claims 
of Christianity upon the attention of the natives and their obligation 
to embrace it with their whole heart, has been prepared in our Mission 
and widely circulated, and we have every reason to believe, extensively 
read. Hundreds around us have fully admitted that Christianity is the 
best religion ; and not a few of them have gone so far as to admit that 
it is the only divinely-appointed religion, and that if they received its 
perfect morality they would be much the better for it* 

But it is not true that our lnlssionaries confine their labours to Bom- 
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Lay, They are in the habit of making regular tours into the interior 
of the country, northward, southward, and eastward; and since the 
Lord has increased the number of labourers, it is hoped that hence¬ 
forth tours will be taken more frequently than ever, lint, then, these 
tours are compared to the excursions that civil and military officers 
take as relaxation from their work. Little do those who make such a 
comparison know of the facts of the case. While our missionaries, in 
the spirit of Christianity, avoid all “ voluntary humility,” they practise 
all becoming self-denial, and engage in most abundant labour during 
their missionary journey's. 

2. Fault is found with the manner in which missionaries conduct 
their work in Bombay. 

They are set forth as merely school-teachers and scripture-translators. 
This representation, however, is net consistent with fact. They use 
ah the spiritual means of evangelizing India which have yet been re¬ 
sorted to by any of the missionaries in the country. While they in¬ 
struct the young in schools, they do not neglect those of riper years. 
Most of them can speak mqre than one of the Indian languages 
fluently. They are thus enabled to declare, and do declare, the won¬ 
derful works of God to perishing souls around them, and that loo in 

some instances in daily services, in the languages of the natives them¬ 
selves. 

But let us look their work of teaching fairly in the face. Those 
who decry educational work will 4o well, if they look to the parting 
command of the risen and exalted Redeemer, The command, is !o 
go into all the world, and teach or disciple all nations,—to disciple all 
nations* It will be observed that the manner in which this is to be 
accomplished is left entirely dependent on providential indications. 
The missionaries may do it either by preaching, that js by giv¬ 
ing formal discourses on certain subjects, or by leaching the word oj 
God in schools established Christian principles. Deeply sensible 
of the incalculable advantage of instilling divine and religious truth 
into the young and tender lie art, and depending upon the special 
blessing that the word of God leads to expect in such an undertaking, 
the missionaries have established Christian schools and seminaries for 
(he young and rising generation- How useful such a course is, you 
may easily learn from the actual results of similar institutions in Great 
Britain, and oilier Christian lands. I have especially in view the good 
that has been effected by the instrumentality of Sabbath schools. 
Every one that has taken any trouble to ascertain any thing about 
them will acknowledge, that those institutions are an honor to Chris¬ 
tianity at the present day. Who can calculate the amount of good 
that they have done during the Iasi My years? 
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Now, reasoning from analogy, may we not expect similar results in 
our schools in India established on principles similar to those of the 
Sabbath schools of Great Britain ? And if the tin favourable influences 
against which we have to contend were removed, we have not the 
slightest doubt that the inculcation of Christian ttuth upon the young 
and tender heart of a Hindu would be attended with the same suc¬ 
cess that has followed it in the case of professing Christian children 
in Britain* 

But it is not religion alone that is taught in our schools* Along 
with it we teach all the branches of a liberal education; and the beauty 
of the system is this,—that every thing is made subservient to the high 
and sacred interests of religion, philosophy and science being justly 
regarded and employed as the handmaids of religion. We have of¬ 
ten felt it most gratifying to lead the thoughts of the young men com¬ 
mitted to our charge from nature up to nature's God, and the word of 
God, as two grand pages of the same revelation ; and w hy those w ho 
are engaged in illustrating and explaining them, and deriving from 
them both that instruction regarding the existence, character, and at- 
tributes of the Creator and Redeemer winch they are intended to in¬ 
culcate, should be blamed on this account, we cannot understand* 
Every one that has been engaged in the delightful work of instructing 
can testify as to the efficacy of I lie course put sued in our schools. 
We would beg of those w ho denounce our system to pay us a visit, or 
rather a series of visits. 

These schools arc valued by the natives themselves. This is evid¬ 
ent from the fact of their resorting in crowds to them, notw ithstanding 
their knowledge of our avowed object in llieir establishment. But 
they are not content with receiving instruction in our public schools 
and seminaries: they flock to the missionaries' houses almost every 
day to receive instruction concerning God and his attributes, either 
from bis works or word, concerning their present position in his sight 
and their future destiny. Now wc solemnly ask, whether it would be 
right in any Christian minister of the gospel to neglect this sphere of 
usefulness which God in his providence lias pointed out and prepared? 
No, my friends our motto will be, * c Whatsoever thy hand find tub to 
do, do it with all thy might, for there is no work, nor device, nor know¬ 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave w hither thou goest.” We are com¬ 
pelled by unavoidable circumstances to pursue the course of educa¬ 
tion we have adopted, Those who take the lead in the Government 
education of India, do not see the necessity of teaching the doctrines 
of salvation, and cultivating the moral and religious faculties of the 
youth of the country along with their intellectual powers. If there were 
such a body of competent men to prosecute such a system of educa- 
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lion as ia required by the moral wants of India, I have not the slight¬ 
est doubt that the missionaries would be most willing to reserve their 
lime and strength for the more direct preaching of the word of God, 

Much has been said with regard to the hypocrisy of the pupils that 
attend our schools- That lids is a perfect libel on their character is 
evident to those who know them best- It is my deliberate conviction, 
that there are very few young men indeed among the educated por¬ 
tion of tins city who maintain such a character of probity and integri¬ 
ty as the mission-school pupils- They freely, and that not so much 
before the missionaries as when they are away from therm profess their 
views, and many of them are pointed to by their countrymen and 
friends as Christians. Not a few of them am taunted by them on this 
account. If hypocrisy, double-mindedness, dissimulation, deceit, and 
conceit, are anywhere powerfully checked and ultimately eradicated 
and the opposite qualities, sincerity, integrity, open-hearted ness and 
frankness instilled, fostered and cherished, it is in those schools that 
are conducted on that code of morality that is at once perfect and 
divine. And have we not seen the truth of this remark illustrated and 
embodied in actual life ? Instances crowd upon me without number, 
10 exemplify what I am saying. . . . The pupils not educated in 
Christian schools, I have often seen afraid to declare their sentiments, 
even when right. Now, is this a whit belter than what the old 
philosophers of Greece used to be ? They used to entertain two opi¬ 
nions, the one for themselves, and the other for the common people. 
How is it that the young men educated in mission schools happen to 
give out their views freely, not only in private conversation but in 
public prints? Is not this difference owing to the kind of education 
given in mission schools ? 

3. Fault is found with the maimer in which our native preachers 
are trained. 

It is admitted, that if India is to be evangelized at all, it must even¬ 
tually be through the instrumentality of an indigenous agency. We 
need the assistance of the natives themselves,—of men who arc born and 
bred up in tbe country, who know from their infancy the habits, and 
customs, and languages, and peculiarities of their brethren, who are in¬ 
jured to the climate and who can easily put up with its inclemencies,-— 
men at the same lime full of love to God and to their perishing brethren 
and full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,-—men who are able and willing 
lo do any thing and to suffer any thing in the cruise of their Redeemed- 
I say, we require men of Ibis description not only by nuils bill by tens 
and hundreds, nay by thousands, to go fortli amongst the largo mass.es 
of dying men around us, before a general salutary impression can be 
expected to be produced in the country. 

Third Struts. Voj.. Ill No 1 
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But (he question here occurs: Whence are we to get such men? 
Of course from among those who have been brought out of pagan* 
Muhammadan, and papal darkness. .And the next question is*—how 
are we to prepare them for the work of the ministry ? I believe the 
missionaries of the different Churches and societies are themselves 
divided on the point. A good many of them (indeed by far the greater 
number), who are themselves zealots promoters of vernacular educa¬ 
tion in its own place* maintain that such of the converts as are able and 
willing to study for the ministry should be trained through the medium 
of the English language, which contains such a rich store of theolo¬ 
gical literature. Others say that it takes so long a lime ; and they ask, 
why waste so much labour and energy in connexion with it ? Why not 
educate them through the medium of their own vernacular tongues? 

In the present stage of our progress, we should certainly side with 
the former class, notwithstanding the clamour of our opponents ; and 
the following are some of the reasons that have induced us to adopt 
this view. 

Not a single work has been translated into, or compiled in the verna¬ 
cular languages, at least of Western India, on Theology, Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, Church History, and other kindred branches that can come un¬ 
der what may be termed a divinity course, a knowledge of which is so 
essential for a minister of the gospel. Indeed, the languages are 
scarcely yet formed for such a purposes as this* Some parts of the 
Bible itself are so indifferently translated, that I should doubt much 
whether they are perfectly intelligible (o those who do not understand 
English. How then can candidates for the ministry at present be 
duly instructed through the medium of their vernacular tongues? 

Let the missionaries, say the advocates of the opposite system of 
training, write out their prelections on systematic Theology, Moral 
Philosophy, Church History, &c., in the vernacular languages for their 
students. But to convey their ideas on such high and abstract sub¬ 
jects as these in the vernacular tongues is no easy task ; and no 
foreigner, or even native, in the present slate of the languages, can be 
expected to do so with success* But suppose they did, that would ac¬ 
tually take more time than imparting instruction to candidates for the 
ministry through the medium of English, in which they feel perfectly 
at home, and perform their duties with so much acceptance. 

It appears, that till we have translations or compilations of such 
works as those of Edwards, Paley, Hengstenberg, Owen, Baxter and 
Howe, such of our native brethren as desire to become ministers and 
preachers must be trained either in English, or some one of the Eu¬ 
ropean languages which contain a sound, practical literature thorough¬ 
ly pervaded with evangelical truth. 
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But is it true that our theologicaJ students take more time to go 
through a complete divinity course in this country than they do in 
Great Britain or Germany? To suppose they do is an entire mistake. 
We have a collegiate course here extending through eight years; and 
I believe in most of the colleges in Great Britain young men take no 
less time than we do here: And let me beg of you to remember a 
striking'peculiarity in our system of training: while our young men 
are prosecuting their studies, they are also virtually employed as mis¬ 
sionaries to a great extent. This is at least the case with those con¬ 
nected with our mission. They are not only engaged as teachers in 
our mission schools, but they regularly preach the word of God in the 
public streets of the city, and occasionally visit the surrounding vil¬ 
lages ; so that all that has been said of the excessive length of time 
taken in training young men for the ministry is a mere imagination. 
If sixteen years be reckoned as the ordinary number that is required 
for the training of native ministers just because most of them happen 
to be connected with our schools (none of them before their conver¬ 
sion had the most distant thought ofembracing our religion, much less 
of becoming its teachers), then we must by parity of reason admit that 
most of those ministers and missionaries who come out to this coun¬ 
try, require not less than a twenty years* course, for they are not gene¬ 
rally ordained before they are twenty-five years old. 

Our enemies have raised a loud cry against us, not only on account 
of the length of time required in preparing natives for the ministry, 
but because, as they say, after all this waste of time, our mission has 
not as yet produced a single bona-fide missionary. Is this a fact? Are 
not there ordained and licensed missionaries working in the field with 
the European missionaries. They are not missionaries, is the answer. 
And why ? Because part of their employment consists in revising the 
translation of the Bible into their vernacular tongue!! What ideas these 
people have of a missionary’s, work I cannot understand If to render 
the word of God faithfully and intelligibly into one’s ow n vernacular 
tongue be not the work of a missionary, I do not know what is. Is a 
missionary to do nothing else but speak in public streets from morn¬ 
ing to evening ? If this view; had been taken from the very com¬ 
mencement, we should not have had the Bible translated into nearly 
250 languages by this time. Translation, be it observed, is only a 
part of the actual work of those complained against. 

There are again others who object to natives being trained through 
the medium of the English language not only on the score of the 
length of time that is required, but because they think that by giving 
them such a high training, you make your converts proud, arrogant, 
self-conceited, and in fact you *< un-native” them altogether. We 
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cannot but think that in this they fell into a gross mistake. Is a libe¬ 
ral education* based on the word of God inimical to the growth of 
true religion ? Is high enlightenment, when consecrated on the sa¬ 
cred altar of Christianity, inconsistent with true genuine piety ? I 
should think experience has taught us a lesson quite the reverse of 
this. We say, give native converts a thorough Christian education, 
(and in this the higher the standard the better), that will be *the very 
thing to root out pride, and malice, and envy, and hatred and all such 
feelings. What rich, nourishing food docs the English Christian li¬ 
terature afford to young converts! Cast your eye on the various pub¬ 
lications of that most powerful engine for pulling down the strong¬ 
holds of Satan, our Tract and Book Society, which seems daily 
to acquire fresh life and vigour. Let the lives of Henry Marly ti, 
of David Braincrd, of George White field, of Jonathan Edwards, of 
lid ward PaysGn,and the works of our most evangelical divines, be put 
into the hands of sincere converts \ and I may safely say that with God's 
blessing they will prove a happy antidote to pride, envy, malice, 
high-mmdednessj and arrogance. Is it possible that they should have 
these noble examples of deep and unfeigned piety, of Christian forti¬ 
tude, and ardent love to the Saviour* of an unconquerable zeal and 
generous self-denial in His cause, and not receive at the same time 
a profound sense of their own many shortcomings and their utter un- 
worthiness in the sight of a holy and just God? Is it possible that the 
converts should have these worthies before them, and not catch some¬ 
what of their ardour, and not be refreshed and warmed and invigo¬ 
rated to u run with patience the race that is set before them.” Every 
child of God who has perused these works will readily acknowledge 
how deeply he is indebted to them for his practical views of Chris¬ 
tianity. One great reason why there is so little of experimental reli¬ 
gion among some of our native brethren, unacquainted with English 
is the want of such works as these in the vernacular languages. The 
examples of those* who through faith and patience have finished their 
Christian pilgrimage and are now inheriting the promises, have afford¬ 
ed a powerful incentive to the people of God in all ages « to follow 
after righteousness* godliness, faith, love, patience* and meekness.” 

But let us come to facts. Arc those who are so forward to run 
down our system of training prepared to show any instances from 
which it will be evident that converts who have gone through such a 
training have become proud, arrogant, &c. ? No, my friends, give 
me any number of sincere converts, men whose hearts have been 
touched by the Spirit of God, and I may venture to predict that, when 
they shall have gone through a good substantial course of education 
thoroughly pervaded with Christian truth, they will through God's 
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blessing, if sincere converts at the first, become such men as you would 
desire them to be, 

I have thus tried to answer some of the most important changes 
brought against us as briefly as T could; and now in conclusion 1 
would earnestly beg of those that are in any way dissatisfied with us 
as a mission to acquaint themselves fully with our operations, either 
personally or through competent sources, and then to express their 
views without prejudice or partiality; and not till then to say a single 
word, either in our favour or to our prejudice, 

N. S.* 

find December, 1651. 

# * As we consider our native brethren well entitled to be heard 
on the economics of Christian missions, we have had much pleasure 
in inserting this commuii teat ion,— Edit* of the O. C. S- 


IV.—Repo lit or the Goo no Mission or tiie Irish Tin:*- 

BYTKRIAK ClIURCH, FOR 1351. 

Throughout a great part of the year there was only one labourer at the 
station, owing to the reduction at present in the staff of Missionaries in 
the province. A few statements will suffice to give a sketch of the opera¬ 
tions carried on. 

Preaching .—A vernacular service was maintained as usual, designed 
chiefly for the advanced scholars of the Mission schools. There was als* 
an English service, when there were Europeans to alt ouch 

Evangelistic Tours t —As in past years a considerable time was spent in 
ilincraLmg among the neighbouring villages. In this department of labour, 
the willingness of the people Lo hear, and the evident growth of the know¬ 
ledge of Christian truth among them,are sources oTmuch encouragement. 

Baptisms ,—In the month of July, a woman named Narsa, who had been 
living for some time previously in the service of one of the Mission fami¬ 
lies, and her youngest child, were baptized. The event was noticed in the 
Spectator at the time of its occurrence. Her case is a very interesting 
one, as showing the encouragement we may have in labouring for God 
though no immediate fruit may be gathered, from the certainly that IIis 
word will not be suffered to return lo him void. Her first lessons in 
Divine truth, which she received twenty years ago, were never effacetl 
from her mind. 

Schools —Throughout the year there was an average attendance at the 
schools of about a hundred boys. In former reports we noticed that the 
schools were' productive of less good than might otherwise be the case, 
owing to the removal of the scholars generally w hen they had acquired a 
knowledge of reading and writing. With the view of remedying to some 
extent this evil, we have adopted the place of employing the more ad¬ 
vanced scholars as monitors, and giving them a small remuneration for 
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their service!. We hep© to be able to increase the number of moniior- 
shipi, and in this way to keep the more promising boys for a longer period 
under our instruction. 

—We feel it a matter of thankfulness that the station is free of 
debt, and that there is a small balance towards the year on which we have 
entered. The funds placed at our disposal we have expended exclusively 
on the schools! and feeling the importance of keeping free from the em- 
baraasment of debt, we have limited our expenditure as much as possible. 
We hope to be able to enlarge out operations during the year on which 
we have entered. 

Contributions will be gratefully received. They may be forwarded to 
the Rev. J. McKee, or the Rev. J, Wallace, the Missionaries of the sta¬ 
tion—or they may be paid in the name of either into the office of the Ori¬ 
ental Bank Corporation. 

February, 1852. 


V.—The Jevto in China.* 

Dec. 7. Saturday. About 4 o'clock in the morning, we started for 
tCbung-kca-Ueih, to take our breakfast; on our way, we observed that 
near the lower bank of the Yellow River,many bricks had been stored 
up as a defence against the floods. About II, we arrived at K’hung-Uea- 
tseih; as soon as wo had taken our breakfast, we started again to Suy- 
chow-pa, where we arrived about 5 in the evening, We saw many pro¬ 
fessors of the religion of Mohammed, with whom we had the opportunity 
of conversing, by asking them questions about the Jews, and also what they 
called Him whom They worshipped % they said, Choo (Lord). We asked 
again,—What is his name] but they could not tell. They said also, 
though that they retained the name of a religion, they had lost the sub¬ 
stance (yew ming woo shih). We asked them also, whether the profes¬ 
sors here always said their prayers and sung praises, by day and night 1 
and whether they washed their hands, face, and feet when eating and pray¬ 
ing 1 they said, No; we never say prayers, or wash our hands in eating, 
except at the new year, when we are called to the mosque. In answering 
these questions, their faces blushed, and my friend said, We had better not 
chat with them any longer, you see their faces are covered with blushes ; 
so I stopped from chatting with them. The Hwuy-hwuy (Mahommedans) 
here keep their beards just even with their upper lips, but they do not tile 
their teeth smooth like the Malays, by rubbing with a small fine stone. On 
asking them again, how many days in a week they performed their service 7 
they said, Once m every 5 days;I asked them again, When is your le pae, 
or sabbath 1 they could not tell, but their sze fuo, teacher, they said, knew 
ail these things. 

Dec, 8. Sunday. About 4 o’clock in the morning, we started for Kaou- 
scaou-tseih, to take our breakfnst, after which we started again for Lan-e- 
heen, or Lan-yang-heen.t In the way to it, we had thick sandy roads, so 
that we were obliged to let the mule! drag the cart slowly to Lan-e, where 
we arrived at 4 in the afternoon : this is a district city, unwalted like 
T’haou-yuen, but a little better than that; we heard that (he walls of 
Lan-e had been broken down by the high waters of the Yellow River, and 

. * Continued from page 67. 

114 5^ Q F^ a ^ * rilv in lhe prefecture erlChae-ruD^loii, Lai. 34.M. H. Lung. 
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that it had remained to this period mural led. As we passed by the nay to 
the inn, we saw just by the road side a ivailed gate* about 4 feet in thick¬ 
ness, and some characters written on it, ying-heuh {tomeetlhe rising sun), 
and near to the rnn there was another gate in the shape of a wall* over 
which was written, chin woo (to arouse military ardour) ; the district city 
of Lan^e produced only vegetables and dry nuls, and the houses were all 
of them of an inferior kind* except the tern pies, which were beautifully 
built, 

Dec. 9, Monday, About half past 3 in the morning, we started for 
Saont’how-tseih, to lake our breakfast; alter which we started for Fecn- 
lcang-ching or K*hae fung-foo about 4 in I lie evening, we arrived at the 
provincial city ; before wo reached Iho Tsaou-iiiuu (cast gate), the pago¬ 
da ol T‘hee-t/ha-sho, was iti sight, and the Walls looked very beautiful and 
wide ; as soon as we arrived at the city* we slept out from the cart to look 
cut for an inn ; after wc had found one, and put all our things in order, we 
immediately sallied forth in quest of'the Jewish synagogue ; we dut not at 
once enquire of ihe Chinese, but went into a Alohamedan's shop to take 
uur dinner ; while eating we asked whether they belonged to the religion 
of Mohammed or the Jews 1 they said, We are Mohamedans. After that 
we asked whether the T’eaou-kin-keaoti, or Jews were here? they said, 
Yes. We asked them again, where they lived and where was their she, 
(temple) 1 They said, The Jews rue very few here, not more than seven 
families, and their S 2 C foo (teacher), is now no more; some of the sect 
are very poor, and some, having a little money, have opened shops to 
support their families. Thev told us also, lhat iho temple was si mated 
close by the south-west cornerofthe llo shin-meant^ Following their 
directions, wc soon discovered the place, which we found to be in ruins ; 
within the precincts of the temple, were a number of small apartments, all 
inhabited by the descendants of 1 he ancient people, who had spread out a 
great quantity of cabbages in the open air, just by the sole of the temple ; 
the residents there were moslly women, some of whom were widows i on 
asking them. How many people live here? and, Is the ezc foo (teacher), 
still alive? they said, We who belong to this religion, are the only people 
who live here, and our teacher is now no more; our temple is all ruined, 
and we are nearly starved. We asked them, Are there any who can read 
the Hebrew character? they said, Formerly there were some who could, 
but now all have been scattered abroad, and there is not one now who can 
read It. They said also, A teacher of our religion sent us two letters some 
lime ago; you bring your letter to monow that we may see, if it is the 
same as his hand-writing.! Whereupon we took our leave, and returned 
to our inn. The Jewish synagogue at K’hae-fung foo, resembles a Chinese 
temple, with ornaments, Sic., and many Chinese characters are written 
there, by the front, and above the doors. 

Dec, in. Tuesday. To-day* about 8 o'clock in the morning, we went 
to the temple of the Jew's, to do our appointed duty. At the first entrance, 
before the door* there were I wo stone lions with pedestals, and some 
characters to point out the name of the temple ('lVningchin-she); Iho 
space within the gate was inhabited by the professors of Judaism, who 
lived in a sort of pavilion, with a mat and straw*roof; on each side of this, 
there was a small gate, at one of which the people went in and out at 
leisure, or during the time of service, the other one being choked up With 
mud. Over the second entrance were written (he characters, King wei 
h au t*heen* (Venerate Heaven) ; this inclosure was also inhabited by the 

* K'bae'fuue-foc is the capital of Hn-nan province, situated m Lat. 34. 5?. 5. N. Lope 
114 . 33. E- 

+ lit this remark they made allusion tea letter* which we told them wc had brought 
bom a Hebrew gentlemen residing at Shanghai 
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Jewish people ; on the right side of it, there was a stone tablet, engraved 
with ancient and modern Chinese letters ; after which was placed the pac 
fan, or ornamental gateway, with a round white mtifble table in front of it; 
in front of the p&c-fanjs, was written full, happiness, and below it ling 
t J hurig woo muh, the mind holding communion with Heaven. On each 
side of the pae-fang, there were various apartments, some of which were 
broken clown ; on the hack of the pae-fang, there wen* written the charac¬ 
ters, K’hin jo haou Theen, (Reverently accord ivith the expansive Hea¬ 
vens) ; below these, on the ground, stone flower-pots and tripods were 
placed; after passing which, we came to the third court, where we 
saw a marble railing, with steps on each side; having entered which, the 
temple itself appeared, with two stone lions in front. Finding that the 
front door of the temple was shut, we tried to open it but could not, when 
several of the professors came up, and entered into conversation with us, 
questioning us about our object; so we told them wc came from a distance 
lo bring a letter ; they then let us see two letters, one from a rabbi * and 
the other from Mr. Layton, Consul at Amoy, requesting them to send 
some Hebrew tracts; it was written half in Chinese and half in Hebrew. 
They told us also, that they had been nearly starved, since their temple 
had been neglected; and that their congregalion consisted now of only 
seven dans (or sings) viz. Chaou, Kaou, Lc, Shih Kin, Chang and Gac. 
Most of th e men w ere ac qua i nted with 1 eiters. A ft e r con v er s i ng som e 
time with them, one of the men opened the door for us, so we took ad van- 
tage of the opportunity, to go in and examine the sacred place ; the men 
tuld us, that several strangers had before tried to enter, but they would not 
allow them to do so, because many of them were merely pretended pro¬ 
fessors of their religion ; but finding that we had been sent by some of their 
own people, and had a letter in their own character, they allowed us to see 
the place. The following notes will give some idea of Use interior. 
Directly behind the front door, stands a bench, about six feet from which, 
there is a long stand for caudles, similar In those usually placed before the 
idols, in Chinese temples; immediately in connection with this there is a 
table, in the centre of which is placed an earthenware incense vessel, 
having a wooden candlestick at each end. In the centre of the edifice 
elands something resembling a pulpit; behind which there is another table* 
having two candlesticks and an earthenware incense vessel; and after that, 
the Wan-suy-pae, or Emperor's tables, placed on a large table in a shrine, 
inscribed with the customary formula, Ta U'hing hwung te wan suy, wan 
auy, wan wan stiy, 1£ May the Man-chow, (or reigning dynasty), retain 
the imperial sway through myriads and myriads, and ten thousand myriads 
of years. Jj Above the Wan-suy-pae, is a Hebrew inscription : 

Hear Q Israel! JEHOVAH our Cod is one JEHOVAH 

liles^ed be the 7iame of his glorious kingdom , for ever and ever. 

Next to this, is the Ta rning wan suy, or the imperial tablet for I he 
Ming dynasty, having before it a small table, with two candlesticks and an 
incense vessel; the Ta-ming-wan-suy is written in Chinese, but scarcely 
to be seen, on account of the temple itself being so dark; on each side of 
the Ta-ming wan-suy, there is a tripod, just at the back of the pillars. 
Behind the Ta-ming-wan-suy, is a cell, in which are deposited T*heen 
king shih urh lung, the twelve tubes containing the divine law ; before this, 
there is a door or ornamental frame (pae low), at the front of which is 
written in Hebrew letters,— 

Ineffable is his name, for JEHO VAH is the God of gods. 

In front of the sacred cell, a little on each side, there is a high tripod for 

* This was probably Iho leUor forwarded lo them in 181 £, hy Dr. Morrison. 
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burning papef (hat has hail writing on it. To the right anti left of the prin¬ 
cipal cell, there are two other cells with Hebrew characters inside: each 
of ivhirli hears the following inscription, suimounted by two gilt circles 

Ka.mos, Shejiesh-* 

Tic nr O Israel! JEHOVAH our God is qua JEHOVAH, 

Blessed be the name of his glorious kingdom, far ever find ever. 

in front of the left hand cell, there is a table, with a stone tablet, en¬ 
graven in Chinese, Clio fccuiou things the half of perfect instruction; before 
ibis there is an incense tripod, hut no candlesticks ; the tablet is, however, 
broken in two. Before the right hand cell,stands another stone oil a table, 
on which is a Hebrew inscription,t 

While engaged in copying the above, before I had quite finished the sen 
fence, a man of Kheami, who had alliiincd a literary degree, came and 
drove me unceremoniously out oflhc temple. Idling me to be careful ot 
what I was doing. I civ illy inquired his surname, in order lu pacify him ; 
but he would not listen lu me, and ordered me immediately out of the tem¬ 
ple, telling the men to shut the door, and let no man enine in any more. 
After the men had shut I lie door, he told them, llvaMhe two men which 
had come tlulhcr were not of the same religion as they were ; and added, 
raising his voice, they are sent from the English Missionaries to examine 
our est ablishment, and you must not let them ponai here any mure. After 
the man had gone, one of the professors, named Chaon-Kin-ching, caiuc 
to our inn, and told us all about iv hat Kboaou had said. Finding ourselves 
(bus shut out from the temple, we requested him to procure for us a copy 
of all the inscriptions, a.ul also such of the Hebrew bool;. 1 ? as might be at¬ 
tainable, desiring at the same time to enter into some negotiation for the 
purchase of the rolls of the law. He said, I cannot get the rolls, but can 
give you some of the small books, at the same time giving us one which he 
had with him. In the evening when be came to visit us, we asked him. 
What do you rail your religion'? He said, Formerly we had the name ot 
T’hecn-chuh keamt, Indian religion ; but now the priest have changed iL 
into T^ieaou-kin-keaou, the religion of those who pluck the sinew; be¬ 
cause, everything that we cal, whether mutton, beef or fowl, must I lave 
the sinews taken out j and been use, formerly the Jews at KTae-futig-too 
came into a tumult with the Chinese, therefore the priest altered the name 
of the religion to the cnc nbovomontioned. Some persons are likely in 
mistake the sound T’een-chuh-kcaou, for T’een choo-keaou ; so when wc 
heard the sounds, we asked him to write down the three characters, where¬ 
upon be wrote T’eeiwhuh keaou ; then wc understood that be meant lhe 
religion of India, and not the religion of the Lord of heaven, (nr the Itumau 
Catholic religion). The tetter which w e brought from the Jews at Shan¬ 
ghai was received by this same Chaou-Kin-diing. Wc asked him, Arc 
there any who can read Hebrew 1 He said, Nut one now 1 among the re 
s idents is able lo read it, nit hough formerly there were seine ; ho said also, 
that our letter very much resend.led those which I hey hud received l.etoic, 
and had the same kind of envelope; I ut their letters bed seals, and (itm* 
none. Tire temple, with the Wan-sity-pae and all line sacred luitlilurc, 
lace the east, so that the worshippers during service, have to turn their 
faces towards the west, which is also in the direction of Jerusalem, The 
priestj when going to perform service, wears a blue head-dress and blue 
shoes ; but the congregation sire not allowed to go in with their shoes, nor 
the women with their head napkins. Before entering the holy place, they 
all have to wash their bodies, both men and women ; on the two sides on 


* Shcnricsli and K anion arc the names nf two augeta. 
t fur this inscriplirNip see nole at theri.d of ike Jmiimd. 
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the temple, there are batbi and walla, in wKith they waah ; and after 
making themselves dean they enter the holy place. 

The Jews at K’hae-fling-too are not allowed to intermarry with heathens 
and Mohammedans, neither are they allowed to marry two wives ; they 
are forbidden to eat pork, (ta tsae), as also to mix with the Mohamme¬ 
dans, but they are required to be strict in the observance of their religion, 
and to keep the sabbath holy. Some of the materials of the houses round 
the synagogue, such as bricks, tiles, woods, Stc., have been sold by the 
professors to supply! lie wants of their families ; we heard that the Emperor 
had refused to rebuild the Temple, until all was rotten and come to nought; 
ho that the temple must remain in its present state, uni it the Emperor is¬ 
sues a command Ln repair nr rebuild it; for this the professors were wait¬ 
ing with earnest expectation, that the time of rebuilding might not be 
delayed, else they would be starved* They told us, that some of them 
daily lifted up their hearts and prayed to Heaven, because since the temple 
was neglected k many had gone astray ; but now having heard that two men 
from a distance were come, bringing a letter, they were willing to receive 
it* and wished to follow the old religion of their own priest (laou sze foo), 
and thus be reconciled with Heaven ; their speech andeonduct, as it seem¬ 
ed to us, was very sincere. We heard also, that whenever any one was 
known 1o belong to the Jewish religion, they were soon despised and be ■ 
came poor; none of the Chinese would make friends with ihem, and they 
were treated ns outcasts by the common people* Many of those who pro¬ 
fessed the same religion, did eoin secret and not openly, lest they should 
be despised also. This was the case with the Mohammedans at K’hac- 
fung foo, who never knew what day of the week, it was ; when asked, they 
could only answer, five days make one week, tmd that h all. The temple 
of the Jews was called by the professors—>Yih szc lo nee,* “the joyful 
inheritance conferred by the Great One; 31 but these four characters were 
not written over the door oF the temple, (perhaps they had them inscribed 
somewhere else) ; some people said* they were given by the Emperor, and 
therefore they kepi' them in secret* and gave out the name ol the temple as 
Ts*hing chin *die (true ami pure temple), which was also the name by 
which tha Mohammedans at KM^e-fung Ton called their temple. The 
Mohamrncdnns at K'hac-fung-foo had on their sing boards Hwuy-hwuy; 
and written on a pointed kind of wine-pot, they hud the two Chinese 
characters Tsing, pure, and Chin, true; at we frequently saw among the 
streets and shops, when we passed by the {Poo-ching-sze) Treasurer’* 
office. 

Dee. 1L Wednesday, The day was very dull in the morning, and in the 
afternoon it rained; the sheets of Peendcang or K’hae fung foo, were so 
muddy and miry, even in the fine weather, that new shoes could not be 
used "j all the streets were designed for carts, and sedans were scarcely to 
be seen therein ; if the rich people wished to go about, they always rode 
on carl h or mules, and asses could scarcely be seen throughout the city. 

Dec. 13. Friday, Yesternight we had great fear and trouble, on ac¬ 
count of the Jews who came to our inn to visit us ; m the inn we had many 
of the Canton men who sold opium, and some Sze ehueu men belonging to 
one of the magistrates 1 offices, who overheard that we were talking with 
the Jews about our and their religion. As soon as the Jews had gone^ we 
went to bed, and about 11 at night, we heard them talking loudly about our 
business; there were in one room three people, one of whom said, 1 will 

* We have given ihe literal meaning af the Chinese diameters, Uutil is possible the 
tj l e fini1 ma y have been originally intended merely as phone Lie symbol i, to ei press the 
Hebrew wo r J < Israel'; in which case it would read, The inheritance of Israel . ,F 

t Chinese dress shoes are made of cotton, with while rims round the soles confecmenJ- 
|y they ere not adapted for wet weather and muddy roads. 
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accuse them to the diitrict magistrals, saying; that these twj ineti are 
come from Shanghae, and are friends ol the foreigners; that they talked 
last night with the T ! eaou-km-kmu>u (Jewish) people, about T’heoii, 
Shang-le and T 3 heen-choo, Their religion is not the same as mirs (Mo¬ 
hammedans), but they come hither as species and breakers of the law ; we 
will certainly bring them to lire magistrate., and get them beaten, and put 
in jail ; by doing which, they will be obliged lo give oul some money. So 
they wrote down the acmsalion paper, Tsfce jin lac l.ize, chaou yaon 
chwang p*heen, "Ihess people are come hither to excite and deceive, SlC." 
That whole night wc could not sleep, for pondering upon this mailer; I 
told my friend, we had better remove to-morrow to another inn, for if we 
do not remove from hence, we shall fall into their snare ; so we continued 
that whole night, with our hearts quaking with fear and consternation, not 
knowing what evil would come upon us. Early in the morning, before any 
body about the inn was up, we packed up all our goods, and waking the 
inn-keeper, told him that wc were going to remove to a no i her place t lor 
l^st night we could not sleep at all, tor hearing lluisc three men consult¬ 
ing together, to accuse us to the magistrate, saying lhat we came hither ns 
spies and breakers of the law ; but indeed we came not wiLhmit proof, as 
others did; this was our proof (shewing him at the same time our book), 
you may read this and see whether we are without proof or not; and let 
those three men see also, let them have the witness in themselves, that we 
came here not as spies, as did the Canton men, who were indeed breakers 
of the law. After talking thus with the keeper of the inn, we went out to 
look out for nn inn for ourselves ; and the same day we removed. We 
found almost every inn had Canton men, traders in opium, but we did not 
make friends with ilicm ; they always stared at us, on our going out and 
coming in, as if we were going to catch them or rob them. 

The hanks of the Yellow River were heaped up with mud, about 1G feet 
in depth, and T2 feet in breadth ; on the banks they pul heaps of fine sand, 
and on the other side, between the river and the lake, they planted willow 
trees ; those heaps of sand looked from afar like cily 'walls, of a yellow 
colour; on the lower banks they planted various kinds of trees ; by the 
lake side there were many straw houses, and some <jT them were in the 
centre of the lake, and some overwhelmed. All along the way that we 
travelled, from Wany-keo-ying Lo Ho-nan, we saw people planting cab¬ 
bages end ground-nuts,* The women of the northern country (from 
Kaou-kea-wan to the district city of THiang-san), as far as our observa¬ 
tion went, never dressed themselves properly, nor made themselves look 
clean and fresh, like the women of Keang-nan and means* soo provinces ; 
their hair was always uncombed, ami instead of dressing it, they covered 
their beads with a piece of a black napkin, while some of the dishevelled 
hairs were just pushed in, in order to conceal their slovenliness ; their 
dress was not very long, coming down only to about four inches below the 
knees, without a petticoat, such as is worn by llie women of oilier parts. 

Dec. 16. On our homeward journey from K J hae-fung-foo, we sailed 
down the Yellow River; the distance from the city to the batik of the 
Yellow River is ahouL 10 miles; the road being sandy and sometimes 
watery. No vegetables are to be seen on the way, neither cultivated 
fields. The following day, nothing occurred worthy of notice. On the 
18th, we reached Lew-kea-k’how, (see p, 21), where we stayed for the 
night. Having left Ibis, and travelled on the 19thabout 12 miles, we came 
lo an anchorage for the night, in company with six other boats; but while 
taking our rest, wc were suddenly aroused by the watchmen baating their 

• In planting ground-mils, lhey first lay some seeds on ihc surface of the ground, after 
which they take a sieve containing sand, which they shake over the seeds tilt they are 
covered ; in a few months the young sprouts shoot up. 
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gongs^ and screaming out to give I lie alarm, laying that there were robbers 
at hand; upon healing which, the boatmen were instantly cm the ftlerl, 
arming themselves with various kirnls of weapons, such as boaL hooks 
bamboo poles and any portable object they could avail themselves of. The 
robbers, who were six in number and well armed, seeing that we were pre* 
pared fo act on the defensive, seemed to think, that it was most advisable 
to make a retreat, and accordingly left us to finish our night’s repose un* 
molested. On the 20th we pursued our journey along the course of the 
Yellow River, without coming to any place of importance. On the 21st, 
we had hoped to have reached Tsen-diow (see p. 19,) before night, but 
our boat h iving been hindered considerably during the day, by having n 
quantity of incense to transport In the district city of Seaou-heen,* wc were 
obliged to come to* anchor for the night, within about fourteen miles of 
Tseu-chow. The day following, our boat which was parlly freighted with 
alum and bamboo slips, discharged that part of the cargo, and reached 
Tseu-chow f about 11 o’clock in (he morning, where ive remained all that 
day and night. The next day, the23d, when we had passed the prefecture 
of Tseu-choiv, and had nearly readied Slmang-kow, (see p. 19), about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, wo observed two pirate boats keeping near to us, 
each boat containing about 59 men, carrying muskets, swords, spears and 
bnws, waiting till the sun set; the pirate boats 1 distance from ours, was 
about half a mile, so near that our hearts began to fail at that critical mo¬ 
ment, and we were at our wits’ end to know what to do; for having nothing 
in the boat, except bamboos, wooden poles and spades, we should have made 
but a sorry figure with these, in lighting against the pirates; \vc thought with¬ 
in nurseUcs, that we should certainly be deprived of our goods, have no¬ 
thing left to cover ourselves, and even he plundered of our small stock of 
cash. But at that moment when my heart failed, and my body was trem¬ 
bling with fear, then l found IhnL iny God whom I served was present with 
rae, to comfort and save ine from the hands of wicked men; then my heart 
received strength, so I fe!t that 1 should not be delivered into their hands. 
“ My flesh and my heart failed], but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever,” Alter a few hours, the pirate boats seeing a larger 
boat behind us, containing about 70 or 39 people, while ours carried about 
GO, crossed over to the other side, and we saw no more of them. Having 
passed Shwang-kow, the next day we arrived at the district city oT Suh- 
Neen-heenJ which wc entered observing over the eastern gate, the inscrip¬ 
tion Yang -eh’bun-in tin, and over the western, Chin-hwang-mon ; these two 
gwies are less than a le distance from each other. The most crowded place 
about this city is outside the east gale ; inside it is very quiet indeed, and 
sn with the west gate. The whole of tins city stands on ground level with 
Ihc surface of the Yellow River. We observed Ihal Suh-tsecn had no 
north gate, only Ihree gates; on enquiring of the people respecting the 
north gate, we were informed in reply, that the north gatcof Suh-tsecn was 
in the district of Paou-ving, where it is called Hcun fung-nan-lae. (See 
page 15.)1 

Our boat having now reached the terminus of ils journey, we were 
detained for some time engaging another, and finally agreed for n small 
boat to lake us to T’heen-sm-pa, which placed we reached about ft o’clock 
in Ihe morning of Ike SGlEi* From this to Ts’hing-keang-p’hoo is only 

* Seaoti-hccn is situated in the prefecture of Tscu-chhw, Lai. 3b '2. N. Long, 117. 13. 

21. E. 

f Tfieii'Chow is a perfeviure of Kearig--na» province, situated iu La! 3t. 15 8. JV 
Lon*. 117. 25. 30. E. 

t Suh-iseen is a disiflei rhy in die prefecture of Tscu-cliow, Lot 3i.O. 50. N Lo» ,r 
1J8- 31. SI. E. **' 

t This was an allusion to a local tradition. 
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about ;i mile and a half, bo we walked over Lhero in iLie morning, and took 
our paasage in Uic public boat to Chmke^ngTao, where we arrived on the 
morning of the 29Lh, From this to Shanghai, nothing particular occurred 
worthy of being added to what has already been stated in the outset of our 
journey. After some delays consequent upon contrary winds and other 
causes, we reached Slranghac on the 81 h of January, about 10 o’clock at 
night, having been absent altogether fifty five days. 


VL—Lit* r Ait y Notices:—Journal of the Bom hay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society—Farsi Lite rat ike. 

The fifteenth number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which h now published annually about the 
beginning of the year, has just appeared. It contains seven articles. 
The first * l on the Villages and Towns named Ilazar andilazor In tiie 
Scriptures, with the Identification of the IJazor of Ketkr" by Dr. 
Wilson, we may afterwards at transfer to our page*, as a contribu¬ 
tion to Biblical Geography. The second h a continuation of Dr. 
Stevenson’s ingenious observations on the “Grammatical Structure of 
the Vernacular Languages of India," which, even if they do nothing 
more than excite or quicken inquiry, will not be without their use. 
The fourth, a [< Memoir on the Geology of the South East Coast oi 
Arabia," by Dr. Carter, like bis general < £ Geographical Description" 
of the same shores in the preceding number, is an admirable article, 
exhibiting great talent, observation and research. We expect to 
be able to notice it in detail in our next number. The fourth, which 
is entitled u Observations on three Copper-Plate Charters, granted 
respectively A. D. 963, A. D. 1261, and A. D. 1 69L with Fac-si miles, 
Transcripts, and Translations/’ is by Major George LeGnuid Jacob, 
and a valuable accession to the documMa on which our Indian 
chronology must be founded. The fifth, by Dr. Stevenson, is the 
commencement of a comparative Vocabulary of the Non-Sanskrit 
Vocables of the Vernacular Languages of India. It contains twenty- 
two examples, intended to illustrate the connexion between the north¬ 
ern and southern family of languages as at present spoken. Some oi 
them are satisfactory enough in this point of view, but others of them 
appear to us to be far from being unequivocal. We shall look with 
interest to the continuation of the paper, which we hope will not he 
much adjourned from number to number of the Journal. 6 he sixth 
article, also by Dr. Stevenson, is a ,f Note on the Rock-Inscriptions of 
Salsette," with a tentative, but doubtful, translation ol the specimens 
lately admirably well taken in fac-simile by Mr. George W ilson, The 
last extract contains extracts from the minutes of the Society for 
1850—5 L 

-.From the Journal the contents of which we have how men- 
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rioned, we t^ke the fully whig extract from the Minutes of the Society, 
dated 9th October, 1851. i( Dr. Wilson read an extract of a letter to 
his address from Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, dated the 
21st July last, thanking the Society for its subscription to his critical 
edition of the Zend writings ; intimating his publication of an edition 
of the Pehiivi Bundehesh and his presentation to the Society of a 
copy; and expressing his opinion, founded on a critical examination 
uf the so-called Pehiivi writings, that they are not in any Sasanian 
language but merely in a dialect (probably the Kinnanian) of the 
modern Persian, disguised by the use of an imperfect alphabet, often 
now mis-read by the Pars is, the Shemitic words introduced into it 
being merely corrupted Arabic. Dr* Wilson after illustrating Mr- 
Westergaard’s theory of the Pehiivi by a few examples, expressed 
his entire concurrence in it and stated that it accorded with suspicions 
which he had now for some time entertained.” The edition of the 
Bundehesh here referred to has not yet arrived in India. We have 
had the pleasure, however of receiving the first sheets of Mr. Wester- 
gard’s critical edition of the Zend writings, which we shall afterwards 
particularly notice. 

INTELLIGENCE, 

1, Bishop of Bombay, 

Two confirmations have lately been held by the Bishop of Bombay, His 
Lordship is engaged at present in delivering a course of Lectures on a very 
interesting subject, the Fulfilment of Prophecy. His personal ministerial 
labours which arc abundant, we hope, will have a good effect in quicken¬ 
ing the exertions of the clergy in general. Example, in cases of this kind, 
gjes a vast deal farther then authority, 

2. Mission art Itinera-NCIES. 

The Rev, Dr. Wilson has lately returned to Bombay from a missionary 
tour of about two months, extending lo a good many of the principal towns 
and villages of the British Daklmn and Khandesh. The atlenLion every¬ 
where paid lo his daily ministrations by the natives of all castes and condi¬ 
tions has been most encouraging. A few adults and youLhs have accom¬ 
panied him, or are on the road lo Bombay, for further instruction with a 
view to their public embracement of Christianity, or education in the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution. 

The Rev. Dhanjthh&t Naurnji has been diligently itinerating during the 
latter half of the cold season in the Surat, Broach, and Baroda districts 
amongst a moat important and promising portion of the people of Gujarat* 
who speak his vernacular language. 

The Rev. NSrayan Sheshadn has during the same interval made an ex- 
tensive tour in the districts of Canara, Goa, and the Southern Maratha 
country. lie has been much pleased with the reception which he every¬ 
where obtained from his countrymen. At Goa he was able lo dispose 
by sale of a large number of scriptural tracts. 

The Rev. Messrs, Hifilop and Hunter have made a long missionary 
journey on foot in Berar, extending from Nagpur to Elichpur and 
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versa. Their labours, there is reason to believe, have not been in vain in 
the Lord. 

The preceding notices refer to Missionaries of ihe Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, The American and other brethren, loo, have been doing iheir part 
during the cold season in disseminating a knowledge of the Gospel of sal¬ 
vation through the length and breadth of the land. The Hev. Mr. Wilder 
has been principally engaged in places contiguous to Ahinadnagar, The 
Rev. Mr. Munger’s journey extended from Ahmadnagar to the Solapur 
districts. Both of these friends have hmtl much encouragement Ln their 
work of faith and labour of love. We have not yet heard the particulars 
of the movements of the London Society’s and liish Piesbyterian Mis¬ 
sionaries, 

3. General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland’s Institution in Bombay. 

The public annual examination of this seminary took place on Wednes¬ 
day 1 he 11 lb and Friday the 13th. There were above five hundred pupils 
on the roll, most of whom, with the exception of those who were sick, 
came up to the examination. Great pains had evidently been taken with 
the younger classes to ensure as correct a pronunciation as possible, and 
to convey to them the meaning of what they read. Last year the higher 
classes hardly had justice done them from being brought up late in the day 
and their examination hurried over. This year Ihe three highest classes 
bad Friday devoted to themselves, and gained much credit by the w ay in 
which they acquitted themselves, their knowledge of the general facts of 
history and of that part ot natural philosophy (Electricity especially) on 
which they were examined was extensive and correct. They answered 
correctly and readily, the questions that vveie pul to them on the syllogism 
both as explained in Whately’s Logic and in the Ny aya of Gautama. 
Their knowledge of Sanskrit was creditable, and such as will enable them 
to understand better the Marathi language. It is true that in mill hematics 
they had only bnislied the two first books of Euclid, and in Algebra had 
gone but a little way in quadratic equations, but we must not suppose a 
man is not fitted to fill any situation in active life, because he lias not mas¬ 
tered the Conic sections, and studied the Differential Calculus. We by 
no means undervalue these studies for those who have lime, inclination, 
and opportunity to prosecute them; but we consider that for most minds 
there are other subjects of a more practical kind demanding atlenijun. 
One thing that pleased us much was 1 he accurate knowledge of Scripture 
history that the young men displayed. Surety the Hindoo cannot be con¬ 
fide] ed as liberally educated who'has not made himself acquainted with 
the facts and system of Christianity. The educated European who wishes 
to understand the Hindoo mind and institutions turns first to the study of 
the Hindoo sacred books, and he who would understand the English mind 
and institutions musL study the English Bible. Notwithstanding the 
calumny propagated against those young men that they are alt hypocrites, 
vve must affirm that we do not think quite so badly of young Bombay as all 
that. We actually believe that some of those who* when asked whether 
they conceived it more rational to suppose that God made all men of one 
caste than of four different castes* replied, that they thought it more 
reasonable to think that he should make them of one than of four, were 
sincere. Call us simpletons if you will, we would rather remain in our 
error than be forced to believe that the sublimity of that Bible which made 
such an impression on the mind of the Heathen Longinus and caused 
Justin to become a Christian had made none on them. We consider the 
progress on the whole made by the pupils most creditable to Mr. Miller 
and his assistants .-—Bombay Guardian, 
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4. Death of the Rev* G> Lacey. 

We regret to record the death of the Rev, C. Lacey of Cuttick, on 
Thursday the 8tb of January* Mr, Lacey’s missionary career extends 
over twenty eight years, throughout which he has laboured with exem¬ 
plary zeal and faith! ul ness, and with no ordinary measure of success* 

5. Departure of Missionaries, 

The Roy. T. Lease! of Berhampore left for England cm hoard the Mon- 
arch on ihc 20f.li of January, in company with the widow of Lhe late Rev, 
M. WooUasion of Mirzapore. 

6, Baptisms in connection with the Free Church, 

On lhe evening of Wednesday the 24th of December two young natives 
were received into the Church of Christ by baptism at the Free Church . 
The rite was ad minis lured by the Rev, D, Ewnrt, These young men 
have been for some time under instruct ion and residing with the excellent 
Catechist Behiri L&L— Christian Advocate* 

7. The new Marriage Act, 

This Act came into operation early in February, The Rev. Messrs. 
Boaz, LL.D,, Leslie, and Thomas have been appointed Registrars for Cal¬ 
cutta. Christian Ministers in the Mufassal, who wish to be appointed Re¬ 
gistrars, are directed in lhe Act to apply through the Commissioners of 
their respective Districts, 

3. Memorial Concerning Divorce. 

A memorial, originating with the Missionary Conference, has been 
drawn up for the purpose of being presented to lhe Governor General, 
Its object is to solicit Government to pass an Act for obviaiing the neces¬ 
sity of applying to the House of Lords in cases oT divorce among Native 
Christians.* At the same time it touches upon a few other points, especi¬ 
ally the legal age of Native Christians, as affected by the recent Act. 

3. Bishop’s College, 

The Rev, K, M. Banarjea has been appointed to (he second of the two 
professorships at Bishop^ College, created in consequence of the decease 
of the late Rev. Prof. Street. 


Asiatic Gleanings. 

Some years ago, an English gentleman in civil employ, in the Ci«-Sutlej 
states, asked the defendsmtin a cause, " Have you any witnesses t 1 * The 
defendant replied that he had none except Khooda am] Russoof (i e> God 
and the Prophet), The Englishman took a note of this, and desired him 
to attend the court the next day, when his witnesses should have bee* 
summoned by the nazjr. The next morning the defendant made his ap¬ 
pearance, and the gentleman desired Lhe nazir to take the evidence of bis 
witnesses. lt Khoodawund 1 * (my lord !), said lhe nazir, "he has got no 
witnesses. 51 At this the Englishman became angry, and taxed the nazir 
with deceiving him, producing the paper on which he had noled down 
“Khoodn” and (f Russool,” The nazir, who hud learned a little English 
at a missionary school, explained the error of the Englishman, w ho, no¬ 
ways abashed, laughed at his own blunder, and replied, in HimioosUnee, 
atleast asbad as the nazir’s broken English, " Guttee kyea (instead of 
ghulUe hooee) t * 4 1 have made a mistake.™ A more glaring one would 
^certainly hardly have been committed, the wortia Khooda and Russool be¬ 
ing of such extremely common use.— Allen's Indian MaiL 

* There are at present no forms of law hv which even such an appeal can be ex¬ 
ecuted.’— Edit, afthe O. C. 
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I Memoirs of Du. Chalmers.* Yol. II* 

This Volume is occupied with Dr. Chalmers's ministerial life at 
Glasgow, from the year 1815till IS^j. He was then in his prime, and 
was probably more actively occupied than at any other period of his 
life. His fame as a preacher had been partially spread abroad before 
his removal from Kihnany ; but from Glasgow it spread far anti wide, 
penetrating into the fasluuiuhk circles of London lire, and attracting 
passing strangers- 

The written orations of the great Greek orator afford hut a faint 
echo of Demosthenic thunder. We do not weep on reading the close 
of Cicero’s oration for Milo. Wesley and Whitefield have lost much of 
their power to charm. In like manner Chalmers's sermons can give 
only a very imperfect idea of his power as an orator. Lord Jeffrey said 
of him, “ he reminds me more of what one reads of as the effect of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes than any thing I ever heard. 11 £i I have 
heard many men/ 1 wrote the un impassioned Sydney Smith, ° deliver 
sermons far better arranged in regard to argument, and have lieard 
very many deliver sermons far more uniform in elegance both of con* 
ception and of style; but most unquestionably, I have never heard, 
either in England or Scotland, or in any other country, any preacher 
whose eloquence is capable of producing an effect so strong arid 
irresistible as his/ 5 All the world/’ wrote Wilber force in his Diary, 
in IB 17, **■ is wild about Dr* Chalmers. ... 1 was surprized to see how 
greatly Canning was affected ; at times h* was quite melted into tears. ,J 
Many similar remarks by equally eminent men might easily be glean¬ 
ed ; but this volume affords us but little insight into the nature of 
the power which the preacher exercised. Concerning its effects there 
is abundance and to spare. It is well enough to read that on such an 
occasion the Church was filled five hours before the time of service, 
—that, another day, a seat intended to hold only Fourteen, was filkd 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writing* of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., L.L.D. r hy the R$v 
W. Hanna, L.L.D., Vol. II. Edinburgh, 1350, 
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by twenty-seven unhappy individuals; but still the reader is left to find 
out the how and the where fore 4 In the absence of anything more satis* 
factory, we give the following description of his appearance in the pulpit 
by the author of “ Peter's Letters to his kinsfolk/'—“ At first sight, 
no doubt, his face is a coarse one, but a mysterious kind of meaning 
breathes from every part of it, that such as have eyes to see cannot be 
long without discovering. It is very pale, and the large half-closed 
eyelids have a certain drooping melancholy weight about them, which 
interested me very much, I understood not why. The lips, too, arc 
singularly pensive in their mode of falling down at the sides, although 
there is no want of richness and vigour in their central fulness of 
curve, ~ > , The cheeks are square and strong, in texture like pieces 
of marble, with the cheek-bones very broad and prominent. The 
eyes themselves are light in colour, and have a strange dreamy heavi¬ 
ness, that conveys any idea rather than that of dullness, but which 
contrasts in a wonderful manner with the dazzling watery glare they 
exhibit when expanded in their sockets. But the shape of the fore¬ 
head is, perhaps, the most singular part of the whole visage, . . The 
whole is edged with a few crisp dark locks, which stand forth boldly, 
and afford a fine relief to the death-like paleness of those massive 
temples, , * * Never* perhaps, did the world possess any orator whose 
minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have more power in in¬ 
creasing the effect of what he says—whose delivery, in other words, 
is the first, and the second, and the third excellence of his oratory— 
more truly than is that of Dr, Chalmers, And yet were the spirit of 
the man less gifted than it is, there is no question these, his lesser 
peculiarities, would never have been numbered among his points of 
excellence. He commences in a low drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and advances from sentence to sen¬ 
tence and from paragraph to paragraph, while you seek in vain lo 
catch a single echo that gives promise of that which is to coine. 
There is, on the contrary an appearance of constraint about him that 
affects and distresses you. You arc afraid that his breast is weak, and 
that even the slight exertion he makes may be too much for n. But 
then, with what tenfold richness does this dim preliminary curtain 
make the glories of Ids eloquence to shine forth, when the healed 
spirit at length shakes from it its chill confining fetters, and bursts out 
elate and rejoicing in the full splendour of its disimprisoned wings/' 

It appears that even the most eloquent discourses preached by Dr. 
Chalmers at this period were hastily composed amid much bustle and 
continual interruptions, Some of his Astronomical discourses, which 
even on week-days attracted enormous crowds, and whose sale, when 
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printed T kept pace with that of Scott 1 s « Tales of my Landlord," were 
written in this house, and in that, just as he could snatch the oppor¬ 
tunity of jotting down a few sentences in his pocket-book. The greater 
part of liia sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte was com¬ 
posed on the top of a mail-coach and written down when stoppage* 
occurred. This is the more extraordinary since these discourses flow 
onwards in an unbroken stream of eloquent profuseness* It was from 
far other than a mere literary point of view that he regarded his com¬ 
positions with anxiety and fear, as extracts from his Journal, such as 
the following, abundantly evince* 11 Oh for self-command in the pul¬ 
pit. I was not satisfied with my sermon ; and I fear, or rather I know 
autism sure, that personal distinction is one of my idols. Oh that \ 
could bring it out, O Lord, and sky it before Thee/ 1 

We do not think we exaggerate when we say, that Evangelical 
Christianity owes more to Dr* Chalmers for its present position than 
to dozens of his coadjutors and contemporaries* He won for it a 
position in the eyes of the world as the greatest moral force existent 
in our country* lie rescued it from many false associations, showing 
by his own example that it was the friend and not the foe of intellec¬ 
tual culture. Genius, piety, and popularity were in him so united, that 
Christianity received an impulse such as, at the present lime, it spe¬ 
cially required. Dr* Chalmers, however, was very little elated by the 
triumphs which he accomplished, and his popularity was, to him, 
rather a source of annoyance than anything else* His language on 
this subject is interesting and instructive,—“Tlicrp is a high and a far 
bounding popularity, which is indeed a most worthless article, felt by 
all who have it most to he greatly more oppressive than gratifying—a 
popularity of stare, and pressure* and animal heat, and a whole tribe 
of other annoyances which it brings around the person of its unfor¬ 
tunate victim—a popularity which rifle* home of its sweets, and by 
elevating a man above his fellows places hi nun a region of desolation, 
where the intimacies of human* friendship are unfch, and where he 
stands a conspicuous mark for the shafts of malice, and envy, and 
detraction—a popularity which, with its lie ad among storms and its 
feet on the treacherous quicksands, lias nothing to lull the agonies of 
its tottering existence but the hosannahs of a drivelling generation* 1 
The population of many of the parishes in large towns had been 
allowed to increase to an almost unmanageable extent, and on taking 
up his residence in Glasgow, Dr* Chalmers was astonished at the state 
into which affairs had been allowed to fall* lie found the great pro¬ 
portion of his parishioners ignorant of the great truths of Christianity 
and indifferent to attendance at public worship. A 111 tie examination 
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was sufficient to make manifest that his own unaided exertions could 
do little, and that a “ large band of labourers/' was required to enter 
among the swarming multitudes, “who hidden from the public eye, 
were living in ignorance and guilt, and dying in darkness,” The first 
steps he look were to increase the number of active, visiting ciders 
and to establish a number of Sabbath Schools, Of these last he strove 
to have one in every close ; and he employed the teacher as a visitor 
of his scholar's parents. The effects of this system of local Sabbath 
Schools was speedily apparent, for in a short lime, the number of pu¬ 
pils increased from little more than one hundred to upwards of a 
thousand. As he himself announced, he considered himself “ set 
apart as the minister not of those who might choose to come to hear 
him in his Church, but of those who resided within his parish.” Feel¬ 
ing convinced, that the old parochial economy of Scotland, with its 
Churches, its Schools, and its visitations, was sufficient, if rightly 
worked, to supply the necessities even of large towns, he bent his 
whole energies to the task of applying it to his own parish. At first 
he was greatly hampered, having to struggle against many prejudices 
and difficulties, but on his removal to the new parish of St. John's 
more room was obtained for the execution of Ids plans. The period 
of his stay in Glasgow was too short to allow of these plans being in all 
respects satisfactorily carried out; but much good was undoubtedly 
effected. The great benefit, however, accomplished by him, was the 
directing public attention towards the terrible sores festering in large 
towns, and towards^the only sufficient means of cure* Since Ids time 
evangelical Christianity lias assumed an aggressive position,and public 
benevolence has been awakened to a sense of its duty; but much, 
very much was due to his far seeing eye and warm heart. 

Constant distraction is the penalty which ever awaits celebrity*. Lei 
a man but gain a name, and all the bores nature ever produced imme¬ 
diately mark him for their prey* Of such annoyance Dr. Chalmers 
had Ids full share; and it is amusing to notice the half-humorous, half- 
angry way in which he attempts to rid himself of it* Only one admirer 
completely overthrew bis patience, and this was a “ daft” woman, 
who, having taken it into her head that the Doctor was nearly starv¬ 
ed, used to pursue him with sheep's heads and bowls of porridge. As 
an eminent man he would have been annoyed enough, but as an emi¬ 
nent minister he was enclosed on every side. Invitations poured in, 
calls were expected, the poor of his parish beset him, his advice was 
required, plans had to be settled, and every refusal caused dire 
offence* “ This Sir/* he wrote to a friend, « is a wonderful place ; 
and I am half entertained i^nd half provoked by some of the peculiar!- 
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ties of its people. The peculiarity which bears hardest upon me is 
the incessant demand they hare upon all occasions for the personal 
attendance of the ministers. They must have four to every uneral, 
or they do not think that it has been genteelly gone through. They 
must have one or more to all the Committees of all the Societies. 
They must fall in at every procession. They must attend exam in a* 
dons innumerable, and eat of the dinners consequent upon these 
examinations. They have a niche assigned them in almost every 
public doing, and that niche must be filled up by them or the doing 
loses all its solemnity in the eyes of the public. There seems to be a 
superstitious charm in the very sight of them, and such is the manifold 
officiality with which they are covered that they must be paraded 
among all the meetings and all the institutions, I gave in to all this 
at first, bijt I am beginning to keep a suspicious eye upon these re¬ 
pealed demands, ever since I sat nearly an hour in grave, deliberation 
with a number of others upon a subject connected with the property 
of a corporation, and that subject was s. gutter, and the question was 
whether it should be bought and covered up, or let akme and left lo 
lie open. I am gradually separating myself from all this trash, and 
long to establish it as a doctrine that the fife of a town minister should 
he what the life of country minister might be, that is, a life of intellec¬ 
tual leisure, with the otiujn of literary pursuits, and his entire time dis¬ 
posable to the purposes to which the apostles gave themselves wholly, 
that is, the ministry of the word and prayer” 

With so many calls upon his time and attention, it is surprising 
how close and valuable an intercourse Dr. Chalmers contrived to 
keep up with his numerous friends. In this intercourse he always 
sought to introduce the truths of religion and direct the eye toward 
Jesus Christ. The importance of speaking on this subject in season 
and out of season is forcibly illustrated by the following extract from 
the journal of a friend who accompanied him on a tour. At one 
friend’s residence they found an old gentleman who had formerly sat 
under Dr. Chalmers, ** We fell into devout discourse presently, and 
conversed till late, the aged gentleman, as was remarked next day, 
listening keenly and seeming to ponder what was said. He had nor 
read wTlber force’s- *View/ the first book, Dr. Chalmers said, which 
had cast light into his mind. Next morning I heard a bustle in the 
room where lay the aged guest,—our rooms were in a turret of the 
mansion with a thin partition between; I heard a servant call in an 
alarmed manner down stairs for help and ran into I he room, where I 
found a man trying to support the giant frame of Mr, Brown. It were 
vain to tell of washing the pulses of a dying heart, of unwillingness 
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to believe that he was gone* Dr, Chalmers, who had never seen death 
before but once, stood like a statue, holding up both his hands. Then 
we knelt and he offered up a comprehensive and solemn prayer,— 
After a time the family assembled, and Dr, Chalmers addressed us on# 
* Be ye also ready/ and he made many ineffectual efforts to find the 
passage ruffling the leaves of the Bible in obvious agitation, and at 
last he gave up the attempt saying we all were acquainted with the 
words/' During the day they wandered in the woods; and the friend 
continues; “ It was touching to see him sit down on a bank repeated¬ 
ly with tears in his eyes, and say# 4 Ah! God has rebuked me, I know 
now what St, Paul means by being constant in season and out of sea¬ 
son. Had I addressed that old man last night with urgency it might 
have seemed out of season to human eves, but how seasonable it 
would have been/' 

Still more in his letters is displaced his anxious desire foi^tbe spiri¬ 
tual welfare of others, Many of these are given in this volume; but 
one of those written to his sister will serve as a specimen .— H I wish 
I had more to communicate to you of what is called experimental re¬ 
ligion. It is easy to expatiate with sense and consistency, and scrip¬ 
tural soundness on the truths of Christianity; but these truths are pro¬ 
posed to my mind, and if I embrace them I have faith, and faith 
wherever it exists, has its accompanying influences, and I should like 
that I could feel those influences more; and it is the consciousness of 
these influences in the shape of love, and peace, and joy, and actual 
strength for obedience which supplies every Christian with all that he 
knows and all that he can tell of his religious experience. The 
primitive Christians had this in great perfection. Peace ruled In their 
hearts, and they rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glory; and 
they had the feeling of a faith which grew exceedingly# and oflove to 
the saints and to all men which made distinct and sensible progress 
within them. Let us keep by the Saviour, that He may by His Spirit 
work the same things in us, and beautify us by His salvation, and give 
us to second and to feel His work of grace within us, that we may 
bave the witness and be able to tell of the great things which He has 
done for our souls/' 

Dr. Chalmers's publications during these years were, for the most 
part, declaratory of his views regarding the “ economy of large towns/' 
He received offers of appointments from various quarters; but 
declined removing from Glasgow, until at last he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. This 
situation he judged right to accept; and he concluded his strictly 
ministerial labours in 182S. 
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II — The Work of the Holy Spirit? in the Conversion 
and Sanctification of the Sinner- By the Rev. 
Robert Ne^bit.* 

“ A new? heart will I give you * tmd a new spirit will I put within you ; and 
l will take away the stony heart out of your flesh r and I will give you a 
heart of flesh. And 1 will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments , and do them — 
Ezekiel, xxxvi. 26, 27. 

The doctrine of the Trinity appears most distinctly in the work of 
Redemption, The Father gives and “sends the Sou to he the Saviour of 
the world: 1 ' the Son accomplishes the work of salvation : hut He Him¬ 
self docs so “through the eternal Spirit,’* and the application of that sal- 
ration to *nan He accomplishes through the same Spirit. We have thus 
the love of the Father, the grace of the Son, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, But the mutual relations and co-operation of the three 
Persons of the glorious Trinity do not appear in the work of Redemption 
alone. By the Son the Father “made the worlds,” *Hc “created all 
things by Jesus Christ,” And, while Christ was the Father's agent in 
creating and forming all things. He created and formed them through that 
mighty Spirit who moved upon the face of the waters, and of whom the 
patriarch says, “The Spirit of God hath made me;” by His Spirit He 
hath garnished the heavens.” In God "we five, and move, and have our 
being.” But this is not without the agency of the Son : for “ by Him do 
all things consist; He “upholdeth them all by the word of His power.” 
Nor again is this without the co-operation of the Spirit „ for Ho “sendeth 
out His Spirit, and they (the generations of creatures around us) are 
created, and lie reneweth the face of the earth.” And thus in the works 
of Creation and Providence,—as w ell as in the work of Redemption,— 
God is manifested as the triune God,—Father, Son, and Spirit. The 
manifestation does not come forth to meet the complicated character of 
the work of Redemption : it Is one apparent in every divine work, and 
apparent from the beginning. And the fact that it js apparent in them all 
pleads for its truth, especially as it is not systemalreally put forward and 
exhibited, and yet may he distinctly traced on examination and compari¬ 
son, Truth has wide and harmonious connexions; falsehood is thrust in 
to serve some isolated end : and the doctrine of the Trinity thus comes to 
us bearing all the credibility ami beauty of a lavv ascertained to be general. 

It is to the Third Ferson of the Trinity that our attention is this even¬ 
ing to be especially directed, and to Him in connexion, not with Creation 
or Providence, hut with Redemption. It would be highly instructive and 
interesting to consider Him in his relation to the whole of this work 

* Discourse delivered before the Bombay members and friendi of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and a eoniidcrahlp number of native youth, on the SSijd March, 1852. 
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But this we cannot do in a single discourse; and the Association, whose 
objects have called us together this evening, commends to our attention 
one particular part of it—“ the conversion and sanctification of the sinner, 31 

In harmony with what we havo already said,—for the Spirit is not an 
isolated agent in any of Hjs works,—we won Id speak, in the first place, 
of the gift of the Spirit to the sinful children of men. 

1 , Such a gift seems an extraordinary one to be bestowed on sinners. 
The bestow me nt appears to contradict the first principles of truth and 
justice. Sin, it might easily be shown, is an evil of infinite malignity; and 
nothing less was a safe or fitting punishment of it than the one denounced 
at first.—“ In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shall surely die, 53 te Now 
thou livest; now thou holdest communion with me, the fountain oflife; 
now the streams of that fountain continually and abundantly flow into thy 
heart: now thy heart returns Us streams of gratitude and love and admira¬ 
tion and praise, and these again invite and convey to thee floods of life 
and blessing from above. But the day thou sinnest this communion is 
broken up; all communication between thee and the fountain ofliTe Is 
stopped; its life giving streams are cut off, and can reach thee no longer: 
thou receives! nothing, and canst return nothing : thy heart is left dry, 
and desolate, and dead. In the day thou shinesl, thou slin.lt die.” 

The soul thus dead,—separated from God,—is “only evil and that con¬ 
tinually.” “Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father oflights.” But to the dead sou*nothing 
springs from above,—nothingcometh downfrom heaven. The only source 
and channel of good are to it shut and sealed up; and goodness it cannot 
know or feci or manifest. It meditates and practises evil. By an un¬ 
changed law of its nature it necessarily, by practice, forms habits of evil ; 
and those habits necessarily strengthen both in the individual and in the 
community. The soul is dead to God; but it is fearfully alive and active 
to many other objects. It desires not Him ; but it vehemently lusts after 
them. It seeks not Him ; but it follows hard after them. It will give 
and give up nothing for Him ; but it will surrender and devote all for 
them. It will task its own peculiar powers to the utmost, and will reduce 
the poor body, which is subject to its sway, to the most severe and slavish 
toil, that it may seize the substance, or grasp the shadow, on which its 
affections are set. And, notwithstanding all its disappointments, It will 
only desire and pursue with greater ardour. This fire will mure inflame 
other ramds; and, while it increases, it will, at the same time, spread. 
Some of the feelings it owes to man it will indeed retain: to him it will 
not be entirely dead, as it is to God, But, with this exception not to be 
taken into the account in the grand estimate ot its moral condition, (any 
more than the courtesies, and affections, and fidelities of thug? are to be 
taken into account in the estimate of their social condition), it is only evil, 
and that continually,—only evil, and that increasingly,—only evil, and 
that diffusively,—only evil, and that for ever. 

The forbidding of this evil, and the commanding of the opposite good, 
will bring no remedy. The forbidding of evil, and the commanding of 
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good, to the first of men* did not prevent death ; much less did il remote 
it* when it came: it did not preserve life; much less did it restore life 
when it was lost* And the renewal of the law in the days of Moses could 
effect nothing which the original injunction of it did not. The command¬ 
ment*—Thou shall not eat*—brought no life : the commandment*—Thou 
shall not covet,—brings no life either. The law addressed to Adam was 
indeed ordained unto life; but it was found to be unto death- And the 
law re addressed to Israel, and to alt mankind, w as also ordained unto life 
(for the man who doeth it shall live by it) ; but it also was and is found 
lobe unto death. The law at first found life, and did not preserve it- it 
became* on the other hand, the instrument of death ; sin, taking occasion 
by it, slew the sinner. The law republished found death ; nnd,hy increas¬ 
ing the responsibility of the sinner, while the tinner did not meet that 
responsibility* it increased the deadliness of that death. It entered, and 
the “offence abounded; JI and itself, more grievously offended, denounced 
against the sinner a more grievous cuisn*— a curse necessarily Followed up 
by more and more grievous sin. 

Both the curse and the sin forbid the favor of the Law*giver, They 
forbid the light of His countenance. They forbid all gracious communi¬ 
cations from His fulness. They forbid that which alone can give life or 
maintain life,—which alone can purify* and preserve purity. They form 
a barrier between the holy God, and unholy men* which prevents all com¬ 
munion .and all assimilation. The barrier appears insuperable: hut, 
unless it be overcome or removed, man must remain unholy* his sanctifi¬ 
cation is a hopeless tiling. 

Now it is ihe wonder and the glory of Redemption, that it lakes this 
great barrier out of the way, Christ lakes the sins of His people, and the 
curse of the law in consequence of those sms, upon Himself. He is 
“made sin for us; JJ he is “made a curse for us and thus He delivers 
us from Fin, and from tire curse of the law. The penalty of the law is 
borne by Him* and in Him by us. The law is fulfilled by Him, and in 
Hi in by us. The law' is satisfied by Him, and in Him by us. The law 
killed Him, and in Him us. He died by sin once: we also died with Him. 
And, as sin has no condemning power over Him, and the law no curse 
against Him, neither hus sin any power to condemn us* nor the law any 
authority to curse us. Both sin and the curse are taken out of the way ; 
and righteousness and blessing occupy their place. Ami thus is the great 
barrier between God and us removed* and a channel formed fur the con¬ 
veyance of His fulness. The fountain of life may again pour forth its 
waters* and those waters in full flood be brought to our hearts Our 
atoning substitute has the spirit poured out upon Him without measure ■ 
and He conveys His Itle-giving influences to all His members. The gift 
of the Holy Ghost which could not be bestowed upon us* is bestowed 
upon Him * and He deals it out in copious measure to all that are His. 
** Thou vvotildest have asked of him* and he would have given thee living 
water.”—“Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me* as the Scripture hath said* 
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out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. This spake He of the 
Spirit/' And these waters of the Spirit are broader and deeper than those 
which flowed at first. At first they flowed directly to mao ; now they flow 
to him through the Incarnate Son of God. At first they flowed in con- 
gruity with man's finite righteousness : now they flow in reward of the 
infmilely precious obedience, and according to the infinite dignity, of 
man's Divine Redeemer. tc l am come,” says that Blessed One, "j am 
come, that they may have life, ami that they may have it mo^e abun¬ 
dant ly/ 1 

II. The Spirit, thus given even to sinners through the Son, accom¬ 
plishes the tcoric of their conversion and sanctification. 

He quickens them dead : He enlightens them blind : He imparts moral 
sensibility to them insensible : He gives them anew birth, and a new being: 
Ho makes them new creatures. Or, to refer to the language of our text, 
He gives new heart and a new spirit: He changes the heart of stone into 
a heart of flesh: those who were altogether gone out of the way He 
causes to ** walk 1 ' In it : those that were wandering further and further 
astray He turns back,—He converts to God. This conversion is sanctifi¬ 
cation begun, but no more than begun. Sanctification is not, like justifi¬ 
cation, perfected in a moment. It requires to be carried on and complet¬ 
ed ; uud this process the Spirit conducts and completes. He sanctifies the 
soul, and renders It at last holy as God is holy, and perfect as God is 
perfect. Hence is it said that the subjects of the kingdom of God are 
f< born again, 5 '— f * bom of the Spirit/ 5 that they arc “ strengthened with 
nil might by the Spirit in the inner man/ 5 that they "walk in (or by) the 
Spiritthat they are “led by the Spirit to the land of uprightness j” 
that they arc “ elect unto obedience through sanctification of the Spirit/ 5 
that they are “ from the beginning chosen to salvation through sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Spirit and belief of the truth/ 1 He at once converts the sinner 
to God, keeps him as a saint with God, makes him more and more like 
unto God, and al Iasi renders the likeness to God complete. 

1. And this He docs by the exhibition of a sanctifying object. ** He 
shall testify of me/ 3 says the Divine Redeemer: <r He shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you/ 5 By this testimony,—by this exhibi¬ 
tion,—He accomplishes the w hole work of conversion and sanctification. 

(1.) In the first place He testifies of Christ in His glorious attributes 
and acts as the Saviour and Lord of men. He bears witness of Him as 
the eternal Son of God, justly appropriating to Himself the title of the 
great I am ; as the Mighty One through whom the Father made the worlds 
and made all men; as the great Proprietor, whose they are, but whom 
they have miserably defrauded of His own ; as the great Governor, whom 
they ought to obey, but whom they have wickedly disobeyed and dis¬ 
honored; as the centre of all perfection and excellence, whom they ought 
to admire and adore, but whom they have slighted and scorned.,—as the 
fountain of all love and blessing, whom they ought to thank and love, but 
whom they have regarded with ingratitude and aversion. He thus bears 
witness of Christ, and witness against them, and convinces them of griev- 
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nus transgression and offence. He bears witness, at the same time, of the 
marvellous feelings and acts of this injured Sovereign, He bears witness 
of His pity to the offenders;,—of His desire to save them,—of His full 
sympathy with His Father’s love, and purposes and plan of mercy, 
—-and of His actually surrendering Himself and all to carry them into 
execution. He bears witness of, and lets us know, *'* the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor, that we through His poverty might he rich,” He bears 
witness that He loved us, in that Ho gave Himself for us and for our sins, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God fur a sweet-smelling savour,—in that 
He suffered, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to Got!,—in 
that He pursues in heaven iheworkHe wrought on earth,—in that,having 
received gifts for us men, He dispenses them thence even to the rebellious, 
—in that He pleads for us that we may be pardoned and perfected,—that 
we may be with him where He is, and behold flis glory, and share 11 is 
joy, and possess with Him the Fathers* infinite love, and know what it i* 
to be heirs of God, and joint-heirs with God s own Son. 

He bears witness oToil this condescension and love and mercy on the 
part of the holy vSon of God to the unholy sons of men, and thus draw s 
them to Him. They love Him, because, as they now see, He first loved 
them. Drawn to Him, they are drawn away from all that is opposed lo 
Him. Their affections no longer run downwards to the earth and fn 
earthly things : they flow upwards lo Him who sits on the right hand of 
God ; they are set on things above. The current is now strangely, yet 
sweetly, turned. They are converted. They are converted from sin to 
holiness,—from the world lo God. 

Thus witnessing of Christ, and calling forth love to Christ, the Spirit 
sanctifies; for this love is opposed to, and Lends to extinguish, all that is 
evil in the heart, and favors and fosters all that is good. As love to man 
is the fulfilling of the second table of the law, so is love to God the ful* 
filling of the whole law; and, in more and more shedding abroad the love 
of God in the heart., the Spirit more and more advances the work of sanc¬ 
tification. But lie does not limit Himself to such testimony concerning 
Christ as directly destroys aversion, and creates and maintains love. He 
testifies of all that is calculated to expel evil, and to advance good, of 
every description, FI is testimony roaches directly every .specially of sin, 
and every specialty of grace. 

Distrust and suspicion of God arc sad evils of the heart. The Spirit is 
grieved by them, and testifies of Christ to (heir destruction. He testifies 
that He spared not Himself f —oven as the Father spared not Him,—but 
freely delivered Himself up for us all, and that He will, with Himself, 
freely give us all things. He testifies that He deserted not our cause, 
when He was in His utmost extremity, and that He cannot be supposed 
to do so now. He testifies thus, and rebukes and chases away all distrust 
and suspicion, and induces and strengthens!! confide cc and peace. 

Murmuring and discontentment are kindred evils. He testifies of 
Christ that He doelh all things well,—that He makelh all things work 
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together for His people’s good, and thus removes those evils, and brings 
contentment and praise and blessing in their room. 

Disconsolate sorrow is a crushing or consuming evil ; and it is not the 
lord’s will that we should be swallowed up of it. The Spirit of the Lord 
therefore testifies of Christ, that He was Cf in all points tempted as we are, 
yet without sin;” that He is still If touched with a feeling of our inrfirmL 
ties;” that He'wept over our sins, and for our bereavements, while on 
earth, and that He is “ very pitiful and of tender mercy” in the heavens, 
—that His bowels are moved for us,—that, though He speaks against us, 
He doth earnestly remember as still, and eaiih, I will surely have mercy 
upon them. He thus testifies of Christ to the disconsolate, and showing 
forth that Man of sorrows, yet first-born Son of consolation, vindicates 
His own name as the Comforter, and mingles with the bitterest of sorrows 
the chiefest of joys. And now the sorrow is no longer deadening, but 
quickening : it is a sorrow holy and promotive of holiness. 

Is the evil complained of the fear of death, reducing the subject of it to 
a life-long bondage l The Spirit testifies of Christ that by death He hath 
destroyed him that had the power of death, and wrought deliverance : that 
He Himself rose from the dead, and is become If the resurrection and the 
life” to all His people ; that he that believethin Him shall never die,— 
he that keepetb His saying shall never taste of death ; that, satisfying the 
law which is the strength of sin, and removing sin which is the sting of 
death,He hath made death a stingless,harmless thing: that He hath more 
than subdued that last enemy, and made us more than conquerors over 
him ; that, however good abiding in the flesh may be, to depart and bo 
with Him is far far better. Thus He testifies, and thus removes an en¬ 
slaving fear, and gives, in its place, an exulting, elevating, and purifying, 
hope. 

Is worldly-mmdeduess the evil lamented 1 The Spirit testifies of Christ 
as having tabernacled among us,—as not having had where to lay His 
head,—as the chief of pilgrims, and the leader of a pilgrim-band to the 
belter country,—as having denied Himself, and become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross,—and as embracing all His people as 
dead in His death, and crucified on His cross,—as crucified to the world 
and the world to them. He lestifics of Him as giving pleasures enough, 
and possessions enough, and honours enough, to supersede the possess¬ 
ions and pleasures and honors of the worlji,—as dispensing fine gold that 
we may bo rich,—as giving us to drink of the fountain of the water of 
life freely—as making us sharers of His own glory, and seating us upon 
His own throne,—as imparting) indeed, all the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Him bodily. Thus testifying, He raises the soul above all 
llmt is polluting and entangling and bedazzling in the world, and main¬ 
tains a high heavenly spiritual frame. 

Is pride the evil that oppresses I The spirit testifies that He, the 
greatest of all beings, was “meek and lowly in heart;” that a little child 
is the greatest in His kingdom; that it is not in His court, as in the courts 
of earthly princes, where the great are great, and the little are little; 
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that, frith Him, whosoever will be great, must be servant, and whoso¬ 
ever will be first of ell must be slave of all; that him that exalteth himself 
He will abase, and him that humbleth himself He will exalt. Thus testi¬ 
fy log. He deposes pride, and enthrones humility,—imparts a noble lowli- 
ness,—and makes us* in some measure, like to Him who is at once the 
greatest and the humblest of beings. 

And thus might we on to show that there is not a single evil in the 
heart that some testimony concerning Christ does not remove, nor a 
single prase which it does not implant and mature. In other words the 
whole work of sanctification is effected by this testimony, anti this testi¬ 
mony is effectimily given hj the Holy Ghost. 

f2.) And, to aid and perfect the process, the Spirit not only testifies 
of Christ in His glorious attributes and blessed work as Redeemer- but 
he exhibits Him, more particularly, as an object of contemplation and a 
pattern of imitation. He shows Him, and the things that are His, to the 
soul ; and thus crowns the soul's sanctification. 

Such is our nature that facts impress and influence us more .than na~ 
ked truths, and realized effects more than merely existing causes, A 
statement, of holy principles, and nn injunction of holy precepts, are mat¬ 
ters of great consequence; but a living embodiment of those principles, 
and an actual exemplification of conformity to those precepts, are of 
greater consequence still. That cf example is better than precepthas 
passed into a proverb; and, in the moral and spiritual training of (he 
Gospel, the truth of the proverb is recognized and acted on. We are not 
only told what ivc should be, but shown it : we are not only enjoined 
what to do, but the actual doing of what is enjoined is exhibited to us m 
its beginning, middle, ami end,—in its motives, Us means, its aids, its 
efforts, its effects. All is set before us in living personality, and is com¬ 
mended to us by the strong and lively interest we cannot help taking in 
personal feeling and personal experience and prospect. 

“The Spirit of God,” in the already recorded words of the patriarch, 
“made us” at first, and that according to the constitution already des¬ 
cribed. In harmony with that constitution He deals with us in the great 
work of Redemption. He teaches by facts, rather than statements. He 
inculcates a transacted system ; lie gives us a living lesson ; He brings 
the heart in contact w ith a great sanctifying object in the person of Jesus 
Christ. And He not only brings us in contact with that object, but holds 
us by it, and keeps us in communion with it. Much there is to detain us 
there. Even in the history and character of a. stranger \vc often Lake the 
liveliest interest. 'But this is a brother, and a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. This is He who loved us, and gave Himself for us. Tuis 
is He on whom our all is suspended,—in whose history our own, for time 
and for eternity, is summed up. Communion here is easy; and when the 
Spirit has testified of Christ as the source of all blessing, it sweetly fol - 
lows that He exhibit Him as the centre of all excellence, and solicit us 
to look to Him, to gaze upon Him, and converse with Him. He knows 
that we naturally grow like that with which we converse; for He himsell 
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so made us: and therefore He holds us in converse with Christ, He 
holds us in converse with His truth and faithfulness, that we may be 
faithful and true,—in converse with His lowliness and meekness, that we 
may be meek and lowly,—in converse with his bounty, love, and gene¬ 
rosity, that we may be bountiful, loving, and generous,—in converse with 
His self-denial and unwearied beneficence, that'we also may not please 
ourselves, but others for their gooA, and go about, aa He did, doing good, 
—in converse with His love to man, and His. lave to His Father, and 
zeal for His glory, that we also may love the Lord, and love His glory, 
and love our fellow-men,—in a word. He holds us in converse with all 
His loveliness anti purity and perfection, that we may be lovely, pure, and 
perfect. 

Even his nobler creatures sometimes leave their impress upon the 
whole society in which they move, and Iheir more intimate associates 
they completely assimilate to themselves. How much more may He 
whose excellence is perfect, and perpetual, and unchanging, and with 
whom the Spirit grants a communion closer than any known among the 
sons of men* We become like Him even now, because we see Him. 
The Spirit saith not in vain, Look unto Him, and be saved; look unto 
Him, and be sanctified. He fixes our eyes on His beauty, who is fairer 
than the children of men,—He penetrates and pervades our hearts with a 
sense of it,—He causes us deeply to sympathize with it,—He makes it 
enter into our very being, and to be reflected back on Him from whom it 
comes. u Beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, we are changed 
Into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 

It may be asked why Christ is especially the sanctifying object. Why 
may not the general goodness oT God, as manifested in nature, melt the 
heart and draw the affections to Him ! and why may not the perfections 
of God, set before the mind, and contemplated and admired, carry on 
and complete the work thus begun 1 

The language of this inquiry implies that man may be restored to God 
without an atonement. But such is not the general language of the human 
mind, any more than it is the language of Scripture. That seme kind of 
atonement, or satisfaction to God, is necessary on account of our sins, 
is the general language of all nations and all religions; and the only 
question that remains is,—What is the atonement or satisfaction to be! 
Is it to be one in proportion to the offence or noli And, if it ought to 
bo in proportion to the offence,—in proportion to the dignity and goodness 
and excellence offended,—then nothing less than the atonement made by 
the Son of God will suffice. Through this atonement alone, therefore,can' 
God restore man to his favor, and draw him to Himself in love; and, in 
drawing him, he would have him look continually to the honorable me¬ 
dium of his favor,—to Ihe just and holy ground of His complaceucy, la 
other words He would have him look continually to his high atoning 
Substitute sent by Himself and accepted by Himself. 

And while Christ, as the sanctifying object, alone coincides with the 
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justice of God, io doea lie alone coincide with the necessities of the 
human mind in the matter of sanctification. Man cannot be sanctified. 
Unless lie love God ; and be cannot love God, unless he confide in God ; 
and he cannot confide in Him without some satisfaction made to His jus¬ 
tice! nor can be confide in Him fur any satisfaction he himself cun make. 
All religions excluding a divine atonement declare (bis fact; for none of 
them restore the soul to confidence in God. That religion, of which a 
divine atonement is the centre and essence, alone does so. That divine 
satisfaction alone satisfies the human mind. It alone restores confidence, 
and brings love, and admiration, and adoring and assimilating communion, 
in its train. 

The goodness of God in nature says nothing of the pardon of gin. It 
leaves the question,—Am I pardoned?—and even the question,—May I 
be pardoned 1 —unanswered. It leaves# the inquirer, therefore, in doubt 
and suspicion in regard to the Governor and Judge of the ^*Orld, and the 
Governor and Judge with whom he has to do ; and, since this goodness 
is so often abused, and turned against Him who manifests It. it is, on this 
account, calculated to alarm, rather than lt> quiet, his fears. Such good- 
nesa, then, cannot restore confidence; it cannot melt the heart*; it cannot 
draw the affections. And, if the mind, through such a display of the 
goodness of God, cannot love Him, it cannot admire and adore His per¬ 
fections ; it cannot conlemplato them, so as to commune with them. In 
other words, the Bivine goodness, apart from Christ, cannot draw the 
soul to God;—the Divine perfections, apart from Christ, cannot sanct¬ 
ify it. 

Christ is never, indeed, to be considered as separate from God; and, 
in much that we said of Christ as the sanctifying object, w e might for 
Christ have substituted God hi Christ. We are not only to "look unto 
Jesus,” and £f follow Him but we are to be " imitators of God as dear 
children.” But this God is "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,”—the God who " sent Him to be the propitiation for our sins,”— 
tiie God who "gave Him, that we, believing in Him, might not perish 
but have everlasting lire,” 

Sidl is Christ the first and special object on which faith rests and con¬ 
templation dwells, We believe in Him, that we may believe in God: 
we contemplate Him, that we may contemplate God, He made the 
atonement, and through llivu we receive tbc atonement. In Him the 
holiness of God, and the love of God, and all God’s blessed and glorious 
attributes, are manifested. In the words of the apostle, we have the 
light of "the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
It is only m Him that we can see God, and know God. It is only m 
Him also we come palpably in contact with the sacrifice made for us and 
or our salvation. We see the humiliation, and the sufferings,— we hear 
the groans, we feel the sorrow's, of Him who bore our sins; for he has a 
human frame, and a human heart: our flesh cries out in response,—our 
whole nature sympathizes; for He wears our nature,— He is "God ma¬ 
nifested in the flesh.” Our lore is thus drawn to Him, and in Him to 
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God ; and thus again does He shine forth as the object divinely fitted to 
sanctify the sou! ; and it is this object the Holy Ghost exhibits for that 
blessed purpose. 

2 t This object lie exhibits by certain means; and those means are 
the revealed word. That is the vehicle, as it were, by which He con¬ 
veys Christ to the souls of men. Through it He testifies of Christ, and 
exhibits Christ. This word is all His own. He breathed it through the 
minds of men chosen for that purpose, and ferine A it into a Revelation 
suited to Him that is to be revealed. He delighted to testify of Christ 
long before Christ came into the world. His sufferings, and the glory 
that should follow. He had.witnessed to the ancient prophets and through 
them to the ancient Church ; and when the great, yet ultimately glo¬ 
rious, Sufferer, came, He had a testimony ready through which He might 
be idenlifiedmid acknowledged, confided in and loved, as the Son of 
God and thSwour of men* And yet again, breathing forth His mind 
through aposuK and evangelists. He summed up the testimony, and left 
nothing to be added, and nothing to foe desired. He made the testimony 
and exhibition complete, as well as perfect; Ho gave forth all His mind 
in regard t# Christ : and now nothing remains but that He shine upon 
His own revelation^ and reveal it to the individual mind and heart. 

In conveying it to the soul, He conveys Christ Himself; and hence the 
exc^flding fulness and glory of the language in which it is described. Ef¬ 
fects, which in a much higher sense belong to the Eternal Word, or to the 
Eternal Spirit, arc ascribed to that word that came forth in the annals of 
time. 

We are said to be “ begotten with the word” (James i. IS);—to be 
" born again,” or regenerated, ££ by the word” (1 Peter i. 23) ;—to f *bo 
quickened” by the word (Psalm cxix. 50);—to foe '• sanctified and cleans¬ 
ed by the word” (Eph. v. 26.);—to feed upon the word (Jer. xv. 16.) — 
to “grow” by the word (1 Pet. ii. 2) ;—to be enlightened by the word as 
a lamp (Ps. cxix. 105); to foe kept from the paths of the destroyer by the 
word (Ps. xvii. 4.) ; to overcome by the word (Rev. xii. 11) ;—to receive 
the fulness of joy through the word (1 John i. 4);—to be chosen to sal¬ 
vation through belief of the word (2 Thess. ii. 13);—to be saved by the 
word (James i. 21; 1 Cor. i. 21.) 

The word is said to live and abide for ever.—to be the word of eternal 
life,—to be spirit and life itself. (1 Pet. i. 23; John vi. 68, 63.) 

fl The law of the Lord,” saith the Psalmist, ,c is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple: the 
statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes: the fear of the Lord is dean, 
enduring for ever: the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous al¬ 
together. More to foe desired are they than gold, yea than much fine 
gold: sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb. (Psalm xix. 7— 
10.) "Thy testimonies are wonderful; therefore doth fljy soul keep 
them.” "Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage for ever; for 
they ara the rejoidiyt of my heart.” (Psalm cjtix, 129, 111.) 
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"All Scripture/" saith tb© great apostle, writing to one of the ministers 
of the word, "all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and ifl pro¬ 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” (2 Tim. iii. 16>17.) "I commend you to God,” saith the 
same $postle, taking farewell of a beloved Church, and desiring for them 
the richest blessings for time and for eternity, “ I commend you to God, 
and to the word of His grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.” (Ads xj 32.) 

" Sanctify them,” saith the Divine Saviour, "sanctify them through 
tby truth; thy word is the truth.” (John xvii, 17.) 

Thus it is that the effect of the Object comnftmicated is ascribed to the 
medium of communication, and the glory of the One also given to the 
other, 

The daily events of the Divine Providence , viewed in ^^tight of this 
word, help forward our sanctification. The testifying SpHFrefers them 
alHo Christ. He shows how they arc from Him, and how they ought to 
lead to Him. He traces every acquisition and every loss,—every pos¬ 
session and every bereavement, — every lifting up and every casting 
down,-^every pleasure and every pain,—every joy and every sorrow: 
He traces them all to Christ; causes the soul to regard them as emanations 
of the will of Christ,—a will holy, just, and good; and, thus bring¬ 
ing it in contact with Him in His never-ceasing acts, as well as m His 
eternal word, renders them the means of conforming it to Hia mind, and 
of assimilating it to His character. Especially does He do so in regard 
to the latter class of providences. What is "joyous” He renders sancti¬ 
fying ; but, more frequently and to a greater extent, does He render 
sanctifying what is "grievousand thus is fulfilled the Father’s gracious 
purpose, who chastens us, not for His pleasure, " but for our profit, that 
wo may be partakers of His holiness.” 

The "sanottlicalion of the sinner by (lie Holy Ghost” does not stop 
short of a complete transfusion of His mind into the mind of the sinner. 
His testimony of Christ He makes the sinner’s belief, and his testimony in 
turn to other sinners. "The things of Christ, which He receives,” He 
receives to shew and to communicate. They arc all treasured up in 
Himself; and he pours them into the sou! that He sanctifies. This is 
" the communion of the Holy Ghost,” for w hich we so often pray,— 
which we unite in our supplications with the “love” of the Father, and 
the "grace” of the Son. 

It is only by realizing " the communion of the Holy Ghost” that w r e 
can enjoy real communion with each other. If we have all His mind, 
then, and then only, shall we "have the same love, and be of one accord, 
of one mind.” He alone can form and maintain such an "Alliance” as 
we profess to have formed and to maintain one with another. He reveals 
the one Truth: He exhibits the one Attracting Object: He draws men 
to the one Christ, and thus draws them to each other. He sanctifies, and 
thus removes the causes of discord and disunion. " Whence come wars 
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and fightings 1” From “lusts that war in the members,” Those "lusts” 
He puts to death; those springs of envy and strife He dries up. He 
sanctifies, and thus brings in the direct elements of union ami concord. 
He diffuses love and long-suffering, peace and joy, gentleness and good-* 
ness, fidelity and meekness : these are all His blessed breathings; and 
these cannot fail to send forth that celestial fragrance which the sweet 
singer of Israel celebrates in such rapturous strains* “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It fg like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron's beard,-—that went down to the skirts of his garments; as the dew 
of Herman, and ns the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion : 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for evermore*” 
The like of that precious ointment inert were forbidden to make. The 
making of the like of this need not lie forbidden them: they cannot ac¬ 
complish it. It is of heaven’s own making:—“By this shall all men 
know that ye aw my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Our “Alliance” has primarily respect to ourselves* But it ultimately 
regards the whole world* We desire the Holy Spirit to unite us more 
closely who already know what true union is; but wo desire, at the same 
time*that He may unite to us those that now' know nothing of it. For 
bothIheVe objects we depend entirely on the Spirit. lie has sanctified 
eaelmone of us ; and He alone can carry on the sanctification, and cement 
the desired union. Ho alone, also, can sanctify others, and unite them to 
us, and to each other, in love. How careful, then, ought we to be not to 
“grieve”.the Spirit, and provoke Him to depart,—not to “quench” the 
Spirit, and quench, at the sumo time, our own best hopes* Let us move 
with His slightest movement; let us fall in with His most gently ex- 
pressed desires; let us cherish every spark, and nourish every fiaine, of 
that heavenly fire. So shall we g-low with love to each other, and present 
both cheerful light, and genial warmth, to guide ami to attract the men 
of the world around us. 

J cannot close without addressing one word to our native friends who 
have assembled with us this evening. Sanctification,—the purification of 
the heart and life,—is needed by us all; and, unless the religion we profess 
secure this object, we profess and hold and believe it in vain. In Chris¬ 
tianity, as you perceive, there is a provision of fit and adequate means for 
the accomplishment of this end. There is an all-powerful sanctifying 
agent, the Holy Spirit; there is an all-sullicicnt sanctifying abject , the 
holy Son of God; there is a “perfect’* sanctifying instrument, the holy 
scriptures. The sanctification, too, is fitted to man’s nature : it is not a 
destruction of his affections, but a right direction of them all* It is not 
expressed in the command, Root out your affections; but in the com* 
mand, “Set your affections on things above, not on things on the earth.” 
Where is there such a sanctification so much as set forth in any system 
except that of Christianity t Where, even if it were, are the means of 
securing it | Where is the sanctifying instrument? The principles laid 
down, and narrative® dwelt upon, in the so-called sacred books of other 
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lyatems, are calculated rather to pollute than to purify, Where is the 
sanctifying object? The objects of worship are generally worse than the 
worshippers, and can only increase their depravity. Where is the sancti¬ 
fying agent? The poor creature standing in such fearful need of sancti¬ 
fication, is told that it is absurd to look for help to any one,—that his own 
polluted soul is itself the Supreme Spirit,’—the highest and the mightiest 
being in the universe, 

“Without holiness/* however, “no man shall sec the Lord," Holy 
you must become; else a holy God you can never serve in earthy—with 
a holy God you can never dwell in heaven. Look, then, in the only di¬ 
rection, where the light of hope beams forth. Look to Him, who is 
“made of God’* unto all that trust in Him", “wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption.” 


III. —Sir KiisKtNE Prnuv‘s 8pEr.cn u at the present junc¬ 
ture ON THE WHO EE QUESTION OF EDUCATION/ 1 

In 1819 the Bombay Government, after much consideration and 
inquiry, resolved to offer the appointment of president of the Hoard 
of Education to the chief justice of her Majesty’s Supreme Qourt. 
Its hesitation to do this in the first instance arose from the well-known 
clause of the Charter of the Court, that “ no chief justice, or other jus¬ 
tice of the said Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, during the 
time of holding and exercising the same office, respectively, shall be 
capable of accepting, taking, or performing, any other office, place, or 
employment of any denomination whatever, on pain that the accept¬ 
ance of any such other office, place, or employment, shall be and be 
deemed in law, de facto , an avoidance of his office/* Its hesitation 
was removed by the belief, that the gratuitous patronage and president- 
chip of charitable, religions, and literary institutions could not possibly 
have been before the view of the British authorities when the charter 
was framed; and that the cause of benevolence might be greatly sub¬ 
served by the officials of her Majesty’s Court taking part in advancing 
the work of public instruction in seemly union with those of the gov¬ 
erning body, the East India Company. That most upright and con¬ 
scientious judge Sir John W. Aw dry was at this time the chief-justice ; 
and when the proposal to which we have now referred made to 
him, he was for some time inclined to pul upon it an entire negative* 
On its occurring to himself or being suggested to him by others, that, 
as president of the Board he need never in the least compromise him¬ 
self as a judge, his scruples were *q far weakened that he allowed his 
nomination to be intimated in the Government Gazette. The public 
had next Us demurrings about the affair; and the editor of the Courier, 
at that time an independent and active lawyer, thus put forth its case ; 
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—“ Is there vested in that Board no influence, no patronage, no 
power, m> dispensation of favours ; no administration of the Govern¬ 
ment funds; and arc not these the snares , with which, as history tells 
us, public men have been sometimes caught? With respect to the 
utility of having a judge at the head of a Board of Education, it is far 
from being admissable, as there are dangers of the notorious system 
called jobbing j—but the charier at least in Bombay has wisely order¬ 
ed that a justice of the Supreme Court should have none but that sole 
employment/ r Sir John Avvdry during the short time lie afterwards 
remained in India, practised all the caution and disinterestedness 
which the delicacy of his position required. He graced the Board of 
Education by his presence, and aided it by his counsel* He was 
tolerant of and deferential to the opinions of his colleagues. He car¬ 
ried them along with him in all his addresses to government. He was 
kind and respectful to teachers anil professors. He was neither jell- 
ous of, nor directly nor indirectly obstructive to, educational institu¬ 
tions not connected with government# He eschewed all the patron¬ 
age ofliis office. And be never brought the ermine of the judge with 
him tb the Board or public meetings, lest it should be soiled or crush¬ 
ed by the touch and pressure of the crowd. The public, which takes 
a practical rather than a theoretical view- of matters in the interpreta¬ 
tion of expediencies, seemed more than satisfied; and Sir John 
Awdry, though without fete or testimonial, left the shores of India car¬ 
rying w ith him'a large share of its good will and gratitude. 

In the course of time, Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, another knight 
of the Supreme Court, and now its honoured chief, was called to oc¬ 
cupy the same office, which had been so beneficially held by Sir John 
Awdry. This appointment is still in his possession. With liim,to his 
credit be it said, it has been no sinecure. He has not only been the 
head and heart of the body over which he presides, but often, even 
when neither expediency nor necessity urged him to the exercise, its 
legs and arms and feet and hands and toes and fingers. We blame 
him not because he has done much; but we put the question, has lie 
attempted to do good or to do ilk We say u attempted/ J because we 
know, that notwithstanding the &eal of his endeavours, and the multi¬ 
plicity of his doings, he has not always been able to carry his purposes 
into effect. The reply is in sonic respects pleasing, and in others most 
unsatisfactory. He lias animated many of the government educational 
meetings,if not by stirring eloquence,yet by agreeable colloquial vivacity- 
He has yielded to the demand from without, and taken measures to have 
the vernacular publications of the board purged from vanities and 
puerilities, lie was entitled to say, and actually did sav f though 
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without acknowledgment of the preceding advocacy of the mea¬ 
sures, “The establishment of a normal school, higher rale of pay to 
schoolmasters, systematic professional superintendence, the employ¬ 
ment of a Puna Shastri in the vernacular school, were all founded on 
minutes of mine-” He has been acute enough to see, with hundreds 
of his fellows, the faults and deficiencies of the Puna Sanskrit College, 
though he seemed inclined rather to destroy than amend that institu¬ 
tion, which ha s now been lately wisely united with an English semi¬ 
nary, with the preservation of such of its oriental peculiarities as still 
promise to he useful. He has fully appreciated the benefits of En¬ 
glish tuition to a portion of the natives of India; but, not withstanding 
the hints of government and of the majority of his colleagues, he has 
not been equally forward to encourage the communication of the re¬ 
sults of that tuition to the multitude of the natives through a vernacu¬ 
lar medium. He has given some good economic advice to students, 
especially to those of them about to enter on the medical profession ; 
but he has been shy even to allude when addressing them to the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the universe to whom they are res¬ 
ponsible, and to tfiat retribution or salvalion which must await every 
individual of the human race. He has rewarded the diligence and 
proficiency of some pupils by conferring on them, or soliciting for 
them, important situations, and be has lately sought to quicken literary 
competition among them by offering prizes for the best Essays on pre¬ 
scribed subjects; but he in doing this he has, we fear, as much signa¬ 
lized his mvn vanity tys generosity, by unstamping hhown image on the 
medals which he has bestowed, and prescribed such an indifferent sub¬ 
ject for discussion, as i( The advantages which would result to India by 
the establishment of a Serai or Public Bungalow in London, with 
compound, wells, etc,, suitable for native travellers,” .lie has sought 
more to pander to the prejudices than to rectify the principles of the 
natives. Of the four upper-classes of India, the land-owners, the 
merchants, the higher employes of Government, and the Brahmans, he 
has said, ** incomparably the most influential, the most numerous, and 
on the whole the easiest to be worked on by Government are the 
Brahmans and he has proposed that these Brahmans should not 
only get their own share, but have the primary regard in the matter of 
education, and that notwithstanding the notorious fact that the Brah¬ 
mans, from the very institution of casie, have ever striven to prove 
themselves the monopolists and not the missionaries of knowledge. 
While admitting that of the “ low” and " despised castes,” aa the 
Dhors and Mahars, a class might be raised li of superior intelligence in 
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any in the community,*' lie nut only says with Mr- Elphinstone, “ xvg 
must be careful how \vc offer any special encouragement to men of 
that description,” but he adds that when the ** Christian phi] an thro* 
pist" (!) recollects the prevalence of similar opinions [about the de¬ 
gradation of certain classes] in his own country,—“ of the feelings for 
example that would be roused by the head of the House of Percy or 
Howard allying himself with abutcher 1 sdaughter,^hc “perceives that 
social peculiarities on these subjects lie wholly beyond the just scope 
of government influence/** And, in a formal speech delivered on the 
9ib of February last in the town-hall of Bombay, on the occasion of 
the greatest show-day yet got up in connexion with government edu¬ 
cation in the West of India, and referring “at the present juncture*’ 
to the “whole question of education/’ he has declared that the Gov¬ 
ernment system, which excludes all religious teaching, is not only 
good in itself as a government system, but that it is in this country 
intrinsically superior to that other system according to which religious* 
literary, and scientific instruction are combined. 'Phis lie 1ms done, 
too., after a polite exordium, with insinuations and imiendos of a very 
objectionable character. 

He has thus expressed himself:— 

" There is still another subject broached by the French writer, which I 
do not feel myself nt liberty to shirk. He desires to obtain exact informa¬ 
tion as to the results produced under the different systems adopted by Go¬ 
vernment and the Missionaries. A prudent public man who has objects of 
ambition to serve, will not willingly encounter the * odium theologicum’ 
which nn enquiry of this kind may provoke, and which often undoubtedly 
calls forth a superabundant mixture nf angry feelings. Bui it is a mosl 
important question with respect to education, whether the Government 
system or that of Iho Missionaries is the right one. And do I feel myself 
in the independent position oi one who litas nothing to hope and nothing to 
fear, and as moreover the sincere respect which I hear for many of Ibe 
reverend laborers in the Missionary field whom I know personally, enables 
me to approach the question in what I fully believe to be an impartial 
frame of mind, I w ill not hesitate to express the opinion which 1 have 
formed ns a judge, as a citizen mid ns a father, for in ah these characters 
the question has been before me, that the Government system, with total 
absence of religious instruciinn, is not only the most expedient system in 
this country, but it is the only one that accords with my sense of uhat is 
just and right. I will not cite the opinions of some divines who hold lhal. 
the Missionary system nf education in India engenders hypocrisy, nor will 
I do more than point to the example of the Dutch in Ceylon, who made the 
nominal profession of Christianity a condition precedent io office; but I 
content myself with the enunciation of a doctrine which appears to me in- 

* Here* we musl caution our readers against supposing for a momtfnl dial l!ie opinion 
ef Sir Erskine on iliis iubjetl has mot the up probation of ihe Horn bay Government 
Tbe contrary is ihp The argument, vie may add, iiirfapandejilly of its want fct 

tasie, has no fnrft*. What Pcri*y r»r Howard would forbid f'ducauoir ciiher to a butcher or 
hil daughter 1 
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disputable^ that il is tyranny of the worst kind on the part of the state to 
interpose between I lie father and his child in the inculcation of religious 
opinions not approved of by the parent. And if it is wrong to do so on the 
part of the stale by the exercise of mere power, it is almost equally wrong 
on the part of an individual to take ailvsiiiingc of the plastic mind of youth 
to introduce religious impressions by the exercise of temptations which a 
very poor and a rather cunning people are not able to resist, or are not un¬ 
willing to encounter. I dwell un ibis subject Ihe mure, because I know 
that many scrupulous and over-sensitive minds in the Government educa¬ 
tional service, from ihe want of any plain speaking by the supporters of 
Government, have at limes been goaded into doubts as to the propriety of 
their labors, and attempts have been made which have required firm con¬ 
duct on the part of the authorities to resist, by which a departure from 
established principles would have been introduced. To all such men I 
have argued, if you me satisfied ns I bear you say, that you succeed in 
producing mom truly Christian virtues in the young men whom you are 
training than those produced by the Missionaries, and if you disapprove of 
the Hindu’s look of triumph which assures you as his boy returns from 
school of his inward conviction that he 1ms made a very good bargain by 
getting an education for nothing from the Padres, why do you not exhort 
these reverend gentlemen lu imitate the system of Gucerumen!, and con¬ 
fine themselves to intellectual and moral training so long as the child is 
immature and r in statu pupitlair, 3 and only then address themsehes to 
religious instruction when the field becomes an open one, and the youth is 
emancipated from parenta 1 authority T 35 

As for the odium theologicum Imre alluded to by Sir Erskine Perry, 
we cordially say, absil omen. We beg him to remember, however, 
that there is such a thing as the amor veil tails, and that it is fully as 
likely that he may encounter its rebuke as meet the frowns of the de¬ 
testable spirit which we unite with him in deprecating* We can give 
him no more credit for an “independent position” as a judge in 
matters of education than we accord to the humblest friend of native 
instruction residing In the country. He has given forth his own dicta 
on not a few occasions on the subject of native enlightenment in as 
rash a spirit as any person we know; and lie is just as much tempted as 
any other man in like circumstances can be to scheme for their recep¬ 
tion and establishment* Nay, be lias peculiar inducements to aim at his 
own vindication, for on some important matters the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, which he generously serves, has not only formally refused to en¬ 
dorse his opinions, but actually laboured to refute them* Of the very 
last propositions of the Board of Education from his pen given to the 
public, “the Rigid Honorable the Governor in Council feels constrain¬ 
ed to remark that though they contain much to which he has no diffi- 
cully in subscribing, there are parts to be received with considerable 
qualification, and others again from which he is compelled to record 
his dissent. 11 We are willing to give him a patient hearing as a 
jfcmizan advocate of particular views on the subject of education ; but 
we deny his claim now to be considered in such a matter an impartial 
umpire. The opinion which he says he has formed “as a judge, as a 
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citizen and as a father/' will be estimated by the public merely at its 
intrinsic value* 

His opinion he thus expresses :—“The Government system, with to¬ 
la! absence of religious instruction, is not only the most expedient sys¬ 
tem in this country, but it is the only one that accords with my sense of 
what is just and right/ 1 His reasoning in support of this opinion,— 
and this is the matter with which the public has to do,—is of the fee¬ 
blest character. 

u I will not cite,” he says, “ the opinions of some divines who hold 
that the missionary system of education in India genders hypocrisy*” 
But why allude to them at all in this connexion, if not for the purpose 
of trying to dnd cmrency for them, though with some discount. The 
only ff divines,” we have ever known to hold them are those of the 
“ Bomb ay Quarterly Magazine," to whom a very affectionate quasi-epistle 
was sometime ago addressed through our pages by « Pio Nono." The 
reasons of their « opinions" they have never ventured to state ; white up¬ 
wards of eighteen months ago these opinions have been emphatically 
repudiated in behalfofour missionary institutions in the following terms: 
—« While we long to see the fruit of our labours in the conversion of 
souls, as in times past, it is pleasing for us to see that many of our 
pupils appear to profit by the union of scriptural with general tuition 
and discipline which they enjoy in our Institution. Their moral dis¬ 
cernment is enlarged, and to a certain extent rectified* With their 
knowledge of the divine law, and of the claims of the Creator to their 
love and obedience, they become possessed of what may be called a 
bible-conscience. They know the w ritten testimony of Him who is 
the way, the truth, and the life ; and, in the day of the Spirit's power, 
they may embrace Him without whom no one cometh unto the Father- 
In these respects, they differ greatly from many of their young fellow- 
countrymen who merely attend seminaries from which religious in¬ 
struction is excluded. While it is admitted, that like all other uncon¬ 
verted men of all the climes and countries under heaven, they are 
highly culpable for not fully acting according to their religious con¬ 
viction's, it is maintained that these convictions are in themselves good 
and salutary. No involuntary profession is exacted of them ; and the 
charge, brought against us, by certain parties, of encouraging a system 
of instruction which ‘generates hypocrisy’ has no truthful foundation. 
The hypocrisy among the educated youths around us, is not in the 
direction of Christianity, but in the direction of the false systems of 
faith prevalent in the land. That hypocrisy is manifested by every 
native, who, despising and contemning idolatry in his heart, wears te 
badges on his person, and takes part in its foolish, sinful, and degrad¬ 
ing rites and ceremonies. How much this hypocrisy exists in our 
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chief cities in India independently of missionary seminaries, the public* 
knows right well Missionary seminaries and establishments are the 
only institutions which in any instances, in Bombay at least, have 
brought it to a termination. Our Christian converts are the only non¬ 
conformists to idolatry, which is despised by multitudes, who are 
known to exist among the half million of natives of which our popu¬ 
lation here is composed.” 

SirErskine says, M Nor will I do more than point to the example 
of the Dutch in Ceylon, who made the nominal profession of Chris¬ 
tianity a condition precedent to office.” We cannot divine the reason 
for which his Honor points his finger in this direction ; but we express' 
our hope, while his hand is uplifted, that the time will never come 
when the profession of Christianity in India will under the British 
Government be a bar to office in the case of converts to Christianity. 
We ask for them a fair field arid no favor. Even those of them who are 
the fruits of protestant missions in the country, are, though a more 
scattered body, numerically double the Zoroastriaus residing in India, 
lias their due place in the community in a civil point.of view been 
yet accorded to them ? They have lately got protection in the matter 
of inheritance, and an equitable Jaw of marriage : but many of their 
rights remain to be recognized and established. No thanks to some 
stirring spirits for the apathy with which their affairs have been re¬ 
garded. The other day, when passing through Dhulia in Khandesh, 
we found one'ofthem, of excellent character, of cleanly person and 
habits, and of persevering industry, unable to get access for his child¬ 
ren into the only school of the place, that of Government, because 
before his conversion lie happened to belong to one of tire aboriginal 
tribes. Is Sir Erskine a party to this exclusion 7 He; is at least an 
advocate of the principles by which it is effected. 

w It is tyranny of the worst kind on the part of the state,” says Sir 
Erskine, to interpose between the father and bis child in the inculca¬ 
tion of religious opinions not approved by the parent*” The ques¬ 
tion of compulsory education has never been raised, and we trust 
never will be raised in India. The questions here agitated are sim¬ 
ply, shall government offer education to the natives, and what should 
be the nature of that educat ion. As far as education deals in truth of 
any kind, whether physical or moral, it interposes between the heathen 
father and his child, to the effect both of declaring and inculcating re¬ 
ligious opinions not approved by the parent. Tell a Hindu child that 
his soul is the workmanship of God, and not a portion of the divinity 
itself, and you contradict the fundamental tenet of Hinduism, accord¬ 
ing to which « all is God, and God is all.” Teach him to distinguish 
between his own spirit and the life of the *< beasts which perish,” and 
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you make war against the same principle of the parent's faith. Teach 
him the essential distinctions between matter and mind; and he is 
immediately a heretic according to the Shislra. Tell him that* under 
God* he is the lord of the earth on which he treads ; and you exalt 
him above his father's divinity. Tell him that the moon is nearer the 
earth than the sun ; and you flatly contradict the father's scripture. 
Tell him that the sun is only a material diffuser of light; and you 
pluck one of the greatest of his country's deities from heaven* Ex¬ 
plain to him the phenomena of thunder and lightening; and you 
drive even old Indra himself from his paradise. Explain to him the 
nature of an eclipse ; and you destroy the legal profession of his 
village Joshu Unfold before him the map of the world and deny 
the existence of the seven continents of concentric circles, with 
the intervenient and circumambient oceans of salt-water, sugar¬ 
cane juice, clarified butler, curds, milk, and fresh water: and you give 
the lie to the inspired sages. Decompose before him water or air; 
and you decompose and destroy his father's creed. Tell him ever to 
respect the rights of property - and you are at war with the divine legis¬ 
lator, who says, « A Brahman may without hesitation take the property 
of a Shudra." Admonish him to regard the interests of truth ; and you 
disparage the plain indulgence of (he seer, “A giver of false evid¬ 
ence from a pious motive, even though he knows the truth shall not 
lose a seat in heaven, 1 ' Show him the morality and philosophy of the 
British statute-book, and you do despite unto Manu, before whose feet 
his country is ji rostrated. Teach you cannot, in the spirit of British 
truth and light, without running directly counter to Hinduism and every 
form of heathenism* Thus the state teaches; and it is on other prin¬ 
ciples than those of Sir Erskine Perry that we hold it to be thus guilty 
of no tyranny. It offers what it conceives to be a benefit to the people; 
and it is on their responsibility that that benefit is received or rejected. 
To the extent that Sir Erskine Perry seeks to make the natives be¬ 
lieve that the government education does not u interpose between the 
father and his child in the inculcation of religious opinions not ap¬ 
proved of by the parent," lie h guilty of real, though inconsiderate, 
deception. More honest than he with the community were * ( The 
General Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal," when, congratu¬ 
lating the world on the result of their labours so far back as 1832, 
they said “ an impatience of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremo¬ 
nies, are openly avowed by many young men of respectable birth 
and talent, and entertained by many more who outwardly conform 
to the practices of their countrymen." The Government teaching 
and the missionary teaching, as to the fact of coming between 
parent and child, are entirely identical* The missionary teach- 
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mg, however, has this great advantage, that it not merely seeks the 
overthrow of error, but it labours for I he full establishment and 
triumph of truth, it strives not only to take down but to build up ; not 
only to destroy but to create anew. It seeks not only to divorce the 
heathen from their idols and vain superstitions; but to reveal to them 
the true God and Jesus Christ whom he is sent, and who is the ** way, 
the truth, and the life,” and with out whom no one cometh to theFather. 
It offers to the natives all the blessings which as men and as Christiana 
we enjoy.* 

We wish Sir Erskhie Perry had explained to us what lie means by 
faking “advantage of the plastic mind of youth to introduce religious 
impressions by the exercise of temptations which a very poor and a 
rather cunning people are not able to resist, or are not unwilling to 
encounter.” Temptations are inducements to evil; and we deny that 
they exist in any missionary or Christian institution in the country. 
The missionaries in all sincerity offer the advantages of both secular 
arid sacred instruction to the people ; and, if in their ignorance, and 
alienation from the truth, they prefer the interests of time to those of 
eternity, it is not because they are encouraged to do this by the mis¬ 
sionaries, but because they overlook the counsel given them to set 
their affections on things which are above. Our Lord did not tempi 
the multitude of his attendants when lie even miraculously multiplied 
the means of their support; and he did not cease, when circumstances 
required his gracious interference, to repeat this wonderful work, 
though in compassionate fidelity to his disciples he said, u Ye seek 
me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did cat of the loaves 
and were filled. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which cndurcth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall 
give unto you, for him hath God the Father sealed.” “ Poverty” and 
“cunning” are elements of the Hindu condition and character with 
which both the Government and missionary schools have alike to do. 
The missionaries encourage their pupils to contribute to their educa¬ 
tion, according to the means of their families, lliougli they exact no 
complusory fee. The missionaries are almost entirely destitute of 
those superabundant scholarships which are so attractive to Govern¬ 
ment pupils ; and yet in their College classes they have as large a pro¬ 
portion of self-supporting regular pupils as the Government institu¬ 
tions. We remember the day when a missionary was the first to ad- 
vise Government to encourage the natives systematically to contribute 
lo its schools At which class of schools the natives get the “ best 

* On the mailer here last referred to. rerommend to the attention of our reader# tl>r 
*I(h]u*ii 1 addresses of Dr Dufl. 
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bargain/' we leave themselves to determine, and future events to dis¬ 
close, Notwithstanding all the peculiar appliances of Government, the 
number of pupils in its seminaries, in Bombay at least, is exceeded by 
that of the united missions. There is abundant room for them all, and 
for thousands more. It is with pleasure that we add, that a considerable 
number of parents express the wish that their children should be in¬ 
structed in Christianity. None of them are kept ignorant of the fact 
that they arc so instructed in Mission Schools* Even some parents 
who have received their own education principally in Government 
institutions send their own offspring to missionary seminaries,—to 
which for supplemental knowledge they are themselves much indebted, 
—and that in some instances, with the express permission for them to 
embrace Christianity should they be so disposed* Sir Erskine himself, 
we are sure, will not undervalue these facts. 

Sir Erskinc says, u I know that many scrupulous and over-sensitive 
minds in the Government educational service, from the want of 
plain-speaking by the supporters of Government, have at times been 
goaded into doubts as to the propriety of their labours." The fact, we 
know to he as here stated, though “p^m speaking by the supporters of 
Government 5 (we hope that he does nut imagine that missionaries are 
its opponents) will net form a remedy. The Government system of edu¬ 
cation, though it cannot in every respect be assimilated to that of 
the missionaries, has both faults and defects - and we know that some 
of its best agents and patrons, and neither w too scrupulous nor over¬ 
sensitive," will not be satisfied till these be remedied. They do 
not look for “ Christian virtues" of any kind - without Christian teach¬ 
ing and Christian belief, any more than they expect to gather figs of 
thistles or grapes of thorns* As a portion of the Christian public in 
general in India we know well what our own duty is. We must aim 
nut only at doing good f but at doing all the good which is in our power. 
While different systems of education ,not in themselves intrinsically evil, 
are presented to our choice, we must, as answerable to God for the 
best use of our reason and our means, choose that which possesses the 
attribute of goodness in the greatest degree. While we recognise 
it as our duty to diffuse knowledge, we must remember that the know¬ 
ledge of good is 10 be preferred to the knowledge of evil. While w« 
admit that a sound secular education is to he preferred to an education 
in the principles of heathenism, which ought in no degree to be en¬ 
couraged by Christians, wc must bear in mind that a sound secular 
education combined with that of a Christian character, or rather a 
Christian education Combined with that of a secular character, ought 
to be the highest, and where practicable to the full extent of our means, 
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as in India, the sole object of our patronage* Our duty is clearly 
marked oat by our prerogative and opportunities. We must, as faith¬ 
ful to God ami his cause, and cherishing the deepest benevolence 
to the natives around us, offer them the greatest blessings which we 
have to bestow. Should any portion of them refuse to accept them 
on our own terms, we have no right to proffer them on lower terms, 
while others, in sufficient abundance, are ready to receive them* If 
we uphold profane instruction, to the disparagement or neglect o£ re¬ 
ligious instruction, we range ourselves, perhaps unwittingly, on the 
side of the adversaries of the Lord. Knowledge is pow er, and if we 
give power without seeking to associate it w ith right principle, its first 
movement may he that of bursting through every religious restraint, 
and demanding our retirement from these shores, before the great ex¬ 
pected fruits of our sovereignly, the evangelization and civilization of 
the country,—are in any great degree apparent 

Sir Erskinc Ferry wishes the government educationists to u exhort 
these reverend gentlemen to imitate the system of Government, and 
confine themselves to intellectual and moral training so long as the 
child is immature and in * statu pupillarh’ 55 Few of them, we believe, w ill 
take his advice- But to express ourselves as on a former occasion, after 
we had to meet Sir Erskiuc Ferry'‘a predecessor on the bench in a case 
of conversion, we would say that we are willing to enter into a & oleum 
covenant with him and his friends who support the system to which he 
is attached, and to have it signed, sealed, and supported by the most 
solemn sanctions. This covenant, however, must embrace certain con¬ 
ditions,but none of which are in the slightest degree unreasonable* The 
secularists must agree to suspend, during infancy and youth, the deve- 
lopement of the evil passions which are congemte with the human 
frame. They must ward oif all the temptations which arise from a 
corrupted world, and the enticements of the spirits of darkness. They 
must interdict the visits of the king of terrors, and secure maturity ut 
years for all whom they would leave nudisturhed by the dicipline of 
Christ. And they must Jim! compensation feu - the peace, and purity, 
and joy, which our holy faith brings with it, even to tlic youngest over 
whom it exercises its benignant sway. If they will satisfy us of their 
ability and willingness to effect these simple arrangements, we shall be 
Content to confine our ministrations to men of ripened powers, or 
advanced years; bat if they can give us no guarantee on the subji^cl, 
we must continue to follow our present course. If we find that the 
original depravities of our nature, when not restrained by the power 
of heavenly truth, strengthen themselves with the strength, and grow 
with the growth, of the child in whom they dwell; if we see the world 
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spreading its theuaand snafes for the incautious and unguarded, and 
be assured by infallible testimony that fi the adversary goetb about 
as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour;” if we see the ar¬ 
rows of death, with undiscriminaling flight, moving amidst the most 
tender and infantile, as well as among those who are in the prime of 
manhood, and the men of hoary hairs; and if we can find no f< bahn” 
but «that which is in Gilead,” for wounded souls, and no “ fountain 
hut-that which has been opened in Jerusalem* fur sin and for unclean- 
ness,” and no heaven but that of Jehovah, to satisfy the aspirations of 
an elevated spirit, we shall glory, and abound in our present labours, 
putting all our trust and our confidence in him whose promises we so 
abundantly find in the pages of divine inspiration. The time of pupi¬ 
lage is emphatically that of instruction; and to the extent that a child 
is responsible to God, and accessible in God's righteous providence to 
the Christian teacher, it is his solemn charge from God himself. 

Sir Erskine Peny, we believe, in the view of all the questions which 
he has raised in the unfortunate speech on which we have now com¬ 
mented, has spoken very unadvisedly both as a judge and an educa¬ 
tionist* While we seek, however,to refute his reasonings and dislodge 
him from his false position, we cherish for him personally and officially 
all due regard. We desire that ere he leaves these shores he may both 
repent and recant; and that we may be left to think only of the good 
which be has accomplished, without any reference to those painful-faults 
and drawbacks which at present we cannot overlook. We had some 
thoughts at present of commenting on certain epistles in the newspa¬ 
pers to which his speech has given rise, but with these we are unwill¬ 
ing to couple his name. There is the less occasion of our referring 
to them, that they have already formed the subject of suitable comment 
from other hands in the organa in which they have appeared. J. W. 


IV. —Petition to Parliament by the Calcutta Mission¬ 
aries on the Government connection with Hin¬ 
duism and Mohammadanism. 

The following Petition on the connection of the Government of India 
with Hinduism and Mabommedanism has been adopted by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference. A simitar Petition to the House of Lords has 
also been adopted by them. The statements in the petition have been 
prepared very carefully, and it is hoped that the subject will attract the 
fcu-nest attention of the friends of Missions both In Great Britain and in 
India. We invite remarks upon it either by way of illustration or correc¬ 
tion, expressing the hope that a similar document will soon be got up by 
the Bombay Missionaries. 
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To the Honorable tiie Commons op Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament Assembled :— 

The Petition of the undersigned Ministers 
of lire Gospel, resident in Calcutta, 

Homely Sheweth :— 

Thai your Petitioners, being members of various Protestant denotnina- 
lions, and most of them having resided several years jn India, are dec|dv 
interested in the progress of divine truth in ibis country, and strongly 
participate in the conviction, now generally entertained, that the connec¬ 
tion ofthe Government of India vviih the Hindu and Mahommedan rcli* 
gions f is both wrong in itself, and an obstacle to that spread of Christianity 
which your Petitioners arc aiming to secure. 

That your Petitioners willingly and thank fully acknowledge, that much 
has been dune in recenL years, to release lliu Government from its active 
share in the ceremonies of those religions, and to leave their disciples to 
maintain them in their own way ami from their own resources. They 
admit with pleasure that many of 1 he most prominent evils which on re 
existed have now been abolished ; that oaths are no longer administered 
in Company's Courts in ibe names of Hindu idols; that salutes in honour 
of those idols have been discontinued; that the pilgrim taxes at Gaya, 
Allahabad, Puri, and DJiarwar have been abolished; that in the Presi¬ 
dencies of Madras, and Bombay, the Revenue Co I lectors are no longer 
active agents in maintaining idol-worship; that tho temple-lands are no 
longer under their charge ; that they have ceased to appoint brahmans to 
pray for rain in seasons n| draught; to summon villagers to draw the idol- 
CJlrs ; to sanction officially with their presence and authority the actual 
ceremonies of Hinduism; find to present clothes, jewels and fruit to idols 
in the name of the Honorable East India Company. 

That your Petitioners believe that much still remains to be done before 
the Government of India, shall he finally and fully severed from the re¬ 
ligious system which it lias so long sustained. Under the arrangement 
which was reported to your Honourable House in August, 1S4D, Com¬ 
mittees of natives, or respectable individuals, have in numerous cases 
been substituted fnr the Revenue Collectors in the management of the 
shrines which the Government supported; but in some respects, the 
former direct connection between those shrines and lhe Government has 
only been replaced by an indirect one, calculated to a certain extent to 
hide the real character of the alliance. 

That your Petitioners have learned from the Return made by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to your Honourable House in 1$4!>, that, at the present 
time and under the arrangement recently adopted, moreUumsixteen lakhs 
of rupees, or £ 160,000, arc annually paid by the Government of India, 
lor 1 he support of temples and mosques, of brahmans and moulvies, of 
which about seven lakhs are expended in the Bombay Presidency and 
eight lakhs in that of Madras. That, while your PeliLioners admit, that 
to some of these grants the temples referred to have a strong claim, (such 
grants being made in commutation for the revenue of lands, still under the 
charge of Government, and which cannot be surrendered because their 
boundaries are unknown,) they feel convinced that searching enquiry 
would prove the claims of others to be more than questionable. That tiie 
fact is well knoivn, that on several occasions when new territories have 
been annexed by the Government of India, and it has been found that cer¬ 
tain voluntary contributions have been customarily made for religious 
objects by the former auLhorities, these donations have been continued by 
the East India Company, under the belief that treaties which guaranteed 
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protection to the rights of the natives of those territories, bound the Gov¬ 
ernment also to perpetuate those gifts : although being originally volun¬ 
tary , they are so still, and ought to bo withdrawn, on account of their in* 
jurious tendency. That in illustration of these remarks your Petitioners 
can point to the celebrated temple of Parboil at Poormh which was a 
mere private temple of the Mahralia Peishwa, and to the College of brah¬ 
mans at the same place, which two establishments with other minor tem¬ 
ples in that Gullcetorute receive an animal gift from the East India Com¬ 
pany of more than j£ 10,000. 

That your Petitioners have been informed that a custom formerly ex ¬ 
isted in the Agra Presidency, by which the Government of India present¬ 
ed dresses of honour to Mahommedan Cadis on the occasion of the Eed 
Festival, and that such gifts have been commuted into money payments 
and are continued to the present dav. 

That your Petitioners have heard on good authority that another cus¬ 
tom has prevailed, by which when the Governor General and other high 
officers of state in travelling, have approached celebrated native shrines, 
offerings have been there presented which were paid nut of the public 
purse; and that at Amritsir, Jwtfla-mukhi and Ticrartt&ron in the Punjab, 
such offerings have been presented within a recent period. 

That your Petitioners have never observed any mention of these offer¬ 
ings in the Parliamentary lie!urns upon the subijcct of Idolatry in India, 
aud arc aware of oilier cases which have in like manner been passed over. 
That for a long period a poojari or brahman priest was employed, at an 
annual expense of about J0 200 (or Rs, 2,000), in the salt agency at Hid- 
gelee, whose duly it was continually to worship Lakshmi, the Hindu God¬ 
dess of Fortune, in the empty sail golahs, in order tosceurethc Company’s 
trade against loss; that at the Opium Agency in Beha r, a special gift was 
made to the brahmans to secure good fortune on the sailing of the first 
opium boats every season towards Calcutta • that in the money advances 
at the beginning of the opium season certain payments (o brahmans were 
regularly included ; and that a similar practice existed in the salt agency 
at Hidgclee. That your Petitioners believe that these practices continu¬ 
ed for a long period unknown to the heads of the respective depart¬ 
ments ; Hint ihey were never specified in the Parliamentary Returns, be¬ 
ing reckoned in the salt and opium agencies ns regular current expenses ; 
that these practices were recently brought to light and then suppressed ; 
and that your Petitioners mention them now, because they believe that 
searching enquiry would probably bring to light other practices of a similar 
kind. 

That while solemn affirmations have been substituted for the oaths for¬ 
merly taken by Hindus and Mussulmans in the Company’s Courts, the 
law which permits this variation from former custom has not yet been ex¬ 
tended to the Courts established by Her Majesty’s Charters in India; and 
that oaths on the Koran and oaths in the names of Hindu deities, continue 
to be administered in those Courts as in former days. 

That your Petitioners have heard with regret, that notwithstanding the 
positive orders of the Court of Directors, the Residents at Baroda and 
Nagpore have, within recent periods, recognised and attended in their of¬ 
ficial capacity idolatrous festivals celebrated by the Hindu R&ja's of those 
territories ; and that in the latter case such attendance was doubly painful 
from the fact that, in IS 17,, the Acting Resident at Nagpore, Capt, Ram¬ 
say, compelled the Missionaries to give up to the Raja a young convert 
who had applied to them for baptism, on the ground that under the Nag¬ 
pore treaty with the East India Company, he could not protect the Rajahs 
** discontented subject*,” and your Petitioners remind your Honourable 
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House that Ibis view of the obligations of the Government of this country' 
was formally sanctioned by the Government of India. 

That your Petitioners believe that in the Madrissa College in Calcutta, 
and in various Sanskrit Colleges endowed by Government, the authorita¬ 
tive precepts, doctrines, and ceremonies, of the Hindu and Maliommedan 
religions arc taught at the expense of the Government ■ that the explana¬ 
tions and reasons that hava been offered respecting such an nnomatoufl 
proceeding are insulfieient to defend it; and that, in lhe case of these eoR 
leges, one of the roost offensive and direct forms of the Government con¬ 
nection with false religions ovists, notwithstanding the expressed wisher 
of the Court of Directors and of your Honourable House, intact to the 
present lime. Your Petitioners are aware of the value of these Colleges 
us Philological Institutions, promoting the cultivation of (he ancient ami 
modem languages of India, and it is not therefore lo (his use of them that 
the objections above made have referred. 

That your Petitioners have reason Lo believe that by a despatch to the 
Governor General in 18-17, the Court of Directors prohibited their public 
servants from taking part in Missionary undertakings, and thereby convey¬ 
ed to many minds the impression that they would view with disfavour all 
who should not sec il Lo be their duty Lo be entirely neutral in the great 
contest of Christianity in ibis country ; and that your Petitioners consider 
such a prohibition, in contrast to the Court’s own alliance with false reli¬ 
gions, with feelings of surprise and sorrow. 

Further that, in respect lo one of the great obstacles to that full and 
complete disconnection of the Government of India from the Hindu and 
Mahommcdan religions for winch they pray, your Petitioners would draw 
the special attention of your Honourable House to the Regulations of the 
Indian Government respecting endowments for the support of those reli¬ 
gions. That by Regulation XIX . of1SL0 in Bengal, and Regulation VII. 
of 1817, in the Presidency ol Madras, such endowments are recognised as 
“pious and beneficialthe care of them is vested in Hie Boards of Re¬ 
venue as “an important duly of Government;” and questions connected 
with (hem have hitherto been placed not under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Civil Courts but under the officers of those Boards. That your 
Petitioners consider that several weighty reasons may be urged against 
those Regulations ; inasmuch as they constitute the Government the 
Trustee of such endowments and treat them as if they were matters of 
great benefit to Society and of pecuniary interest to the Revenue Autho¬ 
rities ; inasmuch also, as lo enforce them fully would biing the Govern¬ 
ment into more intimate connection with those religions than they have 
ever yet held : and chiefly, bemuse (hey now stand in the way of those 
very arrangements which the Governments of India has recently been 
making for disconnecting itself altogether from those endowments. In the 
Madras Presidency, for instance, the Collectors have f ecu forbidden to 
interfere in the management of mosques and temples; yet the Regulation 
which commands them lo interfere still continues on the Statute Book, 
While, at the same lime, should breaches of (rust in their management 
occur, the Civil Courts re!use to lake them into consideration because that 
Regulation is im repealed. That Ibis anomalous slate of things was 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government of India, by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras, several years ago, and that they have provided no new 
Regulations to meet the difficulty. 

That your Petitioners feel the need of a searching enquiry into all these 
subjects. They fear that while public attention has been specially direct¬ 
ed (o the Temple of Juggernalh and to the donation which it annually re¬ 
ceives, other matters not less important have continued almost unnoticed, 
although they have the authority of one of the members of the Supreme 
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Council m India, (Sir H. Haddock in his published minute of J844/) for 
saying* that " the temple of Juggernatk is only one of innumerable Hindu 
temples > receiving endowment# from the Government of India,” 

Thei your Petitioners hailed with lively gratitude ihe Draft of an Act 
which the Supreme Council of India published in the Calcutta Gazette 
upwards of a year ago, for the final severance of Government from the 
temple of Juggcrmilh ; and (hat yurjr Petitioners hoped that a measure so 
wise and just, demanded alike by sound policy, public justice and Chris¬ 
tian principle, would speedily he passed into a law; but that now they fear 
that the views and intentions of the Government of India have changed ; 
and that the passing of this Act is extremely uncertain. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, without dwelling on the very solemn sub¬ 
ject of the evils of this connection between a Christian Government and 
the shrikes of false religions, respectfully pray your Honourable Houser 
to take into consideration such further measures as may be required for 
completing the entire severance of the Government of India from the 
Hindu and Mah ora me da us religions ; to institute a searching investigation 
into the allegations of this petition; and lohave laid upon the table of your 
Honourable Houae a copy of the despatch of 1847, above refen ed to, with 
tt statement ofi is origin and intended aim. Your Pelitioners especially 
pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to call for a complete, 
distinct and detailed statement of every grant now directly or indirectly 
paid to the above religions, in every district and province of the continent 
of India under English rule; torinslhuie a rigid scrutiny into the ground 
and title upon which each one of these grafts is claimed, whether it be to 
mosques or temples, to brahmans or rooulvies, to idolatrous ceremonies, 
or the Education oflhe young in Ihe authoritative Shaslras of those reli¬ 
gions; and to cause every revenue official in India, to report minutely on 
every fact, that brings the Government into any connection whatsoever 
with Mahominedamsm or Hinduism in the district under his charge. 
They pray also that your Honourable House will direct the Government 
of India to repeal the two Regulations which your Petitioners have re¬ 
ferred to, and to enact in their slead a Regulation applicable to all the 
Presidencies of India by which the endowments of the Hindu and Mahorn- 
raedan religions shall, like all other trusts, be placed under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Civil Courts. 

And lastly your Petitioners wilt ever pray that the spirit of wisdom and 
of justice may be abundantly granted to your Honourable House, by that 
Great and Gracious God, who has said that “Righteousness exaltetb m 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people/ 1 
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1. Ahmadnagar Mission:—Summary Report for 1861* 
Ahmadnagar.— Rev. E. Burgess, Rev, R, G. Wilder, Mrs, Burgess, 
Mrs. Wilder and Miss Farrar,—Mr, Harj Ramcbandra,Native Preacher, 
—Four Native Helpers. 

Bhingar * — Rev, S. B, Munger,—Two Native Helpers. 

Strut.— Rev, A, Hazen, Rev, L* Bissell, Mrs* JHazen, Mrs, Bissel), 
Two Native Helped, 

Out Stations. Newdse.— Mr, R, V. Modak, Native Preacher* 

Waddle .—One Native Helper. 

Wddg&vm .—One Native Helper* 

7*<rfal.—Three Stations, Three Out-Stations, Five Missionaries, Five 
Fertile Assistant Missionaries, Two Native Preachers and Ten Native 
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Itineracies —In addition to regular preaching services at Ibe principal 
stations, there has been a large amount of labor performed in the sur¬ 
rounding villages the past year, and 584, 676 pages of Scriptures and tracts 
have been put in circulation, a large portion of them by sales, 

SchoolF.^Vor some years past our schnols have embraced about a 
thousand pupils, but our educational operations have been Somewhat dimi¬ 
nished dining the past year, and the labors of the Mission are becoming 
more restricted lo the direct preaching of the gospel. 

Native Church —At the commencement of the year the number of com* 
mumcaii-ts was 1 IS. During lhe year IS adults have been received on pro* 
fcssion of faith, and tw'o previously excommunicated have been restored. 
One has been excommunicated ; and one 1ms removed rehdianship to ano¬ 
ther Church and Mission, leaving the present number of communicants 
136. 

23 Children have been baptized and 6 baptized children have died, 
leaving the present number in connection with the church 162, Five 
Christian Marriages have taken place in connection with the church and 
congregation. 

Village Congregations ,—-Some efforts have been made to organize “Vil¬ 
lage Congregations” of persons who offer lo abandon idolatry, keep the 
Christian Sabbath, and attend on Christian instruction when practicable. 
On their part the Mission offer lo furnish a school, to be? taught by a 
Christian teacher. The measure encountered much opposition at first, 
but six Congregations have been organized, numbering from (4 ) four to 
(16) sixteen families each. Most of our present schools are in connec¬ 
tion with Ihese Village Congregalions* and are taught by Christian teachers. 

Out Stations ,—Of the IS additions lo the Native church the past year, 
12 have been received at the Out Stations, Newase and Wadal^, and the 
increasing interest in the villages in the vicinity of these Out'Stations is 
very pratifying, 

( t ir Native Preacl&rs and Helpers —have prosecuted ihelr labors with 
fidelity for the most part, and some of them have manifested a degree of 
interest and energy in their labors which have rendered their assistance 
very valuable? May the Lord grant to them and to all of us a larger mea¬ 
sure of His grace ; and for this end we carnally solicit the prayers of all 
who love to pray for the prosperity of Zion. 


Nagar, April, 10th, 1852. 


In behalf of Ihe Mission. 

R. G. Wilder, Sec, 


To the prayer with which this notice concludes,our readers will cordially 
say. Amen ! The Ahinadnagar American Mission has beep one of the 
most successful in Western India. 

2, Baptism of a Native Adult at Nagpur. 

We have much pleasure in inserting the following interesting notice, 
transmitted to us by the Ret?. Stephen Hislop of the Free Church, at Nag¬ 
pur. We trust Mr. Hislop and his fellow-labourers may soon have other 
similar tokens of Ihe Lord's being with them, lo encourage them in their 
labours. 

‘ f On the 19(h February, a sepoy of the 10th Regiment, M. N. I. Weer- 
aswamy 5 of the Balji caste, was admitted, into ihe Church at Nagpur, 
He was born near Vizapapalam, his father having been in the Company 1 ® 

* These Village Congregations should tint be confounded wiih Christian Villages, as 
the latter is an, organization which tines not exist in connection wilh our Mission. 
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Military service before him. While at school in Secunderabad he receiv¬ 
ed impressions cm the unity of God and the vanity of idols, which never 
wholly left bim* But it was at Saogor in Central India, that he first began 
to think of his sins and his need of a Saviour, The means which God 
employed to produce these convictions were of a very painful kind. 
Within the space of about a single month, a beloved daughter died; his 
house was burned h and he himself was degraded from the rank of Naifc, to 
which lie had attained. Immediately after the last of these events, he met 
with a Telugu tract on the Last Judgment, by winch he was brought to 
feel his unfitness to stand before the tribunal of Christ, He sought and 
obtained other books, that contributed to deepen the work, which had been 
commenced. 

When he removed with hEs regiment to Nagpur, he began to mix more 
with his comrades, than he had lately done; arid his convictions waxed 
weaker and weaker until the Lord, in his mercy, sent a serious sickness, 
which was blessed to revive them. He now sought out the Mission ; and 
through intercourse with ils agents, more especially with Shraivan, one of 
the Native Chrislian teachers, he was enabled to come forward and make 
a public profession of Christianity * This involved him in much trial with 
his relatives in the corps ; and even his wile, who had lived with him for 
many years and bears witness to the marked improvement in his conduct 
since he began to follow' Jesus, has forsaken him \ but Veeraswamy re- 
mains steadfast in his adherence to the Saviour .**Madras C . Instructor. 

3. Obituary :— Rev, J, J. Weitbrecht—Rev. Mr, Campbell. 

It is w ith deep sorrow that we record the death, by cholera, of the Rev. 
J, J. Weitbrecht of Burdwan, which took place in the forenoon of 
Monday, the 1st of March, at the Church Mission premises in Amherst 
Street, Calcutta. Mr. W. had come to Calculta to attend the half-yearly 
Conference of the Missionaries connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, On the Wednesday preceding his death, he preached a sermon, 
in connection with that Conference, from the words, £ * Be faithful unto 
death,* 1 And on the eve of hia decease, at about 7 p. m., he preached at 
St, James*s Church from Rev, xxii. 20, “ Surely ] come quftkly. Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” Within fourteen hours after descending 
from the pulpit, the words of his text were fulfilled with regard to him. 
The Rev. R. B. Boswell, for whom he had preached that evening, was the 
next evening called upon to read the funeral sen ice over his remains. 

Mr, Weitbrecht was a native of Wirtemberg, a country which, in pro¬ 
portion toils size and population, has supplied a larger number of Mission¬ 
aries to the heathen than any other,—at least in modern times. He 
studied at the Basle Missionary Institution, and arrived in India, if we 
mistake not* in the year 1S3L Burdwan was Ids station from the first. 
There, with an exception of about two years (during which he visited 
Europe) he laboured for twenty years with great zeal and faithfulness. 
Whilst in Europe, he not only delivered Lectures on Missions both in 
England and Germany, but also embodied the substance of them in a 
work, published in the languages of both those countries, which hai 
obtained an extensive circulation, and which although very unpretending, 
contains a mass of uduahle information, rendered luteresting by the trans¬ 
parent candour of tBe writer, and the freshness and simplicity of his stylo. 

Burdwan has been highly privileged in enjoying the labours of such a 
man as Mr. Weitbrecht, His character was one of the most remarkable 
illustrations we have ever seen of the words of Paul (2 Tirn, i. 7) : * r God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind, 11 
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Wc have also learnt, with regret^ the decease from the same illness, but 
a few days earlier, of the Rev* Mr. Campbell, of the American Baptist 
Mission in Arracan, Mr. Campbell's career has been short, wc believe 
not above two years* — Calcutta Christian Observer, 

4. Renewal of the Connexion of the British Government 
WITH THE #1>0LATHY OF CEYLON. 

Wc quote the following passage from the Friend oflwlia. We expected, 
from the high character of Sir George Anderson, a very different proce¬ 
dure from that which it indicates* A speedy arrest, we I rust, will he put 
upon his measures, by the home government, and, if need be, by the British 
nation. 

lf 11 now appears that ^ir George Anderson has advised the Secretary 
of State to sanction what has been termed ‘the re establishment ol the 
connection of the British Government with the local system of idolatry.* 
A spirited remonstrance has been made by Archdeacon Bailey and the 
episcopal clergy of the island, which is said to have given such umbrage to 
the Government as to have led to proceedings on its part which, if correct¬ 
ly represented, are it* the [ugliest degree reprehensible. We wrote an 
article on the subject last week, which we were obliged to omit lor want of 
room ; but having in the mean time received a copy of Sir George Ander¬ 
son’s reply to the Clergy Memorial, we shall make that authentic and 
important document the basis of our observations. His Exce!le*icy 3 s 
intentions are thus tic lined in Ins letter, f to give written commissions, 
under bis hand and seal, nominating in vacant temple appoint men la in 
certain cases where it is essential that the Bonding! priests, and some few 
others elected or nominated to a temple, should have the deeds of appoint¬ 
ment in order to enable them to maintain their rights in the lands, the 
properly of appertaining to their temples, in the Courts of Justice, cither 
by action on their own part, or as sued against by others.' The Governor 
then proceceds to state that these * deeds or com missions arc simply to 
allow these parties to resort to our Courts. Were it not so —were we lo 
deny our Courts to these suitors, we should do a frightful injustice and 
break our solemn pledge ; nay, further, were we to shut our Courts to these 
people, the Government by its own servants would have directly to inter¬ 
fere, mid tci do that justice itself which in oilier cases is left to the Courts*® 
Tim whole gist of the inultei' lies in the first sentence, ‘Those deeds or 
commissions are simply to allow these parlies to resort to our Courts. 
Were it not 90 —were wc to deny our Courts lo these suitors, &e/ and 
Sir George Anderson then brings the whole of Ids argument to bear upon 
the question of allowing the priests to sue for their rights in the Civil 
Courts. But the question at ante arises, why cannot the parties resort to 
the Courts to establish their civil rights without shewing a commission 
from Government. We do not know what may be the feeling on this 
subject in Ceylon, but at tills Presidency, the most strenuous opponent of 
the Government connection with idolatry, never dreamt of denying the 
priests of Hinduoisna, or of any religion, I he privilege of full access to the 
Civil Courts for the establishment or defence ol their rights. Whenever 
such cases arise here, and they occur In the extent of more than a bundled 
every year, the heads of religious establishments at oune apply to the Civil 
Courts, where their suits are decided, like every oilier suit, under the 
ordinary principles of law, justice, and equity, or under the provisions of 
any local custom which may be in force* Government is never mixed up 
with such questions at all. But the proposal of the Ceylon Government 
goes beyond this, and embraces the granting a distinct commission from 
the executive Government lo the priests of the various temples, which, as 
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described by the priests themselves to Lord Turlington, is intended * to 
command and control their people, or to receive their payments/ But to 
grant any such commission is most distinctly and unequivocally to give to 
the system of idolatry existing in the country, the direct sanclion and 
support of the Government/' 

Several most import int matters in reference to the Government con* 
nexion with the religious nl lNiJiA, we ma^Riere observe remain to be ad¬ 
justed. A full exposure is again about to be made of the discretional 
grants and remittances given to many of the heathen temples, particularly 
in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. For the origination of those 
contributions to idolatry, our present governors are in no degree responsible* 
We trust that they will not plead fur their continuation when their reel 
character is exhibited to their view. 

5 . The General Assembly’s Institution at Calcutta. 

The Annual Examination of this Institution took place in the Town 
IInil on the forenoon of Friday the 91h of January. The attendance of 
native visitors seemed to be larger than on any former occasion. 

The Rev. J, Ogilvie commenced with prayer. The examination which 
followed, embraced a great variety of subjects, and was continued for 
more than three hours. It was conducted by the Rev, Messrs Ogilvie, 
Herdman, Henderson, and by Drs. Grant andBoa&, The following para* 
graph taken from the Programme will put our readers in possession of the 
most interesting laets connected with the history of the Institution during 
I he year 1851. 

** The various branches of study, winch have engaged the attention of 
tlie pupils during the past year, have been prosecuted with mueh diligence 
and success. It is now wetl known, that, while the conductors of the 
Institution have laboured lo diffuse ns widely as possible the blessings of 
an enligldened education, both literary and scientific, it has ever been 
their especial desire to impart to those under their influence that knowledge 
which alone mnketh wise unto salvation. Throughout the whole year the 
attendance has been exceedingly large. It may be sufficient In mention 
that during the past month, the number actually present has on no occasion 
fallen below One Thousand and Thirty , and generally 1ms exceeded One 
Thousand and Sixty . Of course the number on the Roll has been consi¬ 
derably larger than this. The pupils are drawn from many different 
castes—probably from almost every class of society in India* The num¬ 
ber from the l\vu higher castes, however, is much greater than that from 
all the others put together. Perhaps it may be interesting to subjoin the 
numbers belonging to each caste, as taken from the roll for December * 

C Brahmins —---,*w-- 304 

Hindoos---< Kayslos —---„-*- 408 

( Other castes— --543 

Mahometans 50 

st It thus appears that the number of pupils that have received instruc¬ 
tion in the course of the year 1851, amounts to — One Thousand Three 
Hundred and Five/'— C, C. Advocate, 

6. The Bible in the Cottages of Italy. 

The following interesting facta are given by the London Standard , on 
the authority of one of the party, a member of a distinguished noble fami¬ 
ly 1tc Five or six 3 ’oung Englishmen of rank, and of what are called 
Evangelical principles, happening to meet at Rome last summer, deter¬ 
mined upon an excursion into some of the neighbouring mountains, carry¬ 
ing with them fowling-pieces, to take from their expedition the appearance 
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of mere idling, and perhaps for defence. Benighted in (tie mountains* and 
not indisposed to see something of the domestic life of the mountain 
peasantry , they asked for shelter in a cottage which had an appearance of 
comfort* and found a "hospitable reception. The cottager, an old man, 
spread before them such refreshments as his store afforded, and after they 
had partaken of the solids, he presented them with a skin of excellent 
wtne* from which each Inuk a fnodemle* but only a very inode rale quan¬ 
tity, TJ ■e hospilahleentertainer pressed the good liquor, hut it was thank¬ 
fully, though firmly, declined. At length the old man was so very urgent* 
(hat one of his guests was compelled lo explain that excess ol any kind 
was opposed lo the religious pi ineipies of himself and friends. The aged 
boat's wonder that young Englishmen should refuse lo drink abundantly 
of good wine gave place at once to admiration and a feeling of fraternal 
regard, 1 WhaL! you Englishmen*’ said he, e and will not drink wine in 
opposition to your religious principles I You must he Ihe Englishmen 
that I love* because you love this book. J lie then opened acrypL beneath 
the floor, and produced a Bible in the Italian language* for the production 
of which it was plain the whole family of the cottage, children and grand¬ 
children* had been waiting with manifest impatience. The patriarch then 
read two or thiec chapters of the New Testament; and gur astonished 
countryman fished bint how he dared to do sit* when* though be of course 
had nothing to fear from Protest ants like themselves* any neighbour com¬ 
ing in might detect and betray him. 1 1 run not afraid ol'iny neighbours, 1 
replied the old in an* with a smile. 1 Climb the Lop of this hill la-morrow 
looming, nnd it is a high one ; look round as far as your eyes can reach* a 
Very wide prospect, nnd you will not see a cottage in the range m which 
this book (laying his hand on the Bible) is not to be found. J ‘Then/ said 
one of the visitors, * you are in fact all Protestants V 4 We are replied 
the old man, emphatically, 4 but we dare not own it; (hat is* in the count¬ 
ry, we are all Protestants; but in the towns* may God forgive and convert 
them, they arc nothing-' We have but to add* that the same parly* having 
passed from Rome to Naples* found I lie rural peasantry everywhere sub¬ 
stantially Protestant, ihe town population too generally infidel; but found 
genuine Popery through the whole extent of Italy nutvhere, if nut under 
the priest's frock'* 

7, Popehy in France. 

In France there are eigldy episcopal sees, each having its own bishop; 
and 40,000 clergymen* who received, in the year 1S50, £1,600,000 as llie 
payment of Lliftir salaries. There are240 diocesan buildings, maintained by 
the State under the character of public works* There are 3S,0Q0 churches, 
and half that number of priest's houses, also maintained by the State ; and, 
on a fair estimate, religion now costs ihe republic of France not less than 
£3,000*000 per annum. I have laid this statement before a committee of 
the House of Commons, and 1 believe it was not an exaggerated one ; in¬ 
deed* a talented French Protest a nl minister had said that the sum ought 
to have been stated at £4,000*000. There was* in addition to this, a large 
sum paid as fi surplus fees,” which it was difficult to esiimate. It is, 
however, pretty certain* that In the churches of Paris nloiic the surplus 
foc&paid for th^ performance of religious ceremonies amounted to £200,000 
a year. As an instance of pious merchandise* he might mention the case 
of a certain medal* whose properties are said to he most miraculous, which 
is sold to an enormous extent, and realises the annual sum of £40*000. 
There are in France 2*500 religious houses* in addition to monasteries* 
besides a number of seminaries and clerical collies* French Maynoolhs, 
in which novitiate priests are trained, All this immense army is under 
the control of the bishops, and these again under the direction oft he Pope, 
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who la lUus a generalissimo more powerful than the Minister of War. — 

Rev. i2. Burgess. 

S. Facts from France, 

Tracts of M. Russel, which were circulated vviUi perfect liberty during 
Ike time of Louis Philippe, had not only Wen seized, but in republican 
France the then printer and publisher had been seized and thrown into 
prison, where they are at this moment ; and one of the last acts of M, 
Leon Faucher, before the retirement of the late Government, was to send 
a circular to the prefects of different departments, ordering them not to 
let the Scriptures be colported by the colporteurs, In one part of the 
country, the colporteurs upon this determined to go to prison rather than 
to Jorego their privilege of circulating the Word of God; and the ministers 
in that consistory had determined that hi that case they would take their 
place and go to prison too. — Sir C. Eardley. 

9. Protestant Church in Turin. 

The bishops of Sardinia have addressed a protest to the King against 
the construction of the new Prnlestnnl church at Turin, in which they 
slate that the permission accorded is contrary to the conslirulion. A 
church is being placed at the disposal of the Proles Uni residents of Genoa. 
These acts highly incense the Koine clergy, who do not consider that Sar¬ 
dinia has many ProlesUnt subjects, who, though the Roman Catholic 
faith be declared the religion ol the State, have a right to a place of public 
worship, under the clause of that constitution which accords toleration to 
other creeds and persuasion. 

10. Protestants in Austria. 

In Hungary there are three millions and a half of Protestants; in Sie- 
benburgeu, 600,000; in Moravia, 118,000; and in Bohemia. 86,000; and 
in oilier provinces fewer in proportion. But notwithstanding persecution, 
Protestantism is much on the increase in Austria , and this not only be¬ 
cause it is more suited to the inquiring spirit of the age, but because, 
under GotPs blessing, a revival of evangelical, religion U already commen¬ 
cing there ,— Corresp . London Record. 

11* Calvin 1 * Unpublished Letters. 

A young man, equally distinguished by his piety and learning, M , JuUs 
Bonnet, had been commissioned, in the reign of Louis Philippe, to collect 
these letters in the public libraries, of France, Geneva, &c. Pie has 
found 497, of which 100 are written in the French language, and 307 in 
Latin. This correspondence promises the greatest interest. It commen¬ 
ces in 1534, when Calvin was yet on the benches of the University, and 
continues up to 1564, the period when the illustrious Reformer died. 
The greater part of these letters arc addressed to Fare], Me I and lion, 
Theodore Bey.a, and other distinguished theologians. The French letters 
are written to the King of Navarre, the Duchess of Ferrara, the Prince 
of Condo, &c. One is addressed to Lord Somerset, who exercised then 
high authority in England; it contains 23 pages. 
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The interesting pamphlet giving “An Account of the Medical Institu¬ 
tions established under the Indore Residency,” we shall notice in our next 
number. 

The Report of the Bengal Auxiliary London Missionary Society hai 
been gratefully received. * 

to have the article on the Geography of the South of Arabia in 
our next number 
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I.—Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taylor.* 

We lately re perused Robert Southey’s Life of John Wesley, char¬ 
acterised by Samuel Taylor Coleridge as (next to Boswell’s Johnson) 
the most delightful biography in English Literature. It is indeed 
admirable as a composition, and opens to us many of the arcona 
of the human heart,— 

“ How dark a mystery is man to man ! h * 

Nevertheless, on taking up again this favourite of our boyhood, in¬ 
creased as it is in value, or at least in interest, by the addition of S* 
T.C-'s mathematico-mesmerico-psychological, “Notes," and Alex¬ 
ander Knox's ** Remarks" (replete with the piety and Pelagianisni of 
that extraordinary man),—ave were painfully impressed with a feeling 
of the infirmity of the human mind, yea of the cultivated and sanctified 
human mind. Doubtless, John Wesley was a child of God ; and 
having “turned many to righteousness," he “shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever" (Daniel xii. 3.); yet how widely did this burning 
and shining light,—as well as all the three who in these volumes 
appear as his satellites, — Southey, Knox, and Coleridge, nomina 
equidempr&clara ,—how very widely do they one and all deviate from 
the Centre of Truth, “the Son of Righteousness ! fJ 

Wesley is upheld by Southey and his Armiman annolators as in¬ 
tellectually Whitfield's superior :—he might be so intellectually, but 
w r e think him greatly inferior to that Apostle of the 18th Century in 
the qualities of the heart—affection, simplicity, and godly sincerity,— 
no less than in Ids apprehension of Divine Truth* Wesley, flattered 
and almost deified by his lay-preachers and others his immediate fol¬ 
lowers, and having a naturally autocratic temperament, not ^inseldom 
spoke and acted in reference to his Anti-Pelagian opponents in a. 

* Wesley, and Methodism: by Isaac Taylor. London: Longman and Co., 1S5L For 
any real or supposed denominational implications in this article* the writer is alone ig’ 
sponsible. It falls within the scope ofthqtt charitable and truth-seeking discussion which 
ive have always tolerated.— Edit, 
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rqost unworthy maimer. For instance, when we see him putting forth 
that monstrous caricature of what be called w Calvinism” which we 
need not here repeat, and appending the assumed signature of the Rev, 
Augustus Toplady in those shocking terms,—Believe this, or he 

-- Augustus TopladyJ 1 )—we cannot feel surprised, however much 

we may regFet, that the pious and learned vicar of llroad Hembury 
should have been led to characterize the act {unparalleled even in the 
unhappily proverbial odium-theologicum conflicts), as “Satanic” 

Wesley, being much given to abridging , undertook to abridge the 
39 Articles of his Church: some he altered; the seventeenth he wholly 
omitted, thinking no doubt that with it he had got rid of 11 Calvinism.” 
We have heard Arminian Clergymen express a wish to do the same, 
iTtliey dared, Strange it appears to us, that they do not sec how little 
this would serve iheir purpose. The 17th article does not stand alone 
in the English Confession, any more than the doctrine of Persona! 
Election, which it teaches, stands alone in the Word of Goo. The 
doctrine stated by the Anglican reformers in that article, is nothing 
more than the result of those which have gone before. In the ninth 
article it is declared, that “every person born into this world deserveth 
God's wrath and damnation; 37 —in the tenth* that “ grace cannot be 
purchased by our good works, any more than justification and salva¬ 
tion,” Salvation, therefore, ia altogether of God's free and unmerited 
favor: and if any of our fallen race do turn to God, it is solely because 
God, of His infinite mercy, has given them grace so to do. It is grace 
alone that makes the difference. Now, if we are disposed to admit 
this {as John Wesley readily admitted, yea, maintained it;)—and (o 
admit further, that the Lord dispenses this grace as a Sovereign , with¬ 
out “ giving account of Ilis matters,” and wholly according to the good 
pleasure of His will, without any reference whatever to the worthiness 
of the object, where all are alike unworthy :—if we admit thus far, it 
will not surely be difficult to go one step further,—or rather we are in 
all consistency constrained to go one step further (as the Church of 
England leads us in the Seventeenth Article), and to trace the salva¬ 
tion of a sinner up to its fountain-head* As we read in the heading to 
Ephesians, h >—“ Our election and adoption by grace is the true and 
proper fountain of man's salvation.” 

The friends of aged W'esley and young Simeon once brought them 
together, for the purpose of a theological combat. Simeon thus open¬ 
ed the debate:— 

“ S. —Pray, Sir, do you feel yourself a sinner, a depraved creature, 
—so depraved that you could never have thought of turning unto God, 
if God had not first put it into your heart ? 
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W* —Yes, 1 do indeed. 

S .—And do you utterly despair of recommending yourself to God 
by anything you can do, and look for salvation solely through the 
blood and righteousness of Christ ? 

W m —Ygs, solely through Christ. 

S- —But, Sir, supposing you were first saved by Christ, are you not 
somehow or other to save yourself afterwards by your own works? 

W* —No:—I must be saved by Christ from first lo last. 

S. —Allowing, then, that you were first turned by the grace of God, 
are you not somehow or other to keep yourself by your own power 7 


TO—No. 


&—What, then ! are you to be upheld every hour and every mo¬ 
ment by God,as much as an infant in its mother's arms? 

W, —Yes, altogether. 

■S'.—And is all your hope in the grace and mercy oFGodio preserve 
you unto His heavenly kingdom ? 

W> — Yes *—I have no hope but in Him* 

S. —Then, Sir, with your leave, 1 will put up my dagger again, for 
this is all my Calvinism *—this is iny Election, my Justification my 
Faith, my Final Perseverance: it is, in substance, ail I hold, and as \ 
hold it; and, therefore* if you please, instead of searching out terms 
and phrases to be a ground of contention between uy, we will cor¬ 
dially unite in those things wherein we agree/’ 

This is a refreshing passage ; and as John Wesley's Arminiauism 
thus evaporated under the potent influence of Simeon's «speech 
seasoned with salt, 1 * so we will venture lo assert that not one grain ol 
this “ drug”* ever attended a saint into heaven* If those of Gods 
children who are in the bonds of that iniquity, are not explicitly con¬ 
verted from it while they live and converse with men, yet do (hey 
leave it all behind them in Jordan, when they go through. 

o_^he aU Lhor of tl Wesley and Methodism" occupies a high and 
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very peculiar position in tlie world of Theology. Unconnected form¬ 
ally with any of the various sects into which the professing Church 
is providentially split* 

11 His soul was like u star, and dwelt apart,'" 
yet minutely conversant with the aflairs of most, and feeling a loving 
interest in all* 

(i Chri&li sum: Cb islianttm uihil i \ me alicnum poto/ 1 

this wise hearted man watches from the loophole oflib meditative re¬ 
tirement the ship of Christ tossed to and fro upon the billows \ and when 
as the waves of controversy rise highest* hia voice h heard, pointing 
to the beacons of the Past* forecasting the shadows of the Coming* all 
earnest, men listen as to the voice of a Master, and all admire, and 
none may venture to appropriate. Many of our readers have perused 
the very able (demi-au then tic, dcmi-fi cl it ions) sketch of Isaac Taylor’s, 
personal and literary history in a late number of the North British 
Review;* and they will thereby be prepared to read with greatest in¬ 
terest the following account by the author himself of the design of this 
his latest work, conveyed in a MS* letter now before tia and written 
immediately after bis book had issued from the press. Mr, Taylor 
says:— 

“ I will g”'e you an idea of that idea under the guidance of which I 
have written this book, and am engaged in writing another to follow 

it. t In a word, I flunk I see in progress a great and gene¬ 

ral transmutation ( Ecclesiastical ) going on, leading towards the 
absorption of all small or inert religious communities, and the preva¬ 
lence and supremacy of one which has most vitality in it. The 
grounds of difference as seen and felt at the Reformation were m£r- 
understandings for the most part. At any rate, sectarian axioms arc 
one and all obsolete or have been superseded. In Baxter's time, the 
“ apple (of discord}” was an apple : — now> what one w ould take in 

hand as the same thing, is just what one finds upon a bough in Octo¬ 
ber, where the ants have well done their work of excavation,_the 

skin is there and the stalk—^nothing else.—It is not that modern com¬ 
munions have not reasons [for their separation.] They have, _but 

not the. reason which they inherited from their predecessors. When 
this fact lias been perceived and recognised, a re-consideration of all 

things will ensue, and great changes will follow,” He then adds,_ 

u I would‘gladly render aid in placing the fad in the light. More- 

* Wu observe a notice at *■ Wes by mid MelljodiW' tit die N. H, it, lor February 
Alas! whm tlotli ii in ilse Gulf of Sue/, when it might to be helping ourcrilicaS 
labors in Bombay ? 

+ to bo oulitulcil, ■■ The Non conformist s of ihc Pa^t Age." 
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over, I have earnestly deyiredj before my pen falls from my hand, lo 
give explicit testimony to the first principles of Christian Belief- I hopt 
to do something in this way in the present volume,” 

We commend these remarks of a far-seeing Christian Philosopher 
to the earnest consideration of our readers, of whatever denomination ; 
glad io feel that our paper, as embodying these weighty sentences, 
will not be destitute of all worth. Would indeed that we could bor¬ 
row our revered author’s « pen " (long may it be before an over¬ 
wrought brain shall compel him to let it “ fall from his hand l”) to ex¬ 
press the intensity of our conviction that all our existing organizations 
ecclesiastical arc tottering to their fall, and that speedily. Which 
amongst them all possesses that lt vitality ” which may enable it to 
rise out of the general ruin, novas alter ei idem t we presume not to 
determine. One will be disposed to predict the u prevalence and su¬ 
premacy/’of the Anglican Church, with an increased Episcopacy, a 
revived Convocation, a restored Discipline, and (we will add) a re¬ 
formed Liturgy, Another will discern the symptoms of vigorous and 
permanent life in no communion at this day so clearly developing 
themselves as in the Free Kirk of Scotland, promising as it docs ere 
long to « absorb" several “ small or inert" sections of the Presbyterian 
Body. The Day will declare it. It may be that out of the chaotic 
elements a Temple altogether new shall be seen to rise, embodying 
all that Episcopalians in their fondest wishes have desired of Aposto¬ 
lic Order, Presbyterians of Disciplinal Purity, or Methodists of Perso¬ 
nal Holiness:—it may be, that of this “Church of the Future," the 
Manifested Head, the apostle and 11 igh-Pr iest, the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, shall be revealed is Emmanuel, God with us" 

3.W‘ Methodism/’ says our author, and says it again and again, 
** was God’s work,"—unquestionably “ from heaven—a o divinely- 
appointed development of the Gospel”—a genuine phase of Christia¬ 
nity. But while Methodism was the work of Cod, Jt Uesieijanhmf' he 
says, « was the work of man,” the ** product of minds more good and 
fervent than always well ordered," Methodism is— Christianity, u a 
genuine development of its principal elements — Wesley an ism is— 
“ a cramped and immature Christianity-" We regard this as a happy 
and just distinction- “Methodism," in the common application of 
the term, is but another name fur evangelical piety; and “ a Methodist," 
in the language of the profane, is synonymous with “a saint/**—Wes¬ 
ley anism, on the other hand,—meaning thereby the peculiar theology 
of John Wesley, his doctrine concerning instantaneous conversion, 

* See a paper in the O CL S fbr June. lKol, In-arin^ llic title of an Apoiogij for fhott 
u-ho iTjy Wiry nkrrr spok+n agafrist 
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ami necessary assurance, and absolute perfection, no less than his un¬ 
reasoning and unscriptural denial of the blessed and holy truths of 
Christ’s imputed Righteousness and of our Heavenly Father's ever¬ 
lasting Love, this heterogeneous and ill-adjusted Wesleyan system* we 
confess, is not only peculiarly repugnant to our own tastes and feel¬ 
ings, but we believe it to be false in principle and mischievous in its 
results, am] that its H fibsorplion,” as such into the Anglican Church, 
is so far from desirable, that it would add virulence to the « leprosy 
that is spreading in the walls of the house/’t and fearfully accelerate 
the destruction of that which has been called “ ihc Bulwark of the 
Reformation.**—On the other hand, looking at the Methodistic Revi¬ 
val apart from the Wesleyan Theology, we deprecate the idea of a 
coalescence with the Establishment (even if the rulers of that body 
would condescend to consider a project of this kind*}, for the sake of 
Methodism—that is, of vital evangelic piety itself. This were to dam 
up the tide of salvation which otherwise might overflow the world. 
This were to penfold the sheep of Christ’s pasture. This were to put 
“new wine into old bottles;" whereas, the Head of the Church has 
commanded that new wine should he put into new bottles*” So as 
Mr* Taylor observes has it been from the days of Peter, James, and 
John ; and —may vve not he sure? will it be at the time, yet future, 
of refreshment and restitution of all things 

4. A sketch, however brief of methodbm, must not lie finished 
without a reference to him who occupies “ the luminous centre upon 
ilie field.”-—-“Wesley/* says Mr. Taylor, “truly walked in the light of 
the Gospel ; but Wihtefield lived in the blaze of it as it fills the 
upper heavens." Seventy years ago, the Christian Poet thought it in¬ 
expedient to offend the pride and prejudices of the vulgar great by 
naming this chosen vessel of the Lord,— 

l^iicotiomus (beneath well-simnding Grech 

1 film n iiumc a poet must not sprat.) 


f Leviticus, xiv. 33—53. 

m Dr. J nekton, laliior of die JEishcip designate of f.ylHclnn. who was President of Con* 
ftTrnce when lire “ Cmtlalanj of Wesleyan Methodism * was celebrated, observes in his 
b(Kvk hearing that lilk\—■" The CJuircli. with its three orders of ministers, can never sanc¬ 
tion ibt; ordinal! cm which the Wesleyan preachers hat e received , and those preachers can 
tmvcf resign their clinrg'c without sinning against Christ, hy whom they euiiscieiitiuusly 
believe lln\y are called In ilie fdliee and work of umiislers in the Church of find. Pier have 
they any iig|u ?o \o trifle with the consciences <sf mankind as to wiihdraw from more than 
a million »l people I lie religious ordinances a nd incuts of grace which they prefer above 
all oilier .-;. ,r (Ceiilrn fifty. p. 1HI.) 

Hr. A ills in Clarke, in his beautiful lelfer m Dr. Howley [U\* Arelihisliop of Canterbury) 
*u knowledges ilml lire rtf tiHgu&ta d*<mi wav die single cause of his not ha* ing cute red l be 
muimry vviih Anglican orders. 
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" Stood pilloried on infamy 1 * high »Uge, 

11 And bore the pelting norm of half an age, 

11 The very butt of dander, and the blot 
41 For every dEirt that malice ever allot* 

■ ' The man that mentionM /um, at once dismiss'd 
44 All mercy frum hi slips, and sneer'd and hiss'd 
* * * * * * * 

11 Now, Truths perform thine office; waft aside 
" The curtain drawn by prejudice and pride, 

“ Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 
14 This more than monster in his proper guise. 

■* He loved the world that hated him : the tear 
*■ That dropp’d upon Ids Bible was sincere. 
u * Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

** IIis only aniwer was a blameless life ; 

*' And he that forg'd and he that threw the dart 
44 Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 

44 Paul's love r-f Christ, and ete&dineag unbribed, 

“ Were copied close in him, and well transcribed - t 
41 lie fed low'd Paul: his zeal a kindred Same, 

“ Ilia apostolic charity the same. 

***** * 

11 Blush, Calumny 1 and write upon bis tomb* 

14 If honest eulogy can spare the room, 

" Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 

M Which, aii7i*d at him, have pierc'd the offended skies i 
" And say — 1 Blot out rny sin, confess'd, deplored, 

41 * Against Thine image in Thy saint, G Lordr ri 

(Comma's More ) 

It is pleasant to see justice clone in Mr. Taylor's prose to the beauty 
of Whilefidd’s character, no less than to the scriptural purity of his 
teaching. The one principle* we are told, which pervaded both, was 
a perception of that sovereign grace whence the redemption of the 
world took its rise. * ( He fell that this one principle, as it was the 
spring of Christianity itself, must neither he abated, nor be made sub¬ 
ordinate to exceptive rules, nor be subjected to cautionary restric¬ 
tions. It must be held entire, 01 abandoned wholly. Whatever those 
misinterpretations were which might be put by others upon that first 
principle of Christianity —So vereign Grace,— Whitefield’s childlike 
structure of mind compelled him to exult in, and to preach it/*—^Sure¬ 
ly the doctrines miscalled '* Calvmistic” are not so 

44 -harsh and Grabbed as dull foola suppose, 1 * 

seeing that the most powerful preacher of them, since the days of 
Paul, was the love-fraught, self-denying, geutle-natured White field* 

5, Methodism, according to Mr. Taylor, was in no theologi¬ 
cal sense a novelty t it was only a new feeling toward the existing 
belief—a vivid consciousnes» of certain elementary truths or facts of 
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the Christian Religion, as {l) a future retribution ; (2) our individual 
relationship to God; (3) the mediatorial scheme of* salvation, impell¬ 
ing to (4) a fervent evangelic philanthropy, 

Wc pass over the discussion on the organization of (Wesleyan) 
Methodism as an Institute, with Us bearings upon the controversies at 
present agitated between Conference and the Wesleyan laity; but we 
must not lay down tins interesting volume without directing the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to the closing- chapter* After a lew thought Tel re¬ 
marks upon die two prevailing influences— Infatuations —of our lime, 
Ritualism and Pantheism,—and allowing (as many fear) that these 
departures from the faith may go on to spread as an inundation, en¬ 
circling a constantly-diminished company of Biblc-CImsiiaps, the 
pious and sagacious author ventures to predict the gat liering of a re- 
aetive impulse within the bosom of the few, presently bursting its w ay 
outward, and moving with power through the masses ol the people. 
We must leave the reader to gather from a study of the book Itself, 
what—according to the profound fore-castings of our Christian Philo¬ 
sopher—shall be the grounds and characteristics of this re-animated 
Gospel—this “Methodism Of the Future/ 1 

Z 00 LITMUS- 


II*— Jerusalem Literary Society: — the Opening Address 
BY THE PRESIDENT, J, FlNN, EsQ, 12 tH DECEMBER, 

1851 * 

By the favour of Divine Providence we are once more assembled as the 
Literary Society of Jerusalem, entering upon our third year of action. 

The founders of the institution still rejoice in the prosperity attending 
its existence, and cheerfully felicitate each other on the developement of 
their simple design at its commencement. 

The usual fluctuation of earthly things has brought some changes among 

* The object of the Society is the investigation or elucidation of any subject ol interest, 
literary or scientific of any period whatever, within the Holy Land, i. c. within the territo¬ 
rial limits of the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and of the Nile to tbc Orouics. 

The privileges of actual membership arc restricted to Protestant Christians residing in 
the Holy Laud j but an order of Foreign Corresponding Members has been determined 
on. 

All members are at liberty to allude to cr state their opinions, but no papers in ay be 
written solely or professedly For religious controversy. 

The Library, Museum, and Experimental Garden of the Association are open to the 
visits or use of persons of all nations or religions, under certain simple and liberal regula¬ 
tions. 

Every Member of the Society promises for himself to use his best endeavours for the 
preservation of remains of ancient art or industry, and to dissuade all others Iron* mutila¬ 
tion of the same. 
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us, for lwo of the original founders are now withdrawn lo England ; but 
of these as well as *>f every one that has at any time participated in the 
operations of our Society, it may be confidently affirmed that they Mil] 
regard its welfare with much satisfaction and labour carh in his own 
sphere to promote its interest. The most considerable change, however, 
is that which honours us with the Patronage of Ills Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: and long may so illustrious a benefactor be spared to 
sanction our proceedings, as well as to discharge the more important 
duties which pertain peculiarly and directly to his exalted office. 

His Lordship, our Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, is pleased to remain 
with us ns Vice Patron. And our Lay Vice Patron is the Right Honoura¬ 
ble Earl of Aberdeen, conspicuous in earlier years of life for attention to 
Grecian learning. To Ids travels in Greece is the literary world indebted 
for an Essay on the principles of Beauty in Grecian architecture, and fur 
the excavation by him of the marble pulpit, that very JJrpja from which 
Demosthenes poured his torrents of eloquence into the hearts of the 
“Men of Athens,” To his more recent political career I need but make 
a transient allusion; it is better to confine our attention to those consklera 
tions which most strictly apply to the literary nature of our pursuits. 
Among such I ought to mention that until the recent discoveries of Botla 
and Layard, this nobleman possessed the largest piece (I believe) of 
cuneiform inscription known in England or indeed in Europe. 

It must be a source of gratification to us, to feel that there are friend# 
caring for us whom we have never seen, and with whom vve are wholly 
unacquainted but by the fruits of their liberality. By far the greatest 
portion of our library consists of donations from strangers; several valua¬ 
ble objects in our Museum have been furnished by strangers; we receive 
from time to time letters of congratulation from strangers, and our Asso¬ 
ciation has been honourably mentioned by influential literary periodicals 
in England, Scotland, France, and the United States of Ameiica. 

All this is encouraging, and we hope to be able to repay such friendli¬ 
ness hereafter by useful results of action, proving by deeds that Jerusa¬ 
lem is indeed the centre of a large held for scientific and literary research. 

As yet we have not even commenced the exact geographical survey of 
Palestine which we consider so desirable. We have as yet cut into no 
tumuli on the plain of the Jordan in search of Ganaanilish or PhiUstinn 
vestiges of art, and have as yet discovered no more details of the Crusa¬ 
ders’ kingdom than is already known. But the travelling Journals of our 
members are not without interest, and had we but some common scienti¬ 
fic instruments they might he made even more available to the use of the 
learned. We do, however, collect specimens of manganese, porphyry, 
basalt, ribboned dint, calcareous sediment, petrifactions and stalactites 
from divers localities. We have brought bitumen, sulphur, and rock- 
salt from the Dead Sea shores, and fragments of sculpture from Caesarea 
Asealon, and the generally believed site of Capernaum. We have indi¬ 
cated the sites of some celebrated places long lost from European know¬ 
ledge, as Almou of Joshua xxi. 18, (or Alemelh of 1 Chron. vi. GO), 
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EUb of 1 Sam xvii. 2; Adas* of 1 Maccabees vtl. 40, and Beth Sum with 
Beth Zacharies of 1 Mace. vr. We are also learning more concerning the 
Samaritans than De Saey or Dr, Wilson could tell ns. 

Here 1 take the opportunity of thanking those of our members who 
hare contributed original papers during the past year, especially the 
writer of a Dissertation on the study of Palestine geography by Hebrew 
authors through the stream of centuries since the general dispersion. 

The field of investigation before us is most ample, and in using spare 
portions of time wisely and systematically (I speak of those who now 
constitute the members) there is little danger of our becoming mere peo¬ 
ple of belles-lettres pursuits. It was said of Augustus Caesar, a thorough 
man of the world’s business, that he entertained feelings which would 
have ill qualified him for some Associations of a kindred character with 
ours, “ He held in equal dislike all wild enthusiasts and antiquaries as 
being only crazed in different ways,”* 

But we also are people sharing in the working business of life, pro¬ 
moting the forward march of events in our daily avocations, so that 
neither ourselves, nor His Groce our Patron, nor the Vice Patrons can 
he regarded as mere coin collectors, or critics of vowel-points, or dilet¬ 
tanti of the Jerusalem me Liberate; though we should welcome the ser¬ 
vices of those who can spare time for even the minutest particulars com¬ 
ing within the range of our pursuits, we despise no labours that tend to 
illustrate history, or ancient arts or early science; we think every em¬ 
ployment praiseworthy that serves to relax the mind innocently from 
stated business ; that tends to purify the taste, or awaken sensibilities 
connected with Christian principles or Christian duties. We feel our¬ 
selves engaged in no illiberal pursuit, in a cause not altogether unworthy 
of the most celebrated benefactors of our race ; we are laying foundations, 
we are designing an edifice which others will carry on after us, men 
equally industrious with ourselves, but more at leisure to bestow attention 
to this especial work. 

For the present, allow me to draw attention to the three volumes of 
Samaritan Manuscripts before us on the tabic. Two of these are the 
property of the British Museum, having been obtained expressly for that 
noble Institution; they consist of liturgical services for the synagogue, but 
the course for the year is not complete, as we have not yet procured the 
services of the passover, The third belongs to our own Library, and is a 
copy of one of the two others, namely the ritual for Sabbath, Pentecost 
and Tabernacles* These works are entirely new to Christendom; no 
Biblical critics have ever seen such, indeed, I am assured with the ex¬ 
ception of the Pentateuch and a few hymns, the Samaritan literature 
is unknown even in those national libraries which are the glory of the 
capital cities and universities of Europe.! I need scarcely add that it is 

* Cacozelos £l aniiqmriQ* n t divtrto gtntrt viiioto*, pttri fostidio tprwti” —-Suetonius 
iq Augosttnn. 

f For notices of the liLenUgre of the Samaritans, see Lands of the Bible, Vol. ii. pp. 

75-78. 
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with a peculiar species of satisfaction that I anticipate the safe arrival at 
their destination of those volumes belonging to London. 

There is no necessity for me to invite your notice to those Assyrian 
sculptures, and sunburnt bricks with cuneiform inscriptions brought to us 
from Kuyunjik and Nun rood, the munificent present from Dr. Lay aril os 
already announced in May lost, they arrived in Jerusalem on the 16th of 
October. But iL is worth while to remember that at the time of the 
donation being made, it was not known (as appears from Dr. Layard’s 
letter read to you by the Secretary) whether the monarch under the um¬ 
brella was Sennacherib or Esarhaddnn. We arc, however, now informed 
from Europe that Major Rtiivlinsnn lias demonstrated the Kuyunjik king 
io be Sennacherib, and shewn that the Kuyunjik inscriptions record local 
iiranes and circumstances of the invasion of Palestine in almost the same 
expressions as those of the Biblical history. Ft is name h inscribed upon 
that brick which stands before us with (he edge uppermost. Sennacherib 
himself tiev’er entered Jerusalem, he returned from Lihnah to Nineveh, 
and died there by the hands of his own sons. “This is the word which 
(lie Lord hath spoken concerning him : The Virgin the Daughter of Zion 
hath despised thee, anti laughed thee to scorn ; I he Daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head at thee ; whom hast thou reproached and blasphem¬ 
ed, and against whom hast thou exalted thy voice and lifted up thine eyes 
on high 1 evea against the Holy one of Irael. . « . Therefore thus saith 
the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, lie shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with shields, nor cast a bank 
against it} by the way that he came by the same shall he return and shall 
not come into this city saith the Lord, for I will defend this city to save 
it, for my own sake, and for my servant David's sake.” (Isaiah xxxvih 
22, 0 

The prophecy w as as literally fulfilled as that which afterwards declared 
that the king of Babylon should destroy the Temple and the City. And 
after the lapse of more than 2,500 years we are witnesses lo the truth ol 
Isaiah’s mission as he proclaimed openly and beforehand the Assyrian 
hi ilure,—we who have the 11 image and superscription™ of Sennacherib be¬ 
fore us, brought from his palace and now lodged in Jerusalem after that 
the gods of Hamath and Arp had, Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivnh ate crum¬ 
bled by the action of material elements iu the very dust. 

“To Ojc vile dual from which they sprung" 

** Unwept, nuhujiourM and unsiiugv 1. 

Of the other pieces of sculpture and bricks, I need say no more at pre¬ 
sent, than to leave them for your future examination and consideration. 

Another subject of a kindred nature is easily suggested to (he mind 
Look again at those Samaritan Manuscripts for a moment, look again for 
a moment at the Assyrian inscriptions brought from Kuyunjik and Niin- 
rood, and remember the Jink that, connects them, for Esarhaddon traps 

planted men from Babylon, from Cuthah, from Ava,-- by means of 

“ the great and noble Asnapper” and placed them in the cities of Sama- 
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ria.—(Compare 2 Kings xvii: 24, with Ezra iv : 10 +- ) Descendants of 
those colonists still exist and to this t\ny tvrite in their mixed language 
and singular character, upon paper instead of pottery, whereas the cunei¬ 
form is not known to have been used since the conquest of Asia by 
Alexander. We in this company are not likely to doubt that this dislino- 
lion in favour of the Samaritan Sect is to bo attributed to their having 
embraced however imperfectly the Divine Law as delivered by Moses. 

It once occurred in this room that on receiving a visit from some of the 
Samaritans I showed them the plates of cuneiform writing in the hooks of 
Bolta and Layard, but they had no more knowledge of the character than 
ourselves ; the tircuinstance gave rise however to some serious medita¬ 
tion, including the strange idea of such a combination occurring in an 
English house. 

It has been stated in some European newspapers that the British Go¬ 
vernment is about to cause excavations to be made at Susa in Persia, 
familiarly known to readers of the Book of Esther as ff Shushan the Pa¬ 
lace;” if this be true, when we consider the results of such operations in 
Assyria and Babylon, what can we expect but further confirmation of the 
veracity of Holy Scripture^ 

But it may be said that the study of Mesopotamian or Persian antiquity 
is not included in the objects of our Society, It is clearly true that 
limiting our attention to the Holy land, we should be scarcely warranted 
in undertaking active measures lii those countries, or in expending time 
or money as a Society upon their stamped brick or engraved cylinders ; 
yet we can never be indifferent to the results of such investigations con¬ 
ducted by others, since they belong to the Bible and the Jews at a mo¬ 
mentous period of history, and the seed of Abraham belong to this coun¬ 
try. 

But cuneiform inscriptions upon the mountain side by the Nahr el Kelb 
seem to claim a proprietorship among other languages of invaders of the 
Holy Land. And it cannot be said that any one of the languages of Pa¬ 
lestine invaders belongs not to us. The hieroglyphics of Egypt are now 
known to confirm the books of Genesis, Exodus, and Isaiah. We shall 
say the same of Persian when we are able to read the documents of 
Darius and Artaxeraes, But the language of Xenophon and Herodotus 
is engraved on the niches of Baneas; the language too of Cicero and 
Tacitus is found upon granite mile stones about the country, and on the 
crimson rocks of Petra, JVay, even the Crusaders have left reminiscences 
here of their dominion, and by means of their language of 
,l Que] bo] priest' |& dove il si suona,/’* 

The vestiges of the languages of invaders are true links in the historical 
facts of Palestine and Syria; but above and beyond all these, we are not 
to consider ourselves at liberty, even if we should be go disposed, to 
neglect the domestic languages of Hebrew, Phoenician, and Arabic. 
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We have thus been recapitulating ideas calculated to awaken the mind 
to reflection of serious character : but we arc not confined to topics so 
exciting. Our Association embraces quite as easily those which afford 
cool relief tu the feelings* and which are adapted to the habitual peace ol 
a contemplative mind. 

We have the works of Cod m creation spread before us free from the 
conflict of human passions, and from all admixture of ambition, envy, 
hatred, malice or uncharitableness, which intrude so much into the pages 
of human history. How free, how true, how large, hoiv simple are tin? 
tastes inspired by the features of creation ! how innocent and undegraded 
is the subject of flowers ! It has been well observed that all the forms 
and even monstrous fictions of animal creation have been at some time or 
other bow ed down to and adored, but “ the worship of the one true God 
could never have been polluted hy any symbol suggested by the open 
dowers and lily work of the Temple"' 11 He who knew what was in man, 
be who bade us live exempt from corroding care, he it was who bade ns 
attend to the fowls of the air, and '* consider the lilies how they grow," 

The mineralogy and the vegetable physiology, nay even the climate of 
Palestine are ours for investigation ; the clear sky, blue and brilliant with 
a resemblance to metallic lustre ; the sun and moon that halted above 
Gibeon and Ajalon; and the same general distinctions of territorial fea¬ 
ture remain as of old—Galilee and Gilead with their forests and spark 
ling streams, and Juda>a with her peculiar pure dry beat and rounded hills 
intended for the cultivation of the vine and olive. 

I have said above that even this country would be comparatively insig¬ 
nificant without its implication in the fortunes of the seed of Abraham. 
That nation is no longer collected here, it is scattered over the broad sur¬ 
face of the globe, and just as Kuyunjik, Nineveh and Babylon concern us 
for having in remote periods come into contact with the children of Israel, 
we are entitled to feel satisfaction in learning the fact of a recent inter¬ 
course with Jews in the heart of China by means of native Protestant 
converts* dispatched by our Bishop in Hong Kong to the ancient city of 
Knc-fungy-foo for the especial purpose. 

I had mcsclf formerly taken so much interest in the narratives concern 
ing that tongregation by the Roman Catholic missionaries of former 
times* as o address letters to it, through the medium of my friend (now 
deceased) Mr. Layton, Her Majesty's Consul at Amoy. Some native 
messengers in succession undertook to convey the communications direct¬ 
ed both in Chinese and Hebrew ; two of these reached their destination, 
and the last messenger, a fur-merchant* brought back a reply which is 
now in London, and we shall probably in a short time learn more 
about it. 

The results* however* of the messages from the Bishop of Victoria arc 
of a more tangible character. On the first of these occasions the depuled 
persons brought some manuscripts from the Synagogue; on the second tlics 

4 Dame, Ijifenioftectm, HO. 
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brought six rolls of the Law and were accompanied by members of the 
congregation itself, which ns it appears is now dwindled, alas ! to a mere 
handful of impoverished witnesses for the truth amid heathen idolatry. 

To return to Jerusalem, the central locality for our consideration. One 
peculiarity has hitherto marked our proceedings, namely an abstinence; 
from the vexed questions of the learned respecting the rity, upon which 
so much of decided feeling, if not of acrimony has been expended. I 
allude particularly to the disputes concerning the true place of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which involves the sites of Gennah, Acra, BezeLha, and the 
second wall. lam nut aware that any understanding has been entered 
into among us to avoid these subjects, although they are such as would 
readily suggest themselves to most mind?, and some persons may be sur¬ 
prised that we have not yet touched upon them. Perhaps the awful na¬ 
ture of the historical transactions represented by the principal one of 
these localities has imparted a sober check to our minds, and this would 
seem commendable for the present if not at all times: but at some period 
or other these points will assuredly be taken up, especially as new data 
are discovered, when fresh measurements shall be made or ancient foun¬ 
dations or inscriptions come to light. Then even the intense subject of 
Calvary-topography may fuirly be discussed, provided it be done with 
patient investigation; and in forbearance towards each other in the apos¬ 
tolical spirit of the 14th chapter of Romans, where we are instructed to 
believe that he who eats and he who fasfs > may each he considered as 
doing it to the Lord and giving God thanks according to his conscientious 
conviction. So may we say too, that neither he who believes the present 
Church of the Resurrection to cover the real Calvary and the Tomb; nor 
he who after examination of evidence finds reason to doubt it, and ex¬ 
presses that belief in charily to his neighbour- neither of these should be 
accused by us on that account of superstition on the one hand, or of irre¬ 
verence on the other Inivards the indescribably important events which 
occurred on the veritable locality wherever that may be. 

Having such subjects therefore to contemplate as involve not only 
science and natural history but the corroboration of scripture records that 
relate to the highest principles and feelings of our nature ; this Associa¬ 
tion can never be regarded as simply one among many in the world for 
the intellectual advantage of studious persons ; we wish well to every 
such undertaking, and should rejoice in every one of them fulfilling its 
task to the delight of its members, ami of friends at a distance, but the 
topic? above mentioned will always confer a peculiar distinction upon 
Jerusalem, and upon the subjects occurring to our notice wilhin her august 
precincts. 

It was in this spirit that our laic esteemed friend the Prussian Consul, 
Dr. Shullz, valued his post above any Consulate that Ins king could en¬ 
trust to his charge. Ho w as one of us, for immediately after hi? las! re¬ 
turn from Europe he expressed regret at not having been able previously 
to accept our invitation of membership, and added tf I beg of you now to 
regard me as a member;” but the train of varied and harassing illness 
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which ensued, precluded his ait end mice al the meetings. There must bn 
many here who regret his loss as truly as I do; there are those who knew 
him best as a faithful servant of his country, bringing not only learning 
Hit great talents lo that service; others are aware of the long series of 
personal calamities which Ibe unerring though inscrutable w isdom of God 
brought upon him year after year, and some of us witnessed the chasten¬ 
ed spiritJ the placidity, the patience with which lie endured his latest suf¬ 
ferings thanking trod that they were not more severe. We who knew 
him in such trying circumstances, lament his loss; yet as far as earthly 
considerations can ex tend, rejoice that his wish was accomplished to die 
in service al his post in the beloved Jerusalem. His cares are over, ami 
he now rests in our Protestant Cemetery on Mount Zion. “Magnes ho¬ 
mines virtute metimur, non fortuna”* said one of old, w e respond to that 
noble sentiment, and hear witness to the simplicity of mi rid in our friend 
which led him not. lo so much to desire to seem good as to be so, 

Ou yip §ok£(p u ptaroc, uXX* tmn HAh. t 

T feel that 1 have now exacted as much as I ought to require of your 
attention ; but the matters I have referred to seemed nil to deserve your 
notice. It is my duty, however, even though briefly, to exhort you one 
and all to spirit and energy for the work of the coming year, w ith a clear 
understanding of what we are about. This J now do, and advise each 
member to select for himself that object of pursuit to which lbs previous 
studies have bept adapted him, and to adhere to the course so determined 
on. For myself I may soy that the object I have most at heart is the 
enrichment of the Library with stand aril books for reference, including 
Hebrew and Arabic authors. Lei some other member in similar manner 
devote himself to procuring the fullest collection of Palestine coins in the 
world, and deposit them in their proper place, Jerusalem. Another might 
likewise aim at inquiries into ancient ecclesiastical manuscripts, and so 
on, dividing the tasks, but bringing together the results fur lhe common 
good. Such are the points most obvious lo one's current thoughts, and 
in these designs as well as others there is much work to be done. 

There is before us a futurity into which we cannot penetrate, but with 
Divine blessing attending the progress, all our designs and labours will 
be conducted in friendship among ourselves, charity to all mankind, and 
higher aspirations for personal and individual good than even our Inslit u 
tion can promise to fulfil. 


III, — E Ml GHAT I OS FKOM IttDJA TO AuSTBAUA* 

The following letter is from the ready and vigorous pen of the Rev 
Dr* John Dimmore Lang, member of the Colonial Legislature ot 
New South Wales. It is written by Mm in reply to inquiries address¬ 
ed to him by one of our friends in Bombay. As the matter of which 
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it tirats is of interest lo many, we have much pleasure iu giving it 
publicity. 

Deau Sckj“I have explained lo our mutual friend Dr. W. who will 
probably shew you my letter to him* the circumstance of my delaying 
so long to answer your letter on the subject of your contemplated emi¬ 
gration to this Colony. Approving, as I did of that proposal and having 
my eye upon a particular district of this Country which 1 thought would 
suit you belter than any other, I deferred answering either Dr. W. f s let¬ 
ter or yours till I should mysclfimvc paid a visit lo that District, which 
I was contemplating at the time 1 received your communications. 1 have 
unfortunately been prevented from visiting the District I allude to, so 
that I cannot speak of it from my own personal inspection, as I expected 
to have done; but as all our rivers are very much alike I know perfectly 
what sort of country it must be and what facilities for settlement it 
holds out to intending Emigrants in such circumstances as your own, 

I learn from your letter that you have an office* of say, about JE 300 a 
year, with a large family however for whom there is no proper field in 
India; that you have capital of your own to the extent of a few hundred 

pounds; and that your-w ho lives with you has an annuity of JE150, In 

these circumstances, considering the country you are in and the little 
prospect i t holds out for arising family like yours, and contrasting all 
these particulars with the condition you might easily realize in this 
Colony with your actual means, with the prospects you should have here 
for the settlement and advancement of your children, I have no hesitation 
in expressing my cordial approval of the step you contemplate, in giving 
up your present appointment and emigrating with all your family to New 
South Wales. You have doubtless heard of our Gold fields since you 
wrote me, but I shall not take that circumstance into consideration at all, 
otherwise than by observing that the wonderful stimulus which that great 
discovery will undoubtedly give to colonization, as well as to trade in all 
the available parts of this territory will be of great benefit to all intending 
Emigrants like yourself. For lo think of your going to the Gold regions 
yourself would simply be absurd. The real and permanent source of wealth 
in this Country is the land, and the value of our Gold discovery consists 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the numerous industrious and virtuous popu¬ 
lation it will he sure to bring us from the mother Country and in the 
stimulus it will give to improvement of all kinds. Gold mining in every 
country, Australia not excepted, presents us with the same facts and in¬ 
stances. A few draw splendid prizes in the Golden lottery, a consider¬ 
able number of considerably better than they could have done in any other 
way, but a large proportion, merely pay their expenses and still more 
draw blanks. Leaving this particular therefore out of the question alto¬ 
gether, as well as all the nonsense you hear about this Country and the 
state of society in it from Chambers 5 ® Journal and the other sources of in¬ 
formation you refer to, I shall tell you when I think you should go if you 
do come here to settle with your family, what you should do when you 
get there and what state of things you will find in the locality I refer to. 
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First, then, in regard to the place I would advise you* from the circum- 
stances of your family having been accustomed to a tropical climate and 
its productions, to go to the Clarence River in this colony, rather than to 
Port Phillip. The Clarence river is situated in lat. 29 ,J £. or about 300 
miles north of Sydney. It is the largest river on this coast being about 
half a mile wide and navigable lor large Steam boats about ,50 miles to 
Grafton the town or settlement on iU banks. The climate is one of the 
finest in the world ; and the great advantage it ofii rs to a respectable emi¬ 
grant, especially at present, is that the land all along its banks may be 
purchased at present at the minimum price of one pound an acre ; w hereas 
eligible laud in Port Phillip can very rarely be got for anything like so low 
a price; and then at the Clarence River, you have the inestimable advant¬ 
age of w T ater carriage by steam to and from the first market in the colony, 
whereas at Port Phillip there are no such facilities in any part of the 
colony, land carriage being (he only means of conveyance anywhere, and 
that carriage being, especially during the present Gold mania, enormous 
ly expensive. From these circumstances, the cost of settling such a 
family as yours would be beyond all comparison less at the Clarence 
River than at Port Phillip. and (he soil and climate are every whit as good, 
if not better. There are thousands of acres of the finest land open for 
purchase and settlement along the banks of the Clarence, and the settle¬ 
ment of a family could be effected thus without delay with the greatest 
facility, whereas it is very difficult to get suitable land at Port Phillip 
within a reasonable time. 

Resides, there are various articles of produce which will grow at the 
Clarence River, whlchcannot be cultivated at Port Phillip, as for instance 
cotton, w'hieh grows of the finest quality all along this coast to the north¬ 
ward, and which, it is expected, will be the great staple article of export 
in a few, years hence. Specimens of our produce in this article have been 
valued at Manchester within the last six months at lfl and 2Gd. per Ih. 
It is far superior both to the East India and to the Ne^v Orleans varieties; 
and I know ol nothing that would afford a fairer prospect of comfort and 
independence for a respectable family such as your own in this Colony 
than the cultivation of cotton in such a locality a i the Clarence River. 

Grafton, which is situated o0 miles up the river, contains only from 300 
to 400 inhabitants. There are both an Episcopalian (Puseyite) and a 
Presbyterian Minister settled there, who both itinerate throughout the 
district, which is very extensive and contains three or lour thousand in- 
habitants. Mr. Gibson, the Presbyterian Minister belongs lo the same 
section of the Presbyterian Church as myself; for this Lime ten years ago, 
fifteen months before the Scottish Disruption, I left the State Church, 
because I could not reconcile it to my conscience to receive salary from a 
Government that salaried clergy of all communions alike, and because I 
found from bitter experience that the great purposes and objects of a 
Church could never be accomplished under such a system. Since that 
period we have formed a distinct communion, taking nothing from the 
State ; and we now form two Synods, one for N, S. W, and the other for 
Thjhd Series Vql III. No. 5 Ifi 
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Port Phillip. We have no connection with the. Free Church any more 
than with the State Church . . - Our origin is at least as honorable as 
theirs and somewhat more ancient; but when the State Church salaries 
3 te taken away, as we expect they will be in a few years hence, the pro¬ 
bability is that all the three bodies will coalesce and form one noble 
Presbyterian Church for this Territory. Till then we are likely to con¬ 
tinue distinct. 

Mr, Gibson bad been eleven years a Missionary under the London So¬ 
ciety, in Jamaica, before he came out here, which he did for his health. 
He came out at my instance to join our Body and he settled at the Cla¬ 
rence River. He is an able, zealous and active minister, and 1 hare just 
sent him a young man who came out with us, to be the Teacher of the 
National School establishing at Grafton, There arc tliercfore a Church 
iyifi School both superintended by able and Christian men, on the spot, 
and this is a great matter for a family like yours; for if you were even a 
few miles from Grafton, as you would probably be, you could easily' row 
up or down in a boat to Church every Sabbath. Mr. Gibson has a. large 
family, which is under the management of his mother-in-law, his excellent 
wife, a native of Jamaica, having died a few- months ago, of a liver com¬ 
plaint which nhe had brought with her from Jamaica. 

There is another River, the Richmond, about 40 miles north of the 
Clarence, and included in the same district; but the Clarence River h the 
principal one and the best adapted for navigation, although the Richmond 
has a much larger extent of available land. It is expected that they will 
both become great cotton growing districts and ho settled very soon with 
a comparatively large population. For my own part, I expect to see a 
Presbytery at Clarence River very shortly. Gold has been discovered 
within 40 miles of Grafton, higher up ; but whether that h to be consider¬ 
ed a benefit or not we can scarcely tell as yet. 

Supposing, then, that you had made up your mind to come to Sydney 
direct, to settle at the Clarence River, your proper course would be to 
take a lodging in or near Sydney, for your family, and proceed direct 
yourself by the first Steam boat to the Clarence River. Mr. Gibson, on 
your letting him. know that you hod gone there at my suggestion, would 
procure you every information and assistance on the spot ^particularly 
as to where you should settle. A farm of IGti acres would afford you land 
enough for cultivation in the first instance, and a rough slabhouse could 
be erected on it at a comparatively small expense, and perfectly suited to 
the climate. Farm stock, implements of husbandry, and provisions ca& 
all be purchased at a very cheap rate here—much cheaper than at home. 
While the emigration we expect from home will supply all the labour you 
will require. Indeed, I can see no reason why you should not be able to 
settle your family comfortably on the Clarence River with the means at 
your command—and it would be your own fault if you did not succeed 
thereafter. The difficulties of settling in such circumstances as I haye 
mentioned are comparatively trifling, and you can always get every thing 
you require by the Steamboat at very little if at all above the Sydney 
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prices. Life and properly arc quite as safe as in Scotland, and there will 
soon be population enough to keep you company. Indeed, in your cir¬ 
cumstances, I would not hesitate a moment. With comparatively small 
sacrifices and exertions, you may make yourself comfortable and inde¬ 
pendent for life, and there will always be a wide and promising field for 
your children as they grow up. 

Mr. Gibson speaks in the highest terms of the district and especially of 
it9 superior capabilities for the settlement of a numerous agricultural po¬ 
pulation. He has sent me specimens of the cotton he has gTown in it, 
which I have forwarded to Manchester, ami he has drawn up at my re¬ 
quest a general report of (he district and its capabilities, in the hope of 
inducing a large Christian population to emigrate to it from home. The 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, Mr. Fry, J. P. speaks of it in precisely 
similar terms, and observes that he knows of no country belter adapted, 
both in soil and climate, for the settlement of a virtuous and industrious 
population; and all such situations on this coast will fill up very fast now 

The Clarence River is in the Moreton Bay province, which is likely to 
be constituted a separate and distinct colony from New .South Wales very 
soon. I enclose the copy of a Petition to the Queen, which I drew up a 
few weeksngo, and which passed enthusiastically at Brisbane and Ipswich, 
and is now receiving signatures also at Grafton, that I may carry it homo 
and support and advocate it there, which I have engaged to do. The 
Brisbane River on which Brisbane and Ipswich are situated, is in lat 
27J S., two degrees farther north than the Clarence River, and conse¬ 
quently a little warmer. We have a settlement still farther north, viz. 
Wide Bay, in lat. 2G J S. for which we sent a minister from our Synod a 
few weeks ago; but I confess I should prefer the climate of the Clarence 
River to that of the more northern settlements, although there is really 
very little difference betw een them. It is rather hot the three or four sum¬ 
mer months, but not hotter I suppose than you have it all the year round 
in India—the other eight months arc quite paradisaical, and there are no 
epidemical diseases in the country, such as the fevers and agues and 
other diseases originating in malaria in America and elsewhere. There is 
but one Steam boat at present on the Clarence River course, but a second 
and much more powerful vessel is expected out immediately from Eng¬ 
land; and with such appliances the settlement of the district will be 
greatly accelerated. There is a considerable number of respectable fam¬ 
ilies scattered over it already, chiefly occupying pastoral stations like 
the patriarchs of old, with large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. The 
inhabitants also are chiefly persons who came out free from Europe, the 
River having only been discovered in the year 1838, when the convict 
system was about to be discontinued in this colony. 

I have thus given you as full and particular an account of the state of 
things which a respectable emigrant will find in this Colony as will, I 
think, enable you to decide upon your future course. And if you should 
happen to know any respectable families, similarly situated to yourself 
in India, I should be glad if you would afford them the information which 
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this letter contains. For we are very desirous of attracting respectable 
Protestant families of all classes to our territory; and 1 should think there 
must be many such throughout your three Presidencies, for whom a com¬ 
fortable settlement in so fine a climate ns this would be very desirable. 
With common prudence, a mere trifle, compared with what would be 
necessary in England, would enable such a family to settle in comfort and 
abundance, if not in affluence here. Popery has been making great ef¬ 
forts to make this country, a province of the Popedom, and the wretched 
Government we have hud, lias been playing into its hands. But in tho 
Gold discovery Divine Providence has virtually taken the great work of 
the Colonization of this Country out of (he hands both of the Government 
and of the Romish priesthood, and we can now indulge the hope that the 
waste places of our land are ere long to be inhabited hy a numerous and 
thoroughly Protestant population. We are evidently destined to be one 
of the greatest nations and empires on ibe earth ; and if the basis of our 
social fabric should he extensively composed of Protestant Christianity, 
in the form of a numerous and virtuous Christian people, it will be a great 
blessing both to us and to the world. During my last Csit to England, I 
was instrumental in sending out three ship loads of Christian people to 
the Brisbane River, and the change for the better they have wrought on 
the whole character and aspect of society in that district is universally ac¬ 
knowledged and truly wonderful, 1 hope and trust that during my con¬ 
templated voyage to England I shall be instrumental in sending out, or 
rather in opening the way for, thousands and tens of thousands of people 
of a similar class and character to occupy all the other rivers on this coait 
to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

1 shall in all likelihood he in England when you come here, if you do 
at all; but my family here will be able to give you some information that 
may be of use to you, and you will find Mr, Gibson all I have described. 

Hoping and trusting that you will have no reason to regret taking my 
advice in coming to this Colony, I am, Dear Sir, Yours very sincerely, 

J. D, Lano. 


Sydney, N. S. Wales, IT th Feb . 1852. 

From a letter of the same date, addressed to the editor of this perio¬ 
dical by Dr. Lang, we make the following interesting extract. Evan¬ 
gelical Christians of all denominations must admire his zeal in pro¬ 
viding so many ministers of the Gospel for Australia, and advocating 
the advancement of that important Colony. On the question of the 
independence of Australia in this our day, we are not competent as 
yet. to form an opinion. Till its population amounts to a million, it 
would be scarcely prudent for it to rank itself among the “nations* 11 

Since I left this Colony for England on the 1st of July 1846, I have 
been instrumental in settling a great many minislers—upwards of thirty— 
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in this Territory, from Portland Bay in LaC 3B 5 S, and Long. 141* E. to 
West or Bay in Lat, 26° S, and Long, E. twelve degrees of Lat, 

and twelve of Long. We have two Synods, dating from and after the 
period I have mentioned—one for Victoria or Port Phillip and the other 
for New South Wales; and my principal object in going home again is 
to get a fresh supply of ministers and candidates for the ministry for our 
vast field under the new and unprecedented circumstances that have arisen 
in our land from the wonderful discovery of an extensive and seemingly 
exhauelless auriferous region in our interior. 

That discovery appears to me one of the most remarkable events in the 
history of man, and it evidently exhibits the finger of God in the most 
striking manner. God made the earth to be inhabited; but here we had 
^boundless extent of habitable land lying waste, and hundreds of thousands 
of sheep and cattle destroyed every year for their tallow alone, while 
myriads of our fellow countrymen at home were actually dying of starva¬ 
tion! Now, however, God has taken the work out of the hands of our 
incompetent rulers, and proclaimed, in his own mysterious way, that (Ids 
land shall be inhabited, Again, all our Government favour and influences 
were in favour of Popery, but this wonderful event will bring us a 
thoroughly British and Protestant instead of an Irish and Roman Catholic 
population. I am anxious to guide the movement at home in this way, 
and from having been so recently elected by a large majority the first of 
our City members for our Colonial Legislature, I hope to have the power 
of doing so to a large extent. I am also to publish a third edition of my 
History of this Colony, with large additions and an account of our Gold 
Fields. And as lam strongly of opinion that our Colonial system has 
hitherto been all wrong, and that it is the law of nature, and therefore the 
ordinance of God, that any Colonial community like ours should, on arri¬ 
val at-maturity hare its freedom and national independence accorded to 
it by the mother country, I have another work in preparation for publica¬ 
tion at home, under the title “Freedom and Independence for the Golden 
Lands of Australia ; the right of the Colonies, and the interest of Great 
Britain and of the World,” In short we are likely to be one of the greatest 
nations, and I trust one of the greatest Christian nations on the face of 
the earth. Let your friend, therefore, and all who are situated like him 
come over and help us; for it is a good Land, and the Lord our God hath 
said he will give it us. I have been fighting with principalities and 
powers of darkness all my life. Now is the day and now is the hour for 
victory, I shall have circumnavigated the globe seven times when I 
get home. It is a happy number, and I trust I shall nqj; have realized it 
in vain. I am. 

My Bear Sir 

Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 
John DtrscMORE Lang 
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jV,-^GpoG«AP»v or the* South-East Coast or Arabia, * 

for our knowledge of the coasts of the Erythrean Sea, viewed in 
all its ancient extent, we are principally indebted to the officers of the 
Indian Navy and their medical attendants. The surveys of the South- 
East Coast of Arabia have been executed under the able superintend¬ 
ence of Captain Haines, Lieutenant Grieve, and Captain Sanders of 
that honoured establishment. To his connexion with the last-men¬ 
tioned officer's command. Dr. Carter is indebted for the opportune 
ties of acquiring the valuable geographical and scientific information 
which he communicates in the two remarkably interesting papers the 
titles of which we subjoin* He acknowledges his obligations to the 
late Dr. Hulton, ofthe survey of Captain Haines, for some notes on the 
Ifuriyah Muriy ah Islands; and he uniformly gives us his authorities 
vrbefl his statements are not founded on his own observations* He 
begins both his Geographical and Geological descriptions from the 
Persian Gulf, and proceeds in a South-west direction to the Straits of 
IHb-el-Mandheb, We take from his papers some general notes, parti¬ 
cularly those which refer to the peoples and tribes who have chosen 
the country of which he treats as their habitat, and of many of whom, 
independently of Dr. C.'s paper, little or nothing is known. 

Ofthe general appearance of the Coast, Dr. Carter thus writes :— 

“Beginning, then, from Has Massandam, which is the name of the 
weal cm promontory of the Straits of the Per a i an Gulf: the mountain* 
which form this have been fretted into innumerable irregularities, and 
Tgpidly rise from 400 feet, which is the height of the small island called 
M^Bftndam, at the extremity of the Cape, to 2000, then 3000 and subse¬ 
quently, as they progress in a semi-circular direction, south eastward, to 
flOOO feet above the level ofthe sea, which they are at a point some miles 
inland opposite Maakat; leaving in their course a comparatively fiat coun¬ 
try between their lower hills and Ibe sea, which is called Bjitana. This 
fiat country extends to within fourteen miles of Maskat, after which the 
land, which is raised up into a confusion of ridges and kills, with scarped 
precipices, presents an irregular sea-cliff on to the neighbourhood ofthe 
Devil's Gap; and inland a succession of elevations, which end in the ridge 
just mentioned. This ridge, which is about forty miles from the sea op¬ 
posite JVEaskal, is, as before stated, about 600Q feet high, and goes by the 
name of Jibai Eallah. Proceeding southwards, it gradually approaches 
the coast, and terminates at the Dev IPs Gap, of which it forms the nor¬ 
thern boundary : it is there 6223 feet high. The DeviPs Gap is the out- 

* A Geographical Description of certain par is of the Soutli-Eaai Coast of Arabia, to 
which is appended a short Essay on the Comparative Geography of the whole of the 
Co&a*. fly H J Carter, Esq., Bombay fli.S,, formerly Surgeon of the H. C. Survey- 
ifljfEyig' Palioumi. [Journal Qfolte B. B, Asiatic Society, January 3851. 

Memoir on tho Geology of the South-Easi of Arabia. By H. J„ Carter, Esq, [Journal 
of B. B, Royal A piratic Society, for 1853. 
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let of a great valley, which ramifies up among the mountains of Oman. 
From its southern boundary another ridge arises, which attains a height of 
4400 feet within eight miles of the sea, and d esc etuis to the latter in two 
or three precipitous cliffs. This ridge is continued^on south eastwards, 
to terminate in Jibal Jallan, which is about 8900 feet high, and about 
twenty miles inland from the south-eastern coast: it is the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the great mountainous chain of Eastern Arabia. From its 
eastern side a group of mountains extend towards Has el Had, or the 
eastern extremity of Arabia, to which we shall come presently, and its 
subsidence in the other directions will be mentioned by-and-bye. 

The eastern extremity of Arabia, commonly called Ras cl Had, is 
truncated, and presents a coast facing due east, about twenty miles in ex¬ 
tent. This is accompanied by a sea-cliff about one hundred feet high, 
which is about the general level of the land here. 

Turning this extremity to the south-west, we get no more sea-cliff for 
4 great distance, and after passing opposite the termination of (he er&ut 
chain to which 1 have alluded, the land soon subsides to a general level 
of from 50 to 100 feet above that of the sea, without any mountains In¬ 
teriorly, or towards the south-west, but presenting a continuity of low 
undulating hills, of a sandy looking aspect, and a light brown colour, ns 
far as the eye can reach. This continues on to opposite the island of 
Masira, where Ihe mainland sinks to the level of the sea, the only placo 
on the coast where this occurs unbacked by mountains. 

This island of Masira, which is opposite this port, is rocky and inouh- 
tainous, and in its highest pari not more limn 600 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

After Mnsira, the mainland begins to rise again, and a sea-cliff first 
commences at a Cape called R5s Kabret, in 19° 67 N. lat. and 57° 48 
E. long. The land, however, on the western side of the bay, called Gho- 
bat Hashish, which is a little to lhe north of Hus Kabret, is SO feet above 
the sea, and goes on increasing in height, until it attains an altitude of 480 
feet at Ras Markas, which is close to Ras Jazirah. On account of the 
coast here running north and south for 100 miles, and therefore cutting its 
general direction, which is N. E. and S. W., at an angle of 45°, we not 
only see that the land rises towards the S. W., tut that it rises also to¬ 
wards the south. 

From Ras Jazirah onwards, the coast gradually increases in height to 
800 feet, which it is about the centre of Curiyah Muriyah Bay ; and in its 
first pari is, from its height and whiteness, very similar to the cliffs be¬ 
tween the North Foreland and Beachy Head. But as we approach the 
south-western horn of Curiyah Muriyah Bay, its outline and horizonUlily 
become disturbed, ami suddenly it attains a height of 4000 feet, which it 
preserves, more or less, on to the Yaffai mountains, at the Straits of Bab 
el Mandeb. 

Opposite Curiyah Muriyah Bay are five small islands, which in point 
of size are hardly more than tlie tops of so many mountains. They are 
about twenty miles offshore, and t lie largest and highest, which is Hal- 
laniyab, has a point 1645 feet above the level of the sea. There at e also 
two or three still smaller opposite Hisn Ghorab, about sixty miles south¬ 
west of Makiilla. 

The chief features of the land between Curiyah Muriyah Bay and Ih6 
Straits of Bab cl Mandeb are, that here and there it is more or less tabu¬ 
lar in its outline ; more or less broken into mountains peaks j more Or 
less interrupted by ravines ; five times by great valleys ; and once (in the 
Bay of El KaramarJ by an intervening tract of low land forty to fitly tails* 
in breadth, which, running S. W. and N. E., seems to cause A natural 
division into two parts of the mountainous ridges of which this elevated 
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tract is composed. Throughout, this high land is more or loss scarped 
upon the sea or the maritime plain, which latter ia seldom more than ten 
miles in breath. 

Its color is Tor the most part white, particularly where it ia weather* 
worn, and here and there black or brown, where it is confronted by, oi 
mixed with, rocks of an igneous origin . 13 

Near the Ras-eMlad is the modern tow n of the same name r conaist¬ 
ing of a square mud building in ruins, and tw o round lowers, with a 
number of huts enclosed by fences of bulrushes. Of its inhabitants il 
is said :— 

tt The inhabitants of the place when we visited it, appeared 1o he ell In¬ 
dustriously employed in making and mending fishing riels, and the shuykh, 
by name Abdullah, was a young man of high cast of countenance, ami of 
gentle and prepossessing manners. He treated us with much civility, and 
offered us every assistance in his power during the time we were at El 
Had. The Captain made him presents, and he supplied us with water. 
Two.or three days were spent on shore here in measuring a base and ob¬ 
taining the latitude of the cape. 

The people of El Had and its neighbourhood are called the Mualak. I 
was struck with the absence of arms among them, hardly any but the 
shaykh wore even a jainbea. They color their faces with turmerick and 
oil j this forms pari oTtheir morning ceremony or toilet after prayers, and 
they are desirous, of paying the same compliment to strangers, 31 

Near the bay of Rues at the bead land of the same name is a village 
also called Rues, inhabited by a few fishermen of the Beni Bu 'All 
tribe, who furnished a pilot to conduct the Palinurus between the 
bland of Masira and the mainland. 

Of the tribes on the coast in advance of this point to Ras Abu 
Ashriu, Dr. Carter gives a curious and interesting account, 

Ct The tribes who possess the coast from Ras Rues to Ras Abu Ashriu, 
ore the Beni Bu Ali, the Junabah and El Wbehah. I have already staled 
that the Mualak occupy El Had and its neighbourhood. The territory of 
the Beni Bu Ali extends from Ras Rues to Ras Jihsh, but they are much 
mixed up with their cognate tribe the Janabah. Towards Ras Jibsh the 
inhabitants are nearly a 11 Jana bah, and continue so on to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Has Abu Ashrin where they join the Whebalu 

inland to the west of Jibal Jallan, are the Beni Bu Hasan, the Beni 
Kaahih, the Hashem, Mashakatali and Amur and towards el Had, the 
Hajaritem, Hatelh, liabosh, Stc. About Sur are the Janabah, HoSjar 
and Sinan, and on Jibal Kalhat as already staled the Beni Jabar. 

We received more attention from the Beni Bu Ali than from any other 
tribe, during the survey of this part of Arabia. They are religious, war¬ 
like and hospitable. The old Amir, who is the only remaining chief of 
those who were taken prisoner to Bum bay in 1821, after the tribe had been 
nearly annihilated by the force under Sir Lionel Smith, was the only 
person in tins part of Arabia who dared give us a pilot, to conduct ub 
through the Straits between the island of Masira and the mainland. Al¬ 
though at the time I am speaking of very much afflicted with the infirmi¬ 
ties of age, he would come on board to see the Captain, when the 
ff Palinurus ,t was anchored off Ras Rues, and left with us two men, 
H&med and Nassar, whose conduct alter wards in keeping good faith, and 
in the performance of their duties as pilots, was the admiration of all, and 
surpassed all praise (hat could be bestowed on them. Doubtless it wax 
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their religious regard for the old Amir that induced I hem to submit for so 
long a lime ami without murmur or dissatisfaction, to the many discom¬ 
forts which their new mode of life on board an English ship with none but 
Europeans, mint have entailed on them. 

The providing of us with Ihcsc pilots, however, had very nearly led lo 
a breach between the Beni On Ali and Janahah, as the latter consider the 
Straits between Masha, and the mainland peculiarly their own. They 
openly declared that they would go to war with the Beni Bu Ali the mo¬ 
ment we left the shore, and although il is probable that they did not cany 
their threat into execution, still they car not he otherwise than displeased 
with them lor having allowed us to obtain through their assistance, a 
knowledge of a channel which offered to the Janahah a safe retreat in cases 
of piracy or other offences when pursued by an English vessel. 

The admiration of the Beni Bu Ali for the English is un account a hie af¬ 
ter the extent to which they were slaughtered by the force mentioned; 
their chief topic of praise is that their date-groves were not destroyed* or 
the tribe would have inevitably been annihilated. 

The Beni Hu Ali are much more under live influence of their chief than 
any other tribe on this coast. Generally speaking on the south-east coast 
of Arabia, the Red u ins acknowledge no authority in matter of dispute* 
though they admit priority of descent. The consequences of the 41 blood- 
feud” alone seem to restrain them from lifting their hands against each 
other, and this not often. 

The Beni Bu Ali are Wahabis, and ore strict in their religious obser¬ 
vances. They do not smoke tobacco or wear the rosary, and are opposed 
to raising monuments over the dead. They hold the praying of their 
neighbouring tribes in great contempt, saying that they only throw lheir 
arms backward and forwards and touch the ground with their heads, hut 
gay no prayers. The Amir of the Beni Bu Ali enforces under threat of 
corporeal punishment, or even death, implicit obedience of his tribe to the 
catechism and laws of Abd el Wahab and his followers. 

The countenances of those whom i saw* were peculiar. Thev were alt 
middle sized men with shortish features* quick deep set, piercing eyes, and 
determined expression. They wear their hair long and flowing over the 
shoulders, but confined round the head by a leather cord. Their dress 
consists of the common Avab-shtrl, and around their waist a broad 
leathern girdle budded in Trout, Attached to this girdle are horns of the 
female gazelle, indeed the whole girdle is nearly made up of them, arrang¬ 
ed perpendicularly side by side, and each contains a charge for a match¬ 
lock. In addition to this, the girdle hns a pouch for spare bullets, and one 
for flints and tinder; a steel also in the form of a compressed ring is sus¬ 
pended to it by a long string ; while round llieir neck is a leathern loop to 
which is attached a powder flask which hangs down between their should¬ 
ers, and is made out of a goal’s horn ornamented w ith silver. 

Having menlioned the principal tribes which inhabit this angle of Arabia 
I will now briefly state the information obtained respecting the towns and 
villages of those who live on the coast. 

The village of Rues I have mentioned. Next to this comes Laskhara, 
the largest by far on this coast. I have before slated that it is about eight 
miles S. W. of Goinailuh ; it contains about 200 houses and about 1,0U0 
inhabitants, most of whom are members of the Beni Bu Ali tribe. They 
have several boats. 

The next place worth mentioning is the village of Jibsh, which as before 
stated, is inhabited by Janahah, and consists of a few huts scattered over 
the sand behind the ridge of the cape. These are about a mile inland and 
situated on an exposed cheerless waste. They are built of the midribs of 
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dale-leaves both walla and roof, and are about six feet square; sparingly 
furnished, for they contain nothing more than ail earthen jar or two for 
cooking and for holding water \ the soft sand which forms the floor serving 
for both bed and bedded. The fuel of ihe Janabah her© which consists 
of the dried herbaceous shrubs of the desert, is kept from blow ing away, 
by a large meshed net fastened over it to the little hut, so bleak and ex¬ 
posed is the situation. 

The inhabitants subsist almost entirely on fish with the addition of 
dales and a little rice when they can ohlain it. The dates are brought 
from the interior on camels in exchange lor dried fish. They procure the 
rice by the sale of shark-fins and other dried fish at Maskat, or from ihe 
Nakodahs of vessels trading along the coast. 

Miserable, howev cr, as Iheir condition appears to be they contrive to 
get wealth enough lo ornament their wives wilh silver armlets, necklaces, 
&c. t and within a lew hours can manage to assemble a very fair display 
of sheep, as to number; till ewes which they keep for milk ; only one or 
two rams are kept, the rest are devoured almost at their birth. The pas¬ 
turage here consists of a sweet kind of grass which grows in tufls just 
above the sand; these tlifts consist of the matted fibres of old roots, 
which extend deep into the ground and are sparingly scattered heir© and 
there. 

The people of Jtbsh were sa much frightened on our approaching the 
shore that they had laden their camels with their ropes, sails, fishing nets, 
&c,, and were on the eve of starting when one of our Beni Bu All pilots 
leaping into the water, swam to the shore nnd assured them that we were 
not going to harm them. Their women and children, sheep, camels, and 
all that they had of any value were prepared ready for flight. 

I endeavoured to find out from them during the two days I passed on 
shore, if the country round was much inhabited, but could obtain no satis- 
factdty answer. They did not know or evidently exaggerated the number 
of inhabitants from fear. A Bcduin who had just arrived from the interior 
answered my questions by taking up a handful of sand and carelessly drop¬ 
ping it, meaning me to infer, that they were as plenty as grains of sand ; 
another said there were no people at all to the westward, and a third whose 
answer was probably the most truthful of all, slated that he knew nothing 
at all about it. 

The Janabah whom I saw here were rather undersized, not bad looking 
though thin and ill fed. They were all very dark and wore their hair and 
were dressed, like the Beni Bu Ali. The fishermen of ihe coast, however, 
were of a lighter color than the rest; their heads wore long and compress¬ 
ed ; their foreheads high, but with (lie hairy scalp extending much over 
them. The nose particularly Jewish, and the septum nasi considerably 
beneath the nostrils or Ihe 1 alter elevated. They are all lf wreckers,” and 
consider every thing that strands on this coast the property of the tribe to 
whom the part of the coast belongs. It would be well lor many perhaps if 
they kept to Ihi?, but ihe probability is that they are no more content with 
it alone than (he Bcduins on shore with what they can honestly obtain. If 
ihe truth were known, I expect the Janabah are the worst characters on 
this coast. 

Next to Jibsh, wilh the exception of Ihe few huts close to the sea called 
Nayah, also inhabited by Janabah, comes Sheba!a. This place of group 
ot huts, is situated among the white sand hills mentioned, close to Ra* 
Abu Ashrin. It is inhabited by the Whebah. Their huts are constructed 
just like those at Jibsh, and of the same material. The Whebah trib# it 
«md to extend from this cape up lo Mask at, which means T suppose a long 
way inland in that direchon 
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When we approached their shore, in one of the ehip^ boats, (be inhabi- 
taut 3 who had Been watching us like the people at Jibsh, were seen wading 
wilh their camels er the sand hills aa fast as the nalure of the ground 
would allow them, so that when we landed there was not a soul lobe seen 
At length two men made their appearance on the top of one of the hills, 
and slowly descending approached us with groat caution, and scaled them¬ 
selves at a distance. Our Beni Bu Ali pilot then addressed them, and al¬ 
ter ft short conversation in which they were made to understand that, our 
visit was a friendly one, they came and sat by us, and this being a signal 
for l he rest who in all probability were peeping over the tops of the lulls at 
o distance that there was no fear, Ihe whole parly soon returned and tran¬ 
quillity was re-established. They then told us that they had fled under 
the idea that wo were in league with the Beni Bn AH and Jana huh, and 
had landed to plunder them. Having come to a proper understanding, 
oalhs were taken on both sides that person and property should be respect¬ 
ed while we remained there, and the usual business of buying sheep and 
taking observations commenced, the forme i assisting greatly towards rc 
conciliation* 

The Whebah like the Beni Bu Hassnn are said to be subdivisions of the 
great tribe of Hanawi, while the Beni Bu Ali and the Janabah are descend’ 
ed from the Beni Ghrafir. The territories of the former cxlend from Ha a 
Ahu Ashnti where they have ft few miles of the seacost, northwards In¬ 
wards Maskat, and their Shaykh, whose name In 1 S 45 was NassarBin Ali, 
is said to reside at a place inland called Sid Irak 

They in formed us that the land towards the N. and N, W. was all sand¬ 
hills, and that hall the way to Maskal it was the same; also that towards 
the W, and S. W, there were neither inhabitants nor water, all was sand. 

It would appear that the Whebah inhabit the eastern borders of the 
desert ol Akal, and next to them eastward come the Beni Bu Hassan, and 
then the Beni Bu Ali and Janabah. The two former are allies of the 
Imaam of MasWat, the two latter Ins adversaries; the former are of the 
orthodox religion, the latter Wahabis, Hence there is great enmity nt 
feeling between the two parties and Lhc poor VYhetafa on (lie little 
coast, they get much persecuted by both the Btni Bu All and Janabah. 
By the former perhaps more on account of their religious diff'ei + cnces ? by 
the latter tr°m jealousy, arising from the advantage they h a vo in being 
able to fish on the coast, and perhaps keep up a kind of espionage there. 
As to religion, 1 hardly think the Janabah have any, at least it they miglu 
be judged m tins respect by their outward observances j if they incline to 
liny particular sect it is probably to tha Wahabis from their intercourse 
and relationship with the Beni Bu Ali, 

The huts of the Whebah and their means of subsistence are similar to 
those of the Jan&bah at Jibsh, but the people are much better locking and 
more gay and playfuL The same was slated to me of the Beni bu Hussnn 
by Mr. Cole who visited this tribe, while the Beni Bu Ali were gloomy 
and determined in their expression, some of the Whebah girls were exceed- 
ingly pretty, and unlike the Beni Bu Ali, the women of (Ins tribe do noL 
conceal (heir faces, so far as we saw. Many of Lhc young women were 
engaged in making rush basins commonly used by tlie Beduins for holding 
milk or water, In doing this they wear pendent from Ibeir left wrist a 
titlla basket in which are coiled the slender rushes ready for use, and thus 
with both hands free they continue to work either walking or silling or 
while conversing, much after the way m which knitting is done ainont* 
more civilized people. 

The Whebah have but few boats, and being very poor are obliged 
to have recourse to the inflated skin called JRrAaA, (vulg. girth ), The 
inhabitants of Sindh on lhc Indus u*c a large earthen pot; on (he Malabo 
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const ami at Madras the poorer classes use a piece of wood or two roughly 
bound together colled a “ catamaran/' for a float; but here, where they 
have no day to make earthen pots and no wood to make catamarans * they 
substitute Ihe skins of sheep. 

The AirW is commonly used by the inhabitants of this coast, from ft as 
Hues where. I first saw it to the village of Hasek, in Curiyah Muriyah bay. 
But with the poor Whebah at Shebalah its use is seen in perfection. Ho 
soon as a shoal offish, to wit “sardine/ 1 is viewed from the height^ by 
those who are watching for them, Ihe whole assemble and seizing their skin* 
and casting-nets rush 10 ihe water's* edge. Here ihe skin is quickly soaked 
anil inflated, after which the hind and forelegs are tied logei her with a string. 
Thus prepared they step into the ring and slipping the skin up inwards the 
lower part of the stomach, throw (heir ensting nets across the left shoulder 
and wnding into the water up to llieir necks, sit upon the string which 
rests against the back part of their thighs, and thus paddle away w ith their 
hands to the place where the fish are. In this way 1 have seen as many as 
twenty at a time enter the water and swim out to a dislance of two miles 
When they have arrived among Live fish they throw their casting-nets, and 
gathering them up return to the shore with what they contain, having no 
means of securing the fish on the spot. 

To give some idea of the poverty of these people I may mention that 
their casting-nets were made of cotton twisted into the coarsest cord, and 
the sinkers attached to their ckcumference, instead of being composed of, 
small pieces oflead, consisted of stones half as large as a man's fist with 
wholes in them. Lieutenant Wellsted speaks of the Janahab fishing lor 
sharks on the kirbah on this coast. 

These tribes have certainly made but little progress in civilization; 
but those which remain to be mentioned, as we proceed along these 
coasts in the observant company of Dr* Carter, are still lower in the 
scale of intelligence and social economy. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

1. Bombay Bible Society, 

The following extracts are from the report for 1851, which has only 
lately appeared in print, 

u Since we met together Inst year, the Committee would remind yon, that 
our late President, the Right Reverend Dr, Carr, who had previously re¬ 
visited England on furlough hus retired from that scene of zealous and 
devoted labour in Christ, which he so long adorned by his truly Christian 
character, end in which he gave his time and energies with unliving and 
devoted zeal to whatever seemed calculated to advance Ihe kingdom oflhe 
Lord our Saviour, and to promote the best interests, both temporal and 
eternal, of mankind. In him the Society has lost a counsellor and support 
On whose wisdom, benevolence, and unflagging devotion to the work in 
which they are engaged, they could at, all times rely. 

The Committee desire at the same time to welcome most cordially hi# 
successor, who, with the devoted attachment to the cause of the Bible 
which charaoLerized him in another sphere, has kindly and promptly acced¬ 
ed to iheir respectful request that he would preside on the present occa¬ 
sion.* 

* The Right Rev. Dr. Harding wa» elected permanent prendent of the Society at it 
ttipual meetmff.-ftrfff. 
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A melancholy duty remains,—Death has been agairt amongst us. In 
alluding to the death of the Rev. T. Jenom, late Secretary of the Socie¬ 
ty, the Committee desire to record their deep sorrow for his departure, 
and their high Kensc of the truly Christian zeal anti fidelity with which, 
during the brief space granted to him by the Lord to labour in that sphere 
he discharged ils important duties. 

Ou the total issues ol th j pasl year the Committee have to report a very 
great diminution, compared with those of 1850. In the former year, the 
total issues amounted to 6,517. Last year, the aggregate issues were 
3,517 j or less than those of the former year by 3,930. When, however 
we come to examine the issues in detail, the feelings ofdisappointment 
which the above statement setms calculated to excite, will he at least di¬ 
minished The grants in 1850 amounted to 5,913 ; those of lS5i only to 
1,314, or less Ilian those of 1850 by 3,599. The gi ants of 1851, indeed* 
appear further diminished by ihe fact that a considerable portion of Scrip- 
rures granted in that year, were given on the understanding that the sale 
of them should be from lime to lime accounted tor by those Id whom they 
were granted- However vve might be disposed to regret so greal a rlimt- 
nu I mu in grants of Scriptures from the depository, ivc must reflect that 
many more sources of supply of Strip!ures in the vernacular longues arc 
now open than formerly ; and I ha I the Committee are slmidily endeavour¬ 
ing to suhsiilule for free grants, as much as possihle, the sale of Sciip- 
Iui-m, The above difference in Lire grants of the iwo years is farther ac¬ 
counted for by the fact of a large grant made in 1350 lo ihe Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, for his missionary lour in Sindh, ihe firs I made in that province. 

Under Ihe head of sale ol Scriptures, >otir Commit lee are able to report 
a considerable increase (luring the past year. The Scriptuves sold have 
nmounted to 2,203, whilst those of 1859 were 1,034, thus giving an excess 
in 1851 of 5139 over the sales of 1850. 

The gross income of the past year from local sources, a moulded to Rs 
3,137-2-4, or in excess of the gross income of 1859, as slated, in ihe last 
year's Report, to the amount of Rs. 914-19-7. 

The gross expenditure of 1851 reached the sum of Us. 4,979-8, thus 
exceeding the gross income from local sources, and Ilial loo when extra¬ 
ordinary means were resorted to, to extend the subscription list, by the 
sum of Ra, 1.342-5 3; nml it will be found that on ihe whole money tran¬ 
sactions of the year, Ihe balance is reduced from Rs. 2,216-2-7, to Rs. 
357 13-11, shewing a decrease of Rs. 1,853-4 8. This decrease is caused 
by the heavy expenses incurred in the printing of Scriptures during the 
year, an increasing source of expense. 

The Committee continue actively to carry out their various enterprises 
of revising and printing Ihe Scriptures in the native languages. 

The Polyglot edition of the Gospel according to St, Matthew, mention¬ 
ed in former Reports, is all in type, and copies will soon be hound and 
r^ady fur use. The edition consists, 1st, of 250 copies in English and 
Marathi in separate columns on the leil hand page, and in Gujarati and 
Sanskrit on the right hand pane, and makes an Svo. volume of nhni.it 250 
pages. And, 2nd, of 250 copies in English, Maralhf, Gujarati, and Hin¬ 
dustani, printed in the manner above-mentioned, with the Sanskrit at the 
close of Ihe volume, making a book of about 3€0 pages. The printing, in^ 
eluding the proof reading, has been a work requiring much care and labor, 
and exhibiting as ii does ihe same chapters and verses in so many Indiau 
languages, and all so arranged as to admit of being easily compared with 
each other, the work, the Committee believe, will be highly valued and 
very useful to some classes of people both European and Native. It is (he 
intention of the Committee that this edition shall be disposed of at the 
cost price. 
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ll w a A mentioned in the last Annua) Report that the Commit lets had re* 
solved to print an edition of 1,000 copies of ihe Old Testament m Maritbf, 
proceeding in the usual order of the respective Books, In the early part 
of the year now dosing, the Committee, after much inquiry and conside¬ 
ration in respect to ihe kind of type and paper most suitable to be used, 
resolved to increase the edition to 1,500 copies, as follows* viz., 1*000 
copies to be printed in large fivo. size on thin paper, and 500 copies in 410- 
size, on the paper furnished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Committee hope to see the whole Bible in Svo and also in 4io in 
one volume, and these not thicker than English Bible* of their classes 
often are. 

it may proper here to mention the stale in winch the Old Testament 
was when this edition was taken in hand. The books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and 1st and 2nd Samuel, were revised some years ago. 
Concerning these books the Translation Committee passed the following 
resolution : 

“ Whereas the Books of Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and 1st and 
2nd Samuel, were formerly examined by the Translation Committee, and 
the editions in present use have thus been approved : 

sc Resolved—That no revision, properly so called, of these books be 
made for the edition of the Old Testament nosv commenced; but that with 
a view to the correction of any observed and obvious errors, interleaved 
copies bo circulated among at least 4 Members of the Committee, nndthat 
any proposed alteration which shall be approved by $ of these Members, 
shall be mailfe*” 

All the other books of the Old Testament were translated by the late 
Reverend A. Graves, of the American Mission, or by the late Hew 
J. B* Dixon, of the Church Mission, and they were ell printed as they 
were prepared by their respective translators. Of most of these book* 
only one small edition had been printed, and oil of them had been 
out of print forborne time—some of them for several years. Considerable 
tfabor had been bestowed upon some of these books by different Member* 
rof the Committee* but no book had been sufficiently examined to be in a 
state for being re-printed, according to the usage and rules which had been 
prescribed and hitherto followed in preparing and printing revised editions. 
Concerning ail these books the Committee passed the following resolu¬ 
tions ; 

u Uesolved^That in examining these books and preparing any revised 
copy of them for Ihe press, the opinions of the respective translators, a» 
expressed in their work, be taken and considered as the vote or opinion of 
one member of the Committee, 

** Resolved—That each of these books be examined by four member* 
of the Committee, of whom two are expected to examine them thoroughly 
—the other two, if they find it not convenient to do more, limiting their 
examinations to the alterations which have been proposed. 

Resolved—That all proposed alterations which shall have the votes of 
three members, b© made in preparing each hook for the press. 

14 In this way the proposed alterations which shall be made, will have 
the same authority for them which the unaltered text has, viz. the trans¬ 
lator and the two members who thoroughly examined them..** 

There were other important subjects which required the consideration 

the Committee, ns words for the names and titles ol the Deity, iheol<^ 
gical terms and peculiar words and phrases, the manner of writing and 
pronouncing the Scripture proper names, the manner of writing and 
©pelting words of unsettled orthography, names in natural history, the 
N** of capital letters, and marks and point* of punctuation, so convenient 
and useful in the English and other languages of Europe, but es yet scarce* 
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ly known or vised in the language of this country* Much consideration 
was given to these ami some similar subjects, anil the most important 
questions connected with (hem were circulated among the members ol the 
Committee, and some other persons supposed to be competent judges in 
such matters, at the Out stations as* well as in Bombay. All the opinions, 
criticisms, and remarks were obtained in writing, and are preserved for 
reference and future use, It was necessary these questions should his 
considered ami agreed upon before the final icvisionof any pari could be 
made, and much time was required for this preliminary work before the 
printing could be commenced. To complete the Pentateuch was the 
utmosL that the Committee expected to accomplish during this year, and 
this expectation has been realized. All the Pentateuch has been printed 
Considerable progress has been made in the revision of the historical 
hooks. The printing of these will he commenced eavly in the ensuing 
year, and will be carried forward a.s fast as the respective hooks can have 
the required revision , and then be prepared for I he Press. 

Whilst the Committee look to the labours of the Gujarath{ Translation 
Coimmil.ee for supplying I heir depository with Scriptures in that language, 
the following resolution was also passed at the meeting of the Committee, 
May btb 3 ISoI : — 

n Proposed by the Rev, Dr. Stevenson, 

Seconded by the llcv. J. V. Taylor; — 

* f Resolved also in the mean time tkai as the Rev, Hormazdj[ PesLonji 
and Dhftnjibhai Naurojt arc in Bombay and wilt undertake to correct the 
Press, an edition of the New Testament be immediately proceeded with 
according to the old translation of the Surat edition, and such slight and 
necessary changes as these two gentlemen, in union with the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, may approve of.—The edition to consist of 1,000 copies through¬ 
out, and 2, QUO of the Gospels and Acts, and to be in 12 itiOh and sum]] 
type.” 

The Commiltoo have the satisfaction to report that the work authorized 
in this resolution is being vigorously and satisfactorily prosecuted, having 
proceeded us far as the Acts of the Apostles :* r 

The Committee’s correspondents for the last year arc the Rev. J* Mit¬ 
chell, Puna, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and Mr. F. Stuart in charge of the Puntf 
branch depository'. 

Mr. James Mitchell writes as follows 

M 1 have continued as formerly to use in our Marathi schools, as class 
books, portions of your Inins I ali on, with which you have kindly supplied 
me. Whatever is Urns read, is carefully explained to Ihe pupils by myself 
and the catechists, who aid me in the management of the schools, in tins 
way all who pass our vernacular schools, receive a knowledge of God** 
truth directly from the sacred page, as well as from catechisms and other 
Christian publications, which they see along with the Bible. In the course 
of their studies, even those who never advance beyond our vernacular semi¬ 
naries, obtain a very complete knowledge of the great doctrines of salva¬ 
tion. Wc find no obstacle to the working out of this system of instruction, 
except that which is offered by the vicinity of the Government Schools, 
which exclude all Biblical instruction ; and which lam sorry to say, in 
some cases, lends greatly to confirm the people in any prejudices or dis¬ 
likes they may have conceived to the Divine word. In situations where 
Government Schools do not exist, I am happy to say, our schools are in as 
great demand as ever; so had we means they could be extended to every 
such town and village of the country. It is a great pity that the friends of 
Bible instruction are so few, or so circumscribed in their means of aiding 
ut. We have at present six vernacular schools, all in Pun& or its imme- 
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di&tft vicinity; two of these are larger containing each about 100 scholars ; 
the rest are smaller * containing on an average from 25 to 30 scholars each 
—Tha two larger schools are attended by boy a of the higher classes ; the 
rest by low caste boys. One of them is aLiendcd hy Tamul people chil¬ 
dren, another hy Bhangis (sweepers) entirely, as no other cnsle will asso¬ 
ciate with them. The teacher is a converted Brahmin !—'The other two 
are attended hy Par wans. Were it not for our schools, these lower caste 
children would be entirely neglected, as the Government most unjustly ex¬ 
cludes them from all its educational institutions, 

* In the mission English Institution, the Bible is constantly perused bylho 
two higher classes. 1 myself daily hear them read, and expound to them 
their Bible lessons. All the other classes receive religious instruction, and 
will have I he Bible put into their hands in due time. I have gladly avail¬ 
ed myself of the considerate resolution of your Committee, to allow the 
youth in the schools to purchase the Bible at half price, and have conse¬ 
quently received supplies of the sacred volume on these terms for their 
Use, During the year, the two classes mentioned have had fully expound¬ 
ed to them the Gospels hy St, Matthew and St, John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans, We* as believers in tbe Bible, 
know that the natural, the unconverted mind, in all lands, is ernnitv to it* 
as it is to its author, God himself; hut we are grieved when we find unne¬ 
cessary difficulties thrown in the way of our inculcating its doctrines on the 
minds of any portion of the young around iif. This grief we have lately 
experienced in all its hitlerness, from the Board of Education—the Go¬ 
vernment opening an English school in our immediate neighhoihood, in 
the Camp Sudrier Bazar, and consequently withdrawing some of our pupils 
The necessity for this interference Is far from obvious, as the Puna Col¬ 
lege itself, with all it* classes irnd teachers, is not more than a mile and a 
hall or two miles off. Surety had there been no desire lo obstruct our way, 
a zeal for ihe advancement of general Education, instead of thus, as it 
were, entering into the labours of others, they would have sent their teach¬ 
ers and monitors lo some other locality, where there is no English School, 
many of which could be pointed out. Notwithstanding all these obstacles 
from friends or foes, the Bible shall triumph, and shall continue, as it has 
done, to enlighten anil bless mankind. God bath said that his word shall 
not return to him void.” 

Dr. Wilson thus writes;— 


,f .Every year enhances the Bible Society-in my estimation. Jt is an In¬ 
stitution needed by and fitted for every country on the face of the globe 
In India, it is destined, in union with other Christian agencies, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, lo accomplish a work of unspeakable magnitude and import¬ 
ance. The Scripture, given by inspiration of Sod, which it translates and 
circulates, addresses the understanding, conscience, and heart of the peas¬ 
ant and prince, the priest and ihe philosopher, It.makes war against every 
system of error and delusion which has ever existed or can exist in ihe 
human soul. It is the voice of truth itself calling upon men of every varie¬ 
ty of character and culture to recognize Jehovah as the only Sovereign of 
heaven and earth; His welt-beloved Son as the only Redeemer and Savi¬ 
our of the lost ; and His Holy Spirit ns the only Enlightener, Regenera¬ 
tor, Sanctifier, and Comforter of God 1 ,’! people. ’The majesty, sublimity 
purity, tenderness, and harmony of its substance and style ; -its unswerv¬ 
ing loyalty to God, and perfect adaptation to the wants and aspirations of 
man as the creature of both time and eternity; and its corroboration by 
irnlory, miracles, and prophecy; and its divine effects in the improvement 
ana advancement of the human race, form a variety and amount of evi- 
deuce in its behalf, which is irresistible by every candid mind, and the 
force of which is often felt even when it cannot be formally stated and ex- 
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pounded, its dissemination throughout this great country, so remarkably 
distinguished both in ancient and modern times for its apostasy from God 
and goodness ; and its exhibition to young and old, both by the preceptor 
and preacher, is evidently accompanied in every instance by the diffusion 
of light, and in some eases, most encouraging to our faith ami patience, by 
Ihe origination and growth of spiritual Me, The missionary sees end feels 
its workings ntid movements in the native community ; and he is led to 
believe that they have only to be continued, directed, and empowered by 
the providence and Spirit of God, to accomplish all the hallowed and won¬ 
drous changes which the promises of God lead us to expect, and Christian 
benevolence urges us to seek. 

f *Such considerations as those to which 1 have now referred, afford the 
highest encouragement to ns in our Bible translation and circulation, inde¬ 
pendently of the spiritual indications of success, which from time Lo time 
1 (trust themselves on our attention. One indication of the latter kind, 
however, I may now mention. Otic of the copies of the Scriptures distri¬ 
buted some years ago in the Goa territories, it has come to tny knowledge, 
arrested the attention of a candidate for the Romish ministry, and so influ¬ 
enced Ids mind as to lead him to abandon his intention of completing his 
orders in the idolatrous Papal Church. After a season of instruction and 
probation, under the mission of the Free Church of Scotland in Bombay, 
he lately entered the Protestant Church in connexion with this comimi* 
tiioiK 

Sh Bombay Tract anj> Book Society. 

The twenty-third annual report contains ample evidence that this so¬ 
ciety is carrying on its operations with ils accustomed and even encreasert 
vigour. The following are extracts from that interesting document, 

‘'Nrw Publications. —An English work, ihe Life of Mohammad, a 
volume of 1?4 pages, Imho., has been prepared and published during the 
past year. For this the Society is indebted to the liev. Geo. Bowen. It 
so happened that the book issued from Ihe press during the lime of the 
JVlusalman riots; consequently it excited an unexpected degree of in¬ 
terest, and nearly the whole edition was sold in the course of » Jew weeks. 
The Marathi and Gujarati translations of this work are often inquired 
for. These are in course of preparation > and, it is hoped, will bo publish¬ 
ed at an early day. 

Compendium of the Bible. This tract, which contains a brief but 
interesting com pend of Bible History mingled with doctrinal instruction, 
wns written several years since by the Rev. D.O. Allen, and has been re¬ 
peatedly printed by the American Mission, 

Lx whom shall we trust T This is a translation, by a Native 
writer, under the guidance and superintendence of Ihe Rev, J. M. 
Mitchell, of a well known Marathi tract. Il is in the form of Abhangs, 
and in the metre most generally employed by the celebrated poet Tuka- 
inui. It is hoped that this is but the commence meut of a scries of metrical 
Marathi tracts. 

Na'ua van BaLva', Htc. No, 6 of the Mar&thi 32mo. Series. This 
is mi account of an individual who was born at Pimpurdf, a small village 
about 16 miles east of Wai ? and as many north from Sat aid.* The tract 
also gives an account of a famous Hindu Guru* the way in. which he treat 
cd his diseipjes, the manner of his worship, etc. In conclusion, the 
Hindu belief in the necessity of a guru who can deliver Si is disciples from 
siu, and secure for them the favor of God and final salvation, is set forth 
as a great truth,—the insufficiency of the gurus in whom the people now 
rrust is shown, and the reader is directed Lo Christ as the sadguru who 

* Sec Oiicii1[il Chrtslimi fipeciatur for ItJilt).— -JZdit, 

Thief Series Vol, III No. b JO 
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alone car deliver from sin —as the Good Shepherd who givcLh hr a life for 
the sheep. The author is the Rev. R. W. Hume* The latter portion of 
Lb is tract is also published as No. 3 t of the gratuitous series. 

Child's Picture Book, No. 6, MarSlhf 33uio. Series, A Hindus- 
thani edition of this tract was published last year by this Society. A 
Gujarati translation by the Rev. Mr. Clarkson has also been prepared 
and published during the year. 

H 1x3 du Domestic Reform,—T his little work, which contains many 
judicious suggestions suited to the stale of Hindu Society, was* wilh the 
exception of'the concluding section, prepared by Mr. Govindji Najayan 
Teacher In the Free Church Institution, Bombay. 

The Gospel Catechism, No, 19, Gujarathb This is a translation 
by the Rev, D. Waurojf of the excellent Marathi tract of the same name. 
An edition in the bi-lingual form,—the Marathi and Gujarathf being on a 
opposite pages —has also been issued. 

The True Cross, by Malun, ei work admirably suited to Romanists, 
and scarcely less so to Protestants, has been translated into Portuguese 
and an edition of 500 copies ordered to be printed. This work is also in 
process of translation into Marathi. 

To the Pars! Gujanitht Series, in addition to lhose mentioned in the 
last Report, three new tracts have been added ; viz., A Second Letter 
to a Paksi, addressed to the same individual as the first letter, in which 
some of the Internal Evidences of Christianity arc presented in a popular 
form; A Letter to a Zoroastuian Friend, l^y the same author, in 
which certain points of the Zoroastrian and Christian faith are contrasted. 
These are Nos. 2 and 3, of the Series. 

The Polytheism of the Parris, No. 4. After a brief statement 
regarding the character of God ond our relations to Him the question is 
asked whether 1 he Farsis are worshippers of this only living ami true God. 
In replying to this tnquiiy, the Author quotes a number of passages from 
the acknowledged sacred books of the Farsis, which clearly prove their 
religion to be polytheistic. The sin and folly of worshipping the creature 
instead of the Creator is then pointed out; also the folly of trusting to Ihe 
mediation of angel or any oilier created being ; and the reader in conclu¬ 
sion is pointed to the great Mediator, who by the sacrifice of Himself lias 
taken away the sin of the world, and who is able to save to the uttermost 
all who came unto God through Him. 

Cocoanut^day, el small (met of eight pages, lias been added to the 
Marathi gratuitous series. The first part treats of the ceremonies of 
Shravan, particularly the annual atonement for sin, and the renewal of the 
sacred cord. The latter portion is an earnest remonstrance against the 
Worship of the sea, especially on Cocoanut-day, and an expostulation with 
those who worship inanimate nature instead of the great Creator and Sus- 
tamer of all things. 

A Marathi translation nT Nature's Wontjers, one of the publications 
of the Parent Society, has been sanctioned, and will, it is hoped soon make 
its appearance. Further mention of this is deferred for the present* 

Through the liberality of a triend of the Society, the Committee were 
enabled, early in the year, to offer a Prize of Rs. 100 for the best Essay in 
Marathi on Female Education. Five Essays have been received and are 
now under examination. It is hoped that the successful Essay may be 
judged worthy of publication** 

Thus, during the year, one work in English, ten in Marathi', three in 
Gujaratf, three in Pfsrsi*Gujarati and one in Portuguese ; — in all eighteen 
publications, have received the sanction of the Committee. Only a part 

4 The priifl ul Hu. JQO for Ihc best Essay been gained hy Baba Pactmanji, 3 lmkrw 
mi the free General Assembly’*; InslitiHion 
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of these lift re been printed; but it is hoped that the remainder lvill make 
their appearance during the coming year. 

In addition to these, a Marathi* Translation of one of the publications of 
the Parent Society—The Mother at Home, by the Rev. J\ S r C. Abbott, 
—has been prepared and offered to the Society by a gentleman of the Un- 
covenanted Service who is well acquainted with the language. 

Painting. The Lives of hie C-xsars, translated into MarMhi by Mr. 
S any attain RAmchandra* Inis been revised by the Rev. Dr Stevenson, and 
carried through the press under his superintendence. It is illustrated by 
the same cuts as the English Edition, 

The Gujarat l Translation of this work by the Rev. H. Pcstonjt ? is also 
completed, and partly primed. 

The Like of Luther, translated into Marathi by a gentleman con¬ 
nected with the Revenue Survey in the Southern Mar At Ih Country, has 
been revised and carried through the press by the Rev* Robert Nesbit. 

Barth’s Old Testament Bijjle Stories, translated into Marathi 
by Mr. RA midland ra NArayan, has been revised and carried through the 
press by llm Rev, Gen. Bowen. 

Of the First Book for Chiliirkn in GuiarfU translated from the 
Marathi by the Rev, J. V. Taylor, an edition of 2,500 copies was printed 
without revision. These, in the course of a few mouths, were all dispos¬ 
ed of, and, in the mean time the tract was revised by the Gujarati Com- 
iniilec. A second and larger edition has since been printed. 

Five hundred copies of the first, five tracts of the Marathi J9mo, Scries 
have been printed consecutively and form a volume of 32J pages called 
Pleasing Instruction. 

Of the first seven tracts of the 32iuo. Marathi Series, 500 copies paged 
consecutively have been issued. Tins is called Hatha Ma*la*, — the 
string of gems,—and contains 224 pages. 

The first six tracts of the ISmo. Marathi Series have also been publish¬ 
ed as a volume. Tins is called Dkahma PftA.HEQi>£f, and contains 239 
pages. These are valuable additions to the bound volumes of tlie Society. 
They contain a great amount of important truth, aud deserve an extensive 
circulation. 

The last report mentioned that the Glorv np Jf.sus Christ, in Sans¬ 
krit, had been approved, and was about to bo nepiintctL In addition to 
the 6anskritj the Hindi translation has been printed on the same page. 
This will greatly increase the value of the work in the case of those im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with Sanskrit. In this hb lingual form, the work 
mokes a beautifully printed volume of 153 pages, including the English 
abridgment at the commencement. 

The printing done during Lho year is as follows :— 


No, 

English. 

Ed. 

Pages. 

topics. 


Life of Moliam mad — -—~-—-——— ——* 

1st 

US 

500 


Marathi Books. 





Lives of the Csesars^™^ -- - 

1st 

205 

500 


Pleasing Instruction 

1st 

320 

500 


Barth’s Bible Stories,“Old Testament——— 

1st 

185 

1,500 i 


Life of Luther* - - . „ 

1st 

170 

500 


Ratna Mata———»--—,—.—- 

1st 

524 

500 


Dharma Prabodb—.—- — —, 

1st 

239 

500 


Marathi 32 mo. Series. 




e 

Account ofNarayan Bawa—r. -^ 

lit 

40 

5,000 

7 

ChihPs Picture Book- ---- 

2nd 

32 

5,000 
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No. 

Marathi Series. 

Ed. 

t*ages. 

Cflpifj. 

1 

1 

First Book for Children ___ 

23rd 

44 

10,000 

3 

The Three Worlds 

7th 

22 

4,000 

4 

Gospel Catechism 

m 

3S 

1,000 

5 

Pilgrimages and Cholera.—----- 

4\h 

36 

2,500 

6 

Compendium of the Bible ---*- 

5th 

71 

3,000 ! 

I 

Marathi 1 '2 m c>. Series. 

Moral Stories , 

5th 

S3 

2,500 

2 

The Ayali and her Lady 

6th 

06 

2,500 

3 

Instructive Stories for Childi eu __*__ 

6th 

60 

2,500 

4 

The Village School----- 

5th 

36 

2,500 

5 

Summary of Scripture Doctrines ^,—*— 

3 th 

74 

2,500 


Tract$ not numbered t Marathi. 
Elementary Catechism 

13lh 

2S 

4,000 


Hindu Domestic Reform.**-.**«*—- 

1st 

60 

2,000 

2 

Marathi Gratuitous Series, 

Coeoanut Day -- 

1st 

8 

5,000 

3 

On Ihe Choice of a Guru - _ .— __ 

1st 

S 

4,000 

1 

Marathi, Mod Series. 

First Book for Children ___ 

21th 

50 

3,000 

2 

Good Tidings_______ 


34 

2,000 

3 

4 

Fhree Worlds 

Compendium of the Bible 

6lh 

132 

2,000 

2,000 


Marathi Metrical Tract, 
hi whom shall we Trust 1 ---— 

1st 

37 

1,000 

U 

Gujarati 

Henry and his Bearer « 

1st 

97 

2*000 

15 

Puna Conversations —__._,_ 

1st 

106 

2,000 

17 

First Book for Children*-*-*—,- 

1st 

44 

2,000 

i a 

Do. do. do. *—---- 

2nd 

44 

6,SOU 

13 

Child 3 'f Picture Book —-——^ r ^ n . r ^ rr .- 

1st 

32 

5,000 i 

19 

Gospel Catechism —___ 

let 

45 

2,000 

2 

Pfirst Gujarati. 

A Second Letter to a Piirsi 

1st 

47 

1,000 

3 

Letter to a Zoroastrian Friend 

1st 

21 

2,000 

4 

The Polytheism of the 

1st 

43 

1,000 

5 

Examination of Parsi Religion 

1st 

34 

1,000 


Marathi end Gujarathi Bi-linguali 
Gospel Catechism--—--... 


87 

1,000 


Sanskrit and Hindi. Bi-Ungual. 

The Glory of Jesus Christ-^-- 

1 

153 

500 

j 

Jifinrfusfaau and English. Bi-lingual. 
Sermon on the Mount and Relative Duties— 


61 

500 
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This, including the 4 f 50D hound volumes, shows a total of 72,€0G in 
Marathi, 19,500 in Gujarati, 5,000 in l J arsf Gujarati, 1,000 in Marathi 
and Gujav&U* 500 English, 500 Sanskrit and Hindi, anil 500 in English 
and Hindusthanl—in all 05,500 publications, of which 2,GOO arc in the bi¬ 
lingual form. 

Circulation ay the Society’s Publications- The issues from 
I he Depository during ilie past year have been, in Marathi 52,610 ; in 
GtijarnU and Pars! Gujarati 12,243; in Hindi 2,536; in English 597; in 
Hindustani 2350 ; bi-lingmi] publications 1,254; in Portuguese, Sanscrit, 
Persian, Canarese and Tamil 1,150;—total of publications issued 73,7(10. 
Tliis does not include Engl is 3 1 publications from England and America. 

With the exception of the two small tracts belonging to the Gratuitous 
Series, a box. of books sent to Benares in excLhangc for Hindi and other 
publications, nml u trifling grant to vernacular libraries, these have all 
been sold at the established rates; or granted according to general rules, no 
the express condition of their being sold at their Society's prices by a col¬ 
porteur, and (ho avails devoted to the payment of his salary. This system 
has been strictly adhered to during the past four years, and with most 
satisfactory results. So far as the Committee are aware, it has received 
the cordial approval of all the missionaries in Western India, and of the 
public at large. I Is feasibility and its peculiar adaptedness to the circum- 
jlances of this country have been fully established. Its advantages over 
the system of gratuitous circulation are many and obvious, inasmuch as it 
opens the way for tic. employment of Native colporteurs and, through 
them, for scattering iracls am! books, not simply in the vicinity of inis* 
sionary stations and on occasional lours, but over the whole country. And 
not only may books in this way be carried to the. distant villages, but they 
are sure logo into the hands of those who will value and presene them. 
Tracts which may be obtained for Ihc asking will generally he regarded as 
of little worth, and will exert far less iniluence than when bought and paid 
for. In this latter case they are preserved and valued as property . They 
are objects of thought and interest. They are read ; perhaps re-read ; and 
should their contents not be approved, instead of being destroyed, they 
will often be sold to others at (heir market value. 

When the Committee lirsl resolved to adopt the principle of demanding 
a small price for their publications, it was fully expected that the circula¬ 
tions would, for a lime at least, be considerably diminished. “But, 7 ’ said 
the Report for that year, “it by no means follows from this that loss good 
will on the whole be done Should the circulation be at first reduced lo 
one-tenth of what it has been for some years past, the Committee would 
slill be disposed to persevere in the experiment.” The decision to adhere 
at all events, lo the principle ad opted, secured the success of the experi¬ 
ment, which doubtless would have failed had it been attempted in a falter¬ 
ing spirit. 

From the lime that a fixed price was placed upon the Society's publica¬ 
tions, they have assumed a new importance in the eyes of the Native popu¬ 
lation ; and the circulations, instead uf diminishing, has doubled and trebled 
during the past four years. Many who would have received with indiffer¬ 
ence, and treated with neglect, books offered gratuitously, have eagerly 
paid their money for these same publications when converted into property 
by being procurable only by purchase. The very fact of their being offer¬ 
ed for sale has awakened a desire to possess and peruse them. And the 
purchase and careful perusal of one has led to the purchase ami perusal of 
another, ami another. A new habit of reading Is thus formed and an in¬ 
creased readiness to purchase books is engendered,* 

* The increased circulation of die Society's publications is mi Lo be attributed solilv 
in (be value ;iimriind in them from a price having been pn! upon them. hni also tn ihV 
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The Co mmittee would by no men ns assume the ground that tracts should 
in no rase be given gratuitously to Natives. Missionaries and others may 
often judge it expedient to Lend or give tracts in peculiar circumstances. 
With a view to this, three small tracts of eighL pages each have been issued 
ns the commencement of a gratuitous series, which may be available to all 
who desire them. Masters may also very property purchase tracts and 
books as presents for their servants who are able to read ; and all may do 
the same for their Native friends and acquaintances. And it may be add¬ 
ed, that these will he far more grate fully received, far more valued, and 
be also far more likely to prove useful to their recipients when it is known 
that the donor has paid their full value,* instead of obtaining them gra¬ 
tuitously from a Benevolent Society, ami thus exercising his generosity 
and his benevolent feelings without expense. Indeed one prominent evil 
of iho plan of indiscriminate, gratuitous tract circulation is that no grati- 
titude is awakened in the bosom of the recipients. It is supposed that the 
gift cost the giver nothing, hence no kindly feeling is awakened ; and since, 
as a matter of property, it hag no value, it is too often received with incltf- 
ferencc anti treated with neglect! 

Hitherto the Committee have not been in a condition to undertake the 
work of colfartage y but they rejoice that this is so extensively prosecuted 
by some of the Missions. This system the Committee regard as a most 
important means of spreading light among the native population. It is in¬ 
deed difficult to see how the country at large can, at present, be systema¬ 
tically reached in any other way. And they entertain the fervent hope 
t hat ere long it may be extended not only over the whole of Western India 
but throughout the whole of this benighted countryr The Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture and other Christian publications may thus be brought to the very 
doors of the people ; an increased desire for education will in this way be 
excited, and light and knowledge he diffused through ihc land. 

English Publications.—O f the excellent publications of the Parent 
Society a larger number than usual have gone into circulation. The re¬ 
ceipts from this source are R?. 3,4'26; being more than double those of 
1849, ami more than three and a halftimes those of 1848.” 

Tho correspondence attached to the report is of an interesting character; 
but we have not room for extracts. 

3. Obituary Rev. Cb Lacey. 

We regret to announce the decease of the Itev. C. Lacey, of Cuttack, 
cm the 8th January. He had occupied that part of the Mission field for 
the long period of twenty-eight years, with exemplary faithfulness and 
zeal, and no ordinary success.—The following particulars, derived from 
the funeral sermon preached by his surviving colleague, the Rev, Dr. Sut¬ 
ton, may be interesting. 

Mr. Lacey was born at Iloton, in Leicestershire, about January, 1799. 
His parents were substantial members of the Wesleyan Society. He was 
brought to a saving interest in Christ, in his 16th year, at Loughborough, 
under the ministry of the Rev. T. Stevenson, of the General Baptist con¬ 
nection. There, and in the surrounding villages, he began^ after a time to 

superior style in which they have been done up, Ihc introduction of pictures the employ* 
ment of hawkers and the fact that some of (horn bear Jess directly than formerly mi the 
subject of religion.— Edit, 

* but the price actually put upon the tracts of (.he society, is much short of their cost.— 
Edit, 

f There is iruih in this reasoning, but it is still expedient for missionaries to mention 
that the books and tracts which they circulate are mainly the gill of benevolent institutions 
both in this country and in Europe and America. It is also expedient for them especially 
to encourage the circulation of diose works which explain and impress the doctrines 
which they deliver to the natives vivo voce,— Edit. 
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exercise his gifts as a Preacher. On May 7lh, 1523, he was ordained a 
Mistionary to India ; readied Calcutta in September ; and took tip his re¬ 
sidence in Cuttack, on the 20th December, of the same year. He was 
devoted to Ms duties; but, owing lo so many years passing away in appar¬ 
ently fruitless labour, he was long in deep depression. His first Chapel 
was built in 1526. At IhuL lime, notwithstanding all that had been done 
previously, his little Church consisted but of 12 members; one only being 
a native, and lie too had been baptized at Seranipore, The others were 
Ihfifowr Missionaries, one other European member, and six East Indians, 
Up to the time of his death 229 natives t besides Europeans and East In¬ 
dians,, had been added to the Church ; and it then consisted oT133 mem¬ 
bers* or, adding, as seems proper* those in Choga, 199, including the 
European and East Indian members. 

By his robust frame, his stature, his distinct enunciation, lbs mental 
habits, ami, above all, by his love Lo lbs work, his ini crest in the people, 
and his lucid, frequent, and animated repetitions of the grand truths of 
the Gospel, he was peculiarly fitted for usefulness in the missionary field. 
He also made some literary efforts, having revised and edited Khri&i Bi- 
barana Ararat, and transit led Barth’s Church History, and Puny tin's 
Holy War, and edited several Tracts. But the leading characteristic of 
his life was his aptitude for preaching to the natives in the bazaars, and 
villages around Cuttack. He learned the language, not by severe study, 
but by a peculiar facility in picking up words and phrases, imitating modes 
of utterance, and by a readiness in entering into petty details with every 
body. IS We often us<d to smile at lb in’ s said Dr, Sutton, “ when sitting 
on his heels, I limit) fashion, talking to some old woman with fish or vege¬ 
tables, or holding a controversy with any casual caller at his house. No 
mutter to Ibm who, or what they were ; he had something to say, and was 
willing to hear. Hence his proficiency in the common colloquial language 
of the peopled J 

Though his last illness was severe and trying, he v as enabled to bear it 
as becomes the Christian—with resigned and hopeful trust in that Saviour, 
fur whose sake he hud been so long labouring. His sufferings, ere he died^ 
were alleviated ; and, at last, his spirit departed, so gently that the precise 
moment could hardly be ascertained, about half past lour of the morning 
above-mentioned.— Madras Christum Instructor. 

T Annua e Meeting ok the Calcutta Auxiliary Chuiich Mis¬ 
sion ahy Society. 

This meeting was held on Friday, 20th February, at the Town Ilnlb 
and was well attended. 

The Hon’blc Mr, Jackson was voted into the Chair, the Bishop having 
written to express his inability to preside, owing to the state o! his health 
and important engagements. 

A prayer was offered up by the J7nt\ Mr. Fisher, after which, the Sec¬ 
retary, Rev, G. G. C u timer t, read a short portion of the Report of I he 
Committee for the past year. 

11 A lively interest lias been displayed in many quarters in the proposed 
Church Mission to the Punjaub; and the Rev. Messrs, T. Fitzpatrick, 
M. A,, and ft* Clark, B. A., the Missionaries who are to commence it, 
have arrived, and are now in the Punjaub. A warm and active zeal for 
Missions, on the part of a number of friends at Juhbulporc, has induced 
the Church Missionary Society in England to consent to appeal to the 
Church in Britain, to furnish able and faithful men for a Mission for Cen¬ 
tral India, 

“ A considerable number of conversions of educated natives from Mis¬ 
sion schools, chiefly in connexion with bodies independent of this Sorieh 
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were recorded in the Report, and thaL Gyanendro MoJjuii Tagore was 
mentioned in particular, 

ct Increased efforts are also being made for preaching the Gospel, to the 
people,, in towns and villages, as well as nt their religious assemblages ■ 
and the Rev. Jf J. VVeilbrechl, and the Rev. T. G. Ray land* Secretary to 
the Corresponding Committee at Madras, 4 have voluntarily offered to re¬ 
linquish the comfort of a settled place of residence and sphere of duty, 
and give themselves to the work of itinerating Missionaries. A like feel¬ 
ing seems to be gaining strength in the other Missionary bodies. 

“ No new Missionaries have jotned since the last report, but a clergy¬ 
man ofhigh University attainments, standing and character, is said.io fte 
about to conic out as Principal ol the Benares Missionary College. 

11 The actual number of labourers connected with the Society are 311 
ordained Missionaries, and 2 uuordaiued; 22 European and East Indian 
assistants and teachers of a superior class, and 282 ordinary catechists, 
readers, and teachers. There nre about 100 schools in this Presidency in 
connexion with the Society, attended by above 6,000 youths, 1,25U of 
whom arc native Christians. 

£i! The funds of the Society are in a thriving condition. During the year 
ending September 30, 1851, the Committee have received Co.’s Rs. 
13,892'?, on account of the Local Fund, which is applied io Ihe building 
ol school-ho uses and chapels, and the maintenance of Christian boys' 
schools and orphan schools. This amount exceeds by Rs. 4,844, the re¬ 
ceipts of last year oil the same account, which is in great part owing to 
the liberality of one individual, whose name, however the Report does not 
give. 

16 The Committee have also received Cu.”s Ra 8,500 during the same 
period (and more since) Tor the Punjab Mission, inr which a special fund 
lias been opened, the whole receipts of which now amount to Ks. 18,000, 
besides about 11s. 14,000 more promised. The amount contributed and 
expended in the various local Missions, through out the Presidency, with¬ 
out passing through the hands of the Corresponding Committee, is believ ¬ 
ed to be Rs. 50,000, which hits been the average of late. Complete ac¬ 
counts have not yet come in, but a statement of details will be printed 
with the Report. Thai portion in connection with the Benares Mission 
alone amounts to R*j. 13.005. So that the whole receipt* of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Missions hi this Presidency exceed Us. 70,000 for 
the year, obtained in the country, 

11 Local Church Missionary Associations, both in Calcutta ami through¬ 
out Uie country, working willir separate Committees of their own, which 
always include [he Missionaries of the Society w^n on the spot, manage 
several minor branches of the Society’s work, and colled funds and dis¬ 
pose of them independently of the Corresponding Committee, usually 
with the most laudable care and judgment, 

rl Auxiliaries have also been formed in some, of the Queen’s regiments 
in this country, and the Secretary received at the same moment a contri¬ 
bution ironi three companies of H. M, Fifth, isi Fort William fur the re¬ 
lief of Native Christum widows and orphans of the Kishnaghm* Missions, 
and another from H. M, 70th at Cawnporu, for the formation of a Church 
of England Mission in the Punjaub, ol which they had heard from Mr, 
Fitzpatrick on his way up the country. 

“ Five training schools or classes for Native Christian Mission assis¬ 
tants, male and female, have been organized in Calcutta, Chupra, Solo, 
Benares, and Meerut; and endeavours are also being made to ini reduce 
industrial occupations among the growing Native Christian population. 33 

The speakers were the Rev* F. W. Ynu\, chaplain of Bilag'll pore; Lf. 
Col Clarke j the Rev. T. Sandys; H- Woodrow, Esq.; Capt R. Fv 
Sjmpson; am! the Itcv, J. T. D, Kidd .—Calcutta Christina Observer, 
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h—W rit of Habeas Corpus before the Supreme Court of 
Bombay in tiie Case of a Native Girl now in her 

FI F T EE N T11 \ KA R - 

Our readers may obtain a connected and summary view of this rase 
from the following extract from the editorial columns of the Bombay 
7imes } 1st June, 1S53. 

“ A rather noticeable case of Habeas Corpus, issued to the Rev, Dr. 
Wilson, was yesterday disc ussed in the Supreme Court before Sir Krskine 
Perry, Kt, It is one in which the interests both of civil and religious liberty 
ate concerned; amt must he particularly instructive to the caste, whom it 
more especially concerned, the Murat ha , die largest in mir immediate 
neighbourhood, and whose economic ingenuity in the cultivation of the soil, 
notwithstanding many disadvantages, is generally admired. The object of 
the writ was the presentation before the Court of the person of a young 
girl, admitted by both parlies to be now in her fifteenth year, and concern¬ 
ing whom it had been alleged on affidavit by her paternal grand in other am! 
a distant relative, that the father had neglected his duties to Her as a Hindu 
parent, forcing her against her will to embrace Christianity, refusing to 
marry her, though according to native notions of the lime of life, punishing 
her lor her opposition to Ids wishes, and carrying her oil', with the aid of 
Ihc Rev. Honmu/djv Feslonji, one of the Free Church Native .Missionaries, 
Irani her grandmother and other friends, to whom she had appealed for 
protection. The afTidavitii oi Dr. Wilson anil Mr. Hormazdji, which arc 
elsewhere given in our pjfper completely disprove these allegations and re¬ 
veal a very different shite of matters* The girl has been tong and carefully 
instructed ill Christianity in the Murallri Schools taught by her own father 
as Fanfoji, and lor a long period she has herself w ished to embrace Chris- 
Iiumty, Her grand mother’* party carried her off by violence from her 
fat bar’s house, and detained tier contrary to her will, till .she was rescued, 
with the help cij ihn Police, and placed m the Boarding School of the Free 
Church Mission. Mr. Dickinson, who appeared for Dr. Wilson maintained 
lhat the parties who obtained 1 he writ had no right In this privilege, and 
insisted that the Affidavits on his side should be read in repudiation of (ho 
falsehoods and insinuations of the party, which was to some extent grant 
ed. The judge retired to his private clnuribms with the girl mid her father 
and grandmother and friends and the counsel on Ixdli sides. He then pro 
posed that the gill should still further retire with her grandmother ami the 
Hindu interpreter, who was to report to him on the riubject of the inter 
view; but on Mr Divkinsoifs objecting and saying that the father was 
fhe parlv above all riihlh d In A private interview, hr did not insist on Ihh 
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pcuht. On the girl certifying, iri reply to the queries of the judge himself, 
that she hail never been ill used by her father, and that it was her own 
wish to embrace Christianity, he put the question, r Do you wish to go 
with your father or your grandmother. * On the girl having said, 'With 
my father/ she was committed to his earn, and forthwith sent by him to 
the Mission Boarding School, where she will be further instructed in our 
holy faitli, for which, as must be admitted, she has witnessed a good con- 
fessioti before many witnesses at a very early age. The legal case present¬ 
ed no difficulties, as her own choice and her father's authority were con¬ 
current, The inference seeing to t>e warranted, however, that had the ghT 
elected to go with her grand mother, she would have been freed from that 
parental authority for the support of which, in the case of natives under six¬ 
teen years of age, Sir Erskine Perry has on other occasions so strongly 
contended. For this we are far from blaming the judge, for religious liber¬ 
ty is a matter to be protected ag well as civil liberty, a a ably shown by the 
judges in the cases of Habeas Corpus discussed a few years ago in Madras 
and Calcutta.” 


The details of this ease we give at length, not only as interesting iti 
themselves, but as instruct! re to the natives in the general principles of 
civil and religious liberty as cognizable by English law. 

The following is the writ of Habeas Corpus, 

Habeas Corpus. 

’VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kjngdopi of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Fajtb, 
and so forth. To Reverend John Wilson, D.U., Greeting: 
We command you that you have before; us on the thirty-first 
day of May instant, at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of the same day, at the Court House of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, the body of Sayee, being detained 
under your custody (as is said), together with the day and 
cause of the taking and detaining of the said Sayee, by 
whatever name she may be called, in the same to undergo 
arid receive all and singular such things hr shall then and 
there be considered of her in that behalf, and that you have 
then and there this Writ. Witness Sir Erskiue Perry, 
Krnght, Chief Justice at. Bombay, the twenty-ninth day of 
May, in the year of our Lon) one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two. 



T. A* McKenzie, Sealer* 

The 29th day of May* 1852 

Mr, Barnett* Solicitor for the prosecution. 


ny me uourt. 

0. W, KetteueRj 
D epy, Clerk of the Crown. 


This writ, it will be observed, is returnable at an unusually short 
notice. It was served on Dr. Wilson at Bandora at half-past seven in 
the evening of Saturday, the day on which it was granted. It was mid¬ 
night before he could reach Bombay; and the Saifiatt and a fraction of 
time on Monday only were allowed him to prepare the return to get tip 
the necessary affidavits, to consult with his legal advisers, and to arrange 
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for the appearance of parties in Court, It was only a few minutes before 
Ihe case was called, and after all the documents for Ihe defence were 
sworn to, that he could see from the files of the Court the affidavit on 
which it was granted. Surely one or two law ful days of notice, as in the 
rase of the Farsi converts which excited so much attention in 1639, should 
he allowed to parties of whose moral and kind treatment of the persons 
under their charge no suspicion can possibly exist. 

On the case being called on the 31st May, Mr. Holland appeared for 
the svrit; ami Mr. Dickinson lor Dr. Wilson, the girl Sai, and her father 
Vithu Satvvajf, Mr. Jefferson, per Mr. Riming! on, being their solicitor. 

The affidavit on which the writ was issued was then read as follows ;— 

11 Wc Guzubaee^ ofBomkny, Hindoo, widow of Sutwajee Amrootrow* 
Govind Naratfen Ilhui or Born!my, Hindoo Priest, and Suddoo Ramjte of 
Bombay, Hindoo in habitant, make oath and say; And first I Gn/almi, of 
Bombay, Hindoo, widow of Sutwajee, make oath and say that 1 am the 
grandmother of Sayee, w ho is the daughter of my hum WiUoo Sutwajeo, an 
assistant in a Maralhee School atCotaha; that llie Siiid Suyoe is now of Ihe 
age of fourteen years ;"lhai Ihe said WiUoo has ceased to observe many of 
the customs of Ids caste and religion; arul has also by force and threats 
prevented her from adopting the usual signs of a Hindoo girl of her class, 
and notwithstanding her age has not allowed her to be mamctL of ah of 
which she has often complained to me ; (hat several of her caste people 
having heard that her father and others wished to compel her fit adopt the 
profession o! the Christian religion went for heron the twcnly-si\1h of May, 
instant, to her faiber’s hmisc^ ami accompanied her to the house of one 
Bapoo Stride a distant relation of here and mine ; that 1 was with her at the 
said house, and she said she djd not wish to remain any longer with her 
father, because fie was trying to furec her io l>e a Christian, and she would 
not be one, and that he* ill-treated her, in consequence; that about live 
o’clock on the same day he, the said father, came accompanied by a Parsec 
who professes Christianity, and whose name I am informed isilormazdji 
Pestonji, mul by several Police peons, and European Constable and her 
said father, and the said Parsec took away Ihe said ftavee in my presence by 
torce and against her will, and put her, weeping and striking her forehead, 
into the buggy of the said Parsec; that before she left she informed me that 
she has believed it was the intention other father and (he said Parse*; to com¬ 
pel her to turn Christian on Ihe following Sunday, and for that reason she 
bad sent w ord to her caste people to lake her from her liilhcr's house. 

“And 1, Ctivind Narayen Jfhxtf, for myself, any that I mu a priest, ami 
well know' the said Guzabace Wit too, and Syce; that J was present at the 
house of the said Bapoo Simla on the occasion mentioned m the deposition 
of the said Guzahaee, and then and there saw' the said ft ay ee taken away 
forcibly by her father and the said HormazdjL Pestonji in ihe buggy of the 
said Hormiczdji Festonjv; (hut the said Sayec told me whilst at ihe house 
oi the said Bapoo Simla, that she was afraid to remain with her father, be¬ 
cause he ill ^treated her, and wished to compel her to profess the Christian 
religion. 

Ih And I, Suddoo Mamjee, of Bombay, Hindoo inhabitant, for myself, make 
oath and say that I am of the same caste as the said Sayee and Guzabaec; 
that on the twenty-sixth of May instant I was told the said Sayee had been 
taken away as mentioned in l he deposition of the said Guzaliace, and was in¬ 
formed that she had been taken to the house of the said Hormazdji Peston- 
jf I therefore went the next day to the house of Doctor Wilson where 
the said Hormazdji Pestcmji resides, and w'i\s informed by Ihe neighbours 
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that he had the day previously brought there a Hindoo girl in his buggy, and 
thereupon I went to the gate of the said bungalow, and found at the entrance 
four private sepoys, who, when I asked them to let rnc see Sayee, refused, 
saying they had not their master’s orders, and notwithstanding that 1 re¬ 
mained there more than half an hour they would not let me enter, although 
they confessed that a girl of the name and description of the said Sayee had 
been brought there the day before/* 

Mr Holland moved pro forma for the production of the body of Sai. 

Mr Dickinson said, u In pulling in a return to this writ, l may mention 
that the writ was not served on the Rev. Doctor Wilson till late on Satur¬ 
day night. He was then at Bandora, where he had gone. I do not refer to 
this circumstance with the object of asking for further tune, but with a view 
of shewing in how short a period the return had to be prepared* 

Chief Justice. Writs of Habeas Corpus should always lie expeditious* 
I did not know that Dr, Wilson was at Bandura. 

Mr. TXckinwn. I further contend that this is not a case for Habeas 
Corpus, and that this writ should not have been issued at all; for it cannot 
1)0 alleged that the father's custody and disposal of his child are illegal, I 
am ready to show, however, that the girls* continuance with her father is 
entirely of her own choice ; that she receives kind treatment under hi* care; 
and that nothing can justily the conduct of those who forcibly removed heF 
from his protection, and, on failing in their attempt, have applied for a writ 
of Habeas Corpus against The? parties in whose establishment she lias been 
placed by him. To the allegations made in the affidavit of Gazabo/ and 
others, the short answer is that they are entirely false. 

The learned Gentlemen then handed over to Mr. Ketlerer, the Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown, the following return, w hich was read to the Court.;— 

I, the within-named John Wilson, do certify and return to the Honour¬ 
able Sir Thomas Ersxine Perry, Knight, Chief Justice of Her Ma¬ 
jesty^ Supreme Court of Judicature in Bombay, in the writ to this 
schedule annexed, That from about the year eighteen hundred and 
forty, Sayeeor Sai in the said writ named lias been brought up in schools 
under my general superintendence, of which her father Vitim Satwaji 
was the teacher, and that on Wednesday the twenty-sixth day nf May 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, the said Sai was forcibly 
taken away from a house in Colaha where ihc said Vilhu Satwajf lives 
and conducts a Marallu School; and that the said Vitim Salwaji, 
having with the assistance of the Reverend Ilorma/.dji Pestonji and 
the police, rescued the said Sai from the persons who had so illegally 
and forcibly seized her, of his own free-will and consent and with the 
free-will and consent of the said Sai, placed her in the Native Girls* 
Boarding School in Girgaum, Bombay, of the Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland, under the immediate care of Mrs. Mary Ann Rosa 
Seitz, but of which J am the first superintendent: And I further cer¬ 
tify, that I have never in any manner detained the said Sal against her 
will or otherwise; but on the contrary the said Sai is at perfect liberty 
to quit the said Boarding School and to live elsewhere : And I further 
certify that since the present w rit has been served upon me, 1 have ac¬ 
quainted the said Sni of the purport thereof, and requested the said Sai 
to attend at the place in the said writ named at the return thereof ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies oft he said writ; And she having consented 
thereto I have the Imdy of the said Sai here ready, a s by the said writ I 
nm commanded. As witness my hand this thirty-first day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 


John Wilson, D.D. 
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Chief Justice. —The only point appears to be, (he girl being fourteen years 
of age, to ask her where she wishes to go. 

Mr Dickins on *—Something more is nee ess ary : the charges made by 
Ga/aMl and the other two deponents against Doctor Wilson and his asso¬ 
ciates must, be met; and I think they are fully met by the counter-affidavits 
I now ask permission to read. 

Chief Justice.— It is alleged that the girl is detained in the Mission 
School against her will; this can be ascertained from the girl herself; and if 
she wishes to continue in school she is entitled to do so. 

Mr. Holland .—That is just the point that 1 would wish to ascertain, and 
I would suggest that the girt be questioned m respect to it privately, in pre¬ 
sence of the Counsel mi both sides, and of her father and grand-mother, 
and a few friends. 1 trust, however, offence will not he taken at my object¬ 
ing to Dr. Wilson, or anyone connected with the Mission School, being 
present. 

Mr, Dickinson, —I flinch not from an examination. But I must say 
something of the gross fabrications that have been put. forth in the affidavit 
in support of the writ, 1 can ptovc that the child has continued with her 
father of her own consent, and that she has not been subjected to any 
coercion. 

Chief Justice.— What are you objecting to now 1 the question is whether 
the girl wishes to remain with her father. 

A/r T Dickinson* —I say that before she is examined on that point, it is but 
right for me to declare that no case lias been made out against the girl's 
father and the people of the Mission, The grandmother puts forward a 
general statement, unsupported by proof, that the girl was against her will 
taken away by the father on Wednesday Inst. 

Chief Justice. —I suppose you contend that nothing of the kind was done, 
or what else are you contending for ! 

Mr. Dickinson. —1 wish to meet the aspersions that have been made 
against the parties whom I represent, and who do not shrink from the fullest 
examination. I again ask permission to read Dr. WiIsuu , K affidavit. 

Chief Justice. —I have no objection to the affidavit being read, although I 
think it is irrelevant. The best answer to I he charges made against the 
conductors of the Mission School would he the answer of the child herself. 

Mr. Dickinson then put in the following affidavits :— 

I, Jotin Wilson, Doctor in Divinity, make oath and say that about the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, I appointed a Marat ha man named 
Vithu Satwaj[ a teacher in a Marathi school on JNauroji Hill, Bombay, 
tinder my superintendence, and in which school the Holy Scriptures and 
Catechisms and other Christian publications were taught in the vernacular 
language of Jhe people of that locality, along with other school-books of 
general and useful knowledge, the contents of these publications being from 
time to time expounded and impressed both rm the minds of the native 
teacher and pupils within the school, and at my residence in Bombay, by 
myself and other Scottish Presbyterian Missionaries and Missionary Agents 
residing in Bombay. 

That, according to the information given to me, the said Vitim SatwajPs 
daughter, 8ai, entered the said school to write on the boards and to take 
part, in other infant exercises, about the year eighteen hundred and forty, 
when she was alx>ut lour years old. 

That, about seven or eight years ago, as 1 am informed and believe, the 
said Vithii w as removed to a Maratln school, of the Mission of the Free 
Church, of Scotland in the island of Colaba, conducted on the same princi¬ 
ples as that on Nauru]i Hill, and supported from a sum of money placed 
at my disposal by a gentleman of the Madras Civil Service and principally 
superintended by the Rev. Honimzilji Pestonji, then a theological student, 
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and now m ordained minister and missionary of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, and that, according to my belief, the said Sai soon became a pupil in 
the said Col aba school under her father. 

That before my departure for Europe, in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-three, I became persuaded from personal observation that the said 
Vithu teacher, was well affected to the Christian faith, and was a personlike- 
ly to recommend it to the favourable consideration of the members ofiiis 
family ; that during my residence in Europe, between the years 1843 and 
1847, 1 received more than once accounts from the said Hormazdji Pcs- 
tonj l , w hi ch c onfi rmed this p ersu a s ion. 

That on my return to Bombay in 1847,1 found the said teacher Vithu, and 
his said daughter Sai, not only possessed of a respectable knowledge of the 
first principles of the oracles of God, but in such a state of mind as led 
them to say that Ihev hoped that they would Boon be able to make a public 
confession of their attachment, to it by soliciting the administration to them 
of the ordinance of baptism; that between the year 1847 and the present 
time 1 have observed the progress of the intelligence and Chrislian know¬ 
ledge of the said Sai, at the examinations of the pupils of the Free Church of 
Scotland’s Schools conducted by me at my residence, and at the said School, 
noticed her occasional attendance with her father at the Lord’s-day services 
conducted by mysel f and colleagues of the Mission in Bombay of the said 
church, and received from the said Hormazdji Pestonjt the expression of 
hij belief that she would not fail soon publicly to seek admittance into the 
Christian church. 

That on the 27th day of May 1852, while residing at Bandura., on the 
island of Salsette, under medical advice, I had communicated to me, by my 
wife Isabella Dennistoun Wilson, a letter from the said Reverend Hormazd- 
ji Pestonji, of which the following is an extract:— 

“ I am very busy with Sailmi’s Vase. She is the daughter of our Colaba 
School teacher. She was yesterday afternoon carried off by some 25 or 30 
men of her caste, w ho, to the sudden surprise and astonishment of her father 
and herself, entered the house, went upstairs, took her down by force, 
threatened to kill Vithu (the father) if he interfered in the matter, and put¬ 
ting her into a gari, which they had brought ready for her, made off. 
Vithu went behind, and saw the place where they took her, and came to me 
for help. I ordered my gari immediately, and went from place to place, 
and from Choki to Choki, till at last, after three hours 1 hard labour with 
sbme constables and sepoys, I recovered her, poor thing, and haver now 
placed her at Mrs. Seitz’s agreeably to Ike father's will and consent.” 

That on the occasion of the foregoing communication being made to me, 
I asked my said wife to express to the Reverend Hormazdj [ Peslonj [ y when 
writing to him, my approbation of the steps which he had taken rn this case. 

That, on receiving at Sandora, on the evening of the 29fch May 1852, a 
writ of Habeas Corpus commanding me to bring up the body of the said 
Sai to the Court House of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bombay, I 
immediately proceeded to Bombay, to meet the exigencies of the said writ. 

Thai on the following day the 30th of May, Vithu Satwaj [ } the father of 
the said Saij waited upon me, and informed me that lie had of his own free 
will and consent, and with her free will and consent, placed her in the Na¬ 
tive Female Boarding School, under the care of Mrs, Seitz, and with full 
permission to embrace Chiristianity according to her own convictions. 

Thaton the day lust mentioned, I went to the said Female Boarding School, 
and in the presence of the Rev. Robert Ncsbit, the said Rev. Hormazdji 
Peatonjf, and the said Vithu Satwaji and others, put the following questions 
mthe Marathi language to the said Sai, and received the answers thereunto 
annexed, which, at my request, were recorded at the time by the said .Rev 
Kobert Nesbit, 
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Since you cam# here have you been quite happy 1—Yes, 

Has Mrs, Seitz taken good care of you t—Y«&. 

Has she thrown any hindrance in the way of your going out or coming in ? 
No. 

Did she tell you not to go back lo your father 1— No. 

Doyoti stay here of your own good will 1—Yes. 

Do you wish to become a ChristianT—1 do. 

Do you wish to remain here for further instruct! on in Christianity 1—Yes. 

What is your agel—i am in my fifteenth year. 

Did your father use any force in bringing you here!*—No. 

Did von meet with any bad treatment from the people in Colabal—They 
took me from my father's house by force. 

Where did they lake you l —To near the Dhobi's Tank. 

Who freed you from them T—My father, Mr. Hormazdji Pestonjl, and a 
Saheb, and some Sepoys. 

Do you know the people who carried you off !—1 know one of them— 
Bapu Shindah, my grand-mother's sister's daughter's husband. 

Is your own mother alive!—■No, 

Are you married or be trot he d X I am neither married nor betrothed. 

I have received a writ of habeas corpus requiring me io lake you to the 
Supreme Court to-morrow. Are you willing io accompany met—I am 
willing.” 

2. I, the Rev, Hormazdji' Pestonji*, Missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland in Bombay, make oath and say, that shortly after the departure of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson for Europe, in 1343, I was appointed the especial 
Superintendent of a Marathi School on Naurqji Hill, taught by a Marathi 
named Vitim Satwajf, of which Ids daughter Sai was a pupil, and after¬ 
wards of another Mat'athi School in CoLiha taught by the said Vitim, and 
of which the said Sai was aho a pupil. 

That from the date now mentioned, I hud ample opportunities, during 
my frequent visits and labors in the aforesaid schools, to observe the grow¬ 
ing intelligence and love of Christian truth of the said Sai, and that I have 
frequently of late years heard her express her intention to embrace the 
Christian religion, in the principles of which she has been well instructed 
through the medium of her native language. 

That on the 2Gth day of May 1852, Vilhu the father of the said Sai came 
tome and solicited my assistance in her recovery, as she had Wen carried 
off by some twenty-five or thirty men of the Marat hu caste, who had enter 
ed his house, gone upstairs, taken her down by force, threatened to kill 
him, her father, if he interfered in the matter, and pul her i^to a coir ^y 
anee and carried her away, and that he, the father, had traced the convey¬ 
ance to the place where they look her. 

That on bearing the statements of the said Vithu X accompanied him in 
my buggy, and that after some search, and with the aid of the police, we 
recovered her and placed her nn the same day in the Native Girl’s Boarding 
School of the Free Church of Scotland, with her own free-will and con¬ 
sent, and with the free-w ill and consent of her father. 

3. I, Mary Ann Roza Seitz, female Superintendent of the native girls' 
Boarding School of the Mission of the Free Church of Scotland in Bombay 
make oath and say, that between six ami seven o'clock of the afternoon of 
Wednesday the 2Glh day of May eighteen hundred and fitly-two, a Marathi 
teacher named Vithu entered the said establishment following close upon the 
Rev. Hormazdji Pestonjl, and Sai, the daughter of the said Vithu, that the 
said Vithu then informed me in Marathi, with which I am acquainted, that 
he placed his said daughter Sai in the said Boarding School, with the re 
quest that I might he to her a mother, and the other pupils her sisters, in 
Christ; that the said Vithu then, addressing hrs daughter, asked her if she 
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was afraid to remain in the said school, and on receiving a decided answer 
in the negative, he said she would he taken care of, and she had his permis 
sion to do what she liked in regard to her food. 

And I further say that on t he day following, I he said Sai informed me she 
was persecuted by her people, because she wished to lx; a Christian, but 
that she hoped God would afford her protection. And I say that the said 
Sai has been both contented and cheerful when under my charge* and no 
interference whatever has been with her personal liberty to leavc^ or remain 
in, the said boarding school. 

And 1 say that from my conversation with the said Sai I have formed a 
high idea of her intelligence, and of her sincere desire to embrace the Chris 
turn religion. 

And I further say I have heard the said Sai declare that her present age is 
about fourteen years and eleven months. 

The reading of the affidavits was interrupted by the Chief Justice, at the 
part at which Dr. Wilson relates the conversation held by him with the girl 
in the presence of the Rev. R. Ncsbit ami others, His Lordship remarked 
that no imputation had been cast against Dr. Wilson. 

Mr * Dickinson . It is to Dr. Wilson that the writ has been issued ; anil 
the affidavit on which it was granted says that the girl was detained in his 
house against her will, which was not the case. She was in the mission 
school, and there not against her will, as the altida\ils show. 

Chief Justice .—The reason of the writ being served on ]}j\ Wilson was 
the fact of the girl having been said to have been placed under his roof. If 
lhere is any imputation at till in the affidavit of Gn/-uh;iL, it is against the 
Ihther that it iri made. At all events il is not necessary to go into a history 
of what has been done with the girl for the last ten years. Resides which, 
I do not think that in strict law it is permissible to have the a Aid a vita 
you have tiled read. The girl is alleged to ho detained in Ihe custody of 
her hither against her will: the proper course is, to ask her if it is so; 
should she say no, the case is at an end. 

At this stage of the proceedings, to quote from the report, of the Bombay 
Gazette y tl the girl was removed to Ihe Chief Justice's Chambers, whither 
U is Lord s h i p £ oon a fl e r \va n Is w i t hd re w, arco t n pa nied by M es s rs. H oil an 1 1 
and Dickinson, and a few others. 11 is Lordship suggested to Mr. Dickin¬ 
son that (begirt should le allowed to have an interview with her grand¬ 
mother, and that Mr. Nai'aynn Diniinatliji, Interpreter ttf the Court, should 
observe her deportment towards the old lady and report it. 

Mr. Dicldnsau objet teil to (his. 

Thu Chief Justice t hen asked the girl directly whether she chose lo re- 
main with lief father. She replied in Ihe affirmative. She was then ques¬ 
tioned as to the treatment she had received from him; she denied that she 
had been subjected to any cruelties. On being asked if these replies had 
I warn dictated, or in any way suggested, to her, she answered that they 
had not. 

The members of the caste, who had charged the father and his friends 
with ill treating and coercing the girl, were then called forward to establish 
their allegations; bid they made must rambling and inconsistent slatomenls, 
which were consequently set aside ns unsatisfactory. 

'The Chief Justice then intimated to Sai that she was at liberty lo go 
where she pleased/ 1 

On leaving the Court, Sa{, under the care of her fa I her and friends, 
went to the house of Dr. Miller, the medical attendant of the Boarding 
School, where thanks were rendered to God for ihe deliverance from the 
hands of those who sought lo remove her from ihe influence of Christian 
truth, and prayers offered up in her behalf, in Marathi by (he Rev. R. Nes- 
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hit s and in En glial i by I lie Rev. J. M. Mil dr ell. She afterwards proceeded 
to the Mission Boarding School, where she remains with a cheerful and 
thankful heart. 

She is a girl of singular meekness, acuteness, and ami ability, and for her 
years of good attainments in Christian and general knowledge. She reads 
both the Marathi aiul Gujarati languages with the utmost fluency \ and her 
penmanship in ail the forms of (heir characters is perfect. Of her own 
accord she commenced the study of English; and we believe 111 at no long 
lime will pass before site can fully express* her thoughts and feelings in 
that tongue. We asked the eldest of the pupils of the Boarding School to 
w T rite down the professions which she had voluntarily made to her on en¬ 
tering the school i and we Irauscrilie the paper which she handed to us, 
“ She says that she disbelieves Hinduism, because it is not a religion given 
by God ; she wishes to forsake it mid become a Christian ; she has read 
both Hindu and Christian txwks, and she is fully persuaded that Christian¬ 
ity is true. She says that even if her father were to turn away from 
Christ, she would not do it. She says that she trusts in God, that he will 
deliver her from tier people.” May the Lord be her strength and salva¬ 
tion. Her case, and thill other father which it will be seen is also of a 
promising character, show the great import mice of introducing the scrip¬ 
tures ami other Christian publications into the Vermicular Native Schools, 
and of such a frequent and affectionate visitation and tuition of them as 
have heeti enjoyed for years liy that at Coin ha under our esteemed native 
brother Mr. Hormazdjb 

During the hearing of 1 he case which has been detailed,—though the 
fact of its coming before the Court was but little known,—sufficient indi¬ 
cation vvas made of the interest which it was calculated to excite. The 
Rev. George Candy, the Secretary of the Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, ami Mr* Zorn, the Agent for the Missions of the 
Basle Evangelical Society, were seated in the Court with the Free Church 
of Scotland Missionaries, and Free Church Pastor, the Rev* A. G. Fraser. 
Ollier friend* of native enlightenment were also present. There was a 
large representation of the Maratlia caste in the open space Indore the 
I Cliches, under the lenders hip of the priest Goviiul Nurayati Bind, who 
sympathizes much with the worthy grandmother of the girl, in the nnn-cele¬ 
bration of her marriage before she got into her teens, and the consequent 
loss of the fee which lie expected from Ihc repetition oT Ihc mantras. The 
Maralhas, on leaving the Court, itoutuless ascribed all lhat occurred Lo their 
nasibj or fate ; and cordially saluted Dr, Wilson as he passed through them 
on the s tair-case. They arc a people of much practical sense ; and when 
they see that the girl is uninjured by the change that she has made, they will 
rather envy than dread her position ; though they may not have the courage 
lo follow her example. The father of the girl has, of course, made up his 
mind to excommunication, which, as far as he is concerned, might have 
taken place some years ago, 

On the legal proceedings in this case, it is not necessary for us to make 
an extended comment. With Mr. Dickinson, we hold, that no writ ot 
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Habeas t^orpu* should have been granted in it at alL The affidavit on 
which it was founded bore, that the child had been disposed of by its na¬ 
tural and legal guardian the father; and the magistrate was the proper 
party in the first instance to deal with such conduct of compulsory con¬ 
version and ill-treatment as that which was falsely kid to his charge in 
that document. The hesitation about receiving the affidavits of the party 
making the return to the writ was unusual in Bombay, and if persisted in 
would have brought about the consequence of falsehoods being placed on 
the files of the Court without contradiction, as well as of excluding infor¬ 
mation which would have been of much use had the question of the dis- 
posal of the girl independently of her father** will been raised in the course 
of the proceedings. The judge showed commendable delicacy when he 
agreed to have a private interview with the girl* and a few of her friends 
on both sides* in his own chambers. His proposal to set her further 
aside with her grandmother and interpreter* he did right to ahandom He 
questioned the girl with as much kindness as if he had been her gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria herself; but 3 query : did he act as one of 
her Majesty's gallant knights, when he allowed the illegal and violent ab¬ 
ductors of that promising girl to leave the Court without a word of public 
advice or admonition! We are satisfied with his righteous decision on the 
grand question at issue,—and no other did we expect from him*—when he 
gave the girl her choice. We value the precedent which he has at last 
given of upholding the religious liberty even of a minor. 

The follow^g is the order of the Court hi the case now detailed. 

In the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bomb at 9 Crown Side. 

The Queen versus 
Reverend John Wilson, D.D. 

Upon Sayee the Daughter of Vittoo Sutwajce being this day 
brought here into Court by the Reverend John Wilson un¬ 
der and in obedience to the Writ of Habeas Corpus issued 
out of this Honorable Court on the 29th day of this Instant 
May, and upon reading the joint Affidavit of truzabaye 
Govind Narayen Rhut, and Suddoo Ramjee, severally sworn 
on the 28th day of this Instant May, the return of the said 
John Wilson to the said Writ together his Affidavit sworn 
this day, and on hearing Mr. Dickinson being of Counsel 
of behalf of the said John Wilson, and also on hearing Mr. 
Holland being of Counsel on behalf of the said Guzabayc, 
and upon examining the said Sayee, It is ordered that the 
said Sayee he and she is hereby at liberty to go where she 
pleases* : Witness Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, Knight* 
Chief Justice at Bombay aforesaid, this Slst day of May 1852 

By the Court. 

0. W. Ketterer, 
Depy. Clerk of the Crown 

, A. McKenzie, Sealer, 

The 1st day of June 1852. 

Mr. Jefferson, Solicitor for the Reverend John Wilson, D.D. 


r^\ 

f Seal. V 
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II.—American Missions to the Eastern Churches _ 

Dwight’s Christianity Revived in the East. 

dimio n to t h c, Armen ians, T he stations are six in number: —Con stars- 
tinopie, with four ordained missionaries ; Smyrna, with three; Bnisa, pi 

the foot of Mount Olympus, with one ; Trebbond, on the Black Sea, with 
two ; Erzerum, m the East of Asia Minor, with two; and ’Aintab, m the 
North of Syria, vvilh Ihree. The namher of Protestant Churches connected 
with them, according to the Report of the American Board ofComimsioner.i 
for Foreign Missions for 1851, is ten ; the number of members being, ai 
Constantinople SO, Bros a 35, Trcbiznnd 13, Erzenim 9, ’Ainlab 41, Ni- 
comedia 40, Ada bazar 20, Sivns S s Diarbekcr 3, or in all 2W. The aver¬ 
age number of attendants on the stated preaching of the Gospel is at Con¬ 
stantinople, four or five times the number of Church members ; at ’Aintnh, 
eight or ten times; at Xiromedia ami Adabazar, where arc only native 
pastors and preachers, three times; at TrebizomT, two times; and at 
Bnisa and Erzcrum, but little m excess of the rommunicanls. At Smyrna 
about 20 persons have enrolled themselves as Protestants, though no 
Church has been formed at that station. The present number of “ Pro¬ 
testants” in Turkey Is estimated ai about 1,500. 

Mission to Syria, The stations are fourBeirut, with one ordained 
missionary and one physician ; Abeih, in Lebanon, with two ordained 
missionaries; Hasbeiyah, near the farthest sources of I lie Jordan, with 
two, one of whom is also a physician; Tripoli, with two; ami Aleppo, 
with two. The only Church organized is at Beirut. It contains 25 
members. A Church is soon to be formed at Hasbeiya, and preparations 
are making for one at Aleppo. The language in which the missionaries 
officiate to the natives is Arabic ; and the congregations are generally en¬ 
couraging in point of numbers* Dr. Eli Smith a£ Beirut devotes himself 
principally to (he revision, or translation, of tho Scriptures in Arabic, a 
work for winch he is eminently fitted* 

Assyrian Mission, The only station is at Mosul or Nineveh. It. has 
two ordained missionaries; but it is yet in its infancy. The languages of 

Mosul and hs neighbourhood are (he Arabic, somewhat corrupted; and 
the modern Syrian or Fellabi, Ihe “peasant-tongue,” The churches 
with which lids mission has to deal are the Syrian or Jacobite; the Nes- 

torian, now nearly extinguished on the plains ; and their Romish Seces¬ 
sions. 

Mission to the Nestorians. It has two slat loos Ununinh in the Per¬ 
sian'territories, with three ordained missionaries; Seir, also in the same 
temlories, with two; and Gawar, in the Turkish territories, with one. 
Tho Missionaries now estimate the mountain Nestorlans at 40,000. They 
lutvc not organized among them any evangelical Churches ; but they en¬ 
joy the co-operation of a considerable number of native agents in their 
zealous endeavours to promote the work of reformation. The good 
leavco of heavenly truth seems to be spreading and working in the mass 
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All these missions resort to the press, and education as well as to 
public preach in" and pr irate conference* for the fnlfiment of the great ob¬ 
jects of their Institution. Their success* notwithstanding the almost 
constant opposition and frequent persecution of the Patriarchs, or little 
Popes, has, with the divine blessing, been altogether of a remarkable 
character. 

In connexion with these missions, we would cordially recommend to 
the notice of our readers, a most, interesting work, entitled, tf Christianity 
Revived in the East 15 by the Rev. H. G, 0. Dwight of Constantinople, 
published in New York in 1S50. It is written in a moat truthful spirit; 
and is characterised by evangelical fervour and sound judgment. Af¬ 
ter briefly noticing the conversion of the Armenian nation, the subsequent 
degeneration of its Church, and the efforts made for its enlightenment In 
this century by the Bible Societies of Britain and America and other 
agencies,^—omitting, however, lhrough*oversight we doubt not, those of 
the Bnslo Evangelical Missionary Society,—it details at length the origin 
and operations of the American Mission to the Armenians. It devoutly 
acknowledges the providence and Spirit of God in the reformation which 
has been commenced ; and forms altogether a most valuable chapter of 
modern Church history. We insert its instructive conclusion. 

“ It will be seen from the preceding narrative, that the principal means 
used by the missionaries, and those native brethren who have been called to 
aid in this work, was the preaching of “Christ and him crucified/* For 
several years, the work of reform ivcnt on without the formal preaching of 
the word, though even then the Gospel was preached, assiduuoflly, to mul¬ 
titudes* in a private way. As soon, however, as congregations could be 
gathered, we availed ourselves of this method of acting on the popular mind, 
and experience among the Armenians, as elsewhere, has liilly attested the 
paramount importance of public and formal preaching, as an instrument in 
the hands of the foreign missionary. The style of preaching has been plain, 
simple, and direct, though probably much more elevated than would be 
practicable among the heathen ; as the Armenians possess, in general, a far 
higher intellectual character to begin with, In the composition of sermons,, 
our method has not differed essentially from that which has usually been 
prevalent in America, though in no case, so far as the knowledge of the 
author goes, are the missionaries in the habit of preaching written dis¬ 
courses. 

The five native pastors settled over evangelical churches in Turkey, were 
all trained, in part or entirely, under the missionaries of the Board. Three 
of them were educated at the Bebek Seminary, and one in America. They 
are, in general, strong-minded and industrious men; men of intellectual 
culture and logical power; and what is more than all, of faith, and prayer, 
and ardent zeal in the service of Christ. In effective public speaking, some 
of them would not suffer, in comparison with our best preachers, of the same 
age, in America, 

Education and the press have been two powerful auxiliaries to the living 
preacher. Our male and female seminaries we have designed to make as 
thorough and efficient as possible in promoting the objects of their formation . 
The course of study is intended to be such as to secure, in the highest 
riejp-ee, the discipline of the mind; and it is believed that at no similar insti¬ 
tutions in America is this end more fully attained. At the same time re¬ 
ligion is interwoven with all other studies, and made ever to stand out as 
pre-eminently the subject upon which all the mental and moral powers of 
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man should be concentrated, The relations olHheir seminaries to the newly 
formed evangelical ehurdies, are becoming more and morn iriqHjrtaiit The 
work of reform which has commenced must under trod, be carried on chief¬ 
ly through the agency of a native ministry, and Lliis ministry must he trained 
on this ground. This simple statement tells the whole story* ami shows 
that it is hardly possible to overestimate the importance of well sustaining 
the seminary at I? click. Nor can we Justify ourselves in using language less 
strong or emphatic in reference to the Female seminary, when we think of 
the influence for good or for evil* of the wives and mothers of any com¬ 
munity. 

The press has proved itself a most powerful engine in carrying forw ard 
this work. Nico media* Adabazar, and Ain tab may he singled nut from 
many other smaller places, a*s furnishing most instructive examples of what 
God has done to revive true religion, through means of the press alone. 
Probably not fewer than seventy or eighty different Works have been pub¬ 
lished by the missionaries of the Board, in the Armenian and Anneno- 
Turkish languages. Many of these have been written on the ground* though 
most are translations from the English and other languages. Among the 
latter are Pilgrim } s Progress and IFAuhigne's History of the Reformation 
The whole Bible has been translated and published in IheArnieno-Turkish, 
and the New- Testament* and a large pail of the Old, in the modem 
Armenian dialect. The whole of the latter will ere long be completed. 
Periodicals have also been published and doctrinal books and tracts adapted 
to the state of the public mind* These publications haye found their way 
to almost every work and corner oflhc land, and they arc at this moment 
more widely circulated and better received than ever before. 

In no ease are the native pastors or the native Pro Lob taut schools (except 
the two Seminaries), entirely supported at the expense of the Board, For 
those objects the churches contributed, generally to the extent of their abili¬ 
ty, and the amount is increasing from year to year ; but, being feeble at Urn 
best, they need help, and the funds of the Board are cautiously appropriated 
to supply deficiencies. This aid, however, is only for the present distress, 
and will be w ithdraw n as soon as they are aide to stand alone* 

The system of Church organization adopted m Turkey tbus far works 
well* Difficulties have occurred, particularly at Constantinople ami Tre- 
bizond, but they have been fewer than were anticipated, and more easily 
healed. They arose in part from inexperience, and in part from the union 
of great scrupulosity of conscience v illi little knowledge, Some few cases 
of moral obliquity have occurred among the Church members, and they have 
been dealt with according to the rules of Christ. Discipline has been un¬ 
iformly maintained, and the good offer Is of si rid ness on this point are quite 
manifest* All the Churches have gained in experience, chiefly by the trials 
through which they have passed* and now' they understand far better than 
at first, the relations of the members to the Church, and of the Church to its 
members. 

The standard of piety is high > and for simplicity of faith, and a lull, and 
peaeeful, and joyful trust in Christ, many of our Armenian brethren might 
lie held up as examples to Christians in more favored lands. The forms of 
w orship among them are essentially copied from the prevalent usages in our 
Churches in America. The singing is always strictly congregational, n 
which all join with a heartiness that is truly affecting. This part of the 
worship of God is to each and every one of them an important means of 
grace, the loss of which would be disastrous to their spirituality. The 
missionary zeal of the Armenian Christians has already been alluded to, as 
one oNhc striking rhaniclcrislics uftheir piety. 11 dm s not expend ibseli 
on its own people, but, like the spirit of primitive Christianity, it seeks tod-* 
good to the w hole race of man. 
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The present aspect of the work of God among the Armenians of Turkey 
is highly cheering. A numerical estimate of the strength of the existing 
evangelical communities, would present an entirely erroneous view of the 
true strength of Protestantism in the country* During the eighteen years 
of missionary labor in behalf of that people, involving much inquiry and 
much discussion, nevy thoughts and new opinions have found a lodgment in 
many minds. The constant presentation of scripture truth for so long a 
time, in conversation, in the pulpit, and from the press, has not been power¬ 
less on the Armenian community, as such. One error after another has 
given place to the truth ; and now', many of those who still claim to be faith¬ 
ful sons of the Church, boast that the Armenians are free from certain 
superstitions and observances which only a few years ago were considered 
as the test of their orthodoxy, and as their glory and their pride. The sym¬ 
bols of superstitions are also gradually disappearing from thoir Churches. 
Reverence for the clergy and a dread of their anathemas, have given ex¬ 
tensively to disgust, for their selfishness and publicity, hatred of their cruel¬ 
ty and contempt of their power. The Bible, in an intelligible language, is 
extensively read, and the opinions and practices of the Church continually 
compared with its teachings. Thousands who still remain in the old con¬ 
nection, are intellectually convinced that evangelical Protestantism is true; 
and some among them, no doubt, have heartily embraced the doctrines their 
intellects approve. Some belonging to the class are active reformers, who 
are constantly employed in circulating the scriptures and other publications 
from our press, and making known the truth even as it is fn Jesus. The 
pastors and members of the evangelical Churches, also, are now permitted 
to have free intercourse with their brethren who remain in the ancient 
Church. The force of the anathema has expended itself, and a friendly in¬ 
tercourse is once more maintained betw een the President and Armenian 
parties* The children of the latter are sent to the Protestant schools, and 
the adults are more and more in the habit of attending the Protestant 
places of worship* Evangelical sentiments are spreading in the land. A 
spirit of inquiry extensively prevails, and free discussions are allowed* 
Never, from the beginning, did the Armenian mission see a day or more 
intense interest or brighter promise than the present. The enemies of spirit¬ 
ual religion are still busy, but so are its friends. Another crisis must soon 
eotne on, another exodus from a corrupt Church ; but it will be on a far 
grander scale than before. The progress must be onward towards the lights 
and not backward towards the darkness, Nothing hut the enlightening, re¬ 
newing, and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, however, can render 
the movement a real blessing." 

The following is the "Charter of the Protestants** in the “Turkish 
E m pire /'obtained p ri nci pally thro u gh the able an d zeal ou s i nterc e$ s i on 
of Sir Stratford Canning one of the greatest of Britain's Foreign Diplo¬ 
matists. 

"To my Vizir Mohammed Pasha, Prefect of the Police in Constanti¬ 
nople, the' honorable Minister and glorious Counsellor, the Model of the 
world, and Regulator of the affairs of the community; who, directing the 
public interests with sublime prudence, consolidating the structure of the 
empire with wisdom, and strengthening the columns of its prosperity and 
glory, is the recipient of every grace from the Most High. May God pro¬ 
long his glory! 

When this sublime and august mandate reaches you, let it be known, that 
hitherto those of nxy Christian subjects who have embraced the Protestant 
faith, in consequence of their not being under any specially appointed supe¬ 
rintendence, and in consequence of the Patriarchs and Primates of their 
former sects, w T hich they have renounced, naturally not being able to attend 
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to their affairs, have suffered much inconvenience and distress. But In 
necessary accordance with my imperial compassion, which is the support of 
all, and which is manifested to all classes of my subjects, it is contrary to 
my imperial pleasure that any one class of them should he exposed to suffer¬ 
ing. As therefore by reason of their faith, the above mentioned are already 
a separate community, it is my royal compassionate will that for the facili¬ 
tating the conducting of their affairs, and that they may obtain ease and 
quiet and safety, a faithful and trustworthy person from among themselves, 
and by their own selection, should ho appointed w ith the title of u Agent of 
the Protestants, JS and that he should, he in relations with the Prefecture of 
the Police, 

It shall he the duty of live Agent to have in charge the register of Live male 
members of the community. And all applications for passports and marriage 
licenses, and all petitions on affairs concerning the community that are to he 
presented to the Sublime Porte, or to any other department, must he given 
in under the official seal of the Agent. 

For the execution of my will, this my imperial sublime mandate and 
august command has been especially issued and given from my sublime 
chancery. 

Hence thou who art the minister above named, according as it has been 
explained above, w ill execute to the letter the preceding ordinance; only, 
as the collection of the capitation tux and the delivery of passports are sub¬ 
ject to particular regulations, you will not do anything contrary to those 
regulations. You will not permit anything to be required of them, in ihe 
name ot fee, or on other pretences, for marriage licenses or registration. 
You will see to it, t hat like the other communities of the empire, in all their 
affairs, such as procuring cemeteries and places of worship, they should have 
every facility and every needed assistance. You will not permit that any 
of the other communities shall in any way interfere with their worldly 
matters or concerns, or, in short, with any of their affairs, either secular or 
religious, that thus they may he free to exercise the usages of their faith. 

And it is enjoined upon you not to allow them to he molested an iota in 
these particulars, or in any others; and that all attention and perseverance 
he put in requisition to .maintain them in quiet and security. And, in case 
of necessity, they shall be free to make representations regarding their 
affairs, ihrougli their Agent to Ihe Sub]ime Porte. 

When this my imperial will shall be brought to your know ledge and appre¬ 
ciation, you will have this august decree registered in the necessary depart¬ 
ments, and then give it over to remain in the hands of these my subjects. 
And see you to it, that its requirements be always in future performed in 
fheir full import. 

Tima know those, and respect my sacred signet! Written in the holy 
month of Moharrem, 12fl7, (November 1850). 

Given in the well guarded city of Constantineniyeh.” 

The joint position of Britain and America in connexion with the Eastern 
Churches is most inlore sting, the parent country seeking for their reform¬ 
ed members religious liberty, and the daughter their religious enlighten¬ 
ment. 

We shall probably have soon occasion to advert to some of these 
churches in another connexion. 
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HI.—Baptism or a Native Youth and ins subsequent Re¬ 
version to Hinduism. 

The following letter is from the pen of the Rev. W. Clarkson of {lie 
London Society’;? Mission in lhe MaM-Kanta. It is a truthful and instruc¬ 
tive narrative of a very painful ease, addressed to the editor of the Bombay 
Gazelle m a correction of the communication of a correspondent on that 
paper. 

My Dear Sir,—W ill you kindly publish the following correct account 
of Nandji Ramchandra, which I have prepared in compliance with the 
wislirg of many friends, as well as to rectify the statements made in your 
paper of the loth instant. 

At Barotfa, in the month of January, 1 received from the hand of a Brah¬ 
min youth, a tetter from a person utterly unknown to me, viz.: Naitaji 
Ramehandra* It was written in English. I subjoin one or two extracts 

“What a lovely thing it is to trust in One who is perfectly tilted with love 
and mercy,—whose character is irreproachable, whose conduct towards 
mankind breathed always a spirit ol benevolence and kindness, who so loved 
the world that, of his own accord, He, in order to save mankind, subjected 
himself to the laws of it, and thereby suffered all the miseries and sorrows, 
anti at last, died a most ignominious death. * * * * * 

“ What a happy thing will iL he when 1 shall have courage enough to 
declare myself publicly. It is painful and difficult, too, to break at once the 
idiuckles of this world. However, by the aid of God, i shall one day he able 
to surmount all these difficulties. 

“I was educated in l J ooua Mission School, where I learned those saving 
truths, 11 

Rejoiced at such an effusion of religious feeling, I wrote a few lines of 
encouragement to my unknown correspondent, from whose reply—I make 
1 he following extracts:— 

11 In making this choice, (a slate ol holiness and happiness,) no doubt my 
judgment wili be upbraided by all the men of the world, but particularly by 
iuy parents, friends, &ir. Will It not lie foolish in me to think more of Ihe 
world than of God’s opinion with respect to my conduct and choice! 

“In the eye?; rd many men 1 shall lx? thought most infatuated to part wiLh 
all they think worthy of their possession, and to receive that which llifey 
think trivial.” 

Im tiled lately after sending tins letter, Nanuji called on me. I found him 
deeply impressed with religious truth, unci conversant with the leading facts 
and doctrines of Christianity. He was ingenuous, warmhearted, and sincere. 
I loved him as an individual, and sought to strengthen his faith and bring 
him out of the world. 

During this and suliseipimit interviews I learnt from him that he Imd boon 
under deep religious conviction when at Puna, that he had resolved once 
or twice there to be baptized, but that lie had been hind red by the fear of 
his parents. 1 found him acquainted with the general arguments against 
Christianity, us they had been presented to him by sceptical young men at 
Puna and acquainted with Christian converts both ol Puna and Bombay. 
With his religious convictions he Imd struggled again and again, after he left 
Puna for the friiicmvuPa capital, but could not shake them off. He was 
now resolved to be a disciple. 

tViueerning t he sincerity of such a youth 1 could entertain no doubts. He 
had o\ery possible worldly pros peel by cimtiiming in Buroda, where his 
cornier I kins wore of the highest order! Again and again l warned him that 
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his becoming a Christian would subject him to the loss of'all, to being seclu¬ 
ded from his own family, to the possible loss ofhis wife, amj to the uni¬ 
versal scorn oT his friends. I gave him even a published account of the 
apostasy of two Hindu youths at Calcutta, so that he might test his own 
faith, On the 11th ot February* Nanaji KAmehandra left Baroda with 
his wife, whom he hail for n long time instructed in Christian principles, 
and on the 13th was baptized at Dewaii, on the hanks of the Maid, in the 
Mission House by me, in the presence and with the perfect concurrence of 
Rev. Jos. Taylor and Rcvd. A, Corhold, 1 k>1)i of whom took a part in the 
service, as also in the presence of several Native Christians. 

Previously to his baptism NAnAji had cast off his jami, nr Bnuninical 
thread, and nl his baptism the shendi, or lock of hair was excised. Domes 
tic circumstances forced me to leave NAnAji with Mr* Taylor whilst I re 
turned to Baroda. When there I received from NAnAji a letter, of which 
the following extracts will shew his happy and contented state of mind* 

fi My thoughts are all engaged on the wonders that providence wrought 
with respect to mv coming out of the horrible dungeon"* (the palace of 
BbAskar Rao,) t( guarded by the slaves of superstition, and haters of true 
religion, whenever 1 think of my case, I thank God for his remarkable good¬ 
ness.” * * rejoice mid hope in the Lord, and t-nnsefpicidly the 

time that passes goes with rejoicing and happiness* In short, I possess that 
peace of mind and enjoy that happiness which 1 never could dream nor con 
ceive. 1 could not Ijefore ladievc, when l read in books, that those who be¬ 
lieve in the Lord Jesus obtain the most valuable thing—peace of mind* 
What a beautiful and blessed thing it is to believe in Jesus Christ. How 
powerful and strong are those who have entire confidence in God,” * * * 

4< When 1 was under the parental roof I do not recollect that 1 received so 
much happiness and joy as I do at present. The reason is plain. One of 
the great characteristics of Christians is, that they love one another with 
much sincerity. The very words of the true followers of Jesus are full of 
love and kindness. What a happy thing it is to live among the people of 
God, is experienced by rue now.” 

In order to prevent strong excitement at Baroda among his influential 
friends, anil at the same lime benefit his health, which was delicate, Namiji 
went with me. to Bombay* He resided under the hospitable roof of the 
R<vv\ A. G. Fraser, at Coinha. 

T From him, find all Christian friends who rendered me personal visits, 
Nanaji received Christian advice :md conjoint ion* These offer* melted Ids 
hqprt, and filled hi in with great joy. As I desirous that no undue at¬ 
tention should be received by him, and that nothing should be done to irri¬ 
tate native feeling, 1 sought no opportunity of publicity of NAnnji’s conver¬ 
sion! 1 neither published a him, nor took him out any w here. He went 
out on only o nr occasion—-viz., attendance in the Free Church. Me did not 
even dine with any Europeans, jtiul his social intercourse being limited to 
the family tea-party occasionally, ami family prayer. 1 need not say, liow 
wrong your informant was when he said that Sana had been petted and 
made a great funs with. Nana accompanied me to the hills, where he com¬ 
menced daily reading of the scriptures with me. During these instructions, 
and on all occasions, i was specially candid to fortify his mind against in¬ 
fidel objections, by forestalling them and answering them. 1 did so, from 
Ihc conviction that he would U: called on to defend Christianity from the 
attacks ofhis numerous friends, members oi the Parnmansh Mimdali, of 
which lie had been a member. On the LGlh of March, his father and broth 
er in - la xv arrived at the Hills from Pnna. 

He met them accidentally on their arrival, and accompanied llmm to the 
Ohm masala They pressed him to stop I here during the iiighl, but he re 
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fused, on the ground that there was an idol there and he should be consider¬ 
ed as polluting the place. 

The next day Nanaji, after an interview with his father, expressed him* 
H«]f willing to go to Puna with him to sec his mother, who* his friends in- 
formed him, was in a dying state. lt l cannot hear,” said he, f< to see the 
frantic manner of my father; I cannot endure to see him suffer pain on my 
account..’ 1 1 told him of the deceitfulness of the statement as to his mother's 
state, and shewed him the consequences of going to Puna under such cir¬ 
cumstances, The issue of all was, that next day, in the presence of myself 
and Rev. Mr. Montgomery! he told his father that he would not go to Puna 
for the present—that lie had outcasted himself hy partaking of food with 
Europeans, and that his going Hiere would only occasion his mother pain. 
1 promised him and the father that on a future occasion, when all excite¬ 
ment had subsided., he might go to Puna without any obstacle and that, 
were it necessary, I would accompany him. 

Thus the matter ended. In the afteriyjon of the same day a Brahmin 
whom I had known at Baroda called on me, bringing a Parbhu from Ahmed- 
miggur. 

They both professed entire ignorance of NaiiAfs conversion, and said that 
their only object in coining w as to pay me a visit. I sent for Nana, and we 
had unitedly two boars 3 conversation. They heard from Nana a statement 
of his conversion—listened to his defence of Christian truths, and expressed 
satisfaction. I did not think lit to caution Nan&ji against them. An hour 
afterwards these young men returned with a note from Nana written at the 
D harm as ala, requesting me to send his wife and Saturn. I reproached 
them with their deceit m having come as my friends, and under that cloak 
taking off Nana to the Db arm as ala, and further told them that I would do 
nothing till I saw Nana himself They swore that they had used no deceits. 
I forbade them coming to my house again. As 1 was unable to go myself to 
the Dharmasala the R.ev, 1L Montgomery kindly went to see Nana and 
used all suasive means to bring him hack. He declined returning. 

In the morning he came back haggard and dejected. His two friends ac¬ 
companied him. My servants, according to the commands I gave, refused 
them admittmire. 

1 asked Nana what peace of mind he had enjoyed during the night ; re¬ 
tailed to his mind past religious impressions; and addressed him on the 
moral danger of hi b position. He then opened his mind, and told me that 
he had been greatly shocked by what had occurred ; that the night was spent 
in blasphemy and lies on the part of his young friends. That considering 
themselves secure of his returning, they had exposed to him their own de¬ 
ceit te which/ 1 sEiid they, Et wc would not have employed save for so virtuous 
a cause as restoring you, 51 They had been sent as a deputation from the 
Paramtmsa Mauadli, from Puna, with the express design of bringing him 
back, and they confidentially said that had fair measures failed, they were 
prepared to enter a prosecution against him in the Criminal Courts, so as to 
detach him from my protection. They said that he could be easily restored 
to caste, as his baptism had been published by no papers. Another janvi 
(sacred string) was then put on him. On the question arising as to the ab¬ 
sence of the shendi, they said they would get over this, hy saying that he 
had been ill, or that he hud disused it on account of gymnastic exercises.* 

Shocked by these statements, and now instructed as to their design, he 
was prepared to receive my Christian counsel; and at once, by my sugges¬ 
tion, wrote a letter to his friends, the purport of which was, that he had dis¬ 
covered their deceit and lies during the night he had spent with them, and 
would not accompany them. 


Of course all ihese statements arc on the authority of N&n&ji 
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They went off with the fetter, 
father. 


He shortly after sent back the jami to hie 

As Nan& now declared his decision was to be relieved of their importunity, 
rind as I myself was anxious to be relieved from the visits of men who were 
prepared, according to their own confession, to use means both fair and foul 
t applied to the acting magistrate, who Jient the kolawal (a Mahratta) to 
my house, I his officer received from Nana 3 * own lips a statement, to the 
effect that he wished not to go to Puna*, but reside with me, that ho had 
eaten with us, and wan out of caste, and consequently he should be dad if 
the kotawal would inform his friends, and advise their going awav, The 
mends, after waiting a while, went away. Nana had applied himself more 
diligently to Christian studies, and was even writing a lengthened article on 
the spirituality of Christianity which he designed for the Dnyanodaya, (and 
during the composition of which he expresed great delight at contrasting the 
spiritual genius of Christianity with other religions), when a letter came 
from an influential friend at Pima, which so agitated hlra, that lie never 
recovered his original peace of mind. His whole manner became altered, 
and his interest in religious exercises disappeared. I was deeply grieved, 
and for a few days ignorant of the cause, till he told me of die letter he had 
received, in which he said were statements to the effect that " Christianity 
was nonsense j 1 that only one side of the argument had been presented to 
him, and that he (the writer) could show him a thousand inconsistencies in 
Christianity, and that he had abo, by his arguments, prevented another 
flmdu, the common friend of them both, from being a Christian, and doubt¬ 
ed not of similar success in Nana's case I now saw the cause of his dfs- 
quietU d c, and sought to ad minister rd j ef. I con vers ed with 1 dm daily on 
he subject of evidences of Christianity, I showed him how a superficial 
knowledge of Scripture detects inconsistences which a more profound ac¬ 
quaintance clears up. 1 showed him the historical evidences for Christian i- 
ty, and gave abundant illustrations of the difficulties with which Christianity, 
in its origin, had to contend with. I may safely say that T anticipated ob¬ 
jections rather than answered them, and far from expressing unwillingness 
to <ftigage in such conversation, encouraged him to open his mind fully 

He would profess satisfaction for awhile, as though his understanding was 
convinced, bur 3ns heart was not convinced, and Nana became daily wean¬ 
ed from us. He expressed his hopes that he might continue a Christian, 
u- iL bidc in caste at Puna. He then applied hi in self daily to pursuadc 
wife to go with him to their friends. 

Upon enquiry, I found that he hail written to bis friends, saying that if no 
obstacles were presented to his serving God in his family associations ai 
1 una, he would go there when sent for. 

I can confidently say that extreme kindness and forbearance were exer¬ 
cised towards Eiiin in every way. The only harshness I employed—and il 
was a necessary harshness—was when 1 suspected his using effects to induce 
the Brahmin youth whom 1 bad provided for him from Baroda, as servant, 
to go with him to Puna. He bad himself confessed that he bad perverted 
the mind of his own wife* saying, " Even though 1 were willing to stay she 
ts not, since I have persuaded her to go,” 1 therefore sharply said, “ Nani, 
you have perverted your wife, who was formerly so welt inclined and had 
forsaken the world, do not row seek Lo pervert the mind of the poor lad. 
It is enough for two to go to destruction—you need not try to take a third. 11 
This, be it remembered, was cm the very day of his departure, and therefore 
had nothing lo do ■with his sending for his friends a week before. 

I also told Nana that whilst we, as Christiana, were ready to do and 
suffer for those who were our sincere fellow Christians we did not wish to 
detain any one, or identify ourselves with any one who was not in heart a 
Christian ; that it would be no honour to Christ and nor to Christians were 
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any on© to stay against his will; that ho might, therefore, depart whenever 
he liked. 

Desirous of presenting the whole matter to his mind before the arrival of 
friends, I read hb original letters to him, and asked him—what had changed 
since he penned those Letters 1 Had Christians changed in their conduct ? 
Had they made any false professions ? Had he reason to find fault with 
mel He penitently, and in tears, answered no. I told him that we were 
still ready to love him, bear with him, and receive him, if ho repented. 

He left my room in tears. A Marvadi was outside waiting Tor him with 
a message from his father. He accompanied him, and immediately sent for 
his wife, whom he sent. 

As the caste has applied to me for facts respecting Nani having violated 
caste rules, I state what can he substantiated by many witnesses in Gujarat, 
at Bombay, Mahar, and Malcolmpeth,—that Nani and his wife have ever 
since his baptism partaken, in company with me and my family, without 
reserve, of every article of food used by us,—that Ircfore his baptism the 
janvi was oast off —at his baptism the shendi wits excised, and that the 
young Brahmin, who hai regularly cooked for him, is himself out of caste 
by having partaken of Europe a n J s food and excised the shendi. 

To the above statement of facts I beg to subjoin a few remarks:_ 

1. There is nothing new in this case. It furnishes another illustration 

of the difficulties which lie in the way—not of the conversion of a native_- 

but of hi 9 * F persevering unto the end.” Thousanda of nominal Ch rkt iam 
had they to pass tlirou^ the same ordeal, would renounce their Christianity! 
Nothing con overcome the world, save a living Faith. 

2. Let none be quick to call this cf sham conversion.* 1 

Truth, that for two years had survived the influences of a native prince’s 
court, and enabled the convert to renounce the prospects held out by his re- 
laiionship to the highest family in Baroda, may yet rc-assert its power in the 
convert** mind,and make him for ever ienounce an ungodly world. 

3- Let none be discouraged by the event, as though natives were not 
to be. depended on, The weaker they arc, the more they need the strength¬ 
ening power of the Gospel. The Hindus will yet develops the strength md 
the graces of Christian character. 

If these lines meet the eye of Nana* let him be assured, that, as « Jesus 
came to seek and save that which was tost/* and as he restore* the fallen 
so his people desire that " none should perish,*’—they will receive hint 
with affectionate hearts, whenever he manifests true re petit a nee. There is 
yet hope for him.—I am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant. 

W, Clarkson, 

Malcolmpelh, April 22nd, 1852. 

P. S.—This is my first and tatf public communication respecting Nani 
Having suppressed names, refrained from criminations, and confined my¬ 
self to facts, 1 feel warranted to say, I shall answer no future statements. 

W. C. 

We do not think that the extracts given of Nana’s letters indicate the 
possession by him of clear views of the Atonement of Jesus, the funda¬ 
mental fact of Christianity; but we have been assured by those who convers¬ 
ed with him on this all-important subject that his profession of faith with 
reference to it corresponded with the doctrine* of the divine word. The 
death of Christ, he seems to attribute, in his letters, to Christ’s subjecting 
himself to the laws of the world to save it, and that perhaps, in his idea, as a 
great teacher, Life, or the deliverance from condemnation, however, has 
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to be received from Christ as well as “ holiness and happiness” It ie only 
the soul that recognizes Chsist as the sacrifice appointed by God for the 
sins of those for whom he died, that can be expected to cleave and ding to 
him as the Saviour. Let none of our young native friends deceive them¬ 
selves about the foundation of their, hopes. "I am the living bread/* 
said Christ, ie which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever: and the bread that I shall give him is my flesh 
which I will give for the life of the world, 11 <* He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him M Let Mn& himself look to 
these the terms of salvation.— Edit, of the O. C S. 


IV,—Geography of the South-East Coast of Arabia,* 

The account given of Misira ia very particular. That island is of 
an irregular oblong form, its longest diameter being thirty-five miles, 
while its shortest breadth in the centre is only four miles and a half. 
A range of bills traverses it longitudinally, sending off spurs to the 
coast. The rocks are chiefly of greenstone, serpentine, trap, and 
basalt, with here and there limestone. The island is generally barren. 
Its wild animals are gazelles and small rabbits, and its domestic, 
sheep, goats, fowls, and cats. Good water is obtained throughout the 
year. The inhabitants almost all belong to the Jan ah ah, and may num¬ 
ber about 1,000 souls. They have four bagalos, twenty large badans, 
and'thirty fishing boats. The Sheihk belongs to the family of Sur. 
Turtles abound between the island and the mainland, of which there 
are two kinds, the edible, probably the Chelone tnydas, and the inedi¬ 
ble C, imbricala or hawk shill turtle, from which the tortoise-shell of 
commerce is procured. Ambergris is found on the shores* Of the 
religion of the people Dr. Carter thus writes :— 

“As to the religion of the Jana hah at Masira, it is almost impossible, as 
I before stated, to say what it is from their religious observances. I never 
saw any of them say their prayers. Out Masira pilot Dalkhan never said 
any prayers, nor did I ever see any of the Whehah say their prayers, nor 
any of tbe tribe of Hakiman whom I encountered. Moreover, an elderly 
man of the latter, whom we met at Gairen and who shot a Gazelle for us 
there, ate heartily off a piece of a salt beef we had brought on shore, he and 
his children, and took the rest home. The absence of religion and religious 
observances among these tribes is not to be wondered at, for the inhospita¬ 
ble nature of the country they inhabit would effectually oppose any con- 
tinued attempt at their instruction or enlightenment. Nothing but such 
fanaticism as existed in Ihe early part of the Mohomedan era could induce 
people to come and dwell in such a place and amnng such tribes for the 
purpose of teaching them their religious duties, and w e sec how long this 
has lasted. 


* Continued from page 191 
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We are not aware that in any pan of the world the Muham madans 

have ever sought systematically to propagate their religion by mere- 
instruction, The more repetition of the formula, “There is no God 
but God, and Muhammad is his messenger/* they consider snfficienr 
for all purposes of discipleship. 

The island of Mahut, further in advance in the course formerly in¬ 
dicated, is the next place in connexion with which we find any notices 
of the human family. It contains about 130 huts, with about 500 in¬ 
habitants of the Beni Akamau. Thra tribe is scattered over the 
country from Ghabat Hashish io Svv&di, a town about thirty miles 
west of Mask at. it is numerous but not powerful. I 1 hey inhabit the 
coast as far as lifts Sarab, from which to R6s 11 am mar are the Wahe- 
bab, noi to be confounded with the Whebah. At Has Sarah, the num¬ 
ber of tile Wahebah is about 100. 

The south western extremity of the barren tr?ct which follows 
brings us to the borders of the fertile, though mountainous, 11 Araby 
the blest/* rich in flocks and herds, frankincense and wild honey, 
which commences in the Kuriyah Muriyah bay. Here, Jabal Hasefr 
which rises to the height of 4,000 feet, is inhabited by several tribes* 
the principal of which are the Korali Mhara, r Afar, Hasarit, and Ba- 
ramah. Five miles south of Haseh is the tomb of the prophet Hud" 
or as some will have it “ the tomb of Saleh bin Hud/ J Hud, ac¬ 
cording to the Koran, was the “ prophet” sent to reclaim the Adites ; 
and Saleh, the Th a mud lies, from idolatry. 

From Has Nus, near Hasck, to R<^ Marbut, there is nothing re¬ 
markable on the shore, but Has Jmjan a small-head land about 1,300 
feet high and of a conical form. 

The mountain tract of Sabehan is continued, under different names to the 
bay of el-Kamar, ISO miles from Rft® Nus. On the lower ridges large 
herds of cattle, goats, and sheep are seen from the coast. The Arabs of 
the locality belong to the Beni Karah, and are principally troglodytes. 
One of their caverns visited by Dr. Carter Iras an arch of about 156 yards, 
its height being about 50, and its depth 30, The village of Maskat, with 
about 20 houses and 200 inhabitants belongs to them. Many of them who 
dwell in the contiguous plain have no shelter but the overhanging sides of 
the water-courses. Their clothing is scanty ; of arms they have none ; and 
their food principally consists of shell fish, Their poverty m principally 
owing to their feuds and their exposure to the raids of the mountaineers. 
Some of them serve on board Bagalas which visit Bombay. Marbut is often 
visited by the. Arab coasters for water, but that furnished is often brackish 

About twenty miles further on is the small village of Takah, between 
which mid the cape Has Rcsiit is the fertile plain of Dhofar, the live towns 
of which, Dairiz, Sllalah, El Hafah, El Rabat, and Aukadh are congre¬ 
gated about its centre, and in which are to be found all the remarkable 
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ruins of El Babul and other ancient sites, of which an account has l>een 
published by Dr, Carter in the Journals of the Royal Geographical ami 
Bombay Geographical Societies, The inhabitants of this plain belong to 
the Karah and el-Kathiri Arabs, among whom blood feuds are so numerous 
and complicated that scarcely an ind weller in one village can pass to an¬ 
other without a rubiya, or protector. During the S. West monsoon the 
winds so raise the sand on the shores that the people are glad to retire to 
the mountains for shelter. After the rains, the plain is covered with sheep 
and cattle. 

The bay of Resut occurs where the plain of Dhofar ends. The cape of 
the same name is about 200 feet high. 

(f On its extremity are the remains of a small round tower of rude con¬ 
struction and also those of buildings equally rude. 

About hall a mile from the latter, still on the ridge cd the cape, conies an 
ancient Burial Ground extending over an area of three acres. The graves 
are marked by nothing but a circle oflarge boulders, surrounding a heap of 
loose stones or what formerly was a heap of stones sunken in the c entre. 
The larger or these graves measure from six hi twelve yards in diameter and 
are raised two feet above the level of the plain. They are formed of limild- 
era of white and gray limestone gathered from Ihc immediate neighbour 
hood. Around the large graves arc smaller ones looped on to their circum¬ 
ference, indicative of successive additions to them of less distinguished 
members of the family or tribes, perhaps, unless all perished in buttle and 
were buried at the same time. No one could give ns menu Iradithmu! ac¬ 
count of these graves, \Vc endeavoured to raise the stones from the ecu Ire 
of one, but after descending about four feet ami a half below the surface 
they became so large and so locked in that although wo had three nr four 
stout Sidis with us and a good crowbar we could not move them, and had 
we succeeded, the chances arc, from the Immcd manner in which we were 
obliged to make our examination for fear of being surprised by Ihc Bodums, 
that we should have found liUie to have rewarded us for our pa ins, Besides 
the Burial tirmuid and the ruins mentioned, there were the renmins of build¬ 
ings m all directions about this rape, although I here is not » human habita¬ 
tion now within ton miles ol it. Ilurdly any oi these remains amounted to 
more than a few stones which mark the area occupied by the original 
building. The graves as well as the heap of ruins at this cape were over¬ 
grown, with the inoql tree and its companion the halsumndcnth'on pub&scens 
°* ^ r - Stocks, nlso i[se ndsvvak which threads its way abundantly through 
the crevices lietween the boulders. In many places Lhc trunks uf Ihe former 
measured four or the inches in diameter, and their branches growing hori¬ 
zontally from their exposed position, had extended completely over some ol 
the graves. This shews Lhul Ixdh graves and trees must be very old. For 
the sake of those who may hereafter \isii this neighbourhood I may mention 
that though presenting inany objects of interest, it is most unsafe; each 
time that we were there, parties of officers who hud gone on shore were shol 
i j * | 11 party was about seven miles from the shore, up 

the ben fit the torrent mentioned and but for the presence of a Karah guide 
who kepi the assailants at bay while the parly made the tiest of iU way back 
to the shore, one or more would have been wounded if not killed on the 
spot. In the second instance, a parly who had gone to some rocks to gather 
oysters were surprised and shot at, and but for Ihe impatience of the assail¬ 
ants in commencing their attack, one or more hen 1 would have been wound¬ 
ed or killedj as it happened, they had not lowered their sail, and got off with 
merely a part of the gunwale of the boat shot off. This party of Beduins 
had come down from the mountains to intercept the return of Lieut. Grieve. 
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myself mtd others, who had been on a v isit to iheSaiyad mentioned, al Silta- 
lah. Having however got intelligence of their design and having lien per¬ 
suaded to stay another day, wc did so, and eluded them. The Beduins 
were probable not prepared with water or provisions to stay longer than the 
day on which they expected ua anti so discharged their matchlocks upon tho 
party who went to gather oysters, after which they might have returned to 
the mountains, at least we saw nothing of them the next day. The Mahrah 
fishermen at Bunder Rnsut were always obliged !o have a protector or rubiya 
with them. An old Karah always accompanied them to (he spring up the 
torrent bed when they went to fetch water. It is quite possible to go about 
this place unprotected for many days together without seeing a single human 
being, as I have learnt, from experience, but the risk is great and the people 
so bad that they would shoot a man from a distance merely for the chance of 
his possessing anything worth having/* 


From Ras Resul the sea-clifif extends westward for twenty -three miles 
to the mountainous tract forming Has Sajar, 

" Ras Sajar is the largest cape on the S, E. coast of Arabia though not 
the most striking; it is not a long projecting cape but of stupendous magni¬ 
tude and height. Although Ras Fartak appears to be as grand in its dimen¬ 
sions as a cape can well he, yet the ridge of Ras Sajar exceeds it in height 
by nearly f eet. The summit of Ras- Sajar is by trigonometrical mea¬ 
surement 3,3SI) feet above the level of the sea and its bluff cx trend tv 2 770 

feet, while the ridge of Fartak is only 2,500 feet and the scarped portion to¬ 
wards the bay of El Katnar 1,900 feet. The eastern side of Has Saiar 
which IS not so high as the south-western, on account of the strata dinuimJ 
towards the cast, is perpendicularly scarped and its base is concealed by-the 
rlchris ol superincumbent masses of limestone which have rolled over or 
fallen from its summit. The southwestern side however is not perpendi¬ 
cularly scarped, but descends in three or four grand steps to the sea the 
ledges oj which are so narrow that from our station within half a mile of die 
base we could see the summit. Tim bluff extremity of the cape is perpen¬ 
dicular to the water's edge. All round Has Sajar the soundings arc Very 
dee£ but particularly at its extremity and southwestern side, at these parts 

3.£?E,r at -T ™ 9 mi, « °™<"e, *W1. ibe ..ext throw 
ofTthe lead landtvard ought strike, at 60 fathoms. This shews the gigantic 
steps with which the land here de^nds even after it has passed into the sea 
We anchored m bO fathoms, within half a mite of the shore, on the south 
yvest side, it was our last station working eastward. The wave off the 
^hore here was half as high as the wave on and Urn wind in like manner 
This yyas ol great assistance to,us in getting off, for troll, the southwesterly 
swell and the southwesterly wind had commenced, and yve were on a lee 
shore Where the sides of this cape arc not perpendicular they are covered 

^ l ‘i reeS l ant1 , thc 1 >,AI " S above with long grass. Wc observed more caverns 
on the eastern than on the western side of this cape, in the way I have ht* 
fore mentioned,™, by their lights at night. From Rm Sajar to Ras Far- 
tak, a direct distance oflOS miles, the coast was surveyed by Lieut Grieve 
The distance between Has Resut and Ras Sajar is about twenty-six idle* 

Under the shi^le of the Sajar promontory, we pause for another month. 
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V,—Medical Institutions under the Indur Residency— 
Geographical Notices of Indur* Ujain, Rat lam, Diiati, 
AND MaNFLR. 

How much of the misery of this wretched world might be removed, if 
every sou of Adam were to seek its happiness ! Hoiv many of the woes of 
India would disappear, if those who exercise authority within its borders 
were seriously to consecrate their influence to the cause or philanthropy! 
The perusal of Dr. Impey’s pamphlet entitled "An Account of the Medical 
Institutions established under the Indore Residency,” has strongly impress¬ 
ed upon our minds these trite* hut truthful, sentiments. It is one of the 
most interesting documents of the kind which \ve have ever perused. Wc 
luy the most important portions of it before our readers. 

" Several years have now" elapsed, since Air. Hamilton, the present Re¬ 
sident of Ind ore, considered the fitting time had arrived to ini reduce among 
the people of Indore and Mahva in general Ike benefits, and it may be added 
with truth and propriety, the blessings oi gratuitous medical advice and aid. 
Independent oflkc philanthropy and IxmuvoJcnce which prompted the idea, 
Ike occasion cri its being carried out, in the midst of a foreign population, 
and inn foreign slate, was not less happy. The young Holkar, then and 
still a minor, was being educated and brought up under British hrilirm, and 
under a Regency, of which the Resident was a joint Member, and wh He the 
native administrative heads of the temporary Government were taught a 
lesson in contributing by their sanction and example some tiling totliO ruuso 
of humanity, the young chief was likewise being accustomed to see that 
there were other ends in the business of a GomtuiiicjiI, besides the mere 
amassing and collection of revenue or the pageantry of stale ; and that in 
European nations, and in the estimation ol Ike Chief British Authority con¬ 
nected with him, ike poor and indigent were not forgotten. Once conceiv¬ 
ed and Ike cxjiediency of the measure ascertained* it is hut fitting justice to 
Mr. Hamilton to say, that there has been no hesitation and no check to his 
countenance and exertions. From January 1847 In the present time, the 
system at first determined on, lias been undergoing gradual development, 
and through lira instrumentality continues as extended a field of usefulness, 
and ol alleviation of human suffering* as is to he met with in any part of In¬ 
dia wit Inn the same compass, lu addition to the General Hospital at Indore 
there are in a circle of 1H0 miles* five Dispensaries now established, and 
their combined operations shew the application of 1,500 new sick every 
month, or an aggregate of nearly 20,000 in the year, independent of those 
who return for treatment. The Numerical Statement exhibited must be 
viewed in reference to the population of the districts and sickness to In* 
thought remarkable; but a greater end obtained is the successful fixing of so 
many institutions on a permanent footing* and under circumstances beset 
with difficulties, requiring delicacy to manage and firmness to uphold; or 
earring as these have among different native powers without'a tie in com¬ 
mon, and perfect strangers to European medicines and its administration. 
These are measures of winch any State may justly be proud, and happilv 
they are due to Ike suggestion of the British representative. In the words 
of an eminent writer of the present day, Mr, Marshman, " They furnish us 
with another instance of that spirit of improvement, which animates so 
many of the officers of Government, and which leads (hem to render the 
power and influence they enjoy subservient lo I he cause of benevolence 
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independently of any official prompting. The. great benefit which the Bri¬ 
tish Administration brings with if in this country arises not so much from 
the good intentions of the Central or of the Provincial Government, as from 
the active and unbidden * and too often unappreciated exertions of their ser¬ 
vants.” Of the several native Courts throughout India, where the Supreme 
Government have considered the Political relations required them to ac¬ 
credit their officers as Residents, posts analog ms and as important in many 
respects as ambassadors at foreign Courts in Europe, but with an infinitely 
greater amount of power of doing good in their hands; three, viz., Luck¬ 
now , Hydrahad in the Dekhan, and Sattara had taken the lead in inducing 
the Princes at their Courts to found, in conjunction with other exemplary 
and charitable works, institutions for the relief of the sick. At Nagpore, 
though a correspondence had began in 1845 on the same subject, it had re¬ 
mained in abeyance till 1848, when through the ready and energetic coun¬ 
tenance of the late Resident, Mr. Davidson, and the perseverance and zeal 
of Mr, McIntyre, a large Hospital was endowed and opened in March 1849. 
Our own Government had not been insensible or indifferent to the demand 
for similar ones in their own Provinces, which were originated in the year 
1839, and the first report of those for the North Western -Provinces in 1842, 
curiously enough, bears Mr. Hamilton's signature, ns Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment for that period, and his name thus associated with these works con¬ 
tinues to be with the same in Malwa, a short history of which is necessary.” 

Of the different Medical establishments here referred to Dr. Steel, the 
superintending Surgeon of Gwalior and Malwa, thus writes. 

t( The Indore Dispensary appears to have been instituted in 1847* the 
Charity and General Hospital in 1849, and the three district Dispensaries 
which 1 inspected, viz. Ujeln, Dlntr and Bhopawar, in 1850 and 1851. 

The Indore General Charity Hospital appears to be supported by Holkar, 
and the several Branch Dispensaries, six in all, I am informed, by the dif¬ 
ferent Rajahs, in whose territories they are situated. The total annual con¬ 
tributions for this charitable purpose, in round numbers, seem to be nearly 
Rs, 12,000. This large sum, so far as f can judge, is carefully and well 
expended. It is placed at the disposal of Dr. Iinpey, the Residency Sur¬ 
geon, for the relief of the sick and suffering, whose management is generally 
controlled by the Committee, of which you are the President.* Malwa has 
reason to be thankful to its chiefs, and grateful to the benevolence of the 
originator of this good, through whose influence so extended a system of re¬ 
lief has been afforded. 

The documents placed before me, shew that during 1851, upwards of 
15,000 obtained relief; and taking into account, the daily number of appli¬ 
cants for every description of disease, including the continued cases from 
day to day, in this way, the applicants during the year will amount to some¬ 
thing more than 51,000, and of this number it is sta ted that 1,200 were re¬ 
lieved by Surgical operations. The operations of course were principally 
of the minor and most simple kind, still the amount of assistance U great, 
and the relief afforded must have been immense. 

In addition tu the annual pecuniary allowances afforded by the chiefs, 
they have also given suitable houses for the Dispensaries in their respective 
districts. Those premises that 1 visited are in central positions, well kept, 
clean, and in every respect in good order, well supplied with useful medi¬ 
cines, instruments, and indeed with every thing necessary. 

There is ait intelligent and well educated Native Doctor, attached to each 
of the Dispensaries that I saw. The men at Indore, Ujein and DhsLr, ! 
consider equal to those of the educated class in Bengal. The establishment 
attached to each Dispensary appears to me to be ample for all the duties. 


R. N. C. HanuUon, Esrp 
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The amount expended for which, at the Indore City Dispensary is Rs, 165 
per mensem, and the monthly average expense for Europe and Bazar medi¬ 
cines and contingent charges, Rs. 50; -making a total monthly expenditure 
of Rs. 215 or Rs. 2,580 a year. The monthly expenditure of Ujein appears 
to be Rs. 183, and at Dhar Rs, 83. 

The Dispensary at Bhopawur is scarcely yet in ope ration; a good house, 
contiguous to the Jail, has been built for it, and roofed in, but otherwise not 
yet finished. There is a Native Doctor on the spot, qnd recently the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon of the Bhd Corps and Bhopawur Agency, has joined. 
He is well educated and intelligent youth, from the Bombay College. Un¬ 
der his management, 1 have no doubt but that this Dispensary will soon be¬ 
come as popular and useful as the others. 

The General Hospital at Indore is the only establishment calculated for 
the reception of house or in-patients. The building is divided into two 
wards, with a largo room in the centre; one of the w ards is appropriated for 
the sick poor, the other for the accommodation of the sick of (he escort and 
others. These wards appear to mo to be sufficient for 14 or 16 beds each. 
The Charily ward on the 1st of this month, when I visited the Hospital, was 
full, and 1 understood is generally so. The centre room, like that in the 
Mehidpore Hospital, is used as a Dispensary and operating room. The 
Charity ward in this Hospital is for those who have sustained serious ac¬ 
cidents, for those requiring to undergo severe operations, and for all cases 
of acute disease, that require close and constant attention. The poor 
patients, while in the Hospital, are allowed subsistence. The average an¬ 
nual expenditure of this Hospital, exclusive of the City Dispensary, appears 
to be about Rs, 3,000. There is also a separate building for the sick 
women of the poor, whose cases arc of that nature, which require more at ■ 
tention than can be given to out-patients. The out-offices attached to those 
Hospitals are very complete, clean and neat. 

The Charity Hospital is wcfl supplied with Medicines, Instruments, and 
rmiosophical Instruments. There is a full set of books regularly and 
cleanly kept, both in this Hospital and the four Dispensaries that I saw. 
There is also a good and well fitted up Lai oratory attached in the General 
Hospital, with a fair supply of chemical apparatus, in fact all that can be 
required. 

Doctor Impey uses Bazar drugs extensively, among which he finds good 
substitutes for our principal European medicines. In the Laboratory, the 
different preparations are made, such as extracts, tinctures, &e., and a few 
of the chemicals are refined and purified ; from flit? Laboratory, the Brandi 
Dispensaries appear to b# supplied with many useful medicines, and at a 
cheap rate. The saving from this, permits the Dispensaries being extend¬ 
ed in their usefulness much beyond that which the means at disposal could 
otherwise afford. 

Pupils arc educated at some of the large Dispensaries, w r hn n from the be¬ 
ginning, make themselves useful and after a time will be fit for small 
charges ; but should they not he publicly employed, they will be useful 
members in their own community. 

Among the sanatory ben fits so liberally bestowed on Malwa, vaccination is 
not the least of these. Vaccinators have been appointed for Indore* Ujein 
Dnar, and I believe Rullam. Considering that in the introduction of a sys - 
tem comparatively new T to the inhabitants, with strong prejudices and 
natural apathy to be overcome, in my opinion the success has been equal to 
reasonable expectation. Dr, Impey has favored me with a return, shew ing 
that 378 were successfully vaccinated at Ujein and Dhar during 1851 

The vaccinators, 1 believe, are principally supported from the same source 
as the Dispensaries, aided by a contribution made by or through the Resi 
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This testimony is most satisfactory. “Ybti ask me/’ Dt, Steel con¬ 
tinues, 4 *to make suggestions. I am happy to say that Dr. Impey has put 
this out of my power/' 

From Dr. Impey's paper we glean the following short but valuable 
geographical notes of the localities in which the medical institutions are 
situated. 

Indur. “ In reference to the population of Ipdore, a census of which wds 
taken by the Resident's orders in 1S49 } the sick are as one-tweflth general¬ 
ly, the total number of inhabitants according to the census having been 
63,579, of sick 5,332. If Sir John Malcolm's census in 1S21 were correct, 
it would shew a very stationary and unvarying population. Thirty years 
back he reckoned the city of Indore, Holkariti capital, (and he took pains 
In obtaining accuracy) at 63,560 souls, five to each house. This is scarce¬ 
ly compatible with (he peace and tranquility which have reigned since, and 
the increased trade and prosperity, that Indore has enjoyed, In it has cen¬ 
tered by degrees the chief merchandize and traffic in Malwa, which has been 
attracted both by its position and advantages, not a little increased by large 
secessions From Ujein, which oflate years have been very frequent, and by 
the annual augmenting trade in opium, of which it is fast becoming the em¬ 
porium to the prejudice of Rullam and Mandsar. Without intending to 
enter into the minutiae of topographical detail or of a description of the city, 
ijt is sufficient to say, m regard to its influences on the health of the people, 
that notwithstanding a great many useful and practical improvements sug¬ 
gested and carried out by the Resident, a great deal remains to be done in 
a sanitary point of view. Like most native cities, the chief faults are in 
arrangement and original construction, and in the disposition to crowding 
(matters which unfortunately are not susceptible of improvement without 
great public ex pence, and some injustice to individuals,) consequently the 
chief streets and thoroughfares are irregular,“harrow and badly placet! with 
respect to the prevailing wind, and the houses quite as much so. Ventila¬ 
tion is therefore imperfect, and in the rains, stagnation occurs, which be¬ 
comes most obnoxious. In native States, such matters cannot always be 
remedied even with the best intentions, for the people cannot understand, 
and rulers will aot enforce sanitary regulations, much as they are to be 
desired, for penerv&ttan of health and protection from disease and which 
it is difficult to render intelligible as coming within the scope of either 
science or benevolence, because unattended with present and palpable good, 
and attended with ex pence. But where direct interference cannot be ex¬ 
ercised, example and persuasion may, and the good effects of what has been 
done may yet be noticed and followed. Since the time of Alia Bhai, the 
town has almost altogether spread os mentioned on the left bank of the river 
where she fixed it, leaving old Indore almost deserted, though it too has of 
late begun to extend. Accross the stream, Mr. Hamilton induced the Baiza 
Eal to build a handsome stone-bridge of nine arches ; several streets have 
been opened, metalled and regular houses erected ; and in more than one 
quarter of the town, new ranges have been laid down with open spaces, and 
wide and uniform streets, the very appearance of which must in time induce 
imitation ; and however averted, Indore has in respect to epidemics certain¬ 
ly been more free of late years, neither cholera ot small pox having visited 
It heavily since 18*17. 

Ujftin. u This city and pergunnsdi belong to Sindiah, whose capital it 
once was ; for the present it is assigned to Her Highness the Baiza Bai, 
who has made it her residence. It is thirty miles, north-weat from Indore, 
309 feet below the level of which it is placed owing to the declination of the 
table land of Malwa to the north. It is situated on the Sepra river, which 
running north and south forms its western boundary completely, to Ihe cast 
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and north are several tanks. The town was originally surrounded by a 
wall, of which portions only remain near the chief entrances, which are 
eight in number, viz, to Indore, Delhi, Dewas, &c, There are besides 
thirteen inner gate-ways or rather street gates, which are closed at night. 
The town is divided into thirteen or fourteen districts, and is situated on a 
alight ridge from which the streets descend to the tanks and rivers on either 
side, and thus gives it a great advantage in draining, it has from 30 to 
50,000 houses,^fce-third of which are deserted, principally within the last 
few years. The old bams or palaces arc unoccupied, with the exception 
of the Baiza Ban's own. Them is not much trade, nor many capitalists, 
the city being rather an emporium for the surrounding towns and districts. 
The traffic is carried on chiefly by borahs, and from this may be regarded 
as mixed. They have about 1,500 houses, and calculating four to a house, 
this would make them about one-tenth of the population, which is chiefly 
brabinimcal. Ujein is in fact the head quarters of the horahs in Malwa, 
and though they have shops elsewhere in the different towns, their houses 
are at Ujein chiefly. The old city has long been deserted, and In now 
nothing more than a succession of mounds and ravines ; a feiv pillars and 
clumps of trees alone indicate its site. The present city owes to the at¬ 
tachment of the people to its ancient, historical, and religious name, and its 
fame as a holy city the numerous population it still lias. For so populous 
a city it is comparatively healthy, and except in some localities where very 
closely packed, it is cleanly ; the bazars are capacious and well supplied. 

Ratldm. ff Is the capital of Bahvant Sing the head of the rajput 
families in Malwa. It is a thriving city, forty miles nearly west from Ujein, 
and seventy north-west or Indore. 11 reckons now from 25, to 30,000 
houses, to which it has increased from 2,000, its standard in 1S20, and I 
cannot help thinking a misprint Tor 20,000. It is divided into the new ami 
old city. In the latter arc the temples (upwards of 100 in number, the 
chief one£ being of the Jain persuasion), the palace of the Raja, and alt the 
old bowrics and haras of other days ; in it reside the non mercantile com¬ 
munity and the poor, chiefly raj puts. The streets are narrow and short* 
suid the houses generally small and Insignificant, presenting a striking con 
least to the new city which is scarcely a quarter of a century' old, and w as 
laid out at the instance of Col. Borthwick, The streets in this are broad 
and open, and at regular angles wdth one another ; the main one extend? 
nearly east and west, at the latter entrance to which is a magnificent gate¬ 
way and serai, and at the crossing of the four principal ones a large octagon 
oftwo stories converted info shops and godowns. This and the main street 
almost entirely belong to the Raja, who has given up a house for the Dis¬ 
pensary m it. The divisions of the new town are numerous, principally de¬ 
termined according to the castes and trades, who occupy particular streets, 
1 he inhabitants of the old and new town differ qui te as much as their ap¬ 
pearance, (hough as to population they are nearly equal. In ihe latter re¬ 
side chiefly the rich merchants and tradespeople, and here the markets are 
held. The chief class are the baity uhs 3 the great opium and cloth mereunls 
of Central India. What the horahs are to Ujein, the bunyahs are to Rat- 
larn r it is their chief residence in Maiwa, in which they receive every pro¬ 
tection and encouragement to congregate from (he ruling power. Their 
godowns for opium are most capacious, and their houses present, as might 
be expected from their wealth, beautiful lofty structures, such os are to l>o 
seen in few Indian cities. The Musaliu&iis are very few, and the Raja’s 
troops consist only a few hundred horse and foot, The city is said to be 
usually healthy, epidemics visiting it every third or fourth year, 

Dhdr. u Differs but little from the description of it given by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1S23, except in the peace it has enjoyed, since his time, and in 
the subsiding and setting down of the wealthy inhabitants, who me most I v 
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rich ban km and renters of farms in the Dhar principality, Next to Ujein, 
it is the oldest in Maiwa, but since the invasion and residence in it of the 
■Musttlmane has lost all pro tensions to its ancient character. The defences 
and ramparts* ofdho old city are still traceable, ranging ii some directions 
miles from the present one, so contracted has the latter become. It has 
also still a wall and gate-w$ys, and is much cleaner than most cities, but 
must nevertheless be more unhealthy from its low position, lying situated 
among small hills, and surrounded with tanks and swampsw ail sides. It 
is said to contain 7,000 houses* equivalent to 30,000 inhabitants. 

Mdnpur. <f The Dispensary at this town, which is a recent and small 
one, may not be of so much utility to it immediately, as to the neighbouring 
villages and to travellers of all kinds passing to, and from Hindustan to the 
Bombay Presidency. Since the battle of Mahrajpur, the purganah has 
been under British management, and has nearly doubled both its population 
and revenue, the town contains only 1,700 inhabitants, but is situated at the 
head of the Kilner ghat, which is tttfrgreat highway from Maiwa and Cen~ 
tral India to Khandesh, the Dakhan and the Sea. Next to the public and 
Government establishment in the town, the persons who will find most relie 
from the Dispensary will be travellers of aU fends, carmen, and chiefly se- 
pahis and their families on the way to* and from their homes/’ 

We trust that the day is not far distant when some of these interesting 
towns will have the benefit of Christian education and instruction. It ap¬ 
pears surprizing to us that the centra] provinces of India have been so long 
neglected by our missionary institutions. We know none of them that 
have as yet any established mission except Nagpur under the Free Church 
of Scotland. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

f MiseKixAwr.Hu* Notices Missionary Movements—Evange¬ 
lical Alliance. 

The Hev. C. W. Isenberg, formerly of the Church Missionary Society 1 * 
Mission in Abyssinia, and for the last eight years of that of Western India 
of the same institution, left Bombay for Europe with his family in the steamer 
of the 3rd May, on account of the failure of his health. Mr. I/s engage¬ 
ments in the midst of us were of a general evangelistic character; and he has 
been distinguished as a faithful, diligent, and judicious labourer. His criti- 
cisms both in the Bible and Tract Societies 1 Committees were very valuable. 
He was the editor of the Bombay Church Missionary Record from its com¬ 
mencement to the end of last year, when it was discontinued. The Rev. 
J, S. S. Robertson has come fromNasikto supply his place in Bombay. 

The Rev. II. P. Cassidy* who had for some time generously acted as a 
self-supporting missionary in Bombay, left India in the some conveyance 
with Mr. Isenberg. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. W, Clarkson of the London So¬ 
ciety's Mission in Gujarat, and the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, of the Free 
Church of Scotland's Mission in Bombay, are spending the monsoon in Puna. 

The members of the Evangelical Alliance resident in Puna propose to 
hold several meetings during the rainy season. On the 28th June, the Rev, 
James Mitchell will t D. V. deliver a discourse there on the fourth article 
of the Basis of the Alliance, “ The utter depravity of human nature in con¬ 
sequence of the Fall ; S1 and the Rev. G. L. Fenton will on the 26th July 
deliver a discourse on the ninth article of the bajais, “ The divine institution 
of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. At the meeting of the Alliance held in 
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Bombay on the 22nd March last, (he Rev, R. Nesbil presided, when be 
delivered the excellent discourse published in our April number. At ike 
meeting held in the following month* for'devotional exercises and communi¬ 
cation of in Lelligence, the Rev. A. Hazen, of the American Mission at Serur, 
presided. 

2. Willoughby Prizes. 

Award of the Willoughby Prizes for the first, second* and third best Essays 
in Marathi or Gujarati on 11 The observance of Truth with Special re¬ 
ference to the Administration of Justice and Advancement of the best 
Interests of Society and composed by the present and former pupils of 
the Missionary and other Educational Institutions not connected with 
Government. 

The adjucators having examined the Essays offered in competition are 
unanimously of opinion, that the first prize, of Rs. 150, should be assigned 
to the author of the Gujarati Essay matted Z at , and Jbund to he written by 
Amritr&m Dalpaham, Kdrkun in the office of the Executive Engineer at 
Suratthat the second, of Rs. 60, should be assigned to the author of the 
Marathi Essay marked X, and found to l>e written hy Govind NMyan, 
teacher in the Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay ; and dial 
the thirdj of Rs. 40, should be assigned to the author of the Marathi Essay 
mariccd and found to lie written by Gungaram Keshava* formerly a pu¬ 
pil of th e Ahra ad naga r M is s i o w Sd iooI . 

The arbitrators record their opinion that the Essays marked X and A 
both evince proofs of great industry and painstaking: that the former has, 
m addition, considerable merits both of matter and style; and is in their 
opinion well deserving of a revision by the author, with a view to publica¬ 
tion on his own account. 

John Wilson. 

J. Stevenson. 

R. X. Murphy. 

3. Free Church op Scotland's Mission in Bombay. 

The Free General Assembly’s Institution, as our readers are aware, has 
suffered much for many years for want of necessary accommodation. Most 
suitable premises, however, have lately been rented for it, contiguous to the 
bouse at Ambrolie ; amt in these, to which it was removed on the 
2nd June, it will probably remain till the permanent buildings are erected 
lor it on the site which has been purchased in the same neighbourhood. 
About seventy new pupils have lately been admitted; and there is the prospect 
oi a considerable encrease being soon made to the attendance, which is now 
be tween three and four hundred* About one half of the pupils belong to 
Bombay and its neighbourhood, and the other half to all the provinces of 
the presidency and the adjoining countries. The influence of the Institu¬ 
tion is thus both central and diffusive; and, on (bis account it has claims 
u su PH or * nt)t 0, ^y OIi Ihe residents of the capital of Western India, but on 
those of even the most distant outstalions, to many of which well-instructed 
pupils and teachers have often been sent, and some of which have been 
visited by native missionaries principally trained at the Institution. Its in- 
wif i M been extended even to such countries as Persia and Abyssinia. 
The last statistic tables of the mission show an attendance of 443 pupils 
at the Marathi and Gujarati Boys 5 schools, and 559 at the Marathi and 
English Girls* schools, of the Mission. Those numbers when added to 
those of the students of the Institution give a total of between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred pupils. 

The general evangelistic services of the mission both m Bombay and the 
provinces, especially in the vernacular languages, are of an extensive char- 
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acter ; but as the salaries of the European and native missionaries are paid 
from home, it is principally for the support of the educational establishment 
that local support is required. We feel that in this periodical we have of 
late not done justice to its claims. On printing in full the last report of the 
operations of the mission, we omitted the tinancial statement which we now 
insert. 

“ The sum of General Contributions on liehalf of the mission for the past 
year, amounts to Rs. 4,590. Of this sum Rs. 756 have bedh received from 
the Building Fund of the Free General Assembly’s Institution, being the 
amount of rent of the premises occupied by that seminary. The local 
receipts of the mission, however, during the same period have been further 
increased by the suin of Rs. 1,000, liberally given by Captain D. Davidson 
for the endowment of a Scholarship in connexion with the Free General 
Assembly’s Institution ; by Rs. 758. 6 contributed in aid of the Female 
Schools ; and by Rs. 1,516. 2 contributed to the Building Fund of the In¬ 
stitution in addition to the amount mentioned in last Report. The res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Mission have not been entirely relieved by this liliera- 
lity ; and it is to he hoped that during the ensuing year an extra effort will 
l>e made towards their discharge by its friends not only at the seat of the 
presidency but at outstations. These responsibilities, after deducting the 
sum of Rs. 833. 3. 1, which has been settled by adjustment with the Jewish 
Fund, amount to Rs. 3,743. 8. 10. In liquidation of this, the sum of Rs. 
1,600 is expected from Scotland. The remainder, it is hoped, will be 
raised in this country along with the usual supplies for 1852, or must be met 
eventually by such reductions in the mission establishment as would be de¬ 
plored by all its friends, who acknowledge the duty of contributing to the 
enlightenment and conversion of this great country according to the ability 
which they have received of God.” 

Contributions to the mission, which arc thus much needed, will be thank¬ 
fully received by any of the missionaries, or by N. Spencer, Esq., Bombay. 

4. Scottish Orphan Fund. 

The Committee have to report that at the commencement of the present 
year, the number of Children in the Orphanage amounted to twenty-seven. 

The Committee have to report that of the twenty-seven Children above 
mentioned, four are supported entirely by relations ; seven by the Orphan 
Fund and relations, jointly : and eight by the Orphan Fund; and eight by 
the Edinburgh Scottish Ladies’ Association for Female Education in India. 

The Committee have to report as favourably, as on former occasions, of 
the care and kindness exerrised towards the Children by Miss Hughes ; of 
the high state of cleanliness, order and comfort, pervading every part and 
all the arrangements of the Orphanage and of the gratifying progress made 
by the Children in the several branches of Edudation communicated to them, 
under Miss Hughes’ affectionate and most successful instruction. 

The supervision exercised by the Rev. I)r. Stevenson, over the intellec¬ 
tual, and especially, the religious culture of the children, is still enjoyed by 
the Institution ; and the Committee take this opjMirtunity of thanking him 
most warmly, tor the constant and lively interest lie has taken, and laliour 
he has bestowed, for the intellectual advancement and spiritual welfare of 
its inmates. 

Although not occurring within the year of which the Committee furnish 
the report, they yet deem it proper here to mention the withdrawal of Miss 
Hughes from the superintendence of the Orphanage, from the 31st March, 
1852. 

The Committee deem it also proper, and have much pleasure, to report 
that they have secured the services ol Miss Young as successor to Mis* 
Hughes, on the same terms, for one year, on trial, and ponding the consent 
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of Miss Yoting’s original employers. Miss Young was previously employ¬ 
ed for some years at Cochin by the Edinburgh Ladies 7 Association for tfio 
education and conversion of Jewish Females. Front her previous experi¬ 
ence in teaching, anti in the general management of educational establish¬ 
ments, from her well known prudence, amiability and high moral and re¬ 
ligious character* the Committee have every confidence, that, if health be 
vouchsafed to her, the Orphanage, will, under Miss Young, continue in a 
course of exteftding usefulness and success ,—Fourth Report. 

5. Mormdxiem in Imjia* 

The agents of Mormon ism have made their appearance both in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The Calcutta Christian Observer says, “This modern 
imitation of Muhammadrsm has found mi entrance into Bengal. Wc un¬ 
derstand that some unstable Native Christians in the district to the south 
of Calcutta have l>een induced to join the new sect.” An unhappy European 
has been baptized into the imposture and delusion in Bombay. The Rev. 
George Candy is delivering a course of lectures against the system in his 
chapel at Sonipur. From the specimens which we have seen of them, as 
well as from what is known by all around us of the excellent author, we 
doubt not that they will be useful to many, even to those who are personally 
in no danger of departing from the faith once delivered to the saints. Mr. 
C., we see, has in the hurry of composition ranked the Rev. Edward Irving 
among ** impostors.” But on being called to account tor this in no very 
kindly terms, he has readily done justice to the memory of that noble but 
bewildered man. 

6. Death of the Rev. Professor Weideman, 

It is our melancholy duty to record the death of the Rev, George F. R 
Weideman* A. B., late Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, on the 
evening of Saturday, April 3rd, 1852, during a violent storm which arosu 
suddenly, whilst he was proceeding from Howrah by the river to Bishop's 
College, 

The dismay caused in the College, when It was found that his boat had 
been overturned, was extreme ; and agonizing the suspense, in which his 
friends, especially his deeply afflicted widow, were kept for two days t 
during which no tidings could he heard of his body, and indeed no certainty 
that he had actually met s\ watery grave. It was at length found on Ihe 
Tuesday following, and interred in the College Burial Ground, amidst a 
large concourse of mourning friends ; the Bishop of Calcutta reading the 
Burial Service. 

Mr, Weidenian came tn this country in 1815, with a high character for 
evangelical views, piety and zeal. He was associated with the late Rev, 
Professor Street, as Junior Professor in ihe College, and Seemed to have 
Income much attached to his able and zealmH senior t whom he succeeded 
as Senior Professor, on Mr. Street’s death, just a year before his own. 

Our own personal acquaintance with him w as not very intimate, and we 
have no materials before us to give a fuller account or one who will be much 
lamented by many friends. We did not coincide with him in Ids later theo¬ 
logical views, but he always appeared to us much devoted to the interests 
ol the College, and to be warmly interested in the Missions of the Propa¬ 
gation Society, Indeed, the very last time the writer had the gratification 
of visiting him in his College apartments, he had just come in from a long 
and hot morning's visit to some Missionary slation or school, at some dis¬ 
tance from the College, which must have been in great degree a labour of 
voluntary zeal as his chief duties were those of a Professor and Tutor in the 
College Lecture Rooms. This was not very long previous to his decease, 
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and we have heard that for Some weeks there was apparent in him a mani¬ 
fest increase of fervency of spirit,— Calcutta Christian Intelligencer. 

7. A Young servant of Christ. 

tf On the 19th of April* at sunrise, a large circle of mourning friends was 
assembled around a grave, to commit to the dust the remains of a young 
man, a stranger in this foreign clime. No parents or relatives were pre¬ 
sent to lie wail his loss, and yet many an eye w as wet with tears when the 
coffin was let down. Upon the lid were these words } i John Paul KJeink- 
necht, died April IS5*2, aged 22 years.* 

Mr. Kleinknecht was a native of Kempten, in Germany, near the birth¬ 
place* of Martin Boos, and came a few years ago to India as a writer in a 
mercantile establishment. His first stay was in Bombay, were he become 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr, Isenberg, who seeing him to be a young 
man of serious disposition, gave him letters of introduction to the ^Mis¬ 
sionaries in Mangalore, Calient, and other places, which he visited whilst 
travelling for the firm* From thence he came to Calcutta. His letters 
introduced him to many Christian families, who developed, in this young 
man, those remarkable qualities which were dormant in him. His great 
desire for instruction, the simplicity of his behaviour, and his evangelical 
principles, remained unadulterated in the midst of the worldly society he 
was surrounded by at home. Meetings of a religious nature were his 
delight, and it was after one of these meetings, if I err not, the Bible So¬ 
ciety^ meeting in 1851, that he felt an ardent desire to devote his leisure 
time to the service of the Lord. His feelings on the occasion were ex¬ 
pressed in a letter to a friend, which was printed in the Bombay Church 
Missionary Record 3 and afterwards in the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer 
for September, 1851. The study .of the Hindustani made him desirous to 
work among the Mussulmans, and he studied the works of Mr. Pfander of 
Agra, trying to make himself master of the arguments which the auLhor 
makes use of He was often seen reading the Bible, or some Tracts, to 
the punkah-bearers, and other people after service time. A zealous dis¬ 
tributor of Bibles, and Testaments, Tracts and good books, he was fre¬ 
quently found going about doing good; and when religious periodicals 
reached him from Germany, they were immediately put in circulation 
among his friends in Calcutta and the Mofussil, which he had gone to 
visit during the Doorga Poojah holidays of I Sol. He was member of a 
Juvenile Committee in connection with the Benevolent Institution. For 
Missions he did what he could, and that in an unostentatious way : I had 
proof of it in quite a casual manner. A few days before his death, he spent 
part of the day with me, and spoke of the Churches in Germany, slating that 
many Germans feel very much the want of a connection with the Churches 
at home. He gave us a letter to read on that subject, written by a Mis¬ 
sionary in Mangalore ; in that letter I found also an acknowledgement of 
Co.’s Rs. 50 chi behalf of the Mission nn the Malabar coast. His emolu¬ 
ments were those of a clerk in a small firm, and could not therefore be 
great. 

His constant endeavours to do good, his office duties, and his anxiety to 
learn the native language had brought him rather low in health, and he was 
advised to go into the country for a change of air. He made arrangements 
with a friend, a layman like himself, to spend the Easter Holidays with a 
native congregation in the Sunderbunds. They went on board the boat on 
Thursday night, and it appears bf was then already suffering from fever, 
though it was supposed to be only weakness from over-work. On Sunday 
he became really ill, came back to Calcutta, where he died on th# Sunday 
following, the 18th of April. 

Hia soul was at peace in the midst of fever. When unconscious of every 
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thing else, the name of Jesus, his Saviour, seemed to rouse him. The last 
act of consciousness I witnessed, was on Saturday evening. The family 
being assembled for evening worship in an adjoining room, hearing the 
Bible read, he lifted his hands, and crossed them on his breast in the at¬ 
titude of prayer. 

Thus died, in the prime of life, this young servant of the Lord. May 
his death be made a blessing, as his life was, and be used to stir up many a 
young man in India to stand in the gap and to be ready to say before the 
Lord. * Here am I, send me,* (Is, vi. 8.) 

B.” 

—Cal. Christ Inidligenctr. 

8. The late Mil Herklots ov Chinsurah. 

We have this week the melancholy duty of recording the death of Mr. 
Gregory Hcrklots of Ghinsurah, the last relic of the old Dutch establish' 
merits in India, which, when he entered the service, comprised a body of 
more than fifty civilians. Mr. Tlerklots was born at Bremen, at the beginning 
of 1768, and came out, to India in 1789, when he was appointed a member of 
the Dutch service at Chinsurah. The highest office he attained in it was 
that of Magistrate, but this was only owing to the confusion consequent cm 
the hostilities in which (he Dutch were twice involved with England, Had 
the Dutch power remained unbroken, he would have risen to the highest 
post in the service. In 1791, Mr II ark Jots was married to a young widow, 
who proved to be a most excellent wife, and the union continued to he a 
source of the highest conjugal and family happiness to both, during the long 
period of fifty-five years it subisted. They had a large family of sixteen 
children, four of whom only survive them. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Hcrklots had also thirty seven grand children, thirty-nine great grand chil¬ 
dren and one great great grand child, in all a patriarchal family of eighty- 
one descendants, a most extraordinary sight in a country, so remarkable for 
the fluctuations of society, and the rapid extinction of families. 

Mr. Herkluts w as distinguished by the siernest integrity of principle, and 
hy deep, humble and unaffected piety. The* benevolence of bis character 
endeared him to all around him, and, added to his long residence in (lie town 
Of sixty-three years, made him the general referee of all who-were in diffi¬ 
culties, and who required any kind of assistance. The missionary cause, 
and the missionaries he always held in the highest estimation, and his house 
was tor more than half a century the f rest house 5 of the pious laborers who 
had occasion to pass through the town, where they experienced the most 
cordial hospitality. He was one of the earliest friends of the Seram pore 
Missionaries, whom he visited for the first time in 1801, and with whom he 
maintained Ihe most friendly intercourse as long as they lived. Few men 
have ever manifested a greater catholicity ofiecling towards all denomina¬ 
tions than Mr. HcrkJots. Churchmen anti Dissenters, the Rev. J. Thoma¬ 
son, and Archdeacon Corrie, as well as the Rev. Messrs. May and Pearson, 
Towrdey, and Mvindy, who resided in the town, and in fact all other Minis¬ 
ters and Missionaries of all shades of opi nion, all experienced the same cor¬ 
diality of reception, and all entertained towards him the same feelings of 
high Christian esteem. Nothing could exceed the regularity of his habits 
of business, or the clearness of his accounts ; and he assured ihe writer of 
these lines some time back, that during a period of forty years, he had not 
been at a loss to account for the expenditure of more than the small sum of 
Four annas. In the discharge of all the public duties entrusted to him, as 
well as of the obligations which private friendship imposed on him, he mani¬ 
fested the*mosl exemplary diligence and fidelity. In all the transactions of 
private life he always enjoyed the unbounded confidence of all who were 
connected with him, and not less that of Ihe Governments he successively 
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served. It was in consequence of the distinguished reputation he had earn 
ed as a public servant, that he was appointed Fiscal, on the transfer of the 
town to the English Government. To this was added, some years after, 
that of Sadder Ameen, which he offered to resign at a subsequent period, 
when he thought his memory was not so v igorous as it had been, but the high 
estimation in which he was held by all classes of natives, induced the Judges 
of the Sudder to request him to quit it. He continued to enjoy excellent 
heaith, with little variation, till he had passed the eighty second year, when 
he began to feel the infirmities of age, and gradually curtailed his walks and 
rides, till he was finally confined to his house. We visited him about four 
months ago, and found his countenance beaming with his wanted cheerful- 
nest^and his mind looking forward with delight to the change which he 
knew was approaching, hut his memory, in reference to things and persons 
of present interest, was rapidly failing him*, although his recollection of old 
scenes appeared to be singularly clear and vivid When we accidently 
alluded to his long residence at Chinsurah, and to the events of his early life, 
he immediately began to enumerate the various members of the old Dutch 
Government who had been present at his wedding, more than sixty years 
before. On the 18th April, he experienced a paralytic stroke which confined 
him to his bed, from which he never rose; and he expired on the 26th of 
May last, after he had passed his Eightv-fonrth vear .—Friend of India , 
June , 3. 

9. Extracts from Repotit of Calcutta Biule Society. 

Introductory Remarks .—It may be safely alleged, tlmt in the w hole map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, no Mission station appears to be so important 
as Calcutta. Situated almost in the centre of Asia; commanding a chief 
avenue through a great empire to many neighbouring nations ; and occupy¬ 
ing the chief post of observation over the w ide seas that soon will swarm 
with swift messengers, from California on the once silent coast of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, through the ports of China and the Eastern Archipelago,* to 
Australia and the Red Sea,—we are here on the threshold of immense in¬ 
fluence, and arc encompassed with the duties of a lofty destiny. As yet, 
we ace only <( the day of small things/’ but the rapid events of the last 
ten years haye changed altogether the aspect of the East: and now the 
amazing development of uew interests, and of new claims on the sympa- 
ties of the Christian Church, through all the expanse from Panama to the 
new Mission stations in Eastern Africa, have greatly magnified the import¬ 
ance ol these Asiatic regions,—reversing, as it were, the frontage of the 
world, and overshadowing the narrow territory of the old Roman earth. If 
then it is oyr special duty, in this central city, to maintain the Bible So¬ 
ciety, wo are lifting up a standard in the very vanguard of eastern civiliza¬ 
tion, to sanctify the conquest and the progress of European power, and to 
accompany the fame of British ascendancy with the good-tidings—*‘Glory 
to God in U)6 highest, ond on earth peace, good-will toward men!” Hav¬ 
ing, then, such an allotted sphere of labour in the vineyard of our Lord, 
the friends of this Society have to w eigh the consideration, that much is 
given to them, and that therefore " of them He will ask the more.” They 
have need of faith, both to apprehend aright their solemn duty, and the 
secret source of strength needful for its performance. Those "who best 
consider that duty, and that gracious power which prayer can secure for 
its accomplishment, will readily confess themselves unprofitable servants, 
and will most earnestly strive henceforth to live as those whom the tim£ 
past has sufficed, to live to themselves instead of Jiving to Him who died 
ior them. They will not reckon subscriptions, given iu most cases with¬ 
out the necessity of self-denial, adequate proofs that their responsibility 
ha® been discharged, or think that much is done, while yet the harvest is 
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90 plenteous and llie labourers are bo few. They will rather yearn over 
the myriads to whom the way of peace ib slid unknown, and mourn over 
their own short-comings. It will be to them an affecting consideration* 
that while so little has been done, “ the time is short ,” and remembering 
(he solemn lessons of the past year's long List of mortality* they will labour 
as men who know* that 11 the number of their months is with God, 11 
The Press an<l Translations. —The first care of your Committee* after 
the last Annual Meeting* was the settlement o| the questions relating to 
(he Bengali Scriptures, to which they adverted in their Usl Report, The 
resolutions, which (after much careful deliberation) they adopted at their 
Monthly Meeting in February, are given in the Appendix. These reso¬ 
lutions were communicated to the Missionary brethren at Krislmagurflrom 
whom an answer was received* which also is appended to the Report, The 
result was that the Krishnagur Missionaries commenced a new translation 
of (he New Testament into Bengali (beginning with the Gospel of John)* 
and that your Committee having obtained the perm.Hsion of the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries, ordered to press an edition of Dr. Yates's transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament into Bengali, with Mr. Wenger’s revision. 
This new edition will consist of the following copies :— 

2*500 New Testaments. 
lOjOdO of Ihe Gospel of Matthew, 

IOjUDG ditto ditto Mark* 

1(1,1100 ditto ditto Luke. 

10*000 dillo ditto John* 

5.0OO of the Acts. 

2,000 of the four Gospels and Acts bound together ; and 
those will be printed at the Encyclopaedia Press, witter Ihe superintend¬ 
ence of the Rev. K. M. Banerjca* who will make the few alterations that 
may be necessary to adapt the edition to this Society*s view of the proper 
mode of translating (T J the various Greek terms relating In Baptism. At 
the same time your Committee obtained permission from the Baptist breth¬ 
ren to take 2,000* instead of 1,000 copies of their new edition of the Ben¬ 
gali Old Testament, (also translated by Dr. Yates ^ and then in the Press 
under the revision of the Rev. J. Wenger* 

When the brethren at Krishnagur have completed their translation of 
the New Testament, or any specific portion of il, your Committee will be 
prepared to act on any recommendation, which they unitedly may make 
of its publication. Meanwhile, tho new edition from the Baptist version 
will be in circulation ; and your Committee, after circulating also the 
Krishnagur version, will take means to ascertain the opinion of the Mis¬ 
sionary body generally, respecting both. The revisions of Dr. Yates's 
translation * which Mr. Wenger has made, have been very numerous, and 
have been made with all the aid which learning and experience can afford. 
The Krishnagur version will appear as the work of a body of men, who 
have devoted much lime and labour to its preparation, after having long 
been in the habit of familiarly using the language uml examining other 
versions. It is probable that a considerable time may elapse before de¬ 
liberate opinions respecting either work will be received by your Com¬ 
mittee* and in the interval they must be content to circulate two versions j 
but they prefer this course to the publication of one version only, to 
which any considerable hotly of the Missionaries in the Presidency object. 
Eventually they may have to take measures for securing, if possible, an 
United version, but at present they await tho result of the measures al¬ 
ready undertaken. 

As soon as-a portion of the editions of HinduLKaithi Scriptures refer¬ 
red to in their last Report had left the Press, your Committee estimated 
anew the quantity of paper which they would require* and I hey found that 
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their former calc illation was considerably deficient.. The unusually large 
new type was found to render even a single Gospel a thick volume, and 
the aggregate quantity ol paper thus rendered necessary was found fo he 
so great, that your Committee were*compelled to resolve, either to dimi¬ 
nish their contemplated editions, or Lo alnto their difficulty frankly to the 
Parent Society, and to apply lor an additional grant of 2,000 reams of pa¬ 
per. They adopted the tut ter course; the grant was most kindly and 
readily made; and the targe editions originally ordered will therefore ba 
published without abatement. 

Of the works ordered iu Press, the following have been printed; the 
greater part of these have also been hound and received into the DeposL 
loryfsnd many of them are already in circulation. 

Copies, 

Bengali Old Testament, ......... 2,000 

llindui-Koilhi Genesis, with the first 20 Chapters of 

Exodus,.................. 5,000 

l} ,, Mathew,.*.• 20,000 

„ ji Mark,.,_*. 20,000 

,, j, Luke..... 20,000 

And the first volume of the JXagri Old Testament (carrying the woik fo 
(he end of (lie 2nd honk of Kings) has been printed at Allahabad, and wilt 
he bound there. Of the rest of the works ordered by your Committee, 
the whole will probably he completed before the dose of the present year. 

Circulation. 

Your CommULe arc able to report a very considerable increase in their 
issues of Scriptures. The number issued last year was 20,892, which 
was a large increase on the aggregate of the previous year; but your Com¬ 
mittee thankfully record now, that in the year that has just closed, the is¬ 
sues from their Depositories in Calculi a and Monghyr were 42,4%, mak¬ 
ing an aggregate, since the commencement of the Snciely in 1811, of 
674,654. 

Your Committee have continued to pursue the plan of making Krauts of 
money towards iheexpenee ofjouvnies undertaken by Missionaries fur the 
purpose ( among other things) of distributing ihc Scriptures, and to this 
plan, and to the increased attention which has recently been attracted 1o 
the important duly of journeying about the land, (as our Lord himself 
did,) to proclaim in ah places the day of sal vation/* the steady increase 
in the circulation of the Scriptures is mainly to be attributed. 

Your Committee are very desirous to do their utmost to assist nil the 
Missionary brethren who will avail themselves of their succour, to per¬ 
form journies throughout the whole couniry. It is evident that hitherto 
large portions of it have remained altogether untravereed and unknown: 
gross darkness covers the people, even within a short distance of Cal¬ 
cutta. Large towns in Bengal are as little visited as if they were in China. 
Yet the people are accessible; they will gladly receive the Scriptures, 
and if their condition and their stale of willingness wery thoroughly as¬ 
certained and made known, the sympathies of the Lord’s people in our 
native land might so be awakened, as to secure for this country, at last, a 
far larger and more suitable supply of Missionaries. 

Funds. 

The receipts of your Com mi UeCj during the past year, have been as 


follows :— 

Subscriptions and Donations,.. «.,Rs. £,236 14 0 

Sales at the Depository,.*.... 1,454 1 0 

Sale* at Monghyr,.,...*. 330 S 0 
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Safes at Dirwpore, by Mr* Brice,. .,.,. 20ft 8 0 

Sales to the Calcutta Bible Association^1,839 15 0 


Total,,,. 4 * Co/f Rs« 12,072 14 9 

These several items show an increase on the receipts of the p&sL year 
amounting la Hu, 3,960-1-6. 

Like Inst year’s Report, the present one also contains a long anti ins¬ 
tructive Appendix on the subject of the Bengali New Testament, on 
which we shall make no remarks.—Cub Christian Observer T 

10, Bidlical Intelligence:—Hazoti of Jeuemiah—Assyrian An- 
tjquities“Washing the Hands—Colonel Rawi.iNb#n*s 
Researches. 

At the Syro-Egyptian Society, January Iftlh, Mr, Ainsworth made a 
rommuniriitkm on the identification, hy l)r. Wilson of Bombay, of the ruins 
at Ai Had bar in Mesopotamia, with tlie llazor of Kcdar mentioned hi the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. 

A memoir was read, u on the Ago of the Obelisk found at Nimrod,** by 
Professor Grotefend, translated by the Rev, Mr. Rcnnuard, add com mu nu¬ 
tated by Dr. John Lee. The Professor referred the Obelisk to the end* or 
reckoning backwards, to the beginning of the eighth century before Christ, 
when Shalmanczar (for so Professor fi rote fend reads Col. R awl in son’s 
Temanbar) was continuing the conquests which had been begun by Pul and 
Tiglath-Pileaer. The Professor, i>y making Sennacherib a subordinate 
king, carried the history of these conquests th rough a period of thirty -one 
years, all of which he describes as engraved on the obelisk. 

Mr, Sharpe read a paper on the later Assyrian empire, which rose under 
Pul and increased under Tiglath and Sennacherib, fill it felt, on the conquest 
of Nineveh by Nubopnlnssur, the Babylonian conqueror, who made that 
city his capital, but his successor, Nchuclmthiczar, removed the scat of 
empire to Babylon. Mr. Sharpe argued that the palace of Nineveh was 
probably built under the king above mentioned, when the Assyrian empire 
was widest: his views coinciding on this point with iho e entertained by 
Professor G rote fend. To prove that the people of Nineveh b> part gained' 
their knowledge of art from Egypt, and often copied the fashions of that 
country, Mr. Sharpe pointed out. that the name of Aobcno-Ra on the ivory 
tablet is that of the Egyptian god, Amim-Ra* spelled alter Persian pronun¬ 
ciation ; that the name of King Tiglatli was Imrrowcd from the Egyptian 
King Takeloth ;* that the Assyrian conqueror of Bayrut carved his monu¬ 
ment in the rock in imitation of Raineses il.; and that the figure of Cyrus 
the Great on a monument rat Persepolis wears an Egyptian head-dress.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine , March 1852. 

At. the Syro-Egyptian Society, February Ifith, a paper was read, £c Ou p 
the Builders of the Palaces at Khorsabad and Koyunjik, ,J by Dr. Grote- 
fend, translated by the Rev. C. Renouard, The names of the builders 
ascertained by Major Rawlinson to be Arkotsin Bel-a-donim-shc, and As- 
sar-Ada n-assar have little security, Dr. G rote fend argues, for having beei> 
correctly read; the first would appear to have reigned between I he times of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus, ami to have conquered a King of Egypt, whose name 
Colonel Raulinson reads Barka or Biarku,—but Dr. Grotefeud reads Pha¬ 
raoh Nechoh, and who held Ids court at Rabek or Heliopolis. (Mr. Sharpe 

• Wc suspect that in this instance Egypt has bonowed from Assyria. A few suthjuL 
ties referred to by Dr. Lay aid indicate die fact of Ihe connexion Lei ween Egypt and 
Assyria. Oue of i he meal in ie re sling articles of ibis character is a 5 mail hut beautiful 
cylinder presented to lhc*edilor of Ihijt periodical Uy Lord Castlcreagh,, Ly whom it was 
procured during his travels in ihs Last. The writing on this an tique jh in the Assvriai-- 
runeiform, while the figures are manifestly Egyptian.— Edit, of the O. C. C?. 
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remarked, that Thebes was aRabek, or “ city of thcsa**,” its well as Helio¬ 
polis, and the more likely seat of empire.) From this circumstance, and 
the details of the other campaigns of the same King as described by Colonel 
Rawlinson Dr* Grotefend thinks that the builders of Khorsabad may be 
identified with the Biblical Nnbopolassar, and his son Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the builder of Koyunjik with the Biblical Evil-Merodach, a Jewish 
distortion of Abil Beredau. Dr. Grotefend 1} n opinion further communicated 
by Mr, Sharpe, with regard to Lhe north-west palace of Nimrod is, that that 
palace was built by the father of lhe King who made the obelisk now in the 
British Museum, and that it was plundered by his fourth successor or the 
builder of Khorsahad; that is, that it was built by Tiglath the father of 
ShaTman, and plundered by Nabopolassar. Secondly, that the south-east 
building bears the name of (he builder of Khorsabad, and also that of his 
grandson, and also that of the Persian Cansbyses. Thirdly, that the south¬ 
west palace was built by the Babylonian builder of Khorsabad, and his two 
successors, and had minitions made to it by Cambyses. Thus, Dr. Grote¬ 
fend is gf opinion that the interesting monuments lately discovered at Ni¬ 
neveh were the work of thiee periods,—the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and 
the Persian—that the earliest was made by Tiglath, and the latest by Cam- 
bysea* 

At the Royal Society of ^ternture, February 12th, a paper was read, 
written by Mr. J. Balfour, u On the Religious Ceremony of Washing the 
Hands/* Mr. Belfour’s Essay was an illustration from Scripture, and 
many classical ami other writers, of the circumstance of Pilate's washing 
his hands while protesting bis innocence of the blood of Christ. The mani¬ 
fest improbability that the Roman procurator observed this ceremony with 
reference to Deut. xxL the writer confirmed by numerous proofs that the 
same custom w as general among Pagan nations, and particularly among the 
Romans. The Persians observed this ceremony before entering their 
temples, and the Greeks believed that they thereby cleansed the consei^ 
ence from impurity. The Romans applied it more generally; they not 
only, before passing sentence of death, protested that it was innocently done, 
and signified the same by washing their hands; but we find repeated allu¬ 
sions to the fact, that before solemn service to the gods, the persons officiat¬ 
ing were purified with living water, and in the same manner they solemnly 

S otested their innocence of fraud, or any other act of moral turpitude*— 
Urary Gazette, February 11th. 

At the Asiatic Society, March 6th, a letter w as read from Colonel Raw T - 
linson, strongly confirmatory of his former discoveries. “On a black obelisk, 
I have found among the senders of tribute to the Assyrian monarch, not 
only the name of Jehu King of Israel, but also, which is strongly corrobora¬ 
tive of the correctness of the rending, the name of Hazael King of Syria, 
who was contemporary with Jehu, and of I shbaal King of Zidon, father of 
Jezebel. These three identifications constitute a synchronism on which I 
consider that we may rely, especially, as all the collateral evidence comes 
out satisfactorily. The attributes noted on the obelisk are all from the re¬ 
mote nations of the west; and what more natural than that the tribute of 
Israel should thus be put next to lhe tribute from Egypt. I have not had 
time to go through the very elaborate history of Assur-akh-hal, who was 
contemporary with Elijah. I expect to find other lynehronisim which 
will set the chronological question at rest for ever.* 3 We are now fairly 
entitled to expect the discovery of more synchronisms, when the mass of 
inscriptions already published shall be examined with the aid of Colonel 
Rawlrnson 5 3 alphabets and analyses, by the many English and foreign 
savants who are thus put in possession of a key to their contents .—Literary 
Guxette, March I3th [in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature ] 
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I.—Analysis of Butler’s Treatise on the Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu¬ 
tion and Course of Nature; with Notes by the 
Analyser. 

The following Analysis was a College Exercise, and received a Pre¬ 
mium. The Manuscript is now submitted to the Editor of the Orien¬ 
tal Christian Spectator t in the hope that it may draw the attention of 
some, into whose hands it may chance to fall, to the great work of 
Bishop Butler. The author of the Article, ‘'Abridgment/ 1 in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, asserts that— u to abridge some books re¬ 
quires talents, equal, if not superior, to those of the author." To such 
talents, the analyser lays no claim. A very few sentences from other 
writers have been introduced into the Preface, An abstract of the 
Bishop's First Dissertation appended to the Analogy, is prefixed to 
Chapter I. The notes are given for the use of student#. 

Introduction. Truth is perceived hy two different faculties of the 
human mind ,—Reason and Common Sense * The latter commands our 
belief by an instantaneous, instinctive, and irresistible influence, 1 inde¬ 
pendently of our will, whenever its object is presented. The former en¬ 
ables us, from relations and ideas that are known, to investigate such a# 
are unknown, by progressive argumentation. Hence, Reasoning of every 
kind must rest on certain intuitive principles of that common sense which 
is the ultimate judge of truth. 

Now, the principles appealed to in the argument from Analogy are—the 
belief ia the continuance of the universe, the uniformity of moral relations, 
and the principle of causation. On beholding a single ebb and flow of the 
tide, we naturally augur a similar result on the succeeding day a : the fre¬ 
quent observation of this event gives us a full conviction of its future un¬ 
interrupted occurrence. This is called the veri-similej the presumption of 
like results ; for the ebbs and flows are not the same successively, but only 
similar. But this belief, though perhaps all that is necessary for a mere 
life of sensation, is insufficient for beings in a moral and religious con- 
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dition* From a contemplation of design in the universe, from the fixed 
concatenation of antecedents, and consequents, we immediately derive a 
causative principle. From this principle, whether it may be explained by 
means of the associat ion of ideas,* or must be considered as an original and 
fundamental law of the human understanding, | we derive every rule for 
the conduct of life .—The notion of a permanent standard of value, though 
in reality liable to many causes of variation, is not more essential to our 
commercial interests, than is the conviction of the permanency of the laws 
of nature to the determination of our judgment and our practice. 

Lastly, we believe that an agent, who has shewn himself of such and 
such a character, will contrive to exhibit himself henceforth in the same, or 
more strictly speaking, tu a similar character. Hence, Origen has observed 
that—“ He, who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who 
is the Author of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difficul¬ 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature.” He, therefore, who 
denies the divine origin of Revelation upon account of these difficulties, 
ought, in all consistency, to deny the world to have been formed by God* 

The design of the following, Treatise is—to compare the kno w n course 
of things, and tlue acknowledged dispensations of Providence, with what re 
ligion, natural and revealed, informs us of. If a similarity between the 
two systems can he satisfactorily made out, then, alf objection to the Iatter T s 
being from God, drawn from anything analogical to what is in the former, 
are obviated at once, (the Governor and Author of Nature being suppos¬ 
ed, ) and a presumption is afforded that they have both the same author and 
source. 

Analogy, it has been shown, is an inductive and experimental mode of 
arguing. Tho degree of its conclusiveness will depend altogether on dr* 
cum stances :|—it will depend on the wideness of the induction: it w r ill be 
necessary that the things to which it is applied, be homogeneous, else it 
will merely serve as an amusing illustration : further, if homogeneous, the 
more points there may be of agreement between the two, the stronger will 
be the evidence. 

There may he danger of partial analogies, since the Fame cause, in a 
different form and aspect, may produce different effects, and the same effect 
may be traced to several causes. Such, especially, in moral relations in 
which w r e cannot appeal to the crucible or to sensitive observations as a 
test, are the complicated interactions which thwart us in our search of 
causation. { 

J3ut, these dangers and difficulties apply chiefly to detached analogies:— 
they cannot overthrow the whole series, as established in the following 
pages* Here, some may he but slight presumptions, some may amount to 
areal practical proof; yet, the whole effect, tending to establish the coin¬ 
cidence and uniformity of the whole scheme of Divine Government, cannot 
be overthrown. It will undoubtedly shew that the system of religion, 
bath natural and revealed, prior to the proof of it, is not essentially con- 
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t*mptibte r unless that of nature be so too : and it will afford a complete 
answer to all objections against the system itself, and m a v£ry consider¬ 
able degree an answer to ail objections against the evidence of it. 

The moral dispensation, implied in the notion of Religion in general 
makes the present life .jo be a state of probation, i. e., a state of trial,* 
and of moral discipline, “f for a future state oflife and perception, J wherein 
the happiness or miseiy of every individual will be regulated by his behaviour 
here :§ notwithstanding the cavils of necessitarians against a plan of re¬ 
wards and punishments ,|| or the objections of sciolists against the wisdom 
and goodness of a scheme so imperfectly understood.TT The Christian Re¬ 
velation propounds a particular scheme,** under this general plan of Pro¬ 
vidence, of the utmost importance to mankind,tt proved by miracles, (but 
not revealed to all men,§§ nor proved with the strongest possible evidence, 
nor in every respect such as we should have expected,||||)carried on by the 
mediationTHi of a Divine Person for the recovery of this world, which is in a 
state of apostasy and ruin. 

It is designed to shew that the several parts objected to in this moral and 
Christian dispensation, including its scheme, publication, and evidences, are 
analogous to what is experienced in the course and constitution of God's 
natural government: and we begin with that which is the foundation of all 
our hopes and fears which are of any consideration. 

Part 1. —A Future Life, The notion of our existing now and here¬ 
after, or in any two successive moments, implies an identity, or sameness 
of person. As this personal identity has been so explained as to render the 
enquiry concerning a future life indifferent to the enquirer himself, it may 
be useful to dear up the strange difficulties winch have been raised about 
this question.— (t Consciousness," says Mr. Locke,*** ff makes personal 
identity/* This is an extraordinary oversight. Consciousness of personal 
identity cannot possibly constitute what it presupposes.—Others, following 
up this definition, argue that consciousness, being successive, cannot be the 
same any two moments, nor, consequently, the personality constituted by 
it. Hence it must follow that our present life will be no more interested in 
what may befal the self or person coming in its room than in what may befal 
any other person. To unfold this notion, is to confute it. However, as 
great stress is laid upon it, we add the following things :— (1.) This notion 
is equally applicable to religion and to our temporal concerns, and every one 
feels the absurdity of it in the latter case; the admission of it, therefore, in 
the former must proceed from some inward unfairness—from "an evil 
heart of unbelief.” (2,) A being now existing must have done, suffered, and 
enjoyed, all that it has done, suffered, or enjoyed, as really as it does, 
suffers, and enjoys, what it does, suffers, or enjoys this instant. Now, it is 
as easy to conceive this being capable of knowing itself to be the same be-* 
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mg it was soma time ago, and of remembering some of its own actions, 
sufferings, and enjoyments, as to conceive it capable of knowing or remem¬ 
bering anything else.—(3.) Every person is conscious that he is now the 
same person or sel fhe was as far back as his remembrance reaches; since, 
reflecting on a past action of his own, he is as certain that he did it himself 
as that it was done at all* Now this he, person* or self, must cither be a 
substance, or the property of some substance, 3 :—If a substance, the ques¬ 
tion is set at rest; if a property, the sameness of the property proves the 
sameness of the substance. But it is asked—* may not this consciousness 
be deceptive 1' This is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory ; and it would be absurd to attempt to prove the truth of any of 
those perceptions, which can only be proved by other perceptions of exact¬ 
ly the same kind. 

Chapter 1.—Leaving these idle subtleties, let us examine what the 
Analogy of Nature and Experience suggests as to the proba¬ 
bility OF OUR SURVIVING, OR BEING DESTROYED BY, THE CHANGE 

of Death. 

I* The different stages of existence through which we have ourselves 
passed, in the womb, in infancy, and in mature age,—the various and won ¬ 
derful contrivances with which the universe abounds, whereby we see 
animal life, in many instances, assuming improved forms of being, acquir¬ 
ing new organs, entering upon a new world furnished with new accomoda¬ 
tions, and affording a new sphere of action,—these things shew that our 
existence hereafter, in a different state and with different capacities, is but 
an appointment of the same kind with what we see in other species, and 
have ourselves already experienced. 

IJ. We are conscious of capacities of action, enjoyment, and suffering. 
Now, the present possession of these powers and capacities furnishes a 
presumption, abundantly sufficient to act upon, that we shall also retain 
them through and after death* unless there be positive grounds for appre¬ 
hension that death is their destruction : for there can he no reason to fear 
that anything else will destroy our faculties of life and perception, just at 
the moment of each creature's death.—If there be any distinct cause for 
this apprehension, it must arise either from the reason of the thing, or from 
the analogy of nature. But we cannot argue from the reason of the things 
seeing we know nothing at all of death but some of its effects, which do 
not seem lo imply the destruction of a living agent; and we are equally 
ignorant on what our living powers, their actual exercise or our present 
capacity of exercising them, depends.—Sleep, ot a swoon, shews us that 
our present capacity of exercising these powers, as well as the actual exer¬ 
cise of them, may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves remain: so, 
for ought we know, their existence may depend on somewhat in no greater 
degree affected by death.—Nor does t he analogy of nature afford ue the 
slightest presumption that animals lose their living powers by death. That 
event only destroys the sensible proof that we had of their being possessed 
of them : and our knowledge that they were possessed of these powers, up 
to the period to whic h we arc capable of tracing them, is itself a probability 
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of their retaining them beyond it* which is confirmed by observing the 
changes which wo have ourselves experienced,—It may, however, be pro¬ 
per to consider the imaginary presumptions, arising from early prejudices, 
that death will be our destruction, (1.) It is only in the case of compounded, 
and therefore discerptible things, that this casualty can be apprehended. 
But, consciousness being a single and indivisible power, the subject where¬ 
in it resides must lie so too. Therefore, our gross bodies are no more our¬ 
selves than any other matter around us ; we may exist as well out of bodies 
as In them, or animate otlufr bodies of different organs, and survive the dis^ 
solution of them all. (2.) We see by experience that men may lose their 
limbs, and organs of sense, and that all animals are in a constant state of 
flux by attrition, yet each living agent remains the same permanent being, 
—Again, a particle smaller than all conceivable dimensions may just as 
easily be the depository of consciousness, as that congeries of animal sub¬ 
stances which forms the human body/ and, being so, may survive the des¬ 
truction of its integuments, and convey a proper identity to whatever shall 
hereafter be united to it. Moreover, if we consider our bodies more dis¬ 
tinctly, we shall find that we see with our eyes, for instance, only in the 
same sense as wc see with glasses : and the same may be concluded of our 
other senses—that they arc only instruments vv hereby ideas may be con¬ 
veyed to us from external objects. By the experience of dreams we find 
ourselves possessed of a latent power of perceiving sensible objects in as 
lively a manner without our external organs as with them. These and 
simitar instances abundantly prove the folly of concluding, jjrom the mutual 
affection of matter and living agents, that the dissolution of the one must 
inevitably be the destruction of the other. But it is objected that these 
observations are equally applicable to brutes ; and that it is quite impossi¬ 
ble that they should be immortal, and therefore capable of everlasting hap¬ 
piness. Granting the application, the invidious thing designed, namely that 
the brutes must become rational and moral agents, does in no wise follow 
from their natural immortality. But, were it really implied, w« know not 
what latent capacities they in ay be endowed with, 4. There is, then, abso¬ 
lutely nothing in this objection. 

Ilf, The following observation is more peculiar to mankind. Human 
creatures exist in two veiy different states of sensation and reflection. Now, 
though our external organs of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to 
our reflecting power, as carriages &c. in architecture, yet, when these are 
Ofice brought in* we are capable of I he most intense reflection, without any 
assistance from the body, which we know of. Hence, the dissolution of 
the latter gives us no ground to anticipate the destruction, or even the sits* 
pension , of our present powers of perception. Further, instances of mortal 
diseases not impairing our mental powers afford a presumption that such 
diseases will not be their destruction. Death may be neither a suspension 
of our faculties, nor a total change of our state of life, but only a continu¬ 
ance of both with certain great alterations, as our birth is. Nay, it may 
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immediately, and by natural consequence, put us into a higher and more 
enlarged sphere of life, perception, and action, as our birth docs. In short, 
reason does not at all shew uh in what state death naturally leaves us, but 
oh!y we have no cause to look upon it as the destruction of human* crea¬ 
tures, Indeed, the fancied likeness between the decay of vegetables and 
of Living agents offers the shadow of an analogy on the other side. But* the 
things compared are not homoge neons, and therefore not analogous; as the 
former are void of those intellectual powers of which alone we are concern¬ 
ed about the continuance. 

When, therefore, we go out of life, vve may pass into new scenes just as 
naturally as we came into the present. This new state may naturally he a 
social one; and its advantages be as naturally, though differently, distribut¬ 
ed, as those of the present life. For the only distinct meaning of the word 
cf natural” is stated, uniform. Hence, our ideas of what is natural will be 
enlarged proportionally with our knowledge; and there may be even now 
beings in the universe, to whom the whole Christian Dispensation appears 
as natural, i. e. as analogous to God’s general dealings, as the visible known 
course of things appears to us. 

The credibility of a Future Life here insisted on, however unsatisfac¬ 
tory to our curiosity, may answer all the purposes of religion as well as 
a demonstrative proof Indeed, even the latter would not be a proof of re¬ 
ligion. For, that we are to live hereafter is as easy to be accounted for on 
the principles of atheism as that we are now alive. But, as religion im¬ 
plies a future state, it was necessary to remove all presumptions against 
such a state; which has been here done, and thereby a very considerable 
degree of probability given to one fundamental doctrine of religion. 

The great importance of the question concerning a future life arises from 
our capacity of happiness and misery ; and from the supposition that our 
weal or wo hereafter depends upon our actions here,—or, in other words, 
the supposition. 

Charter L—Op the Government op God by Rewards and 
Punishments. Were it certain that our future interest no way depended 
upon our present behaviour, the doctrine of a future life would require 
nothing but a mere otiose assent: on the contrary* if there be reason to 
think it does so depend, there must also be reason for the most active 
thought and solicitude to secure that interest ,—Now* from our present con¬ 
dition, and the constitution of the world which we inhabit, we are naturally 
trusted with our own conduct, and our own temporal interest. We have 
capacities of foreseeing the pleasures and pains which are the consequences 
of our actions. We are obliged to provide and to use sustenance even for 
the preservation of our lives.—And* as by Prudence, we may pass our 
days in quiet, so by Passion, or Negligence* we may be as miserable as 
we please : and many do follow those ways which they know before hand 
will be misery and untimely death.— Why God hath not made His creatures 
happy without the instrumentality of their own actions, or prevented theta 
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from bringing sufferings on themselves, may be a question utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties. Perhaps, more happiness may on the whole 
produced by the present method. Perhaps, Infinite Perfection may 
pleased with the moral piety of moral agents in and for itself, as well 
for its being conducive to their felicity. 

(Qbj .J But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of nature. 

(Ans.) True; i, e,, it is to be ascribed to that course of operation*, 
from its uniformity called natural, and which necessarily implies an Ope- 
rating Agent. 

(Obj*) Is, then, the pleasure attending each particular indulgence of 
the appetites to be considered as an appointed reward for such gratifica¬ 
tion T 

(Ans.) No, surely. It- cannot be said that the eye was intended to 
give us the sight of destructive or unseemly ‘things, yet doubtless the eye 
was intended to see with. 

Again, we find that the evil consequences attending some actions fre¬ 
quently do not follow’ till long after the actions lo w hich they are annexed : 
—That, if men are indocile and profligate in youth, they inevitably suffer 
in mature age for want of those acquirements which they neglected to at¬ 
tain; as, when the seed-time is passed without sowing, the whole year is 
lost beyond recovery to the husbandman. And though after mm have 
pursued a vicious course up to a certain degree , they may often partially 
retrieve their circumstances; yet, beyond that degree their case becomes 
desperate, and remorse only aggravates their distress. It is also to he re¬ 
marked that inconsiderateness is often attended with consequences as 
dreadful as those that follow from active misbehaviour.—Whether these 
consequences of our behaviour nre owing lo the continual interposition, or 
to the original contrivance of the Author of Nature, makes no alteration as 
to the matter before us. Were civil magistrates able to make the laws 
execute themselves, or every offender to execute them upon himself, we 
should just in the same sense be under their government as we are now, 
though in a higher and a more perfect manner.—This, however, implies 
somewhat more than is meant, when we speak of God’s natural government 
of the w orld. It implies a government of exactly the same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servants, a magistrate over his subjects. 
The final causes of pleasure and pain really prove an intelligent Governor 
of the world, as well as any other instances of final causes prove an intel¬ 
ligent maker of it.—But this alone does not appear at first sight to deter¬ 
mine any thing concerning the character of I he Author of Nature,—does 
not ascertain the certainty of-*- 

Chapter IIL— The Moral Government of God. Some persons 
seem to think the only character of the First Cause to be that of simple, 
absolute benevolence. On this supposition, justice and veracity in Him 
would be nothing but benevolence conducted by wisdom. Surely, this 
ought not to be asserted, unless it can be proved* There may be being# 
in the creation to whom the Deity is more peculiarly manifested as a God 
of Love ; but to us he shews Himself as a Righteous Governor,—It is 
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remarkable that our own minds* are so constituted as to condemn falsehood 
and injustice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to others, 
abstracted From all consideration of the overbalance of good or evil which 
each conduct is likeliest to produce.—But, it is here designed to shew how 
far, over and above the Moral Nature which God has given us, the be¬ 
ginnings of a Moral Government may be discerned, amid ali the confusion 
of the world* Here we might mention the natural sense of weU and ill- 
doing,—the satisfaction of a virtuous, and uneasiness of a vicious course;— 
but, as these things may be uncertain and questionable, we prefer to trace 
those principles of a righteous administration, which may beyond all ques¬ 
tion be found by an attentive enquirer in nature. 

Since we find by*experience that the author of nature has some regard 
to our actio ns, t the whole sense of things which He has given us plainly 
leads us at once to think that it may, nay, must be His will upon the whole 
to punish the evil and reward the good.—Moreover, we perceive that good 
and bad actions, at present, are naturally rewarded or punished as being 
mischievous or beneficial to society; and that virtue as sweft naturally pro¬ 
cures considerable advantages to the virtuous, amf vice as such commonly 
brings inconvenience and pain to the viciousTo which should be added 
the implicit hopes of abetter life, or fears of future condemnation.—These 
things amount to a declaration from God on the side of virtue ; which is 
confirmed by the observed necessary tendencies of virtue to prevail over its 
opposite vice,—even as reason has the like tendency to prevail ever brute 
force. In both cases, there is need of union, length of time, and proper 
scope for exertion to effectuate this superiority: but the obstacles to the 
prevalency of virtue are in their nature temporary, and will probably be 
entirely removed in some distant scene and period. Nay, let us but ima¬ 
gine a society of men perfectly virtuous for a succession of many ages, wo 
can plainly see that even in this world they would soon attain a universal 
empire.—The notion, then, of a Moral Government is not fictitious, but is 
suggested to us by experience, arid the essential tendencies of virtue and 
vice : and these things afford a real practical proof that it will be carried 
on further to complete perfection.—Now, that we are under the moral 
government of God, and are to give an account of our action* to Him, 
necessarily implies that we are in— 

Chapter IV. A State op Trial. — We have temptations to do 
wrong, and scope and abilities for doing well.—Hence there may be consi¬ 
derable difficulty in seen ring our future interest, and danger of losing it 
altogether : and this is rendered credible and probable by the considera¬ 
tion that in our natural and temporal capacity we are in a like state of 
difficulty and danger to our moral and religious trial. From the tempta¬ 
tions of external circumstances, or particular passions, men are in as 
much danger of acting imprudently in regard to their worldly interest, us 
viciously in regard to their future and general good. We see, too, that the 
conduct of mankind in both capacities is analogous, and that too many 
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actually go wrong wilfully with respect to this world as to the world to 
come. It may be added that our temptations to miscarrying in both our 
earthly and religious states of probation arise in a great measure from that 
course of tilings which is owing to other men :—from early implanted pre 
judice or superstition, from defective or vicious education or example. 
And, as in neither case is more required of us than w T ith attention and 
care we arc able to perform, so in neither have we any just cause for com¬ 
plaint,—On the whole, as from the constitution of nature we are in danger 
of forfeiting our temporal interest, and being brought into distress and 
misery, it is perfectly credible that this may be our case with respect to 
that chief and final good which Religion proposes to us.—Indeed, the 
whole enquiry— c how we came to be placed in this state of difficulty and 
hazard! 1 —is involved in difliculties beyond our comprehension:—but it is 
in part answered by Religion, which leaches us that a character of virtue 
and holiness is requisite for a future state of happiness, and that the pre¬ 
sent life was intended to be. 

Chapter V* A State of Moraj. Discipline.—N ow, the begin¬ 
ning of life, as an education for mature age, is strictly and plainly analo¬ 
gous to this our trial for the Life Eternal, The extent and force of this 
analogy will appear more distinctly from a consideration of some circums¬ 
tances common to both, and others peculiar to each. 

I. Our nature at pwsent corresponds to our external condition. This 
correspondence is, indeed, essential to human life and happiness which are 
a result from onr nature and condition jointly. We also see a similar 
adaptation in the nature and capacities of every species of creatures to its 
particular mode of life. There must, therefore, be certain qualifications 
necessary, to render us capable of a future life, whatever be its nature or 
employments.—II, This presumption is increased to a high probability 
by observing that we are by nature capable of varied improvement, of cul¬ 
tivating, practical principles, and forming in oursel ves habits as well of 
morality as of perception by active exercise \ and that these practical 
principles of action may acquire strength, while the excitements and mo¬ 
tives are by custom less sensibly felt.—III. These habits are absolutely 
necessary as qualification! for our mature state of life. If men came into 
the world with their mental and bodily faculties matured, they would be 
distracted with wonder and suspense, and incapable of setting themselves 
to anything, or conforming to established rules from deficiency of aptitude 
and experience. Whereas, childhood and youth are appointed by Provi¬ 
dence to supply these deficiencies, and to qualify us for different stations 
in Society,—Now, our being placed in a state of discipline here for a fu¬ 
ture world is a providential dispensation precisely analogous to our being 
placed in a state of discipline during childhood for mature age. And if it 
is objected that we do not see how this preparation is effected, it is enough 
to rejoin that we do not see bow food, sports, &c. contribute to the 
growth of our bodies.—Thus the general analogy of Providence, uncon¬ 
nected with the idea of a moral government, leads us to suppose the pre¬ 
sent life may be a means of forming us for a future one.—Rut, add the 
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consideration* that God is a Righteous Lord, and that virtue and piety 
are necessary qualifications for future happiness,—that we want and are 
capable of moral improvement, and that this world is peculiarly fitted to 
be a state of discipline for such improvement,—and we dearly see how it 
may become so :—viz., by enabling us to cultivate virtuous habits, and to 
acquire that frame of mind which is formed by them —Our power of ac¬ 
quiring these habits has been shewn alcove, The necessity of their cultiva¬ 
tion arises from the very nature of our propensions, or particular affections : 
for, as these cannot but be felt, the objects of them being present, though the 
gratification of them be unlawful of even impossible, they must have some 
tendency to induce persons to folly and disobedience. It may bo that the 
very Grst overt act of irregularity may disorder the inward constitution of 
creatures made upright, while repeated irregularities may render their whole 
character corrupt and depraved. Hence, upright creatures may want to be 
improved : depraved creatures want to be renewed.—IV, Finally, the 
snares and temptations of vice, the sorrows and frailties of our mortal life, 
render it peculiarly /if to be a state of moral discipline, as they render 
necessary a constant and intense exercise of the virtuous principle.—That 
many make no use or only an evil one, of the opportunity thus offered 
them, is not more unaccountable than the waste of numerous seeds Slc, 
adapted to, and put in the way of improvement,—These remarks apply to 
the principle of resignation to the Divine will, which is equally essential, 
and equally in our own power to form. This duty finds iU chief stage of 
exertion in afflictions ; hut even prosperity begets extravagant thoughts ; 
and the natural feeling of Self-Love, like particular affections, stands in 
need of continual control.—It may be observed, in answer to an obvious 
objection, that doing what God commands, because He commands it, 
though it may proceed from hope or fear, is obedience, and the constant 
exercise of this obedience will form habits of it. 

A third use of our being placed in this present state of life, besides its 
being a place of Trial, and of moral Discipline, may be the manifestation 
of man's character to the Creation, and the future disposal of them accord¬ 
ingly, agreeably to what we experience in human Society, 

Chapter VI. Of the Opinion of Necessity.—"A nitna hum an a 
eat spiritual© quoddam automaton.” Leibnitz. The analogy between 
the natural and moral Government of God having been established, and 
the former being acknowledged (as it must be) by the fatalist to be re- 
coneiieable to the doctrine of necessity, we proceed to enquire whether he 
must not also own the latter to be reconcileable with it as welt, —The sup¬ 
position may be absurd, but, as from this opinion objections are urged 
against the whole notion of a probationary state, it is requisite to shew that 
the opinion of fatality, supposed to be consistent with what we certainly 
experience, does not destroy the proof of an intelligent author of nature, 
nor, secondly, of a moral Governor.—Now, the assertion that every thing 
is by necessity is no account of the constitution of things, but only of the 
mode of their origin. A fatalist and a maintainor of free-agency would 
agree that any building was erected by an architect t^the question would 
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be whether he built it necessarily or freely. Abstract ideas can do nothing. 
As* therefore, he, who says the world came into being as it is by freedom, 
must mean a free agent; so he, who says it was by necessity, must be re¬ 
duced to mean an agent or agents acting by necessity, ^Indeed, to God we 
ascribe a a elf-existence ; for we find within m the idea of infinity, and 
hence conclude that there must be an Infinite and Eternal Being,—and we 
nay that necessity is the account of His existence:—But, it cannot be 
meant that every thing exists thus antecedently to all design, seeing that 
design in human ad ions produces many alterations tn nature.-^Hence it 
seems that, the opinion of necessity does not exclude intelligence nr design. 
Granting, then, its possibility, is it not equally reeoncileable with Reli¬ 
gion 1—Now in the present actual government of the world, we find our¬ 
selves treated as if we were free : and if a man should be educated in the 
principles of fatalism, and attempt to apply them to life and practice, lie 
would be misled in a most dreadful manner with regard to his temporal 
interest. It appears, therefore, that the notion of necessity is not applica¬ 
ble practical subjects ; and, consequently, if upon the supposition of 
free-agtmey, the evidence of religion be conclusive, it remains so on the 
supposition of necessity.—Further, we are conscious of a will and a cha¬ 
racter in ourselves :—if this be reeone ileal do hi us with fate, it must be 
also reconci 1 cable with it in God and what character but that of veracity 
and justice can we suppose possible in the all-wise and all-mighty 1 — 
again, God having given us a moral faculty, whereby we approve of virtuous 
and disapprove of vicious actions-—consciousness of this faculty in ns, who 
are capable of knowing whence it came, must render it a rule of action, 
and a positive command; and it must be given to us as a presentiment of 
what is to be hereafter. Here, then, is a matter of/actf, and a conclusion 
drawn directly from it in favor of religion, to which no objection can lie 
from necessity.—Besides, the historical evidence of religion, from general 
consent and ancient tradition, is in no way affected by this dogma. 

{Objection ) But, the whole notion of rewards and punishments goes 
upon the supposition of freedom, and it is impossible to imagine the Deity 
to rule upon a supposition as true, which He knows to be false. 

(Answer,) Here the question is brought to a point; the answer is 
simple and full.—That God does govern by rewards and punishments even 
in this world is fact 'Therefore, the reasoning in the objection, is false; 

lie the fallacy where you please. 

From these things we may collect the meaning of the assertion that 
necessity is essentially destructive of all Religion :—(1.) that atheistical 
men attempt to justify their disregard of religion by means of it; (2.) that 
it is indeed contradictory to everything in nature and experience.^But, 
supposing it reeoncileable with the constitution of things, Lhen it is here 
proved to be also reeoncileable with natural religion; and, if so, it plainly 
makes no alteration in the evidence of revealed. 

Chapter VII. The Government of Gor a Scheme Imperfect- 
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VT Compkehbio>EIk—T he analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to 
religion* and the particular things implied in it; and shews that this cre¬ 
dibility is not weakened by any 'notions of necessity, — Still, objections 
may be urged against the wisdom and goodness of the divine Government 
implied in the doctrines of religion. To these analogy* which deals only 
with facts, can be no direct reply. For* the truth or credibility of a fact is 
no immediate proof of its wisdom or equity,—Analogy is however* re¬ 
motely of great service in answering those objections ; both by suggesting 
the answer* and rendering it credible :—viz,, that the moral government 
of God Is a scheme beyond our com prehension* and of such a sort as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against its wisdom and 
goodness,—L Experience teaches us that the natural government of God 
is a scheme* or series of antecedents and consequents* wherein individuals 
have peculiar relations to other individuals of the same species* and whole 
species are variously related to other species upon this earth,—There is 
every reason to believe that there is no single action*or phenomenon but 
what may be absolutely necessary to the other facts and events orthe 
whole tissue of the earthly system : and it may be that the present system 
of the worlds Government connects itself by indissoluble links with the 
eternity hehind and the eternity before,—It is, then, plainly credible that 
God J s moral dealing^ with His creatures may be connected 'together by a 
similar manifold and complicated chain ; and if so* we are not competent 
judges of this scheme from the small parts of it which come within our 
present observation,— 1 The objections, if true, infer only that the Govern¬ 
ment of God might have been better : it may, therefore, be just and right 
notwithstanding.—But* our ignorance is a sufficient answer to them, as 
there may be unknow n relations which render the parts objected to the 
heat and wisest on the whole,—II. In the natural system of the universe* 
ends are affected by means ; and not unfrequently causes the most unex¬ 
pected, and apparently undesirable, produce the most desirable effects,— 
In like manner, those things which we call irregularities in the moral 
world may not be so at all ; as they may be means* and the only means* 
of accomplishing wise and good ends more considerable. The actual per¬ 
mission of wickedness may be beneficial to the world* though it had been 
infinitely more beneficial for men to Have refrained from it: even as* in 
the natural world* some disorders are themselves remedies.—III, Some 
persons require frequent interpositions for the prevention of evil. But, 
the physical world Is governed by general laics only . There are pheno^ 
men a which we can trace to no principle of causation at all.—So that* 
from the uniformity of moral relatione, we might expect the existence of 
general laws in the moral world.—Nor are the real uses of such a system 
quite unknown to us :—Interpositions* we see, would produce evil * by en¬ 
couraging sloth; and preuenf good, by rendering doubtful the rule of life.— 

f Objection.) The answers, here given to the objections against religion 
may equally invalidate its proof; since their stress lies so much upon our 
ignorance, 

(Answer.) (I.) We may be assured of the moral character of God* 
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and therefore Lhal righteous ends are designed in this government, though 
we are ignorant and incompetent judges of the most effectual means of at¬ 
taining those ends. 

(2. Granting;, Tor a moment, the proof of religion to be doubtful, moral 
obligations would remain certain, as they spring from the (unperverted) 
judgment of our nature, which we cannot violate without being self-con¬ 
demned. 

(3.) The objections against religion were shewn to be delusive by anal¬ 
ogies which are not applicable to the proof of it, and therefore cannot 
equally invalidate that proof. 

(4.) The answers to the objections against religion were taken not 
merely from our ignorance, but from experience and actual * observation, 
and the blame of overlooking these really rests upon the objections. 

Conclusion. The credibility given to Religion by the facts here stated 
is abundantly sufficient to awaken mankind to an earnest consideration of 
their condition, their prospects, and their duties. The advantages which 
vic^can offer are at best precarious and inconsiderable : those of virtue 
beyond price. The plea of passion on the side of vice is a poor excuse for 
creatures, who are by nature and for temporal regards necessitated to keep 
their passions under subjection. The motives to religion are its proper 
proofs from reason and conscience, confirmed and sanctioned by Revelation. 

Notes to Part I. 1. Adopting ihe Nomenclature of the Transcend- 
entali&ts, for £ Reason* we should, more properly write The Understanding ; 
Reason, as defined by them, being identical with what Beattie calls 
'Common Sense. 1 Coleridge (“Aids to Reflection^ p. 216,) expressly 
says—“ Reason is far nearer to Sense than to Understanding : lor 1 Reason* 
(says our great Hooker) ' is a direct Aspect of Truth, an inward beholding, 
having a similar relation to the Intelligible or Spiritual, as sense has to the 
material or Phenomenal, 3 33 

2, Mr. Hume succeeded completely in overturning the futile theories 
by which Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke had attempted to demonstrate the 
metaphysical axiom * ex nihilo nihilum.* Dr. Reid lias admitted the refu¬ 
tation to be incontrovertible, and, at the same time, nowise injurious to 
the doctrines which it was originally intended to subvert** 

* Mr. j afterwards, Sir John) Leslie, in a note to Ids Essay on Heat, had observed— 
"Mr. Hume is the first, so far as I know, who has treated of rnusatioii in a truly philo¬ 
sophic manner* Ilis Essay on necessary connexion seems a model of dear and accural* 
reasoning." " The unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are iu perfect unison with 
the deductions of logic, and imply at bottom nothing more in the relation of cause and 
effect, than a constant invariable sequence.”—Tins vote hod writ high lost Mr. L* ihe 
mathematical chair in ihe university of Edinburgh jas die “ moderate” ministers of lhal city 
decreed that" Mr. Leslie, having, with Mr. If nine, denied all such necessary connexion be¬ 
tween cause and effect, as implies an operating principle in ihc cause, has T of course, laid a 
Jntiudehon for rejecting all argument that is derived from the works of God, 4© prove 
either Pi is Iking or Attributes* 

Mr, L* denied the inference, and professed bis religious orthodoxy. And, at a meeting of 
ihe General Assembly the Rev. Sir Henry M on crie IT observed that the doctrine of the oppos¬ 
ing ministers was mure hostile to religion than that which they ignorantly reviled : " lu 
asserting such a necessary connexion between cause and effect as implies an J operating 
principle in the cause,* they express a doctrine of which I can scarcely mention the perm- 
cio'-ts tendency* If the necessity is applied to the First Cause, it is not fur from blasphemy 
If it is restricted to the second cause, it is substantially the doctrine of materialism, and 
leads directly to atheism/' 

The case was finally dismissed by a majority of f J6 to 84 \ and Mr, Leslie entered upon 
the dudes of & chair which he was so well qualified to adorn. 

See Scottish Biographical Dictionary, Ait. Leslie {Sir} John 
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3. This Dissertation is not free from the old scholastic jargon, and 
some insufficient reasoning, of which Dugald Stewart (Prelim, Dias, 
Encycl. Brit.) adduces this paragraph as a proofs 

4. Lord Bolingbrooke, like other deists, objects that " if the philosopher 

asserts that whatever thinks is n simple being, immaterial, indissoluble, and 
therefore imnfortal,—we must he reduced, il we receive this hypothesis, to 
suppose that other animals besides man have immaterial and immortal 
souls/’ On which Dr, Lei and remarks—“and if it be allowed that other 
animals have immaterial souL too, I do not see w hat absurdity follows from 
it; or why it may not reasonably be supposed that there may bo innumer¬ 
able gradations of i in material beings of very different capacities, and in¬ 
tended for different ends and uses.and, supposing the brutes to 

have immaterial sensitive souls which are not annihilated by death, what 
becomes of them after death, whether they are made use of to animate 
other bodies, or w hat is done w ith them, w e cannot tell, nor is our not being 
able lo assign a use for them so much as a presumption that they answer no 
end at nil, or that they do not exist. There may lie a thousand ways which 
the Lord of nature may have of disposing of them, which we know nothing 
of.” [View of the Deistieal writers, Yol. 2. Letter 25.) “It ought al¬ 
ways to be remembered,” says Dr. Hartley, “ m speaking on this subject, 
that brutes have more reason than they can shew, from their want of words, 
from our inattention, and from our ignorance of the import of those symbols, 
which they do use in giving intimation to one another, and to us,” (Ob* 
aermfions on man. Vnb 2. ) 

The learned and most judicious Butler, alter the paragraph abridged in 
the text, proceeds.— 4 ‘There was once, prior to experience, as great pre¬ 
sumption against human creatures, arriving at that degree of understanding 
which we have in mature age;—For, we can trace up our own existence to 

the same original with their’s.”- - “I would not take upon me,” 

says the excellent Rev* It*. Woodward, “with a late truly excellent minis¬ 
ter, to laydown as a positive doctrine, (cheering as the prospect maybe,) 
that these animat 5 will rise again to a new and blessed life : but this I will 
say, because the Scripture sailh it, that the meanest of such creatures is 
the care of Heaven, &c. * ♦ . In that world, then, of angelic innocence, 
of divine simplicity , tenderness, and love, w here He, who was himself once 
led as a Lamb to the slaughter, sitieth upon the throne, it will lie a part of 
its blessedness to feel assured that no creatures are doomed to suffer for 
ofli use ; to look around, perhaps r and to see various orders of happy beings 
who range its everlasting hills, and rejoice in security on every side; to see 
its valljes smile with Hocks, against which no hand of violence shall be 
raised, and which shall repose upon their pastures during the days of an 
endless life/ 1 

But, it may be asked—what is the Scriptural authority for these holy and 
beautiful aspirations 1—Now, (without staying to remark that the (suppos¬ 
ed) silence of the Bible on this point would be no objection against the truth 
of itfor who will dispute hut that “ there fire many things in heaven and 
earth/* not only “undreamed of’ by man, but unrev ealed by God t)— 
When we consider that these creatures were “ subjected to pain not will- 
ingly/* but by reason of the sin of man ;“lhat. it was in consequence of 
h \9 transgression, wherein they neither did nor could participate, that death 
passed upon the “ whole creation/’—nor death alone, but “all ita woes,” 
pain, and ten thousand sufferings,—nor these alone, but all those irregular 
passions '* which in man are sins, and even in brutes are sources of misery/' 
—How can we imagine that the Curse can be ever fully removed, the “Re¬ 
stitution of all things” effected, or £C the Way* of God” made clear, if 
“ the creature”—if even the brute creation must always remain in their 
present deplorable condition t—“ God forbid,” says John Wesley., that we 
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should affirm this, you, or even entertain such a thought!”—But we need 
not rest on an fl priori argument. Thj doctrine which we are maintaining 
is plainly and unequivocally asserted by St. Paul, Romans viii* 21, 22.— 
The “creature” or “ creation” is here opposed to “ourselves,” who 
u have the first-fruits of the Spirit,” in v* 23., and is plainly the irrespon¬ 
sible or brute creation : the 20 th verse is predieahle of no other*—“ Away, 
then,” I conclude this note with the animated words of Wesley,~ f< away 
with vulgar prejudices, and let the plain wind of God take place ! * God 

shall wipe away all tears; and there, shall he tto luore death/ file. This 
blessing shall take place, not oil men alone, (there is no such restrictimi in 
the text,) but on every creature according toils capacity. The whole brute 
creation will then undoubtedly lie restored In all that they have lost, and 
with a large increase of faculties. They will he delivered from all unruly 
passions, from ail evil, and all suffering,—And what if it should then please 
the all-wise, the all-gracious Creator, to raise them higher in^he scale oi 
beings 1 What if it should please Him, when He makes us equal to angels, 
to make them what we are now, creatures capable of God, capable of know¬ 
ing. and loving, ami enjoying the author of their being'*!”* 

5. Observing certain effects to flow uniformly from the same ov like 
causes, men have been apt to conceive llisit these consequences are the re 
suit of some necessity in the thirds themselves, forgetting that of the actual 
essences of things we have no knowledge whatsoever. And the use of such 
expressions as “ course of' nature,” “natural effect/ 5 &c. has led not a 
few’ into atheism, through mere confusion of ideas .—( Crolitkie.) 

6, f * One favorite plea [against the reality or severity of future punish¬ 
ment] is the character of the Divine: being—* He is too merciful and bene¬ 
volent to visit human infirmity with such rigorous severity, 1 —But what is the 
fact 1 Ho only allows men to make themselves as miserable as they please. 
Hegives the in faculties to enquire or disc over eon sequences; and if, by either 
not exerting them, or not complying with their rational dictates, when ex¬ 
ercised, they incur pain and misery, it is their own doing; and He leaves 
them to eat the fruit of their oft n devices.—The Deity is merely passive in 
the business.—(Rev. C. Wolfe. 

“Sin and punishment in the world, of spirits arc one thing. Sin is a dis¬ 
ease of the mind which necessarily occasions misery.”—(T, Eusxine 
Remarks.) See Note (4), Part 2., mfr \ 

T* “ From our ignorance of the constitution of things, and the schema 
of PrAidence in the government of the world,—from the reference of the 
several parts to each other, and to the whole,—and from our i*ot being able 
to see the end and the whole,—ii follows that, however perfect things are, 
they must even necessarily appear to us otherwise,—less perfect than they 
arc.”—(Butler’s sermon upon the Ignorance of man)* 

* [We have no wish to dogmatize about llie ultimate Tale of she irrational animals ^ bnl? 
we would express a caveat against ihe mere literal construction of figurative language, 
such as that used in Rom. viii, 22—25. Peter speak? of the <E natural bmic beasts* (pro¬ 
perly, the f * natural irrational animals”) as ,h made to he taken aiul destroyed 1 * (or" made 
for capture ami corruption* or ** dissolution'^ j antf the ter in illation of their being, to say 
the least, may be thus indicated. l r he Psalmist (Ps. »li k speaks of the Hi beasts that 
perish;” and Solomon (Ecdes. iii. 20.) ni their * j spirits as going downward in iheeanh tf 
The idea, that death first passed among the irrational a mm? Is in consequence of the fall of 
man (though doubtless they suffer from ihc sin of man) has no foundation in scripture* 
The records of geology, the ancient u medals of c real ion,” show that countless millions' 
of millions of them had died before lire race of man bad even come into existence. It i* 
well that in our present state our attention should be nearly shut up to the consideration 
of OUR OWff PESTIflT,— Edit, of the O. C . 
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JI, —Tuts Twelfth Report of the German Evangelical 
Mission, in tiie Canara* Southern Maratiia and 
Malayalam Provinces* and on the Nilagiris. 

This document has just come to hand. It is altogether so interest¬ 
ing that we insert the greater portion of it w ithout abridgment* 

The past year, the seventeenth of our Mission, is one of the most im¬ 
portant rn the History of our Western India Church, Our Mission has 
had an increase of more than two hundred souls, a number never reached 
in former years, A small new*Chureh has been formed at Guledgudda, 
(7 coss froiff Kaludgij 18 coss from Bettigherry,) by the baptism of twelve 
souls, ten adults and two children, from among the Lingaiies. At Hubly 
also, converts from the same class are coming from time to time, and they 
appear sound and true men : these are cheering signs of an approaching 
day of grace for that part of the Canarese people. Four brethren from 
our native land have joined our ranks, a most seasonable and valuable 
accession. One of them had finished his studies at the university of Tu¬ 
bingen, when ourjCominitlee sent him a call in the name of the Lord, and 
commissioned him to take charge of tke Catechist Institution at Manga¬ 
lore, the health of whose former master was then despaired of. Another 
of the new company is the first native Missionary of our Society, one of 
the three Brahman converts-who were baptised in 1844, The third has 
been appointed to assist Br, Hebich at Cannanore, to relieve him of part 
of his multifarious work. The fourth has taken charge of the Mangalore 
Printing Office, He will soon establish a typographic press, for which 
new Canarese types are preparing at Basle. 

The first class of Catechists regularly trained in the Mangalore Institu¬ 
tion, has entered on active service ay Catechists and Schoolmasters in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Mission* and a new and larger class has been received 
into the School,—for the duties of which, the two brethren mentioned 
above have been set apart. 

But the most remarkable feature of the past year was the arrival among 
ui, of the Principal of the Basle Missionary Institution, who was deputed 
by our Committee to visit and examine their India Mission. The Rev. 
J. Josenhans arrived at Mangalore on the 14th October 1851, He spent 
a month in preparing for the general visitation, and in Inspecting the 
Mangalore Mission with its out-stations. On the 15th November he left 
for the Southern Mahratta country stations. On the way hither he staid 
two days at Honore, where he decided upon re-establishing the Mission, 
which had been long discontinued, A Church had been built by F. Las- 
eelles, Esq t which was offered to the Mission, if a Missionary would 
occupy the station. Er. Amrnann, formerly at Mulky, was charged with 
the re-commencement of the work at Honore, The greater part of De¬ 
cember was spent by Mr. Josenhans, at the stations of Hubly, Dharwar, 
Guledgudda, Bettigherry and Malasainudra. From Christmas Pay, to 
he 8th of January 1852, lie stayed at Mangalore.—On the 4th January, 
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U>e Catechist Class was dismissed, each of the young men receiving his 
instructions and a blessing from Mrjosenhans. The remainder of Janu¬ 
ary and the first days of February were given to the Malayalim Mission 
From Calicut our friend proceeded to the Nilagiri Hills, where he stayed 
20 days. On his return to the Coast he paid a visit to Gcdmbatoor and to 
Palghaut, where a new station in connexion with our Mission will soon 
he established, if it be the Lord's will. After a rapid journey along the 
coast, Mr, Josenhans returned to Mangalore on the 1 5th March. The 
ensuing fortnight was employed by him in making the preparations neces¬ 
sary for the third General Conference of our Mission, which Mr. Josen¬ 
hans wished himself to conduct. The Conference assembled on the 20th 
March, and a week wus spent in important and, we hope, fruitful delibera¬ 
tions, On the 6th of May Mr. Josenhans embarked again for Europe, Our 
esteemed Principal has thus been among us upwards of six months ;— 
he has labored diligently and incessantly with the energy of a zealous? man 
fresh from Europe ;—he could not perhaps have borne such a pressure ot 
work much longer. He has embodied the result of his observations and 
enquiries in a letter which may serve for a report of our own, and w hich 
will be much more interesting to our friends, than any account we could 
ourselves furnish of our ow n labors and the progress of our work. 

To the Friends and Supporters of the Tic. sir Evangelical A fission t 
Christian Farrs i>s.— Being about to leave this country, to which the 
Committee of the Basle Evangelical Missionary Society have sent me, for 
the purpose of visiting all their Missionary stations in Western India, I take 
up my pen to give you an account of the results of my Visitation, In do¬ 
ing bo, I conceive that I arn fulfilling a twofold duty incumbent upon me as 
the Deputy of our Committee. In the first place I feel constrained, in the 
name of our Missionary Society to present to you, who have hitherto be¬ 
friended and aided our evangelical labors in this country, our most heart¬ 
felt thanks for your continued and extensive support, which alone has ena- 
bled us to carry on our Missionary labors in I his country upon the present 
extended scale; and in the second place I feel it to be my duty, earnestly 
to solicit in the name of our Lord, whom I have the happiness to serve, the 
continuation of your prayers as well as of your ministrations in behalf ol 
our work. I undertake this duly the mure cheerfully, because during my 
sojourn in India I have felt afresh and more strongly than ever, Ihf t it is a 
blessed task to co-operate in the proclamation of the Gospel with so many 
thousands of believers, gathered out of all nations and tongues, and because 
1 am enabled to say to the praise of God, that the stale of our Missions in 
India, such as I know it to he from personal inspection, has exceeded my 
expectations. It must indeed he confessed, that throughout our Mission, 
and even within the circle of our Missionaries, I have met not only with 
things that are pleasing and creditable, but also with manifold defects and 
weaknesses. I have been obliged, at his own request, to discharge one of 
our European lay brethren, who after a trial of some years had not suc¬ 
ceeded in adequately filling Ids post; and I had to advise one of our Mis 
sionaries, who had for many years 1hrow r n himself and the Committee into 
a good deal of trouble, to make an exchange of stations. He preferred, 
however, leaving India for America, where he hopes to find occupation as 
a preacher to a German congregation. 

Some of our younger Missionaries have not yet acquired that experience 
amt that maturity in the spiritual life, which arc needful for successfully 
Third Series Vql. Ill, No. 7 21 
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cultivating hi tbe power of God the hard soil, upon which Hie seed of the 
Word of Life is to be sown. On the other hand, there are men among our 
Missionaries* who “preach Christ aM Him crucified in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of pow er ;”™and to all our Brethren I am enabled to give 
this testimony, that they “ press toward the mark of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,” though some do this with more energy, decision and de- 
votednesa than others.—It has been especially gratifying to me to find* that 
our Missionaries are zealously employed in breaking down by word and deed 
that middle wall of partition which nature and history, sin and prejudice* 
have erected among the various castes of Hindus, as well as between u» 
and our native brethren. Our Missionaries act in full accordance with the 
principles of our Society, when they, although in no wise denying their con¬ 
nexion with the Evangelical Qhurches of Germany and Switzerland, yet 
retain that largeness of heart and independence of mind, which attaches 
more importtaice to the fundamental unity than to the individual differences 
of the Evangelical Churches and communities, and which esteems love to 
Christ and His redeemed ones higher than the glory of orthodoxy and 
church mans hip. Lastly I am happy to he able to announce to you* that 
the General Conference of our Missionaries has spontaneously acknowledg¬ 
ed and re-established the original principle of our Society, that its laborers 
are neither to receive a fixed salary, nor to accumulate private property out 
of the savings made from the funds placed at their disposal, but they will 
only receive the amount actually required for their maintenance, in faith 
depending on the Lord, who accounts every lalx>rer worthy of Ids hire* and 
confiding in the love of the friends of Missions as well as the affectionate 
care of the Committee. With regard to our Missionary work, it cannot be 
denied, that the results which our Society have hitherto witnessed by the 
grace of God, are but a weak^and feeble beginning of that, w hich wilt and 
must come to pass according to the promises of the Lord. Bui he who 
11 despises the day of small things,” shown his ignorance of the laws of God's 
kingdom; he who knows what exertions and struggles must precede the re¬ 
demption of even one soul from death unto life, or the laying of the founda¬ 
tion of a Christian Church in the barren and hard soil of heathenism* will 
certainly praise God for what He has done, and yet will do in our Mission- 
ary field. From our most northerly station (Gulodgurtda in the Bel gaum 
Coltectorate) to Kolaral and Palghsuit in the Southern extremity of the 
District occupied by us, and from the Western Coast to Kotagherry on the 
Nilugiris, we have only 13 large stations, on which European laborer^ are 
permanently located* with 19 or 20 out-stations. The number of baptized 
Christians at all these stations does not much exceed 1000* a small number 
in comparison with the masses of the Hindus and Maho mined an inhabitants 
of ibis populous coast, and with the crowds of Roman Catholics. Besides, 
we cannot deny that the spiritual life of these newly established congrega¬ 
tions is in some cases feeble. But on the other hand we derive great com¬ 
fort and encouragement from the fact* that with the exception of Kaity* 
Ihc place most recently occupied on the Nilagiris* each one of our stations 
is able to point to a email congregation, gathered out of Ihe natives of the 
place itself or of its neighbourhood, as to a visible fruit of its labor. An¬ 
other tact worthy of notice is, that at least in one place, (at Anjarcandy)* 
the Lord has enabled us to bring the whole heathen population within the 
pale of the Christian Church. Similar importance l attach to the fact* that 
ive have succeeded in establishing purely Christian settlements at Choin- 
haha Cuihmdy and Cutarul, As to the spiritual life of our small congre¬ 
gations, there is indeed a great variety in the degrees of spiritual advance¬ 
ment* which they have attained to ; but I have found several among them 
well instructed in the Word of God* fervent in prayer, and m the case of 
many individuals adorned with Christian graces. Indeed I tin not hesitate 
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to say s that when observing these newly gathered congregations at seasons 
of public worship, or when conversing with individuals regarding their in¬ 
ward state, I was often grieved by the contrast presented by these infant 
Churches with the present distracted slate of European Christendom ! 
Sometimes, when visiting one of the humble abodes of our Hindu Christ¬ 
ians, for instance the one in which our beloved Catechist Timothy lately 
finished his pilgrimage, at Mahc, 1 could not but ask myself, ifl should have 
attained to such a degree of love to Christ and the brethren, as that mani¬ 
fested in the lives and deaths ot some of these new converts, had 1 been 
born and educated in circumstances similar to theirs. The influence of nur 
Mission on the population of the country at large is evidenced by a variety 
of facts. 1 was highly gratified by observing the degree of regard, w hich 
our Missionaries (amt 1 may say the Miss ton itself,) have acquired in the 
eyes of the entire population, for instance at Mangalore,—and l was truly 
surprised to uIjscvvc during my lours, the extent to which the Gospel of 
Christ is known throughout the country, the interest taken by the heathen 
population in our movements and undertakings, ami the attention which is 
paid by the people even during their festivals, and (at least in the Southern 
MaratM country ) in their very Temples, to the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ. There is, however, a considerable difference with regard to the 
development of our work, as well as with regard to the difficulties il has to 
contend with, in the various Districts which we have occupied* l shall 
therefore endeavour to give you a short description of the peculiar features 
of each of our Missionary Districts, beginning with the Mission on the 
Hills. 

Nitagiris.—T he tribe of mountaineers, towards whom our Missionaries 
have hitherto chiefly directed their attention, is that of the Badagas (Bur¬ 
ghers)*—This tribe, for several centuries secluded from the rest of the 
Indian world, is very ignorant but less depraved and more accessible to the 
truth, than the people of the coast and of the Dekhan. There is something 
patriarchal in the public, as well as in the domestic life of the Badagas, as 
you may see from the circumstance, that the villages consist, properly speak¬ 
ing, onlyVa few large houses. Our Missionaries, though they desire to em¬ 
ploy every means calculated to awaken and enlighten this tribe, must confine 
themselves to conversation and preaching, as long as the adult population 
cannot read. This deficiency, will l>o gradually though slowly removed by 
the working of schools. One favorable circumstance is this, that the man 
ners of the people admit of a much more familiar intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans than elsewhere. The consequence of lids is, that there is probably 
no Badaga matron the Hills, who has not hail the Gospel preached to him ; 
some of the people, especially some of the headmen of the villages, being 
11 more noble, 33 have received the word with great readiness of mind. But 
for the present, an obstacle to their conversion has arisen from a circum¬ 
stance, which at first appeared to be rather favorable than otherwise, the 
people are more closely connected with each other than almost any other 
tribe ;—some say: “Heathenism must lie abolished and Christianity esta 
Mi shed by a decree of the people at large some express a hope that this 
will soon )>e done ; they may lie right; but a different course is equally pus 
slble^ the union of the tribe may be dissolved, and then a new era in their 
Missionary History will begin. 

In the Southe un Mara tka' Country, where our Society has labored 
since IH37, a small native Congregation has existed at Dharwar for many 
years past,—but most of its numbers are Tam Lilians, and tins exotic cha¬ 
racter of its members is the cause, w hy the Church of Dharwar has not ye( 
attained to its proper vigour. At the other slid inns a long time elapsed he 
fore any signs of life appeared. At last a smalt band ol vigorous youths 
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and men* weavers, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths by caste, broke through 
the fetters of their heathenish Superstitions at Houbly, and about the same 
time headmen of the Nudi seel, at Gidcdgudda, who were soon followed by 
others, declared themselves in favor of the Gospel. Even at Beltigherry, 
which was a station we feared w r e should he obliged to relinquish, several 
families have come to a saving knowledge of the truth during the last few 
months. We rej oiee in thesc signs for good. But why have they on !y now 
made their appearance T The people alcove the Ghats are less refined, 
more independent, and therefore less susceptible of impressions and more 
apt lo resist. Besides, the Ling* worship, a modem religion formed under 
the influence of Mahominctlan and Christian ideas, and for this very reason 
more vigorous than other Pagan systems, still enjoys undiminished influence 
and reputation .* This no doubt accounts for the slow progress of Christ¬ 
ianity in these parts; nevertheless I cannot help thinking that our success 
might perhaps have been earlier also in thin district, if more boldness and 
less calculating prudence had entered into the work, and if the fitting Up of 
the cradle, into which the future babes in Christ were to be placed s had 
engrossed less attention and care. 

In Can aka our Missionaries have hitherto proclaimed the gospel princi¬ 
pally to the Tulu people* anti Christianity has struck its roots almost ex¬ 
clusively within the limits of the Tulii country. The nucleus of Ihe nume¬ 
rous congregation at Mangalore* ns well as of that at MulId and the 
neighbouring out-s tat ions, consists of Tulu speaking cocoanut cultivators 
( Bill a v as.) Tulu is the prevailing (but not the only) ecclesiastical language 
of our congregations in this District. A superficial olraerver might gather 
from this, that our Ckuiara Mission would seem either purposely to have 
confined its influence to this narrow spliorexpf usefulness, or at least to have 
met with little or no success in other patts of the province. Yet, on a closer 
examination, tilings wear a different aspect. On the one hand, the number 
of preachers in this District (there are only five) is too small to fill tho- 
whole province with the sound of the Gospel, more especially as the Tulu 
District alone required iheir most strenuous exertions. On the other hand 
the influence of the general institutions established at Mangalore, reached 
not only* (nor even principally) the tribes inhabiting the province of Canara, 
but in a certain sense, it extended throughout our Mission. In the same 
way as the Uhurch at Mangalore, being the oldest of our Christian Com¬ 
munities, is the most consolidated^ and may be in many respects, regarded- 
as the model of the other congregations, also the institutions established at 
Mangalore, have always exercised an undeniable udh^ncc over the whole 
of our Mission. However the time seem* to have arrived for extending 
our operations also tow ards other classes in Canara, who do not speak Tulu, 
and tow ards the more remote parts of the province. The re-occupation of 
Honore, and Hie separation of the out stations ITchila and Gudde from 
Mangalore, and their being attached lo Mulki, may be regarded as a small 
beginning of this extension. Still there remains an important task for our 
Mangalore Mission, namely that of reaping the fruits of so many interesting 
and toilsome hours spent in intercourse with the higher classes of the Man¬ 
galore population, and founding a second Canarese-speaking congregation. 

The Malabar District I consider as Ihe most fruitful of our Mission¬ 
ary fields. Notwithstanding the fanaticism of the Moplas, and the dis¬ 
tracted state of the province arising from this cause; notwithstanding the 
insulated location of the families on their secluded Pai'ambus, notwithstand¬ 
ing even the badness of the schools, (which arc the worst I saw any where), 

h n fan hr r worthy nJ notice that lira Lmmifen is stronger in dieMario hit C o*m try 
>hau in any cither province of bulla. This remark, however, h scarcely applicable t« the 
Mural! 1 a conquests in Kanara.— Edit, ^fthe O. C. F. 
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the Mi si tonary work hears its richest fruits U It is here that a village in¬ 
habited by several hundred people of the Puteya caste, has been entirety 
Christianised ;-~here three Christian colonies are springing up, which were 
founded in the midst of gTcat difficulties,—and here we have lately succeed¬ 
ed in occupying one oft he strong holds ofbrah maoism. And not only do 
our out-stations compass n greater extent of country, but also the province 
from Taliparamba to Pulghuut is being tilled with the sound of the Gospel. 
Lastly tins province rejoices in the greatest number of able Catechists, and 
has produced the greatest numlwr of useful books. May it perhaps fee the 
intention of iTivinc Mercy to indemnify this province by divine comfort, for 
the temporal disasters with which it is overwhelmed t It remains to be 
noticed that Main bur is not only the strongest (numerically speaking) of our 
Districts; but fortunately all our laborers in that province are men of some 
standing and experience, who co-operate in pleasing harmony, 

"With regard to a Liturgy and Church discipline, wc have hitherto con- 
tented ourselves with deriding the general tp ilk linn 8 connected with these 
matters; regarding part tcuhir points we allowed the individual Missionaries 
to adapt the practice of our Continental churches to the wants and peculia¬ 
rities of our Missionary congregations. In pursuing this plain, our Society 
was guided Ivy the conviction, that it would he neither expedient nor just, 
to transfer without alteration the arrangements of the Evangelical churches 
of Germany and Switzerland to the soil of India. But with the increasing 
strength of our congregations the want of some regulation calculated to 
unite and systematize our Church Government, has been increasingly per¬ 
ceptible, while at the same time the experience we have gained, enables us 
to act with less apprehension of danger in this diHicull part of practical 
Divinity. I therefore have apjtoiuted a Commission for the compilation of 
a Liturgy, and a collection of church regulations, in accordance with the 
general principles agreed upon at home, and this Commission finished its 
labors so as to admit of the draft uf a Liturgy, being laid before the general 
conference of our Missionaries for their approval, and now the sanction of 
the Committee is all that is needed, for the purpose of introducing this Li¬ 
turgy amongst our Missionary congregations. The collection of church re¬ 
gulations could not be completed during my preseme in India, but I have 
taken the necessary steps towards the completion of the labor, which is al¬ 
ready begun. 

We have three kinds of schools. The first which we deem the most im¬ 
portant, and to which we pay the greatest attention, are our Parochial 
Schools, which are [>*rtly mere elementary schools, partly Boarding Insti¬ 
tutions for the education of Christian children, as well as such others of 
heathen origin, who have been given over to the Mission by their parents 
or friends. In former years, we used not only to instruct, but also In clothe 
and feed all the Christian children of our congregations, but of late those 
boys whose parents arc able to educate them, have been sent back to their 
own families, and provision for their instruction in the Word of God, and in 
the usual branches of school learning has been made in the Parochial 
Schools, while orphans and those children whose parents arc unable from 
poverty and other causes, to provide for their offspring, are sent fo orphan 
houses, where they receive a plain education, and are during part of the 
day occupied with some easy manual labor. With regard to the girls we 
pursue a similar plan. At the smaller stations, more especially those 
which are exclusively inhabited by Christians, a beginning has been made 
of sending back the girls to their parents, yel in such a way, that they con¬ 
tinue to receive iiwt ruction in reading, writing, and in needlework, alike 
Mission house. Nevertheless our Female Boarding Schools, for those girls 
who could not be properly educated or protected from the influences of 
heathenism at home, are still maintained and arc always full of pupils. All 
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these school* have Christian masters ; they are, for the most part, under 
the. care of our Catechist. The impression made on me by these schools 
ia on the whole a favorable one, notwithstanding all the imperfections which 
(as 1 am fully aware of) adhere to our Elementary School' System. The 
children even of the lowest classes (of which the greater number of our 
Church members consist) are mentally elevated by these schools in many 
cases, the intellectual and moral training they undergo, enables them in 
after years to compete with, and even to excel those youths of higher des¬ 
cent, among whom they are thrown in educational institutions of a higher 
class. 

At the same time I was truly gratified by ihe Christian spirit which per¬ 
vades these institutions. I cannot omit to notice one instance of this : when 
visiting the orphan house at Mangalore, 1 asked a poor crippled boy to 
bring me from hie small library the book he loved best ■ without hesitation 
he chose the Book of books !—When i asked the boys to sing, they at once 
struck up a Canarese translation of the German Hymn, £f Praise the I^ord, 
the mighty King of Glory/ 1 and sang the w hole of it, correctly and prettily, 
without any assistance—Still there are many difficulties connected with 
these schools; in the larger towns we are under the necessity of teaching 
several languages; there is a want of appropriate school books. Some of 
the teachers are deficient in theoretical knowledge, and others iti practical 
and educational skill. Tins has induced our Committee to endeavour to 
erect a. Seminary tor the training ot Christian Schoolmasters, parallel with 
our Catechist Seminary, but hitherto we have not been able to carry out 
this plan from want ol suitable youths, who might attend on such a 
course of instruction. In the mean time, we have taken measures to in¬ 
struct our Catechists, as well as the pupils of the Catechist schools in the 
art of Tuition, 

The second kind of schools, are the Elementary Schools for the heathen. 
We have a good many of(hesu schools at each of our stations;—Some of 
them, in which the Missionaries or Catechists teach for an hour or more 
during the day, are in a very good state. I have seen several heathen 
schools, the pupils in which displayed an ament of knowledge of Biblical 
history end other branches, as would have been creditable to the children 
of many a village school at home. I was gralificd in many places at seeing, 
that the heathen children show a real desire for instruction. And indeed, 
even were we not expressly commissioned by the Lord, the Hindu children 
would deserve our best exert I ms on account of that peculiar loveliness, and 
fbe great amount ot talent which so many of them possess. Tfet the result 
ol my inspection of the.^e heathen schools has been to impress me more 
strongly than ever with the conviction, th it in order to become not only 
starting point** for direct Missionary labor, but realty fruitful in themselves 
and satisfactory to the mind of the casual observer, as well as to the Supe¬ 
rintendents and Teachers, they must be thoroughly remodelled. 

The third class of schools are those higher Educational Institutions, call¬ 
ed English Schools. Of these we have at present two —one at Mangalore 
the other at Calicut. In connexion with the former, there is a Boarding 
School for Lido-Briton boys. These schools, in which, besides the English 
language, most of ihe higher educational branches of study are attended to, 
have been hitherto very numerously attended, and seemed altogether in a 
very promising state; but during the last year they received a rude shock, 
from which wo hope however, they will gradually recover. On account of 
a determination on the part of the Missionaries to insist on the maintenance 
of perfect equality of castes in the school, the Brahmin hoys left tt en- 
masse; some influential natives at Mangalore even came to the resolution 
ot setting up an Opposition School; and soon after the Mahontmedan pupils 
also left the school, because limy would not agree to reading the Bible as a 
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class Book, In both schools however we have still an attendance of 50—65 
boys, partly Heathens of the lower castes, and partly and chiefly RomaM 
Catholics. And, that the teachers have not labored in vain, with regard to 
those who have left, we have a proof in the fact that, some of those, who 
were compelled by tlieir parents to quit the school, often visit their old 
teachers, and sometimes manifest their sorrow by tears. 

Lastly I have to mention those Institutions, which have been established 
at Mangalore for the general bene fit of our rising congregations. These 
are, the Catechist Institution and the Industrial School, which have been 
in existence for several years past. The Catechist school has now, after a 
Quinquennial course of instruction, furnished nine Hindoo youths for the 
office of Catechists. After having myself ascertained their intellectual and 
spiritual state, which I found on the whole very satisfactory, I have so¬ 
lemnly set them apart for their office, and superintended their" district ion 
over our stations. A new class of fourteen youths, who, we have reason 
to hope will equal, if not excel their predecessors with regard to gifts both 
of nature and of grace, have been selected and received into our school. 
The school itself has !>een placed under the supervision of the general con¬ 
ference, and chiefly ofits President, the Rev. S. Hcbich, and its Sec re* 
tary, the Rev. H. Moegling. The more immediate superintendence of 
the School has been committed to the Rev. S. Kullcn, the drat Missionary 
whom our Society lias especially called to this service. He is assisted 
by the Kev. H. A. Kaundinya who after a preparatory course of six years 
study was ordained to the Ministry of the Gospel by the Right Rev. S. C. 
Kapff, General Superintendent and Prelate of the Evangelical Church of 
the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. He is the first native preacher, who labors 
together with ua for the regeneration of his land. We trust and pray, that 
he may be a pure and strong light, burning and shining among the pupils of 
the Catechist School, and in the midst of the native Church at large. 

Our workshops, in the establish in cut of which our Society had no other 
object in view than to afford opportunities to the converts of maintaining 
themselves by the labor of their hands, and if possible to advance the moral 
and physical condition of tradespeople belonging to our congregations, have 
hitherto had a very unequal fate. 

The forge and carpenters 5 s shop, we were obliged to abandon after the 
removal of their European Superintendent. 

Our watchmaker finds it easy to support himself and his shop, but he 
can only find work for a few natives, and for this reason we consider this 
workshop, though in itself sufficiently successful, less suited to our pur¬ 
pose, than others. The weaving establishment is in a very promising siatc. 
We likewise hope to he successful in our typographical establishment. 
Mr. Plebst, a friend who has accompanied me from Europe, has been en¬ 
trusted with its superintendence. The difficulties, with which our Mis¬ 
sionary workshops have hitherto had to contend, have induced the Committee 
to direct my attention in a special manner to the investigation of Hie best 
plan for organizing these institutions, I have done my best to meet the 
wishes of the Committee in this respect. But I must confess that I doubt, 
whether the financial position of our Society, will admit of the Committee’s 
adopting the advice, which I shall tender to them after diligent and length¬ 
ened consultations with our Missionaries, and various other Missionary 
ftjends in this country. 

The above are the principal results of my six mouths’ tour of inspection 
in Western India j Perhaps I may be allowed to add a short sketch of the 
general operations of our Society, and of the stale of our affairs, which will 
enable our friends to form a clearer idea of our position, proceedings and 
wants. 

Our Society is a confederation of Evangelical ChriiUans of various 
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countries, especially South Western Germany and Switzerland, who ho^ 
long partly to the Lutheran, and partly to the Reformed Church. The 
paan aging Committee, w'hosc members are partly Swiss and partly Ger¬ 
mans, holds its sitting at. Basle. The Sociejy maintains two Institutions 
at Basle, one the Preparatory Institution with two Tutors* one Assistant 
and 20—24 pupils of from IS—24 years of age; and the Missionary Col¬ 
lege* with live Tutors, live Assistants, and from 30—36 pupils* who after 
completing their studies, find employment in the service of other Mis¬ 
sionary Societies, especially the “ North German Missionary Society' 1 at 
Bremen, and the “Church Mi sain nary Society” in England ; some go as 
Pastors to German Congregations in N. America, amt in the Southern 
Provinces of Russia (Gnisis and Bessarabia), and some engage in the 
service of our own Society as Missionaries in our various fields of labor. 
When our Society originated, the principal object in view was to educate 
3tble Missionaries for the service of other Societies, and now after we have 
been enabled through the Lord*s goodness, to establish and conduct Mis¬ 
sions of our own in various parts of the world ; we stilt deem it one of our 
most, important, tasks, to open a way of Missionary usefulness for the 
many talented and pious German youths, who long for employment in this 
great and holy cause. 

The Missionary fields on which our#6otiety has entered, are (besides this 
country, in which twenty-nine of our brethren arc now engaged) the Dan¬ 
ish settlement of Cap & Coast Castle, lately transferred to the British Go¬ 
vernment;, and China. At Upu, Abode, and Acropong, our three sta¬ 
tions in Western Africa, seven Missionaries arc at present lotwing With 
evident success : after many severe trials, among which was the death of 
thirteen of our laborers, the Lord has of late begun to vouchsafe to ouf 
brethren health, cheer fulness and zeal, anil given them free access to the 
hearts of the Negroes of the Aura and Aquas$im tribes. In China, three 
of our brethren are laboring beset w ith many difficulties arising from the 
unsettled and insecure stale of matters in those parts; yet they are not 
without hopes of success. Our wants for the various Missionary schemes 
and operations now specified may be stated on an average, as follows * 

Per .Annum. 

Preparatory Institutmn costs . £ 555 

The Missionary College.. 1110 

Agency, Secretariat, Outfit of new Missionary und 
Sundries I2d0 

Travelling expenses of, at an average, three Missiona¬ 
ries to America and Russia *. 4 !. 200 

The China Mission.*. 7G0 

The Africa Mission.. 2000 

The India Mission *. 45S8 

Total. M 10053 

Only once, (in the year 1S45,) did the actual income of our Society 
amount to the sum of £10*722; but since then, and especially since the 
prevalence of distress in Southern Germany on account of the Revolution, 
our income has not covered the expenditure. Our annual receipts have 
amounted to about £> 9,800 ; but the gradual accumulation of the deficiency 
in our Treasury has, since my departure for India, compelled our Treasu¬ 
rers to raise a loan of £2,000. Under these circumstances our Committee 
will, after my return, have to decide whether we should continue our Mis¬ 
sionary labors to the extent, to which they have now attained, or whether 
we are to consider the want of funds as a token from the Lord, that He 
wishes us to make reductions The present state of our prospects is all the 
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more grievous io mCj as I see, that Lhe work of lhe Lord is only now really 
commencing lliroughuut Ibis land, so Lb at I confidently expect that richer 
streams oi blossiug w ii [ year by year be pou ret! nut on 1 1 idi a . Thi s assii v 
anre would enable me with Joy io return to my post at borne ; but I carry 
with me fresh calls on our Treasury, which must necessarily be met, if we 
are to do our duty to the families just emerging from heathenism. The 
Missionary friends at borne begin to lalk of reductions ! I shall oppose 
them, my Christian friends, as long as 1 am cnal Jed Iky faith tci stem the 
current of public opinion in our Christian circles. Bui this my position 
emboldens me to address to t/uu also a request. It is this. Assist us hi 
liquidating the debt which we have contracted, and from love towards the 
people of India, who are your ow n subjects, add a little more to ihat fifth 
part of our expenses, which you have hitherto had the kindness to defray, 
and thus enable us to continue our India Mission labors. It is true, we 
have no special promise, which entitles as to hope for a large share in the 
Evangelical labors connected with the Chri&licUii/.nihm of India; but v^e 
have reckoned it a privilege to be your fellow laborers in this task. On the 
other hand, the things which the Lord has already accomplished in India, 
and for its people through our instrumentality, give us a Haim on your love 
and your support. They are your subjects, to whom our Society has now 
ministered for 18 years, without any gain or hope of gain. They are your 
subjects, to whose regeneration our Missionaries devote their lives. This 
is the first appeal I have made to the friends of Missions iu the East, Indies ; 
I trust God w ill not allow it to be put to shame. 

Finally, Christian friends, accept of my sincere and cordial wishes for 
your bodily and spiritual welfare. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you and me. 

J. Joseniians. 

Mangalore, April, 1852. 

From the statistical table appended to the Report, we find that the 
communicants connected with the different missions amount to 637- 
The number of Christians, old and young, exclusive of catechumens 
is 1,306« M;iy they increase and multiply. 


III. — Hints on Education and Educational. Publications. 

The following is the larger portion of a valuable communication address 
ed to the Board of Education iu Bombay in 1817 by our able and zealous 
friend Major T. B. Jervis. It is well worthy of publication. 

“ The sale of Educational works judiciously selected, correctly translated, 
and accompanied with good illustrations and maps, would, from Lhe number 
alone, fully reimburse the Educational Boards for the first outlay, and ought 
indeed, one with another, by prudent management, to be remunerative. . . . 

The attention of the Government and the public generally, has too com¬ 
monly been occupied with the subject of Instruction to the neglect of Edu¬ 
cation, to the means of carrying out the former only, while the latter has 
been completely overlooked. These are in fact two very distinct ques¬ 
tions ^Instruction, the imparting of a kowledge of (acts and ideas, Eduea 
lion, the right appreciation and employment of this knowledge. Bacon has 
indeed taught us, that “knowledge is power ;" but how few are there to 
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whom * power ** can be safely entrusted. The one, mere knowledge, ia of 
no service ; rather indeed a disservice, a dangerous weapon > to put into the 
hands of any person without regard to the tatter; and hence it was, as res¬ 
pected Education in India that the late Governor of Bombay, Sir James 
Camac, in allusion to one individual in whose education he felt deep interest, 
observed to me with regret that he was neither one thing nor another, 
neither a simple unsophisticated youth, nor a thoroughly educated gentle¬ 
man, but a shrewd icholar w iIhout j udgment, and without principle. How 
far this observation might apply more largely, from defer!s arising out of 
Education in England, might well deserve a thoughtful enquiry,* 

In proposing any methods, therefore, for the advancement of Education 
the Educational Boards may well repudiate any imperfect or incorrect 
methods of instruction, as leading to gross misconceptions of nature and 
things, alike prejudicial to the first steps to truth, and the further advance¬ 
ment from one truth to another. They will consider the diffusion of well- 
considered, simple and accurate synopses of science of most extensive utili¬ 
ty for such purpose, as calculated to invite enquiry and instruct, while they 
entertain readers of all classes and ages. There is no individual however 
obscure beneath their consideration, even of those apparently beyond the 
ostensible object or influence oflhe Board of Education, or entirely discon¬ 
nected with them; nor do we know what good effects might not result from 
the first efforts of an improved elementary Instruction in all these quarters, 

I am well aware that these opinions were not at one lime generally enter¬ 
tained by the natives, and on more than one occasion respectable and in¬ 
telligent Hindus, in speaking of the lower orders have declared to me of 
the Ramushis, Bluls, and Kolis, that they were quite beyond the power of 
reclamation or improvement. I well remember a Brahman, whose advanced 
age and known character otherwise commanded respect, pointing to a poor 
Mang contemptuously, and thus forcibly illustrating the same prejudice. 
He affirmed that no schooling, no education, or method of training, would 
induce that wretched being to conform to habits of honesty t truth, social 
order, and subordination to authority—to submit in short to learn any good; 
that he would ever be, in despite of all such means, the same ignorant ami 
Brutish creature. But the very fact of the ingenuity of such persons in their 
wild sports, and feats of cunning, or dexterity, their patient endurance of 
suffering, bravery. domestic attachments, and fidelity to their masters and 
chiefs, argues the highest probability of cflKting the most salutary reforms 
through seemingly insignificant instruments. All these qualifications were 
acquired by study, and the process and means employed constituted their 
education, for want of a better. Many instances are on record of indivi¬ 
duals from these inferior grades of Hindu society enlisting, and behaving 
nobly in the ranks of the native army; and they would assuredly seek to 
better themselves by instruction, were sudroffered to fhem.T 

I have merely adduced this extreme ease, however, to show the 1m- 

* Bui, in os far as instruction deni with truth, it is salutary.— Edit* 0 / D. C. B. 

f There are three or Ibnr BhiJ Schools in Khkridesh, iwo of whkh we lately examined 
with satisfaction.— Edit pfihe 0. C. B. 
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meiuti importance of good education, and the instruction of all classes by 
means of elementary works and translations from the European languages 
into the vernacular languages of India, which shall reach the native mind in 
a vastly more extensive field than could ever be anticipated from the must 
indefatigable efforts of instruction through the medium of the English lan 
guage atone. 

However excellent indeed instruction in the latter may be, it must l>e 
comparatively limited, both from its expensive nature, the want of a high 
order of teachers, equally conversant with the genius of the language of the 
people to whom the new language is imparted, and the far greater demand 
for elementary vernacular knowledge suited to the ordinary business and 
pressing exigencies of life, than fora superficial acquaintance with a foreign 
longue serviceable only as a means of colloquial communication with offi¬ 
cials, and a recommendation to Government employ. 

The impediments, how ever, to the publication ol such elementary educa¬ 
tional w orks and an improved vernacular literature as might go forth with 
advantage to every village and family throughout India, recommended by 
its sound practical utility, simplicity, and pleasing pictorial illustrations and 
maps, more especially by its cheapness, have hitherto been so insurmount¬ 
able £l£ to preclude any considerable advance. India, notwilha tan ding our 
occupation of it for a far longer period than it has ever been held in its pre¬ 
sent integrity by any eastern dynasty, is still without any of those charac¬ 
teristic national benefits which have marked tlie dominion of its native 
rulers, if a wise administration of the revenues marked Akbar’s reign, if 
the \ Ulage institutions are glorious records of i\ still more ancient Hindu 
sovereign, sound and practical education among other l>encfitsis peculiarly a 
feature of British ruh f and may be extended to all classes ; to the popula¬ 
tion nfthe districts, as well as of the chief seats of Government; to the 
army generally, to the degraded ami unjustly prescribed aborigines; and in 
an especial manner to the females of every rank and class. 

Without for one moment questioning Ihe just value of the many admir¬ 
able institutions at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, for imparting a thorough 
and correct knowledge of the English language, science, and literature, llui 
statistics ol education throughout India w ould present the most unquestion¬ 
able evidence of the infinitely greater importance of the various vernacular 
schools. The languages there taught will neither be superseded, nor 
disused, from any cause which hfrc not operated in an equal degree with the 
Greek and Latin in former times in respect of the languages of Modem Eu¬ 
rope. Governments may change, political institutions may be entirely re¬ 
moved, but language in its radical structure and colloquial peculiarities wilt 
subsist, and continue pertinaciously to guard the ancient landmarks of na¬ 
tion*. 

English schools must of necessity he few; but it is perhaps a duty to limit 
them to the Presidencies, or at most to some few chief towns and to bestow 
on such schools instructors of the highest intellectual attainments I hat can 
be engaged, and to furnish every possible means of a completely finished 
education. Such a school as that directed and founded by the Rev. Dr. 
Duff. Messrs. Mackay, Ewart, and Smith, one and all persons of eminent 
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literary and scientific acquirements, who have held a distinguished place 
among the many men of genius in Europe, must be of incalculable value ami 
send forth many a ripe and good scholar. 

Five of the students whom 1 saw at Calcutta in 184ft, in Dr, DufFs school, 
have since come in England,* and have gone through the ordeal of a public 
examination and three carried.off the prizes against many English compe¬ 
titors, obtained high certificates of honor, and their diplomas as members 
of the Hoped College of Surgeons of London ! I rejoiced to be among the 
first with Mr. C. Trevelyan, a noble advocate of native Education ^to congra¬ 
tulate them on this successful issue of Dr, DufFs labour. What hinders 
the Board of Education sending home many others from time to time, as 
Muhammad Ali the sagacious p&sh& of Egypt has done, to be instructed 
under the direction and guardianship of some fit person in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Ship building. Medicine, and the Arts of Europe. 1 returned to India 
in 1839, with one of a party of 20 youths thus sent for Instruction in the 
English language, and Ship building, H, B. A, This young man had re¬ 
sided eight years in England j and was as familiar with our national literature 
as many young men of his age of English parentage. He is now one of the 
Government ship-builders at Alexandria. Other twenty were sent to 
France and brought up at the Medical schools there, f In the towns and 
villages throughout all India beyond the Presidencies, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Agra, it would hardly be credited, there is neither (scarcely) a 
Bookseller nor a Chemist and Druggist, neither a Printer, Engraver hot a 
Clockmaker. 

It is absurdly argued that this advance of intellectual and artistic know¬ 
ledge will entail a multiplicity df evils, and bring about subversion of our 
Government; the very same cry that was echoed from every cell and con¬ 
vent of benighted Europe in the darkest ages of fanaticism and superstition. 
Such opinions, however, will not find any abettors in this quarter of the 
globe; and if the means of easy and rapid communications, by steam are 
ever to be effectual in India, all other improvements must keep pace with 
them, and the Governments and public functionaries lie prepared to give a 
satisfactory account of the progress of India at the expiration of the ap¬ 
proaching charter, 1853, when the Legislature will once again enquire, what 
means have been, employed to improve the circumstances of that country 1 

Colonel Jervis and Colonel Capon have^own how much may be effected 
by good translations. But the greatest o^^cle to the endeavours of Col, 
Jervis and his successors in the direction of the Education Society of Bom¬ 
bay has confessedly been, the want of illustrations and maps, and the Kelp 
of those highly improved processes of lithography and art which should 

* The five here alluded to were not alt from Dr. D.’s schools.— Edit, oftkt O. C. £?. 

f I may add still Amber that be is conversant with the Scriptures ami was, at the time 
1 knew him, a bumble and I believed sincere Christian, He hnd married an English 
woman, as bad also another of these students, his friend and companion, who with their 
partners in life daily engaged in domestic prayer. The bigoUed Muhammadans at a later 
period stimulated by anger at this conversion represented it, and accused them to Maba- 
mad AJj, who coolly replied, I want artisans and ship-builders, nor do I care what reli¬ 
gious opinions they entertain. 
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place the works within the reach of the poorest persons anxious lor improve 
ment and instruction, but who neither can, nor will avail themselves of the 
Go vernm e n t sc boot s. 

As an instance of such a class of persons, take the female population of 
India, the majority of whose mind a can never be reached by any other 
mode. Their condition has lately called forth some sympathy in India, and 
has long; been adverted to with a higher tone of compassion by some en light 
ened minds in Europe ; woman constituting there, as it is believed also she 
constitutes in England, France, and Germany, on the authority of I he 
greatest men of the age, the grandest instrument of national education. 
Nor is such sympathy for this class to be measured by numbers, by the e\ 
press! ve voice of the multitude. It was a Howard, single-handed, who in 
cutcaled the imperious necessity for the reform of the treatment of criminals. 
It was Pinal in France, who dictated the humane treatment nf the insane. 
It was Clarkson, and Wilberforee, who pleaded the cause of the slave. 
Victor, Cousin, and Baron Cuvier, pointed out to the great Napoleon the 
value of the instrumentnlily of females in the works of public instruction 
Dr. Wilson, Captain Jameson, and others, I believe, more recently have 
within, your own hearing advocated the cause of the females in India. 

It is not with the females, however, a question, be it remembered, of great 
learning or high scientific acquirements, but of plain, sound, useful clemen- 
laiy instruction, of the use of natural, and easy appliances, which will bo 
the surest means to draw forth the female mind from a state of mental 
darkness, low sensuality, and triding indifference to their condition, and to 
raise the mother and the children around her hi the estimation of her com¬ 
panion man. All which may unquestionably be hoped,, for from a judicious 
exercise of those powers, and means, within the reach of the Boards o( 
Education in India, Female schools have ever been most ungraciously 
received in Eastern Countries, and most sparingly attended. Lei us place 
before the native minds anumber of pretty, siirrp I e elementary lx>oks, and 
works, well illustrated, cheap and easily procured, and you will provoke a 
spirit of enquiry which needs only to be tested to prove its existence. That 
is one first step in this great, work, of female emancipation, and will be 
speedily followed by the employment of females., in oilier than mere menial 
or degrading occupations and they will thus be led to value aright their 
proper position in Society. For good, or for evil, the influence of women 
in private and domestic life is inc®ulably great. The more ignorant, the 
more degraded, and superstitious the more pernicious and operative, will be 
their example on all connected with tlmm by I he dearest ties of relation¬ 
ship. What power educated females have exercised at courts in matters 
of state and public life may be inferred from the character of the celebrated 
Ahilya Bai* and the wives of the Pcshwaa and of many of t he Muhammadan 
sovereigns, and nobles. To such persons instruction was not forbidden. 
Who has not often wondered at the active and large share the females in 
France now take in transacting all the pecuniary business, and keeping the 
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account!) of trade, and that even in banking and great mercantile affaire T 
In our o ytn country, as on the continent, the press teems with some of the 
finest productions of taste and genius from the pen of female writers. 
Had the education of females been proscribed in Great Britain, the sweet 
poetry of Mrs, Hemans, or the instructive thoughts of Hannah More, 
would have been utterly lost to the world and their sex ^ and those gifted 
women have passed to the grave unknown. The bust of the accomplished 
Mrs. Somerville would not then have graced the library of the Royal So¬ 
ciety , nor the statue of Mrs. Siddons found a place among those of kings, 
and warriors, and lh© public benefactors of our country in Westminster 
Abbey, In fine, if there he any of us who can revert with grateful pride to 
his first impressions of virtue, he will probably recall a mother** name, or 
that female kt whose lips he received his earliest lessons of duty. 

I may observe briefly that I by no means contend for female schools, or 
for the education of females (much) beyond their own homes, which is 
generally considered, even in this country, fraught with serious objections. 
On the contrary the propositions now offered to the Board’s consideration 
supposes, Home education , or something approaching to it, by the dissemi¬ 
nation of good elementary works of all kinds in the vernacular languages. 

Another interesting evidence of the value and influence of good educa¬ 
tional works in the language of the country, is that of the seamen and 
traders from foreign taunt riei^frequentlng the ports of India* My lamen¬ 
ted friend Sir Alexander Burnes mentioned to me on his return from his 
first travels* that he found his Nakhuda (pilot) of the vessel so well skilled 
in mathematical calculation that he questioned him as to the source whence 
he had acquired his knowledge* In reply the Nakhuda. referred him to a 
translation of Colonel Jervis which he had purchased at Bombay, a proof 
tins that no endeavours or means should be undervalued. Practical utility 
is the first measure of value to those who are in need; the easiest means of 
attainment secondary only to this quality. All the knowledge we require 
comes under this catagory. 

I now proceed to add my own view of the means of giving further effect 
to such good beginnings as have already linen made by way of illustrations, 
maps, the details of printing, etc. s in which my best services arc tendered to 
the Educational hoard, the conduct of the details of business being left to 
the publisher and bookseller. 

If then the Educational bodies and soc®ies were agreed to act in concert 
(and such a measure is perfectly practicable) many expedients might be 
employed to diffuse a greatly improved system of instruction in the elemen¬ 
tary vernacular schools as well as the colleges and English schools, by 
mean* of illustrated tables, pictorial maps, and schemes, lithographed uni¬ 
formly, which may be printed on thin paper and pasted on mill boards* By 
pictorial maps, I mean maps with illustrated view's, or portraits of remark¬ 
able individuals around the margins, as used in the educational maps on 
the continent, and very generally in America. 

These pictorial illustrations may commence with clear, simple* first prin¬ 
ciples for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the outlines of geography, 
history, and general knowledge. All which I well know from experienced 
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and from having visited a very great number of schools, public and private, 
in Calcutta, and Bombay are imperfectly taught. Hitherto a few sheets only 
of the letters and their combinations in the different languages have been 
printed in Bengal at the Baptist Mission Press. Some alphabetical characters 
have also been lithographed at Bombay; but these are expensive and have 
no resemblance to the beautiful tables used in all our own national schools 
and in the continental schools of France, Russia, Germany, &c. Good pic¬ 
torial tables, convey at once an impression of certain objects, and raise a 
thousand questions and ideas in the minds of little children, which may be 
turned to the best account by able teachers. They serve to fix the atten¬ 
tion of children, also, and to entertain, while they instruct. 

If such tables were drawn np on a uniform system, and then translated 
and lithographed in the various characters and languages of India, the cost 
of any illustrations spread over a large number of impressions would be very 
trilling. I have a set of tlio combinations of letters printed at the Baptist 
Mission Press in the Bengali character, in 20 sheets folio, which are gene¬ 
rally used in the elementary schools in Bengal, with the greatest advantage. 
The cost of these is about a Rupee. Another of the like combinations of 
all the letters in the Hebrew, in fifty sheets, used in the Jewish schools 
throughout Syria, Smyrna, Hungary, and the Greek Islands, was placed in 
my hands to be lithographed and cost 25 shillings the sheet, from which an 
indefinite number, some millions, of copies may be struck ofT at a small 
average cost by means of the steam press, not exceeding the cost of the 20 
sheets printed in Calcutta. 

A set of tables, the first of simple letters, the second of words and sounds 
of two letters, the third of words of three letters and so on, to words of 
many letters and syllables, might be very correctly and beautifully written 
out, on a paper about the size of a sheet of foolscap, or even a little larger, 
opened out. The first sheet noting the distinction of vowels and con¬ 
sonants in their respective classifications, of gutturals, labials, dentals, &c. 
This would lead to a general method of spelling and rightly pronouncing and 
dividing words, a matter in which the natives themselves have no rules, 
while to the latter very little concern is ordinarily paid by the Europeans 
who superintend the preparation of Educational works in India, the lan¬ 
guage being foreign to them. Provincial, or other differences of pronun¬ 
ciation, therefore, are not readily perceived by us, though such are criti¬ 
cally observed by the natives theufeelves and may be traced to this defect. 
This also is the reason why the natives can so seldom read a manuscript 
paper, or book, fluently. 

Sentences inculcating order, attention, obedience, truth, mutual forbear¬ 
ance, hope, &c., in large characters suspended in the school rooms, often 
make a permanent and striking impression on the minds of children. As 
copies of writing, they would be still more generally remembered. Such 
may exist perhaps here and there in some shape. That is not what 1 would 
contend for: it is rather to have all exactly alike (of undoubted excellence 
in their purport, and stamped with the authority of judicious consideration) 
whether in English or in the native languages, and in every case beautifully 
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printed, and go cheap as to be within the reach of most persons, easily pro¬ 
curable, useful as well as free from exceptions to all of whatever persua¬ 
sion. It would be almost superfluous to estimate the cost of such sentences. 
A hundred pounds well applied might furnish many hundred thousand all 
expenses included. 

The distribution, names and forms, of the animal creation, the distinction 
of plants, inorganic objects, the first outlines of Geography and Astronomy, 
furnish also tin-opportunity for pictorial representations, some perhaps fami¬ 
liar to the natives and others calculated to invite reflection to foreign coun¬ 
tries and people and past events. Something in short, to serve more as a 
text to a larger subject than to illustrate the thing itself. 

The best pictorial tables, 1 have yet met with are those which were 
drawn up by the celebrated Cuvier and Jussieu, who for many years direct¬ 
ed this humble but most interesting department of the public economy. J 
have GO oi these clemcntry tables on Natural History, which are used in 
all the schools and Colleges of France, They are sold at one and a half 
francs each; and 1 calculate that similar illustrated tallies might be execut¬ 
ed at a cost of £ 50 each plate on a sheet 36 inches by 24 inches, which first 
cost, with letterpress, translated into the languages of India, and spread over 
some 2,000 copies, would reduce the average cost of each sheet to about S to 
10 annas. 

M Rupees . 

The cost of the original plate 

_-_50 or 500 

Printing for 200 copies at 

50^ Fer iotf - 50 or 500 

Paper, &c —--—~ 25 or 250 

£> 125 or Rs, 1,250 per plate of 2,000 sheets. 
2,000 copies at 10 annas is 1,250 Rupees as above. This estimate, then, of 
£125 for 2,000 copies of any one plate, applies to alt the tables herein un¬ 
dermentioned. Any numbers required in excess of that number may be reck¬ 
oned at 8 annas per sheet or 50 Rupees, £ 5 per hundred. 

The above remarks apply to other tables and diagrams of Astronomy, 
drawn up by Madler in Germany, and those used in Prussia and France. 
In England, Ireland, and Scotland, we have nothing equal to them for the 
matter they contain their beauty or the instruction they convey. The picto¬ 
rial arrangement of the statistics, chronology, distribution of domestic ani¬ 
mals, useful and nutritious plants, the races of man, over the surface of the 
globe, or languages of the first great political divisions of the earth, and 
separate countries arc all tabulated and illustrated, in a manner to convey 
incredible amount of information at sight, by frequent inspection : thus be¬ 
coming familiar, and being freely and conspicuously placed within the view 
of all, a mode of acquiring knowledge which we in our younger days could 
only command through the medium of many and expensive books. 

I have synoptical tables of the German, Italian, and French languages of 
the verbs, of the irregular verbs, their conjugations, moods, and lenses and 
various terminations, drawn out each in one large sheet, which schemes 
even to a child, afford by easy comparison and reference, a comparative and 
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complete idea at sight of the structure and genius of this so necessary part 
of the respective grammars. The same is applicable to the Mar&tlu, Guja¬ 
rati, and in fact to all the oriental^ languages and would lead to a much bet¬ 
ter and readier acquaintance with them than any of the methods now in use. 
Such Tables would not cost above 4 to 5 annas, printed in like large sheets, 
30 inches by 24, on an average of 2,000 copies, or 625 Rupees per sheet of 
each language for 2,000 copies, all expenses, paper &c* inclusive. 

The memory of the young, or those who are not quick, is not overbur¬ 
dened or embarassed by this process, but is constantly refreshed by reference 
to the Tables, Method as well as order are likewise the sure results of 
such a mode of instruction. The knowledge of sounds, or facts, the correct 
idea of things, and nature, are all quite secondary to the moral training to the 
manifold l^enefits which accrue from system. The schemes of each nation's 
history, the dates of remarkable synchronical events, the periods at which 
celebrated individuals flourished and memorable circumstances transpired, 
are used in all the continental schools from whence they have partially been 
adopted in our own country. These convey a correct and valuable epitome 
or outline wliich is readily comprehended by young persons and enables 
scholars, whose memories are not retentive ami indeed persons of all ages, 
to read, general or particular histories, with far greater facility and profit 
than they could do with l>ooks only. Such tables might be drawn up of 
Indian History, with the help of Prinsep's Tables, aiuflhe works of Orme, 
Wilson, Mill, Wilks, Malcolm, Elphinalone, Briggs, and Bird. 1 would 
myself undertake such historical tables should the Board decide on follow' 
ingupmy suggestion. The cost of printing such tables would lie the same 
£ 62. 10s. for 2,000 copies. 

I have also most interesting tabular illustrated synopses of the structure 
anatomy and economy of the human body, in four sheets. Separate sheets 
of the structure of the eye, the ear, the head, the foot. The comparative 
anatomy of domestic and wild animals, from France, Germany, and Prussia. 
The anatomy and structure of (lie Horse, and the Horse's foot, in four sheets; 
t hese are very beautiful and would be of great value in our medical schools ; 
the four latter especially in all our cavalry regiments. I compute that one 
with another the first cost of each plate on an imperial size 36 inches by 24 
inches would be about £ 50, from which as I before stated an indefinite 
number of transfers might, with proper precautions, be taken off and the 
substitution of di fferent languages. 

The whole scheme of Chemistry; Orfila's tablet of Poisons, and their 
remedies ; others of Meteorology, Geology, Botany, and a variety of dis¬ 
tinct branches of Philosophy, are also tabulated in sheets embracing at one 
view the leading and most important facts which the most clever students, 
could never hope to attain, to a knowledge of so readily or satisfactorily by 
any course of reading. 

Next to this is the entire branch of drawing, Perspective, Civil Architec¬ 
ture, and Civil Engineering, of which I have also similar Tables by Thenard 
which are used in the continental universities ; but it will suffice generally 
to say that all these illustrated tables, or epitomes of science, and general 
Third Series Yon. Ill, No. 7 22 
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knowledgej would be comparatively inexpensive to large treatise?, al- 
thouglrexeeuted in. the first instance beautifully, etui at some expense, 
simply by apportioning it in theJfirst instance tvslween the respective Hoards 
of Education and next by distributing over a large number of impressions, 
to which a I rifling amount in excess of the actual cost might be superadded. 
The publication of the English Synopses should precede those in the Ver¬ 
nacular languages. 

It remains only to speak of the means to obtain good translations of the 
text or verbal explanatory mailer of these Tables. For the technical 
terms it might in many instances he doubled whether any intelligible.render¬ 
ing could be proposed, but Captains Moles worth and Gandy have fully shown 
in the preface to their dictionary of the Marathi language that thta language 
is far more copious and expressive than we should he led at first to believe. 
The late learned Mr. Ellis of the Madras Civil Service has shown the same 
of the Tanml. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Bird the same of the Telugu. There 
is no reason to doubt, therefore, but a considerable portion of such explana¬ 
tory matter will admit of faithful translation in terms familiar to the natives. 

The same methods might be employed in India as in Europe, the offer of 
suitable and liberal remuneration tor the Ixist translation to persons without 
distinction, native or European, to be delivered in within a given time and in 
duplicate fairly and very plainly written out so as to leave no doubt on the 
printer's mind. The first expense might also be divided in the case of lan¬ 
guages common to any two or all of the Presidencies the Hindustani, Caua- 
resc, Marathi which last are used in territories subject to Madras and 
Bombay; the former all over India, The same means might likewise be 
employed in regard to inundations of good elementary works. The choice 
of such works should be well considered, and ample encouragement held 
out without distinction to any persons competent to such translation whether 
natives or Europeans : the parties to lender in the first instance a sufficient 
specimen of their capability without undertaking the entire work. From 
two entire translations the best might then be adopted and the total propos¬ 
ed remuneration awarded : two thirds to the best, one third to the second best 
translation. 

In regard to Esop’s Fables translated out 0 f English into the Marathi 
by the late lamented and estimable Ycaoba Sadashiva Nagatr, there h great 
room for improvement.* Croxairs English edition of that work was pub¬ 
lished in the beginning of the last century (May 1st 1722) ami is very in¬ 
ferior to that published by Bewick in 1814. The morals indeed of the 
former are comparatively wretched and often absurdly inappropriate. In 
undertaking to publish such a work for general diffusion, with good illustra¬ 
tion*, it would be most desirable to reconsider the translations and have them 
better done. Two copies of Bew ick's Fables and Croxalls’ Fables shall be 
forwarded to the Board by the next mail. 

As a book of entertainment for illustration, the Arabian Nights would be 
very acceptable in the vernacular languages. The learned KadM at Mahar, 

* This has been eflferlcct in a rcmrrni of the work latdv CrtnmlLilrd by Major Candy 
— f ’dit nf th* O, C. S. 
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SMbudin, ifliving, is very competent to translate it into easy Hindustani or 
perhaps Muhammad Ibrahim Makba, who would do justice to Elphins- 
tone’s history of India, All those historfrnl works I have already men¬ 
tioned are well worth translating ■ and the natives would prize such books 
highly, particularly if illustrations were added. 

Finally, I shall speak of the large Educational Maps, such as are used by 
the Boards of Education in Ireland, Scotland, France and Prussia. All 
these might be done at the same average cost on an impression of 1,0U0 
copies ofench in the Hindustani, Mdrithi, Gujarati, or Caname charac¬ 
ter® and languages. 


The world, globular projection.___ 

Europe and Asia each __..._ 

Afica, America, England Scotland, Ire 

land, Palestine, Arabia, China_... 

India and the British Islands, each __ 

Presidency of India, Ceylon, each__ 


ft- in, ft, in, g. 

■ b 8 by 3 fl_2i or lOl Rg, 

*> 8 by 4 4 —16 or S , T 

^5 6 by 4 4— ditto, 

^8 0 by 7 8—39 or 15 ,, 


Any one or two of the maps (of Asia and of India) on the same largo 
scale as the European National Educational Maps might be first executed. 

I am prepared to execute these maps on an improved and perfectly new 
projection of my own, and with the various materials which I have collected 
in different parts of Europe, 

l have written to the Board thus fully, the distance nnd length of time 
which elapses in coininunkrfiling with India admonishing us all to make the 
most of the present moment. I thought it also of the greatest importance to 
put the Board In complete possession of (he advantages I now hold out to 
them from any personal exertions, long acquaintance with India and the 
oriental languages, and other reasons which forcibly present themselves to 
their favorable consideration. I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obe¬ 
dient Servant, 


Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, 3rd Feb. IS47. M 


T. B. Jervis. 


The decision of the Board of Education upon this valuable communica 
Iron, we believe, was that it is too good to be practicable, notwithstanding 

t ie generous offers of its author to render his personal assistauce in carrying 
its suggestions into effect. Many of its proposal*, however, we are per¬ 
suaded, could easily be implemented. We recommend them to the alien 
lion of all our Educational institutions and our various Vernacular Traci 
and Book Societies, which already, in a few respects, have begun to act on 
some of the principles here recommended. Compendious and com prehen 
bensive treatises connected with history, science, and religion, copiously 
illustrated, thnugh not tilled with unmeaning ornaments, which arc inert; 
distractions * 0 reader, and also suitable maps and laides, are greatly 
needed. 
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|V,— ut 1 -rue fjoutfi-EAsi! Coa?<t op A uadi a. 

On ihc south-western side of Ras Sajar, about sit miles from its ex¬ 
tremity is a deep ravine, running north, call Kais Ibn Othtil all, in the 
opening of which is the small village of Safkot, of the Sheikh of which, 
a man of considerable property, Dr. Carter speaks in Favourable terms. 
In an adjoining valley there is another similar village called Rakot, 
ihe Sheikh of which pointed out some trees yielding gum, specimens 
of which were transmitted to the Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Here a Mahrah brought Dr. C. a specimen of the frankincense 
tree in dower, for which he was duly rewarded. He had carried it 
about sixty miles, from Darnkot. A third ravine named Khariftit 
occurs in the same direction. In all these localities there appear to 
be some inhabitant?. 

Between Raa Tharbat ALi and Ras [Wtak, to which we have now 
come, is the bay of el-Kamar, of whiclAamkot is the only seaport. It. 
is bounded on all sides, except towards the sea, by inaccessible moun¬ 
tains, Its neighbourhood can be but jiulc cultivated, and its popula¬ 
tion may amount to about 510 souls, principally of the Mahrah, The 
town is visited, however, in the fair season by Red aw in from the in¬ 
terior, who bring their gum,hides and glu to exchange them for grain, 
clothing, and various other articles. The inhabitants have about 
forty rude but stoutly constructed fishing boats. Sharks are their prin¬ 
cipal prey. The people and even cattle of this place are wild like the 
locality itself. The people of Damkot go to Hadharmaui by el-Ghaitha, 
a few miles inland under the Fartak range to the west. The journey 
is said to occupy nearly fifteen days, by a nearly level road. 

A few small villages occur on the coast in this direction, one of 
which is Khalfat- The cliff here is worthy of notice. 

<( The sen-cliff, which at Kballot is about fifty feet al>ovc the level of the 
sea* also increases rapidly in height with the laud, and soon arrives at a 
perpendicular escarpment of 1,£J00 tect which it maintains on to the summit 
of Ras Fartak. The upper line of this cliff corresponds in its irregularity 
io the depressions and elevations at the summit of the range while its base 
is concealed by the sea, ft is by far the grandest escarpment on the S.E. 
const of Arabia, indeed I expect there are lew which can compote with it 
anywhere in this respect, being imintemiptedly perpendicular from top to 
lmttom for mi extent ot six miles from the cape. Although its surface ap¬ 
pears perfectly smooth yet it is so deeply weather worn into shelves, that 
men live on them and descend by them to within a few feet of the sea lie- 
low. Wc saw those people, never without their swords even in such places 
as these, fishing Irom the lower shelves, and in the evening, their fires in 
different parts of Ihecli/T It was terrific to behold their position, but in 
all probability the enormity of the masses prevented us from Forming a just 

Continued from page 2,3 | r 
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estimate of the width of the shelves and the risk they ran; they might have 
had plenty of room where we thought they could hardly stretch themselves 
out at full length. Our Pilot however who was a Mahrah from the village 
of Haswel (es-Suahil 1 ?) close by, told us that it was a vdry common tiling 
for them to fall over and be drowned. No part hut the summit of this ra o go 
presents any vegetation; and this is chiefly seen on the western side, where 
the range gradually slopes to the plain below. Indeed the barrenness of the 
Fartak. range generally, as well as that of the land on each side of it, seems 
to shew that we have left the part of this coast which catches the rain of the 
s.w. monsoon, Jbr 1 can hardly think there is much difference in the soil. 
It was Imre, though, on a portion of the face of the cliff which bad fallen 
down, on the eastern side towards the bay of El Kamar, ami had made a 
heap of rocks projecting alwve the surface of the sea at the base of the es¬ 
carpment, that I first saw the frankinrcuse tree in leaf. The seed or tree 
had been brought down with the white limestone mass, which seemed to 
have slid from the face of I he H iff. It was growing out of a crevice of the 
bare rock according tn the habit of this tree. 11 

We are now at R6s Fartak, next, to Ras Sajar the highest and 
largest promontory in the 8. R coast of Arabia, ft was on the ex¬ 
tremity of this cape, that Dr. Carter saw for the only time a Balsam o- 
dendron, allied to the myrrh, Of which itself he could obtain no infor¬ 
mation. 

From Ras Fartak to Ras Sharwen, a scarped cape about 200 feet 
high, with two limestone pillars on its'sumiml, probably natural, which 
may be seen sixty or seventy miles off is a distance of 58 miles. It is 
a pan of a low-group of hills extending to the plain of Kashn described 
by Captain Haines* 

Twenty miles from Has Sharwen is the town of Saihut, also des¬ 
cribed by Captain Haines. Ita inhabitants state that it leads into 
Had liar maul, through the country of the Mahrahs. In the neighbour¬ 
hood along the coast remarkable volcanic caves occur. Connected 
with them is the shoal of T Abd-el-Kuri. 

We now arrive at Masainah t where the survey ofCapt. Hainea termi¬ 
nated to the cast The village ofRaidah is about twelve miles from 
Masalnah, about three quarters of a mile inland. u It is/ 1 says Dr. 
Carter , if the first place since leaving Haswel near Ras Fartak, that 
has presented any cultivation. Ancient ruins arc in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as on KAs Bu Gashwa. No Hcmyaritic inscriptions have been 
found further Lo the east* 

Dr. Carter, referring his readers to the memoir of Captain Haines, 
is less particular in his notices of the coast lying further to the west. 
The important town of Makallah he does not describe, as his great 
object is to communicate original information. As we are seeking 
principally for the human family, however, in these districts we may 
briefly notice it in passing- 

« This place is the principal commercial depot of the south of Arabia 
with a population of about 4,500 souls, composed partly of the Beni Hasan 
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and Y&fM Arabs, and Bauias from India. It lias considerable mercantile 
transactions with Bombay and Mamhvi in Kach* receiving from the former, 
cotton, cloths, lead, iron, crockery, and rfte, and furnishing gums, hides, 
ienna, and, to a small extent, coffee in return. It is a noted emporium for 
•laves. Captain Haines, in his excellent memoir on I he south coast of 
Arabia, says that he has seen seven hundred Nubian girls exposed at once 
m its sla\e-market, and subjected to the brutal and disgust Eng inspection of 
Ihc purchasers. It is consistent with iny own know Jed gc* that both male 
and female slaves nre, not (infrequently, smuggled from it to the coasts of 
Kalhiawad in India. Two boats laden with them were seized by the Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay in the beginning of 183(3, The slaves were mostly 
mere children from the coast of Africa, adjoining Zanzibar, and after their 
liberation most of them were distributed for their education among the dif¬ 
ferent mission stations in the West of India, They showed no ward of 
aptitude lo learn, though they proved much more mischievous and unma¬ 
nageable than Hindi! children.” * 

It is quite practicable to visit this place from .Aden, and copies of 
the scriptures* we conceive, could be introduced into it with discreet 
management, and forwarded into lire interior of Arabia, 

Dr, Carter thus concludes his genend notices of this coast, 

“ With this brief description of Bokar*, let us proceed from Makalla a- 
long the coast, which now runs S.S.W. At first the shore is low and sandy, 
backed as usual a few miles inland by low hills and then the great moun¬ 
tainous tract, which is here nearly ti,00(J feet above the level of the sea. 
This sandy shore is continued on lo the next cape, called Has Emm which 
is composed of dark, brown, peaked igneous rocks that are extended to 
Has el 'Asidah, and form, with the exception of lias Ratal which is of 
white limestone, the principal headlands all the way. They extend a con¬ 
siderable distance inland towards the lofty mountainous tract behind, and 
attain their greatest height perhaps alnrut lias Brum and Has llehmat, 
which must be nearly 1,000 feet rIjovc the level of the sea. They are 
thrown up in ridges which in some parts alternate with limestone and at 
ttas el ’Asidah end in a few peaks ami rocks senile red over the maritime 
plain westward of this rape. This h the largest tract of igneous rocks on 
the coast* it is fifty miles in extent, which is Ihc distance Ijolwcen Has 
Brum and Has el 5 Aftidnh. 

The islands of Baraghali, Jibus, and Hallani, which arc opposite tho 
•outhwefltemmost part of this tract, are all of the white limestone formation 
of Ihc coast, Tim rock of Hisn Ghorab from its form and color would lead 
one to infer that it was igneous, but it is staled by Captain Wells ted (Tra¬ 
vels in Arabia vol, if. p, 423,) to be composed of “ a dark grayish colored 
compart limestone.” 

Nearly opposite Has el ’Asidah the continuity of the great mountainous 
Iract is for the last time interrupted ly one of these great valleys which 
lead into the interior. Tills is called Wadi Meifah and is a most important 
feature in the comparative geography of this coast. It was here that Cap tan 
Wellsted and Lieutenant Crui lem 1 en discovered the ruina of S akalj el- 
Hajar* The entrance to the \ alky is much further from the coast than that 
of Wadi Masilah, and is obscured by many hi^h hills betw een it and tho 
sen, although Ihc great break in the outline of the highland distinctly marks 
its position. From the western side ot Wadi Me it ah, the mountainous 
tract which still continues nearly ( 1,000 feet high, advances again towards 
the sea, and about 00 miles N,E of Aden approaches w ithin half a dozen 
mile* of il* after which *t continues to run parallel to the shore for about 60 
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miles and then approaching still nearer, comes within a mile of it. At thin 
part certainly, it appears very grand to one sailing along the roast near it 
The soundings just opposite it agree with what I have staled at the corn 
mencemeut of this description, respecting flieir being deepest where the 
land is highest; they are here 150 fathom* two miles off shore. This part 
of the mountainous tract is called Jihal Fudhelr, llm same name as that of 
the tribe who inhabit it. It extends west wards to within thirty mile* of 
Aden, when behind it is seen u still more magnificent range cal fed Jihiil 
Vafai, (also inhabited by a tribe of the same name,) which in broken ridge-t 
extends tn Ras Bali cl - Mawlliali j and here ends the southwestern extremity 
of the great mountainous tract of this coast. 

Between the Yafai monnlaias and the sea lies the extensive plain of 
which Aden forms the southeastern angle.” 

Dr, Carter's article on the Comparative Geography of the South¬ 
east Coast of Arabia,” we do not particularly notice at present* It in 
written both with caution and intelligence. The old authors with 
whom lie has principally to do in it are Ptolemy and ibe writer of the 
Periplus, as reviewed by Dean Vincent. lie judiciously prefers in his 
identifications geographical descriptions to reputed measurements. 
He would have had Jess tlifliefty in di aling with the latter, had he 
borne in mind that there are seventy-live Roman miles in a degree. 
His Geological paper bears ample testimony to his diligence, acute 
observation, and scientific attainments. 

The missionary prospects of the South-east coast of Arabia,—and ii 
is principally with a view to them that we have gleaned from l>r. 
Carter’s papers,—are not, we are sorry to say, of the most promising 
character, A thinly scattered and jealous people on inhospitable 
shores difficult of access, are not likely to meet with much attention 
till those whose circumstances are more inviting have shared to a good 
extent in the fruits of Christian benevolence and beneficence. A mis¬ 
sion to the Jews of Aden, to communicate with those in Sanaa and 
other places, we have long thought feasible and expedient. The prin¬ 
cipal places ou the adjoining coast, such as MakalJah, now mention¬ 
ed, might he visited by its agents, who might distribute the Scriptures 
among such of the Arab merchants as can peruse them. Mask&l and 
its neighbourhood could perhaps be reached from Bombay in the 
spring by missionaries seeking to accomplish a similar object. At 
any rate, from our Bombay harbour, the word of God, can be sent and 
is to some extent sent, to all the shores of the Indian ocean ; and 
natives of Arabia can be here found who refuse not a Christian educa¬ 
tion g and who may afterwards convey the gospel of salvation to their 
benighted countrymen in the lands of their fathers. In the Free Ge¬ 
neral Assembly's Institution m Bombay, there are at present three 
Arabic-speaking youth who profess the Christian faith; and they may 
yet prove instruments of good to the races of Joktan and Ishmaeh In 
Kach and Kathiawar, we have ourselves given copies oi the Arabic 
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bible lo mercenary sepoys from Jebel YaPai and other mountains of 
lladharmaut, excellent readers, who intended, I hey said, to return in 
due time to their kindred according to the flesh. The day of the 
merciful visitation of Arabia, as of every other country of the globe, 
will doubtless arrive, though none of this generation may be spared 
lo see its dawn* Let us pray that it may speedily come; and let us 
embrace all the opportunities of sending to that interesting land the 
light of the Lord,—which alone can hasten it,—which In God’s provi¬ 
dence may be presented* 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1- The Students Literary and Scientific Society. 

We have to return our thanks for a copy of the third report of this thriving 
and promising society, which is principally connected with the Elphinstone 
Institution. We have read it with interest, and think it creditable both lo 
preceptors and pupils. There are few lovelier scenes on earth than that 
of a devoted band of youth busy both in the acquisition and diffusion of use¬ 
ful knowledge. It is our prayer that multitudes of them may become wise 
even unto salvation. We lake a special interest in their female schools, 
which, we hope, they will be able to conduct with encreased efficiency and 
economy. Those of them which are among the Pirns contain 371 girls. 
There are three Marathi Hindu female schools with 123 pupils, and a Gu¬ 
jarati one, with 34. Wc trust that the students will be successful stirring 
up their countrymen not merely to tolerate but to support by their pecuniary 
contributions these interesting, though humble, seminaries, 

2. Incomes of Religious Societies. 

A considerable increase of The annual incomes of the Religious and 
Philanthropic Societies w as reported at their anniversaries held in London 
last month. That of the Bible Society, exclusive of sums spent by its 
auxiliaries abroad, amounted to £lU8 f 449. This institution has since iU 
commencement circulated nearly twenty-six mil ions of copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures, many of them being in original trams hit ions. The receipts of the 
Tract Society amounted to £68,126 ; of the Church Missionary Society, to 
<£107,69$, exclusive of sums raised in India and other Foreign countries ; 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, to £111,730; of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society, to about £70,0O0; of the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, to £30,495 j and of the Missions of the Free 
Church of Scotland, to upwards of £53,000. The receipts of the minor 
institutions have been proportionately large. Among the names of the 
speakers at the different Meetings in London, we notice that of the late 
venerated bishop of Bombay, Dr. Carr, and those of several Indian mission¬ 
aries.— B ♦ T and Courier. 

3. Christian Union. 

At the late General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, the Synod 
of Original Seceders, comprehending Drs. M'Crie and Shaw and other well - 
known and able ministers of the Gospel, joined that Church, a minority, 
however, Still remaining in their separation. The Assembly was attended 
by deputies from England, Ireland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, etc. 
One of them, from Geneva, is a deccndant of the great theologian, pastor 
and professor, Francis Turrettine, whose £l praise is in all I he churches” or 
Christ. We hope to be able to notice some of the proceedings of the As¬ 
sembly, in their Catholic relations, in our next number. 
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L—Was Jephthah’s Daughter Sacrificed? 

How many Christians take for granted that she was, and heartily 
wish that the fact had not been recorded. And how many more are 
quite uncertain about the matter, just because they never carefully 
considered the simple scripture narrative or enquired into the written 
laws of God, and the possibility of their being opposed to others of 
his laws which, because they are inscribed upon every inan J s heart, are 
called the laws of nature* But surely it is of importance that we 
should attach some fixed meaning to a passage of Scripture which is 
a stumbling stone iu the blind unbeliever, or we might rather say a 
snare iu which the infidel too often takes the feci of fools* ** Search, 
or scrutinize, the Scriptures/' is the command of Jesus* This means 
something more than a cursory perusal; and the result of so doing 
would be something else than those hardly-formed and crude opinions 
which are far more the rule than the exception, even with those to 
whom we would not deny the name of Christian in its fullest sense* 
Such an enquiry into Jephtiiah's vow and its fulfilment we shall 
now enter upon, “Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah,and 
he passed over Gilead, and Mauasseli, and passed over Mispeh of 
Gilead, and from Mizpeh of Gilead he passed over unto the children 
■of Ammon. And Jephlhah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, * If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into mine 
hands, then it shall he, that whatsoever cometli forth of the doors of 
*ny house to meet me, when I return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, shall surely be Hie Lord's, and [or, margin] I will offer it up 
for a burnt-offering. Jud. xi. SS9—31 - 1 ' 

Jephthah then made Ids vow (commonly designated as rash) when 
the Spirit of the Lord was upon him. It is very expressly stated 
“The Spirit came upon Jephthah .... and he vowed a vow/* 

But it may be said that this was not a sanctifying influence, but one 
moving him to certain acts, as was the case with Samson when the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him and he rent a lion as he 
Third Series, Vgl. 111. No. 6 23 
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would have rent a kid. Jud. xiv. 6- Gr, again, when by the same divine 
impulse he slew thirty men of the Philistines, v. 9 f of the same chapter 
It But let us look at the general conduct of Jephthah, and see if he 
was not one taught of God. Though a mighty man of valour, he yet 
acknowledged the Giver of Victory: “If ye bring me home again.to 
fight against the children of Ammon, and the Lord deliver them be¬ 
fore me, shall I be your head?* 1 v, 9,) And when made captain of the 
Gileadites he began the campaign against Ammon with prayer. 
Jephthah uttered all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh, v, II* 
Consider his message to the king of Ammon, which he sent in obedi¬ 
ence to the command delivered by Moses, “ When thou contest nigh 
unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it, etc, Deut. 
xx. 10. IK The terms of that message show the intimate acquaintance 
of this great captain with the history of his own people and of the 
dealings of God with them j and no less his own strong confidence in 
Hie faithfulness of the Rock of Israel, v, 24. And are we to suppose, 
that this man, knowing so much of the divine law and shaping his 
conduct accordingly, did under the ordinary and extraordinary in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit form a vow which might in its fulfilment involve 
a human sacrifice 1 There is the strongest presumptive evidence 
against it. 

It has been well observed that had Jephthah engaged to sacri¬ 
fice whatever first met him on his return from victory, it would have 
been the vow of a heathen or a madman. He could not have offered 
a dog, a camel, or an ass, for they were unclean. Lev. xxvii. 11, 12. 
Neither his neighbour's wife or sons, for the law gave him no power 
over them. Neither did God give to the parent the power of life, and 
death over this child. And here let ua examine, secondly, the divine 
law as it affects the supposed case of Jephthah. The Lord did not 
leave his people Israel ignorant regarding human sacrifices. « Every 
abomination to the Lord which he hateth have they done unto their 
gods, for even their sons and their daughters have they burnt in the 
fire unto their gods.* 1 Deut. xii. 3L Of all the abominations of the 
heathen the greatest was slaying their children. In after ages thia 
was'the sin which filled up the cup of Jerusalem’s iniquity. “In her 
skirts w as found the blood of the poor innocents which the Lord 
woutd not pardon. 2 Kings xxiv. 4., Jer. ii* 34. and xv. 4. And shall 
we say that Jephthah, a man whose faith is celebrated by the apostle 
Paul, after the signal victory accorded in answer to prayer, did man¬ 
ifest his gratitude and fulfil his vow by a human- sacrifice, which that 
God whose presence must have anticipated ©uch a fulfilment of the 
tDW ma y be said to have sanctioned. Surely not! 
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A recent commentator has said on Jephthah'a vow, that u the idea 
of bargaining « with God in this manner for his assistance is offen¬ 
sive to the rightly nurtured mind and has a heathenish savour, such 
things being exceedingly common under every pagan system/'* But 
this assertion is expressly opposed to Scripture. There we learn that 
such vows were not taken with a motive of bargaining or effecting an 
exchange with the most High, but that He himself delivered law’s, 
especially regarding such voluntary engagements (see Lev. xxvh. 
Deut. xxiii. 2J—23* Num. xxx. vi. 1—20*} end in various Instances 
showed his approval by granting the petitions with which they were 
connected* Be it observed, however, that in such cases the prayer was 
offered in faith, and the vow made was in fact a binding promise to 
acknowledge by a significant act the Lord's goodness when the desire 
should be granted. Thus did Jacob, who “vowed a vow saying, If 
God will be with me and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to 
my father's house, in peace; then shall the Lord be my God: and this 
stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be God's house, and of all that 
thou shall give me, I will surety give the tenth unto thee. Gen. xxviiu 
20—22* Thus the people of Israel, f * And Israel vowed a vow unto the 
Lord and said, if thou wilt indeed deliver this people into mine hand, 
then I will utterly destroy their cities. And the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of Israel, 1 etc- Num. xxi. 2—3. So also did Hannah and Nehe- 
miah 1. Sam. L II—28. Nehem. iv. 10. The Psalmist and his wise son 
have written upon vows : ** 1 will go into thy house with burnt offerings: 
I will pay thee my vows, which my lips have uttered, and mytmouth hath 
spoken, when I was in trouble. Ps. IxvL J3—14. “ When thou vowest 
a vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools : 
pay that thou hast vowed. Better is it that thou shouldcst not vow, than 
that thou shouldesl vow and not pay. Ecclcs- v.4—5. Even in the early 
days of the Christian Church vows were not only allowed to the Jewish 
converts, but they received the sanction of an Apostle. See Acts xviii. 
18, and xxh 23—2(k Jephihah's vow was lawful in its nature : in the 
matter it might be rash, if he did not contemplate the trial of faith to 
which, in consequence of that vow, he was called, and therefore .gave 
unwillingly that which he had promised. Of this we are not informed : 
we only know that the parent's heart was wrung with anguish when 
he saw that that filial love which hastened the steps of his only child 
to meet him on his return from victory marked her out for his thank- 
offering to Jehovah. But was she then offered? Yes! as Hannah 
offered Samuel, saying, (( I will lend him to the Lord as long as I 
live/' Thus did Jephthah consecrate hU daughter to the service of 
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fiod I® las tekruelep It is probable that she belonged to a class ofthe 
holy (i^e- the consecrated), women who departed not from the temple 
where their time wag eng a get! in some work or office connected with 
the divine worship. That such an institution did exist in the opinion 
of Hen gs ten berg. (See Egypt and the Books of Moses). And certainly 
both Exodus, xxxviii. 8. and 1 Sam. in 93. ought to be rendered, 
« The women who ministered at the gate of the tabernacle ; r# the word 
which in our version is here translated assembling being identically 
the same as that used of the Levites, Num. iv.23,35, 45, and there read 
as <*to perform the service, or to enter into the service/' And, agam T 
what was the fate of the Midianitish female children who were set 
apart for the Lord ? Num. xxxi. 35—40 Their lives were spared. See 
(v- 18.) There can therefore he little room to doubt that they were 
devoted in some manner to the service of the God of Israel. See fionar 
on Leviticusj page 470. In Lev. xxvii. 1—6, we find the regulations 
for singular vows which commentators very generally agree in refer¬ 
ring to personal consecration to God. Such a vow could not be 
withdrawn ; the person given to the Lord could not he redeemed with 
money. The text will not admit of this interpretation. ■* The persons 
shall be for the Lord by thy estimation, And thy estimation shall be of 
the male from twenty years even unto sixty years old, even thy estima¬ 
tion shall be fifty shekels of silver, Alc. Lev. xxvii. 2. « By thy estima¬ 
tion^ seems to mean according as it shall be estimated or valued a- 
mong you. The words cannot signify an exchange, which is expressly 
mentioned in v. 10, 13, 15> “For persons devoted there was no subs¬ 
titution allowed ^ says the Rev. A. A- Bonar, The mistake has arisen 
from supposing that the amount of money was ransom money, whereas 
it was an addition to the offering, not a substitution. If a person is 
really to be devoted to the Lord, then let them give this visible, external 
declaration of iL Let him bring these shekels of money, in token of 
having given up the world, and devoted himself to God. Henee 
Jephthah's daughter could not be redeemed* she b the Lord's; « and 
there is wo alienation of his property/' tionar on Leviu p. 47L 
Therefore did Jephthah say, <*1 have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and | cannot go back r v. 35. 

But, remark that an unclean beast, which could not be offered in 
sacrifice, was presented to the Lord with his price; see Lev.xxvii. IL 
and this fact alone is sufficient to prove that a human sacrifice never 
could be slain upon the altar of God ; for if a beast that could not be 
slain was given, surely a man or woman would be also devoted alive. 

But, thirdly, let us analyze the phraseology of the text. « Jephthah 
said whatsoever cometh forth to meet me when 1 return in .peace 
from the children of Ammon shall sur?ly be the Lord's, and / will offer 
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Him for to Him) a burnt offering, v, 3L” This is a rendering much 
more agreeable to tfte original than that of the authorized version 
The word wehailaihihu as Dr* Randolph and other biblical critics 
contend, should be translated} “ I will offer Him or to Him a burnt of¬ 
fering;” for the terrciinativc pronoun nu may with much more propriety 
be referred to the person to whom the sacrifice was to be offered 
than to the thing sacrificed (see Bagster’s Scripture Treasury on this 
passage,) Several examples of the. word being so used may be found, 
as Jiid. i. 13,, Isa. xlii. 10,, Jer. xx* 7>, Ezek, xxix, 3-, Micah. v. i. 
See Bonar on Leviticus. 

The Marginal reading also obviates -all difficulties ** ot I will offer, 15 
instead of “and I will offer,” The meaning then would be, **Ifa 
person or an unclean animal meet me, it shall be consecrated; if, other¬ 
wise, I will offer it for a burnt offering,” Again remark the answer of 
lephthah's daughter : “ My father if thou hast opened thy mouth unto 
the Lord, do to me according to that which hath proceeded out of 
thy mouth, for as much as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of 
thine enemies even of the children of Ammon. And she said unto 
her father. Let this thing be done for me. Let me alone two months, 
that 1 may go up and down upon Lite mountains and bewail, my vir¬ 
ginity, I, my fellows.” v, 36,37. It would seem that she immediate¬ 
ly understood the words of her father. Alas and my daughter thou 
hast brought me very low, for ihou art one of them that trouble me, 
for I have opened my mouth unto the Lord and 1 cannot go back.” v. 
35. She knew that she was vowed to the service of God, and that this 
would involve separation from her parent and perpetual celibacy ; and 
in her reply, while acquiescing in the Divine appointment (and what a 
bright example of filial and saint-like obedience is here I), she yet feels 
the reproach of the women of Israel which would adhere to her 
name, to be the occasion which called for mourning. If her life was 
to have been sacrificed, would she have desired to lament her un¬ 
married state merely without any reference to her early and bloody 
death. Her celibacy in that case would have been an advantage! 
Certainly not. And if it be objected that Jeplitliab’K lamentation was 
scarcely warranted by such a fate as he had unknowingly assigned to 
his child, we may answer, that apart from his feelings as a parent 
and a man, lliere was no greater calamity to an Israelite than that his 
name should perish, that having neither son nor daughter he should 
be doomed to political and ecclesiastical death. Might lie not well say 
that he was brought low and that his daughter waS'a cause of trouble 
to him that day. 

2, In verse 39. We read of the fulfilment of the vow ; and not a 
single word there bears the remotest allusion to a sacrifice. Scripture 
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is very simple in its statement of facts ; and this fact is very plainly 
stated, viz* that the daughter of Jephthah was vowed to celibacy all her 
days* 

3. “ It was a custom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament- (or talk with, Mary) the daughter of Jephthah, the 
Gileadite four days in a year v* 39, 40* The same verb ; ** which is 
here rendered « lament' 1 in Chap* v* II* is translated ** rehearse"; u they 
shall rehearse the mighty acts of the Lord," and there is but one other 
passage Jer. 16. 5*6* in which it U used for lamentation* The mar¬ 
ginal reading here is probably the more correct one- And might we 
not suggest, that if a yearly mourning were observed for the death of 
this young girl* it were most likely that such a contradiction to the 
divine law would have been marked by a perpetual commemoration- 
A fact such as this in the history of a nation, if it had a memorial it 
must have endured far beyond tire age of these immediately concern¬ 
ed in it But we are told that it was 5 custom in Israel (evidently at 
that time) that the women of Israel went to lament or talk with the 
daughter of Jephthah four days in a year. 

4- But lastly, supposing that the hapless girl was sacrificed. We 
may ask, who executed the bloody deed ? h A priest might not touch a 
dead body without defilement (see Lev, x. 4. Num. v. and was 
thereby disqualified from such an act; and was the Father himself to 
strike the weapon imo the heart of his child? That God who 
calls himself a Father, who named Israel his first-born, Jer, xxxi- 
9*, and who pities those that fear him, even as a father docs his 
children, Ps* ciii*. 13* Ps* Ixviii* 5*, has implanted a law of Jove 
in the parent's heart, to which throughout the whole of his ordinance 
to Israel he only makes two exceptions, — Dent* xiii. 6—9* and 
xxi. 18—21*—the one, rebellion against a father or mother, the other 
seduction to idolatry, both heinous sins against his divine Majesty* 
A nd i!i addition to this, be it noted that Jephthah did not belong to the 
tribe of Levi, on which account he was disqualified from performing 
a priestly act* But innocent blood the Lord neither would have his 
priests nor the fathers of his people to shed : his altar most holy He 
wowtd have undefiled. His ways indeed are past finding out; but even 
when we cannot fathom them, wisdom is yet justified of her children ; 
They can see that He is righteous and self-consistent in all Ilia deal¬ 
ings; that although he will by no means dear the guilty; though 
nothing devoted to God under a curse shall be redeemed, but shall 
surely be put to death, Lev. xxvii* 29.; that though the seven nations of 
Canaati and the A malekites, llormah, and Jericho were destroyed with 
the edge of the sword without distinction of sex or age and the 
executioners of His judgments were to be as unsparing as the fire and 
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brimstone, which feli upon the cities of the plain, yet He has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked* but rather he would turn and live. 
If, therefore, the justice of Jehovah required this vindication on the 
one hand, no less must it be maintained by the preservation of the 
innocent on the other* The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; the right¬ 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall he upon him Ezek* xviii. 20* One innocent life laid down 
on the altar of God would sully his spotless justice, who is righteous 
in all His ways and holy in all his works. Again, such a sacrifice 
would in every respect be opposed to the law of burnt-offering, which 
was to be a male w ithout blemish of the flock or the herd, or other¬ 
wise of young pigeons. Lev. i. 2,* 14. The only types of a sinless 
Saviour that could be found in this fallen world were creatures irre¬ 
sponsible antLtherefore incapable of sin, w hose perfection of form 
might shadow^ftrlh the moral purity of the God man* These were ac¬ 
cepted as atonements, an offering made by fixe, a sweet savour unto 
the Lord/’ v, 13. But nothing could be thus offered and thus ac¬ 
cepted, except on these conditions ; because nothing else could sym¬ 
bolize Jesus. How could a sinner and a woman represent the second 
Adam without blemish and without spot ? IIow could the blood of a 
sinner be sprinkled round about and upon the altar, and the offerer 
laying bis hand upon her head thereby profess his faith in a sin- 
bearer on whom should be laid his iniquities, whose poured-out blood 
should be an all-suflicient atonement for Aim, and the life there given 
significant of the price paid by a divine surety for a world of sinners ? 

Surely, then, Jephthah’s daughter was not sacrificed. Would he ever 
have been quoted as an example of faith by an inspired Apostle; and 
could he be numbered among the elders who obtained a good report 
through that world-conquering principle* Or be accounted a pari 
of that great cloud of witnesses w r hich compasses the church militant ? 
The time would fail me to tell of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, and of 
Jephthah . . . * . who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises/* Heb* xi. 32, 33* 

U 


II*—A Word on Mission Schools* 

It is extremely unlikely that Missionaries when they first begin their 
labours in a heathen country would think of instituting schools for 
the instruction of heathen children. The natural course would seem 
to be, to set about preaching the gospel to the adult population ; and 
then, if by Hie blessing of God on word preached a church of in 
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live converts was gathered, it would appear an indispensable duty to 
act tip a school for the education of the children of the converts* 

Any one who looks to the New Testament and to the records of 
the age immediately succeeding the Apostles as worthy of being fol¬ 
lowed, would scarcely even think that the mode of converting a 
heathen country was the establishing of schools for the young. 

Yet some have thought, (and we don 1 ! mean to blame \hem) that « 
different mode of treatment ought to be used for different nations ; 
and that though the New Testament method might do very well in¬ 
deed for the age of the Apostles and the Roman Empire, yet for Bri¬ 
tish India in the nineteenth century a different method might be found 
<juite indispensable. 

Missionaries of every section among protestants who have laboured 
in India, have deemed it essential to make the teaching of schools for 
heathen children a prominent part of their labours. 

A practice which has thus become general ought not to be lightly 
condemned ; but ought to be viewed as having arisen from actual ex¬ 
perience of what was fit* 

For our own part, we have seen many things in India to convince us, 
that, in the absence of immediate Divine Influence, it is next to im¬ 
possible to impart to the Hindu mind the simple elements of religious 
thought! so entirely have the people been perverted and mentally 
bewildered by the teaching of the Brahmans. 

From this it happens that the chief hope of the Missionary with 
respect to the conversion of India lies in the rising generation* For 
by his schools he can counteract in infancy and boyhood, when the 
human mind is most susceptible, the Influence of that teaching which 
k imparted by mixing in heathen society. 

We are then persuaded, that schools for heathen children with a 
view to the conversion of India should by all means be set up ; and 
that the only limit to their number should be that which limits the 
funds necessary for carrying them on and placing them under proper 
an per i nten de nc e* 

It has long been our opinion that this work should be undertaken 
by the Government; that a Christian Government is responsible to 
God for the neglect of this work ; and that were this w ork begun and 
prudently carried on, the present mild rule under which India is 
placed would be more likely to be permanent than otherwise it may 
prove to be* 

Since, however, the supreme authority will not put to it its hand, 
what remains for earnest-minded Christians to do but engage in the 
work with all their heart according to their respective private me ana ? 

When we actually set about the establishment of a school for heath- 
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en children, we encou nter some difficulties which woo Id not be an¬ 
ticipated by a person newly come from Europe and without experience 
in this country. 

A kind of tacit compromise must be entered into between the 
missionary and the heathen parents* The parents send their children 
to his school that they may learn to read, write, and cipher, not caring 
for any thiiy* else : the missionary receives them chiefly with the hope 
of being able to give their minds a bias in favor of the true religion, 
while he teaches them the subjects w ished for by the parents, regarded 
by him as only of secondary importance, though actually better taught 
than the parenis expected or would be in schools supported and carried 
on by the heathen themselves. 

The parents consider it essential that the school master or Pantoji 
fthould be a man of their own religion. And though they might not 
object to send their children to a school taught entirely by a European 
Christian, or one born in the country of Christian parents; yet unhap¬ 
pily up to the present time it has been found that the appointment of 
* native convert to the situation of school-inaster has been (generally) 
regarded by the parents as the signal for withdrawing their children. 

This is the origin of the practice adopted by missionaries in India 
of having their Mission Schools taught by heathen masters* And 
this is the practice, which when first mentioned to an English audi¬ 
ence appears so absurd and so shocking* On this matter we can only 
»ay to out friends in England :—“ Brethren, tve cannot help it. We 
have done what we could* In this we have endeavoured to do the 
will of God according to the best of our judgment. Pray, shew us a 
better plan, and we shall most gladly adopt it," 

We are not, however, so apprehensive as some of our friends are a t> 
to the injury which may be done to the Mission work by the influence 
of heathen masters employed in our Mission Schools* "We fed sure 
that the exercise of a vigilant Christian superiniendence will quite 
prevent any thing serious from happening. 

When the practice is followed, which we believe ought always to 
be done, of lacing all the direct Christian instruction given by the 
Christian wh<^superintends and not by the schoolmaster, we do 
not see why the system may not proceed so as to meet the approba¬ 
tion of the greatest sticklers for propriety. 

While, however,we thus commend Missionary Schools for the heath' 
en, as an important branch of evangelistic labour, we confess that 
a doubt arises in our mind as to whether this class of Schools has 
not been kept up to the necessary detriment of what we must regard 
to be ft more efficient means of doing good,—w f e mean Schools for 
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baptized native Orphans and for the children of Country-born Chris¬ 
tians. 

We cannot but view it as ** taking the children's bread and casting 
it unto the dogs/' to give so much attention, as has been done in the 
Bombay Presidency, to Schools for heathen children while Orphan 
Schools have been so little encouraged and Indo-Bridsh Schools 
so culpably treated with indifference. 

Our conduct herein shoutd be entirely reversed : we should libe¬ 
rally support baptized Orphans, and generously contribute towards 
the education of the children of our poor Christian brethren who are 
living or have died in India ; and then should we do for the heathen 
as much as we can. 

This principle, it seems to us, of carrying on our work is not only 
scriptural but rational. Holy Scripture saith, u Do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the- household of faith/ 1 And 
sound reason would teach us that we need not expect to be very atic* 
cessful in persuading the heathen to join the Christian Church, as an 
excellent institution, until by our diligence in our endeavours for 
the spiritual benefit of those who belong to it, we render it such as its 
Divine Head intended it to be, even « A church without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing/' 

Holding this view, we are urgently led to request some of our 
brethren to consider how far they are acting rightly in laying out as 
much as a hundred and fifty rupees a month on the support of 
schools for heathen children while those for the education of the 
baptized are languishing for want of pecuniary aid. 

May God incline the hearts of all his servants to enter with all their 
might on hb work which has to be done for his Glory in this coun¬ 
try, and may He give them wisdom to devise what is best! 

R. 

Wc hold it to be one of the first duties of every Church, or 
Christian community, to see to the Christian education of its baptized 
members. By its very constitution it is their superintending sponsor, 
For Christian children, not otherwise provided for, general mission- 
schools,—as in many instances they actually are,—should be availa¬ 
ble, Separate boarding-schools, as far as they are really needed, should 
not be neglected ; but, as they involve the element of secular support, 
which is often very embarassing to the cause of benevolence, they 
should not be extended beyond the limits of an enlightened expedi¬ 
ency. Where they necessarily exist, let them have all due support. By 
the neglect of those bearing the Christian name in India, we prevent 
the final triumphs of divine truth among its heathen inhabitants.— 
Edit, of the O. C. S. 
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HI.—Analysis of Butler’s Treatise ok the Analogy of 
Religion s Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu¬ 
tion ani> Course of Nature; with Notes by the 
Analyser,* 

Part Revealel Religion*—Chapter I.—The Impor¬ 

tance of Christianity. —One class of infidels deny the credibility of 
Revelation, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light of nature. As 
well might it be asserted that our present life was so completely happy as 
to render the supposition of a better a paradox. To these men it may be 
fmffieicnt ^ point out the moral and religious darkness of the pagan world, 
as a proof that man, in and of himself, is not competent for Religion, 
Other persons, allowing the truth of Revelation, consider it as no great 
matter, provided the moral duties are believed and practised, whether 
they be enforced upon the motives of it or of nature, . This way of treat¬ 
ing Revelation requires tube considered with regard to the persons who 
seem to be getting into it:—and an enquiry into the Importance of Chris¬ 
tianity will be a proper introduction to the arguments for its credibility. 
Now, upon supposition of the divine origin of Christianity, it cannot be 
a matter of indifference,, whether we obey or disobey ils precepts unless 
we are fully assured, which we cannot possibly be, that they are no longer 
binding,—But let us consider the question more distinctly* 

1* Christianity is a republication of natural Religion in its genuine 
simplicity, free from those superstitions with which it was corrupted ami 
overclouded* It is also an authoritative publication of natural religion:— 
for, the miracles and prophecies, which were intended to prove a particu¬ 
lar dispensation, also afford an additional proof of the general moral 
government of God, implied in, and expressly insisted upon by the pub¬ 
lishers of, that dispensation: and, let theorists cavil as they will, it is 
plain that the possession of miraculous powers by a teacher of natural re¬ 
ligion would afford the best possible evidence of his divine commission, 
and of the truth of his doctrines, Christianity also sets forth the immor¬ 
tality of the sou!, the danger of sin, and the efficacy of repentance, in a 
much stronger light. Further, Christianity not only holds up the light of 
revelation in aid of that of nature, but propagates it throughout all genera¬ 
tions by the institution of a visible Church,—by a general regular disci¬ 
pline, and public exercises of religion :—and it is expressly commanded 
that each Christian should in his degree contribute to the continuance 
and transmission of these blessings; which is a clear proof of the danger 
of disregard and neglect* 

As to the corruptions and abuses of Christianity, they cannot be insist 
ed on, upon any principles of Theism; as the law of nature by reason has 
been perverted in a similar manner, 

2, Christianity contains further an account of a particular dispense 
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lion of Frovidenee, not at all discoverable by reason., which is being car¬ 
ried on by the 8o« and Spirit of God, for the recovery of mankind from 
what it represents to be a state of ruin ; and, in consequence, reveals to us 
obligations of duty, unknown before, to the Son and Holy Spirit.— 
Now,—the truth of the facts being admitted, that the Son and Spirit 
have each His proper office in the redemption of the world,—the one our 
Mediator* the other our Sanctifier*—the duty of religious regards, of 
reverence, love, and trust, to both these Divine Persons as immediately 
rises, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, to the view 
of reason, and is, therefore as strictly moral , as the duty of similar re¬ 
gards to God the Father, or of charity to our fellow-men,—If Christ¬ 
ianity be true,—if Christ be indeed our Mediator, our Saviour, and our 
Lord, and if the assistance of the Spirit be necessary so to renew our 
hearts as to qualify us for the kingdom of God,—then those obligations 
which naturally follow from those high relations which God has placed 
us in here, and made known to us, are, at least, as incumbent upon us as 
those resulting from any other relations made known to us by reason ; and 
no one can say what punishments may follow the disregard of them, even 
\vy way of natural consequence,—Hence wc see the importance of the 
Christian Revelation as distinguished from natural Religion, and the un¬ 
speakable rashness of slighting the evidence of it. 

From these observations we may discern between what is moral and 
what isporiftcein religion. So far as moral and positive precepts differ, 
we see the reasons of the former but not of the latter* Moral duties 
arise out of the nature of the case; positive duties from external com¬ 
mand. Thus* gratitude to Christ—the Gospel being admitted—becomes 
amoral duty: again, Baptism in the name of the Father is as much a 
positive duty, as baptism in the name of the Son or the Spirit:—Since the 
mode in which the relation is made known does not in itself denominate 
any duty positive or moral,—Now, positive institutions m general have 
the nature of moral precepts, as the reason of them is obvious. But, 
when particular positive rites and moral precepts are by circumstances 
set in opposition to one another, then the very nature of the thing, the 
whole general tenor of Scripture, and the frequent and pointed declara¬ 
tions of Christ, oblige us to give the preference to the latter. Not that 
v?$ are to disregard any divine institution, but only to beware of substi¬ 
tuting mere ritual observances for the religion of the heart. 

This account of Christianity shews us the duty of searching the Scrip¬ 
tures, to see what the scheme of Revelation really is : and that it is no 
presumption against an interpretation thereof, that such an interpreta¬ 
tion implies a doctrine or precept unknown or unenforced by the light of 
nature. 

Chapter II.—Of the supposed Presumption against Miracles. 
1- The Christian Revelation implies that God created, governs, and 
will hereafter judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ; and that 
good men are under the influence of the Holy Spirit.—-Now, if the analogy 
of nature raises any presumption against this general scheme, it must be 
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cither because it is not discoverable by reason or experience, or because 
it is unlike that course of nature which is so. But there are innumerable 
things in the constitution and government of the uni verse, cqully utulis- 
coverable and beyond the natural reach of our faculties. And, as there 
is no presumption that the ujAoZc course of things naturally unknown to 
us is like to anything in that which is known, so there can be no peculiar 
presumption against anything in the former, as being unlike to anything 
in the latter.*—Hence, analogy raises no presumption on either account 
against the Christian Dispensation , whether you call it miraculous or no. 

2. Analogy otiers no presumption against a revelation in the beginning 
of the world. For, w hether the Power exerted in the formation of man 
exerted itself further in giving him a revelation, is a question of fact t - 
nor can it properly be called miraculous , as the notion of a miracle is 
relative to a course of nature, ami we know nothing of Iho usual course 
of nature at the first creation of things. But, if wc admit the term, 
the case is not altered, as such a power was really exerted. Grant that 
our Saviour worked miracles, and there is tittle more presumption against 
his having exerted his miraculous power in one or two more, than in one 
or two fewer instances,-—This reflection, aided by the probability from 
the nature of the thing, and the express historical and traditional evidence 
that religion was first taught by revelation, amounts to a real proof that it 
was so taught: which, as it was shewn to be a confirmation of natural re¬ 
ligion,* so it tends to remove any prejudices against a subsequent revela¬ 
tion, 

3. Still it is objected that there is some internal improbability against 
miracles, and particularly against a revelation during a settled course of 
nature.—Now, an analogical argument can only be founded on some 
homogeneity in the thing compared ; and nothing less than an acquaintance 
with the whole constitution and government of a world in every respect 
similar to our own could enable us properly to prejudge what was or was 

not to be expected in the ease before us,—More particularly-(1.) 

Heal strong improbabilities are overcome by the most ordinary testimony 
(2,) As we know not on what causes or circumstances the present 
course of things depends, so we are no judges how fur five or six thou¬ 
sand years may have given scope for interpositions,—(3,) The neces¬ 
sities of the moral world give a real credibility to revelation, as they shew 
us distinct particular reasons for it.—Lastly, miracles must not be com¬ 
pared to common natural events, but to the extraordinary phenomena 
of nature ; and there does not seem to be any peculiar presumption at all 
against the former, from the analogy of nature, as distinguished from (he 
latter. 

Chapter III.—Or the Credibility that a Revelation would 

CONTAIN THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO OBJECTIONS,—It ig designed to 
shew in this chapter that the whole analogy of nature renders it highly 
credible beforehand thal a supposed Revelation must contain many things 
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appearing open to great objections: there fore, that the objections against 
Christianity, as distinguished from objections against Us evidences, are 
frivolous,—Not that a supposed revelation may- not be proved false by 
internal characters, but that against the Christian revelation no objections 
can he urged of weight except those against the proofs of its divine origin. 
For surely very tittle weight can be laid on a way of objecting, which ap¬ 
plied to the ordinary course of things, experience shews to be inconclu¬ 
sive. A man, who is not judge of the usual method of his sovereign's 
administration, cannot be presumed a competent judge of the wisdom of 
his extraordinary deviations from that method. 

These observations apply peculiarly to Inspiration , For, as we are in 
no sort judges beforehand what kind or degree of natural information God 
might have been expected to bestow upon us, how far it was likely ho 
would enable or dispose us to communicate it, and with how clear evidence: 
so, upon supposition of His granting us a further knowledge by icvelation, 
we are utterly incapable of anticipating the nature, mode, or degree of 
this additional information; whether its evidence would be plain, probable, 
or doubtful; whether it would bo committed to writing, or handed down 
by oral tradition.—But it may be said.— ff a revelation transmitted by 
verbal tradition would have been corrupted, and therefore not have 
answered its purpose.”—What purpose T Not perhaps, those which it 
has answered; or those in a less degree: but we are not judges before¬ 
hand what were really the purposes of God .—Therefore, the proof of 
Christianity is resolved into a proof of its being a real revelation, or of 
its particular evidences ; since it will be shewn there are no objections 
against its morality. And no disputes about various readings, (3.) in¬ 
accurate expressions, &c. can overthrow the books containing that re vein- 
lion, there being no previous promise that it should be secure from these 
things.—Hence, we cannot argue against the interpretation of a passage 
in Scripture from the wont of plainness in the expression: seeing we 
are not competent judges in Scripture, as we are in common books, how 
plainly the sense might have been expected to be expressed, or under how 
apt an image figured,—Besides, the objections brought against the Scrip¬ 
ture are not stronger than would have been urged, prior to experience, to 
the circumstances and limitations of our ordinary natural instruction,— 
to the inadequacy and ambiguities of language, to the capricious and pre¬ 
carious mode of invention, to the superiority in some respects of brutal 
insect over reason, and to the disproportion between the degrees and 
importance of our discoveries in different subjects; and this fact gives a 
real credibility beforehand that revelation would appear liable to similar 
objections,—To apply this lo a particular objection -—It is recorded that 
persons in the apostolic age were endued with miraculous gifts which 
they exercised in a strange and disorderly manner: hence the reality of 
their miraculous nature has been denied, But why! In the ordinary 
course of nature the highest talents are not always bestowed on those who 
make the properest use of them.—Now, wc are no judges what sort of 
persons God might have been expected to invest with these supernatural 
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gifts: and it is likely that the persons so invested would have the same 
power over them as over any natural endowment. 

The light of nature and of revelation agree in several other respect*. 
That faith and conduct which make a man a Christian, tike the common 
rules in our temporal affairs, are plain and obvious ; a thorough insight 
into revelation, like many parts of natural learning, requires intense ap ♦ 
plication. The hindrances of natural and supernatural light have keen 
the same. And improvements in both are made by llic same means— 
by thoughtful men’s tracing on obscure hints disregarded by the generality 
of the world. 

(Objection,) Revelation being intended to remedy the deficiencies of 
the light of nature, it is inconceivable IhaL it should be liable to the very 
same deficiencies and perversions. 

(Answer.) By no means. The remedies provided by nature for na¬ 
tural diseases arc neither certain, perfect, nor universal indeed, the same 
principles, which would lead us to conclude they must be so, would lead 
us likewise to conclude that there could be no diseases at all, and arc 
therefore proved fallacious by experience. 

These observations are not meant to vilify Reason, in its proper sphere. 
Reason may, and ought to judge of the evidence and morality of Revela¬ 
tion. (1.) of its morality r-—-all objections of this nature which would 
lead us to conclude the scheme of nature contradictory lo wisdom, jus¬ 
tice, or goodness, are plainly frivolous. And, as to certain prccepls in 
the Bible requiring actions apparently vicious, as these are nut contrary 
to immutable morality, but command only external actions, the precept 
it self entirely alters the nature of the action. (2.) Reason is a judge of 
the evidences for revelation, and the objections against those evidences; 
which will be the subject of our seventh Chapter. 

Chapter IV, — Christianity a Scheme imperfectly compre¬ 
hended, The objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of 
the constitution of nature were answered from the fact of its being a 
scheme imperfectly comprehended, in which means were used to accom¬ 
plish ends, and which was carried on by general laws. If Christianity be 
a scheme of the like kind , it is evident, the like objections against it inusl 
admit of the like answer. 

1. Christianity is a particular scheme under the general moral Govern¬ 
ment of God, and a port of it, which is being carried on for the recovery 
of this rained world by a Divine Person, the Messiah, who is to gather 
together the children of God, and lo establish an everlasting kingdom : 
and, in order to it, after various dispensations preparatory to this final 
salvation. He, ** being in the form of God, took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and, being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and 
became obedient unto death—oven the death of the Cross ;—wherefore, 
God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name.”—Porta like wise of this economy are the miraculous Mis¬ 
sion, and tbo ordinary assistances of the Holy Spirit,—the invisible Go¬ 
vernment of Christ over Hie Church,—and His future return lo judge the 
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world. “And, when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, that 
God may he all in all.”—Now little surely need be said to shew that this 
system or scheme of things is but imperfectly comprehended by us. 

2. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as much as 
in the natural scheme of things, means are made use of to accomplish 
ends. Hence il is credible that the things objected against, how foolish 
soever they appear to men, may be the very best means for the best ends. 

8- Finding that the course of nature in some respects goes by general 
laws, we conclude that its whole course may be reduced to them:—Ft is 
equally supposable that GorPs miraculous interpositions may have been 
all along by general law's of wisdom*—These laws arc unknown to us ; 
but so arc the taws whence some die in infancy, and others live to extreme 
old age ■ or that one man is so superior to another in understanding, &c.— 

Sceptics' would have the Deity to act in a compendious or shorthand 
method. Whereas, the daily course of God’s natural providence in its 
complicated series of cases and effects,—human life,-—the very history of 
a flower is abundantly sufficient to confute the cavil, as each is in itself 
-an instance of this progressive manner of operation, as much as any part 
of the Christian Dispensation. 

Chafteh. V. — Of a Mediator. No doctrine of Revelation has 
been more objected to, and none with less: shadow of reason, than the 
mediatorial office of Christ. 

No earthly event takes place without mediation. It is visible even in 
animate relations of things. 

Analogy leads us to augur that the future punishments of wickedness 
.may be in the way of natural consequence. 4.--—Now, upon this suppoii* 
lion, we may observe much in the constitution of nature in accordance 
with this doctrine. (1.) In a more wide and general sense: inasmuch 
as we receive nourishment, instruction, and pleasure, through the medium 
of others. (2.) Inasmuch as our sorrow's, evils, calamities,—even those 
which we bring on ourselves,—are alleviated by the instrumental ity of 
others ; and that frequently, not without bringing pain, trouble, loss of 
fortune, upon those who alleviate them.-—And it is especially worthy of 
remark, that in many cases all efforts of the sufferer himself to retrieve 
his circumstances would, but for such external assistance,, be altogether 
unavailing:—Therefore, we have no reason to think that Repentance 
alone would have been effectual to prevent all the consequences of crime ; 
and by the prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, the 
sufficiency of mere repentance appears to be contrary to the general sense 
of mankind. 

In this uncertainty of nature. Revelation comes to our aid, confirms our 
fear of the inevitable, if unprevented, consequence of sin, and of the in- 
efficacy of repentanceBut at the same time teaches us.—what we 
might have hoped—that there was room for compassionate interposition, 
and that such an interposition hath been provided;-~lhat “God ao loved 
ihe world that He gave His only begotten San/ 1 .and the Son of God 
** loved us and gave Himself for ue, Ji 
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The mode of Christ’s interposition was a propitiatory sacrifice .— His- 
mediatorial office is threefold :—As a Prophet, he published a new and 
authoritatively the moral system of nature, brought ^life and immortality 
to life!” and set us a perfect example;—as a Prince, lie founded a Church 
over which he now exercises an invisible rule, and will come again to 
gather his people in one, that they may ” reign with him for ever and ever;— 
as a Sacrifice, he “redeemed us with his blood from the curse of the law. 11 

He not only taught repentance, hut rendered it available by his suffer¬ 
ings : mol only revealed salvation, but put us into a capacity for it.— IIoU) 
the atonement of Christ had this efficacy, 5—what would have become of 
the world wiMairf this interposition, 6—how far the benefits of it extend 
to those who have not had it revealed, 7 —are questions not explained, 
and which we arc not competent to decide. 

But, the notion of mcormus punishment is objected to, us inconsistent 
with justice, S.—It Is sufficient to point out that this way of arguing up- 
plies, and with greater force, to the system of nature, where the innocent 
are often compelled to suffer for the guilty; whereas the sufferings of 
Christ were voluntary. 

Besides, one tendency of this node of redemption is apparent,—to 
vindicate the authority of God’s laws, and to deter His creatures from 
sin.—At any rale, our ignorance only extends to what was appointed or 
executed on the pari of God and His Son, Our own duty to Christ is 
plain and obvious, arising from His authority, and from the relation 
which He is revealed to stand in to us. 

Chapter VI.— Want of Universality. Another class of infidels, 
attacking the mode of revelation in detail, level their objections against 
it# want of universality, and the supposed deficiency in the proof of it.— 
But the whole order of external nature should lead us to conclude that 
the advantages of revelation would be bestowed, not perhaps iu the way 
we might have imagined a priori , but partially, as the advantages of geo¬ 
graphical dimfde etc. are bestowed on one tribe more than another; or as 
the personal and mental qualities of men differ in a surprising degree ; not 
to mention the different intclligentiai capacities of different species of 
creatures, or even of the same individuals of tlie same species of different 
periods of their lives.—The thick night of Paganism, the hazy mists of 
Papacy, the clear light of Protestant Christian if y,—all this is entirely of 
a piece with the known conduct of Providence.—The whole reason of 
these things is unknown to us; even were revelation universal, difference 
of temper, of abilities both of mind and body, and of external clreuni- 
stances, would probably cause as great variety in the religious situations of 
men as exists now, 9— It is enough to be assured that every ouc shall be 
accepted “according to what he had, not according to what he had not,” 
—i. e. the award to every man shall be equitable t though it may not bo 

Again, as to the apparent doubtfulness of Religion, this objection 
goes upon the supposition that God must bestow His favors in such 
Third Series. Vql. III. No, 8 24 
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modes and degrees as approve themselves to our a priori expectations,— 
a supposition shewn tube false by experience. The sutt^ss of our 
temporal schemes is often thwarted by contingencies of which wo have 
no foresight, and in numberless instances we are compelled to act upon 
very slight probabilities* We arc liable to error from false appearances 
in our worldly calculations,—especially if prejudice or passion cloud 
our judgment* 

But further: Religion may be intended to prove and discipline the 
integrity and honesty of men* Then the question will be, not whether 
the evidence of it be certain, but whether it be sufficient to try and exer¬ 
cise that honesty. Now, if that evidence only beget a serious apprehen¬ 
sion that it may be true, it is fully sufficient for the purpose*—And that 
religious doubts should be a trial to some is no more strange than that 
external difficulties or allurements should offer temptations to others. 
Nay, these doubts may be what chiefly constitutes the probation of 
poraoni who have small temptation to vice from external circumstances 
or ordinary incitements,“It must be added (hat men's dissatisfaction 
with the evidences of religion may, and often docs, arise from their own 
fault,—from levity, passion, prejudice, or superficial views,—from pick¬ 
ing up the objections of others, and relating them without examination* 
—We all know that ignorance and error in common sciences necessarily 
result from want of attention to them. And the Scripture dots declare 
that every one shall not understand. 

(Objection.) If a Prince were to send directions to a servant, he 
would take care that there should be no doubt what was the meaning of 
those directions, or from whence they came. 

(Answer,) We cannot argue thus with respect to God, inasmuch as 
he has not afforded us such certain information with respect to our tem¬ 
poral interests. Besides, the cases are not parallel:—The prince regards 
only the external act which he commands, nor concerns himself with the 
principle on which it is done: God regards chiefiy the purity of the 
motive. 

That we are in a state of religion implies our being in a state of pro¬ 
bation ; and it seems not only possible, but highly credible, that the very 
things here objected to, may form a part of our trial. 

The presumptions against a Revelation, and objections against the 
general scheme and particular circumstances of Christianity having been 
removed,—it remains to treat 

Chapter VII.—Of the Pahticitlah Evidences of Christianity. 
The direct and fundamental proofs of Christianity are miracles, and the 
completion of Prophecy. There are also several things not reducible to 
either of these heads, hut which, connected with these, make up one 
general argument, the conviction arising from which may be compared to 
the effect in architecture, lands cape-painting, etc. 

I* Of the miraculous evidence. 

(1.) It is a peculiarity in the evidence of the miracles as well of 
Moses and the prophets, as of Christ and the apostles, that they are re- 
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corded In the same plain and unadorned style as the common matters of 
fact related 6y the same authors; and both the miraculous and natural 
eventi appear to stand, in ad respects, upon the same fooling of historical 
evidence.—Further, as the common history both of the Old and New 
Testament is quoted as genuine from the period of its composition, and 
is confirmed by contemporary or subsequent events so likewise is the 
miraculous history, both particularly and in general. For, a8 the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish and Christian religions is satisfactorily accounted 
for by these miracles, and is just what we should have expected on the 
supposition of their reality, so no other satisfactory account, nor any 
ether account at all but mere guess and groundless assertion, can be 
given of those events.—Now, an apparently authentic history cannot be 
determined to be fictitious, without some proof that it is so.—(2.) The 
Patriine Epistles, which, from Hhe nature of epistolary writings, from 
there being addressed to general churdhes, and from the manner in which 
they are quoted by a cotemporary, have especial evidence of their 
genuineness, afford a detached and peculiar proof of Christianity. For, 
St. Paul declares that he received the Gospel, separately , from Christ 
Himself; and further, he speaRS of his miraculous gifts incidentally , by 
way of reproof to his correspondents, and in depreciation of such powers, 
—as of things mutually and familiarly known.*—(3.) Ft is an acknowl¬ 
edged historical fact that Christianity offered itseif to the world upon the 
allegation of miracles publicly w rought in attestation of«it; and that 
numbers of men'in that very age -embraced it, and thereby subjected 
themselves to-many inconveniences and privations, upon the professed 
belief ol those miracles, whereof they had full opportunity of knowing the 
evidence.—This circumstance distinguishes the Christian from all other 
religions :—c. g.*the faith of Muhammad does not appear to have been 
received at first upon fhe pretence of supposed (jmblic) miracles, and 
was certainly propagated immediately by other means. Now, the imme¬ 
diate conversion to Christianity of such numbers, in spite of prejudice, 
education, or authority, offers a real presumption of something more 
than human in this matter. 

( Objection .) But, enthusiasts have in all ages and climes exposed 
tfcemselves to difficulties and to death for the most absurd dogmas. 

(Answer. ) It may be so : but the Apostles and their contemporaries 
laid down their Fives in attestation of facts which came under the observa¬ 
tion of their senses ; and (what is of some though not of equal weight) the 
martyrs in the subsequent age, though not eye-witnesses, had ample op¬ 
portunity of informing themselves of the truth or falsehood of those facts, 
and surely every one in every case must distinguish between opinions and 
facts. 

(Objection.) Aye, but Enthusiasm weakens the evidence even for 
facta in religious matters. 

(Answer.) Granted : but the objection presumes the things so attest- 
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ed to be incredible, or contradicted by positive testimony on the other 
side,—.Now, as no such positive testimony can bo produced in this case, 
so we have already fully proved that there is no incredibility in a revela¬ 
tion in general, or in the Christian in particular,—Besides, prejudices innu¬ 
merable, influence men in common matters; yet in them, human testimony 
is naturally and justly believed, 

(Objection*) Still, be the cause what it may, men have really been 
frequently deluded by pretended miracles, for some of which there was 
no little historical evidence, 

(Answer.) Granted that there were even the like evidence for these 
false miracles as for the Christian, it by no means follows that the latter 
are not to be credited :—The convicted perjury of one man does not con¬ 
fute? the testimony of another man, of equal prior reputation, in a case no 
way connected. And to all such objections there is a general answer— 
that the importance of Christianity must have rendered the first converts 
less liable to deception from carelessness, while the religion itself strictly 
enjoined them veracity. 

On the whole, unbelievers must own thatlhere is some, and consider¬ 
able weight in the external miraculous evidence for the Christian Reli¬ 
gion ; and are therefore laid under a real obligation, especially consider¬ 
ing its importance, to have a regard to it in all their behaviour. 

2. Of the prophetic evidence, as examined by the acknowledged natu¬ 
ral rules of judging in common matters, 

(1,) The obscurity of one part of a Prophecy in no degree invalidates 
the proof of foresight arising from the completion of the parts understood ; 
-“SuppAe a writing, partly in cypher, partly in plain words at length, 
and that in the latter appeared mention of several known facts ; no man 
could imagine that, if he understood the whole, perhaps he might find that 
those facts were not in reality known to the writer. For the same 
reason, though the thorough completion of the prophetic history could not 
be satisfactorily made out, a very strong proof of foresight more than 
human might arise from that general completion which is made out.-— (2.) 
A long series of prophecy being applicable to one and the same event,— 
e. g. to the coming of Christ, or the present state of the Church,—is it¬ 
self a proof that it was intended of that event:—a person might bo well 
assured that he understood the moral of a fable, or the allusion of a satire 
if he saw these writings, or even the general turn of them, capable of a 
particular application.—(3.) That the prophets did not understand the 
full meaning of their own predictions does not destroy the force of the 
argument even with regard to the instances in which their ignorance it 
clear:—If a person compiles a book out of memoirs received from another 
of vastly superior information, it is highly credible that the original author 
may have some further meaning than the compiler is aware of; and, 
henco, to deny any other or further meaning to the prophetic scriptures 
than those persons thought or had, who first recited or wrote them, is at 
once to assert those persons to be the original, sole, and proper authors, 
—b e. is an u priori denial of their inspiration. 
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3, We now proceed to give some brief account of that general argu¬ 
ment for the truth of Christianity, resulting from the combination and 
relations of various circumstantial things, the weight of which is over¬ 
looked from that cursory thought of them to which we are too much fami¬ 
liarized* 

The thing asserted is, that God has given us the evidence of an external 
revelation, over and above the evidence of natural reason, to ascertain His 
moral government over the world ; together with an account of a particu¬ 
lar dispensation of Providence, and a particular institution founded on it, 
for the recovery and salvation of mankind. 

The general design of Scripture, which contains in it this revelation, 
may be said to be, to give us an account of tho world in this one single 
and peculiar view—as God's world; commencing with an account of its 
creation hy Him, as its sole maker, ami exclusive proprietor : and with 
an eye, probably, to this Mosaic account of the creation. St. John begins 
his Gospel with an account of our Saviour's pre-existence, and of the 
formation of all things by Him, agreeably to the doctrine of St. Paul, that 
"God created all things by Jesus Christ.”* This being premised, the 
Scriptures seem to present a kind of abridgment of the history of the 
world, with reference t* religion, from the first transgression, and during 
the whole interval oftts state of apostasy, to a certain future period, dis¬ 
tinctly foretold, of the “restitution of all things/'t The whole relation, 
from the length of time it takes up, of which nearly 6,000 years are past, 
from the vast variety of its details and from the circumstances of the com¬ 
position of its different parts, gives the largest scope for confutation from 
reason, common history, or inconsistencies ; and that it never has'been so 
confuted is a strong presumptive evidence of its truth. But to proceed ;— 
Together with the moral system of the world, the Old Testament contains 
a chronologic id account of the beginning of it, and an unbroken thread of 
history for BOO or 400 years. It contains an account of a Covenant made 
by God with a particular nation, that they should be His people, and He 
their God, in a peculiar sense : of His often interposing miraculously in 
their affairs; giving them the promise, and long afteT, the possession of a 
particular land; assuring them of (he greatest national prosperity in it, if 
they would worship Hirn exclusively, and obey His precepts ; and threat¬ 
ening them with the severest punishments, if they disobeyed Him, and fell 
into the general idolatry,—that “He would scatter them among all people 
from one end of the world to the other,”—but that, “when they should 
turn unto the Lord their God, He would have compassion upon them, and 
gather them again from among the nations, and plant them upon their 
land for ever.’*—It foretells that God would raise them up a particular 
person, the Messiah, who should be their anointed Prince and Saviour, 
and not only theirs, but the Saviour of the whole world. 

The New Testament further informs us that at the time expected by 
the Jews, (whose expectation could only be grounded on the prophecies,) 
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a person rase up, claiming to be that Messiah; spent some years in a 
course of miraculous works ; was rejected, as had been also foretold, by 
the very nation to whom he had been so long promised ; and that he endow¬ 
ed his disciples with a power of working miracles, as a proof of that reli¬ 
gion which he commissioned them to publish, and which they actually es¬ 
tablished in the world.- Finally, if professes to give a prophets account of 
the state of this religion amongst mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person, utterly ignorant of history, having the 
Bible put into hie hands, to remark these passages, and to be told at the 
same time the following unquestioned facts'That the profession and 
establishment of natural religion in the world is greatly owing, in various 
ways, to this book, and the revelation, real or supposed, contained in it.; 
that it is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; that numbers of 
nations do submit to its authority; that its chronology and common his¬ 
tory bear all the internal marks of reality, and are confirmed from psof&n* 
histories, and from the state of the earth and its inhabitants; that the 
Jews appear to have been, in fact, the people of God in a peculiar sense; 
Ibat one-, claiming to be the Messiah, rose up at the appointed time ; that 
he was rejected by this nation, but received by the Gentiles (not upon 
the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles*) ; that 4he religion he taught 
supported itself under the greatest difficulties, and at length became the 
religion of the world; that, in the mean time, the Jews were dispersed 
over the face of the earth, yet remain a distinct people even to this day, 
—which, as it is the express completion of several prophecies, so like¬ 
wise has a peculiar aspect towards the fulfilment of the promises of their 
final' restoration :—let this person lastly be told that the past and present 
situation of the world, in other respects, appears to coincide with the 
prophetic history.—The joint view of the things before mentioned out of 
Scripture, and of the corresponding facts now mentioned, must, we think, 
appear of very great weight to a considerate reasonable person, and 
amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than human in this matter. 

As, then, it has been shewn that there is no presumption against a reve¬ 
lation, as miraculous ; that the general scheme of Christianity, and the 
particular parts of it, are conformable to the experienced constitution of 
things, and the whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given of the 
positive evidence for it shews that this evidence is such, as, from the nature 
of it, cannot be destroyed, though it should be lessened. 

Chapter VIII.— Objections against the Analogy. This treatise, 
as, in common with most others, it lies open toobjections which may appear 
very material to thoughtful men. at first sight, seems peculiarly liable to the 
objections of shallow thinkers and hasty judges. The chief of such objec¬ 
tions shall be separately considered, and replied to. 

( Objection I.J It is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation by s&y- 
ing there are the same in natural religion, when what is wanted is to clear 
both of them of their common and respective difficulties. 

(Answer.) The thing here demanded is to have ail difficulties cleared ; 
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and this is, or may he, to require an insight into the whole nature of God, 
and the whole plan of providence from everlasting to everlasting. It is “a 
poor thing” to act upon conjecture and guess in the cure of diseases, but 
not in comparison of having no skill at all in medicine, and acting wholly in 
the dark. Objections, which are equally applicable to revelation and to 
natural providence, are* properly speaking, answered, by its being shewn 
that they are so :—However, Christianity is here vindicated, not from its 
analogy to natural religion, but to the natural constitution of things. 

(Objection 2.) It is a strange way to convince men of the obligations 
of religion, to shew that they have as little reason for their worldly pursuits. 

{Answer.) Religion is enjoined as what will, oil the whole, be for Our 
happiness under the government of the author of nature. Now, if men can 
be convinced that they have the like reason to believe this, that they have 
for believing that the care of their temporal affairs will be for their advan¬ 
tage,-—such conviction cannot hut be an argument to them for the practice 
of religion, and for endeavoring to secure iU paramount interest with pro- 
port!onal earnestness. 

(Objection 8.J A strange way of vindicating the character of God as 
delineated in the system of religion—to shevr that the like objections be 
against the author of ^Lure. 

The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the character 
of God, but to shew the obligations of men. The former is less our concern 
than many seem to think:—For, (1.) it is not necessary to justify the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence against objections any further than to shew that 
the things objected against may, for aught we know, be consistent w ith jus¬ 
tice and goodness. (2.) These objections w-ere not replied to by arguing 
that the like, allowed to be conclusive, be against natural provid nee: but, 
being shewn not to be conclusive in the latter case, they are by analogy 
rendered ineffectual against revelation. (3.) This would be of weight, 
even were these objections not answered : for, there being the proofs of re¬ 
ligion above set down, and that religion implying several facts,—the obser¬ 
vation of similar facts in Go<Fs present government gives credibility to 
those future facts, whatever objections may be imagined to attach to them. 
(4*) The reasonableness of the practice of religion is evident upon the 
mere probability of the Ryetem^ and without entering into any distinct con¬ 
sideration of the latter. (5.) Hence it is easy to see that though the ana¬ 
logy of nature is not an immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, 
justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of religion,—yet it may be, 
as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what is really intended by such 
objections, which is, to shew that the things objected against are incredi¬ 
ble. 

It is not pretended that the foregoing treatise is satisfactory. But neither 
is the evidence with which we are obliged to take up in the daily course of 
life. The practical question in all cases is'—whether the evidence for a 
course of action be such, as, taking in all circumstance® , makes the faculty 
within us, which is the guide and judge of action, determine that course of 
action to be prudent. 
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As to the influence which this Argument may, or may not, have upon 
men: Religion being intended an a moral trial of every person who is sub¬ 
ject to it, and the evidence for it being sufficient} In reason, to induce men 
to embrace it,—whether they actually admit its influence, is nothing to the 
purpose of this treatise, which is, to shew how in reason men to acL 

—not how in fact they wifi behave. 

Conclusion. — The whole of religion, as well natural as revealed, 
has been shewn to be credible. Immorality, little as it admits of excuse 
in itself, is greatly aggravated in persons who have been made acquainted 
with Christianity, whether they believe it or not: because the moral system 
of nature, which Christianity proposes, approves itself, almost intuitively, 
to a reasonable mind. 

Again, with regard to the Christian Revelation, there is a middle state, 
between a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and a conviction to the con¬ 
trary,—vis. a smotis apprehension that it may he true, joined with doubt 
whether it be so. Now, this apprehension lays persons under the strict¬ 
est obligations of a serious regard to it through the whole of {heir life. 
(10.) Lastly, blasphemy and profaneness, with regard to Christianity, are 
absolutely without excuse : for, there Eg no temptation to it but from the 
wantonness of vanity or mirth, which, considering infinite importance 
of the subject, can not be any excuse for it. 

If this be a just account of things, and yet men can go on to vilify or dis¬ 
regard the Gospel,—which is to talk and act as if they had a demonstra¬ 
tion of its falsehood^—there is no reason to think they would alter their 
behaviour to any purpose, even if they had assurance of its truth. 

F- 

L Notes to Part II,—“ Though no laws but positive be mutable,— 
yet are all not mutable which be positive."—(Hooker.) 

2. Butler, In the original, gives instances in the history of Julius Caesar, 
against whiV.h, lie says, 11 there is a presumption of millions to one. For, 
suppose a number of common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one 
bad no kind of proof," fee. He forgets that not one of the particular facts 
comprised in the story of Caesar, however inconceivable a priori might be 
their combination, did actually interrupt the ordinary course of things— 
was, in other words, a miracle. This, perhaps, single lapse of our great 
author was pointed out by Dr. O'Brien, the present learned and pious Bi¬ 
shop of Ossory, in his admirable lectures to the Divinity Students of T. 

3. “There is weight," says Paley, “in Dr. Bentley’s observation— c that 
the New Testament has suffered hs& injury by the errors of transcribers 
than the works of any profane author of the same ske and antiquity'—L e, 
there never was any writing in the preservation and purity of which the 
world was ho interested or so careful." [Evidences, P. i. Chap. 9.) The 
inference is just’ the fact may bo true, but the quotation is somewhat in¬ 
accurate, Bentley, [Remarks on Era Thinking ,) observes«— “ The Doc¬ 
tor [Whitby] seems to take it for granted that within that number [30,000 
various readings] the very original is every where found/ 1 and then he adds 
—“if that be the case, the New- Testament has suffered less injury by the 
hand of Time than any profane author(the re being not one ancient 
author besides that docs not still require emendation.) He evidently here 
speaks hypothetically. All that he really does assert is—“ that the Sacred 
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Books htiVQ suffered no more injury than common and classic authors 
and, which is of most importance, he remarks, “ Not one article of Faith or 
Moral Precept is pervejted or lost” in the worst readings of the worst 
MSS. extant. 

4. Among the H wild and pernicious notions” of the Hattenists is placed 
the following maxim. 

“ Deua punil homines non ob peccala, scdper peceata,” L e., as Mosheim 
interprets it, “ the sinner must suffer the painful effects of his licentious¬ 
ness, not in consequence of any judicial sentence, pronounced by the will, 
or executed by the immediate hand of God, but according to some fixed Jaw 
or constitution of nature.” Now, if ive subslitude Goo or the author of 
nature, for nature, we shall have a just and safe conception of Future Pun¬ 
ishments, and the one which will best serve to answer many objections 
which our vain reason is apt to raise against the moral Government of God, 
and the mode of Redemption. Bishop Butler is evidently inclined to this 
opinion,—namely, that “God’s interference is wanted, not so much to 
punish, as to save from punishment,” though he expresses it in his usual 
guarded way. “The act of sin,” says one, “ produces its own reward, 
here and hereafter, just as the application of the torch produces the ex¬ 
plosion of the cannon, with all its terrible effects.” [But in addition there 
may be punitive appliances.] 

5. Coleridge, in his synopsis of the doctrine of Redemption, makes its 
constituent points to be. (1) Agens Causator. (2.) Actus Causativus. 
(3) Effeclum Causatum* (4.) Consequents ab Effbcto, And of the se¬ 
cond be says— fS The Causative Act is a spiritual and transcend ant mys¬ 
tery.” 

6. Our Author, with his characteristic humility, declines entering upon 
the question. “ Whether, God could have saved the world by other means 
than the death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of Hss govern¬ 
ment.” (Analogy, p. 2, Ch. v. Nate.) 

This passage * 4 of that great divine and genuine philosopher” is adduced 
by Archbishop Magee, as a proof that the divines of the Church of England 
have heen falsely charged by Dr. H. Taylor with " upholding, as a part of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, the posit ion* that men could not have been 
saved, had not Christ died to purchase their forgiveness — and he says, that 
when the death of Christ is spoken of as having been necessary , it only im¬ 
plies a ct JitnesSj a worn/ necessity 5 founded on 4 The wisdom end prudence 
of God,” to be a er proper attestation of His. irreconcilcable hatred against 
all unrighteousness,” (Dissertation 17 T ) 

Dr. Wardlaw shews the insufficiency of this statement. 41 By moral ne¬ 
cessity” he observes, “is meant propriety and fitness; hut propriety and 
fitness constitute a necessity entirely indispensable in the procedure of an 
all-wise, and almighty, and perfectly Holy Being.” Again, “It is, in the 
strictest sense of the phrase, absolutely impossible that such a Being should 
choose any other mode of effecting his end than that which is best.” (So- 
cinian Controversy ,) 

This last able author, howeve^ falls into a similar error with that which 
he is correcting,—an error akin toil in principle and in effect. He, else¬ 
where, states that “ the leading object of the mediation of Christ was to 
render the exercise of God’s mercy, In bestowing forgiveness, consistent, 
in the eyes of his intelligent cretition> with the claims «1 his dishonored 
authority, the demands of his justice, and the general good of the universe.” 
Thus, the attestation of God’s righteousness in the eyes of his intelligent 
creation,” is represented as the primary end of the atonement; and the 
death of Christas no otherwise necessary than as the icisfi*?and^0£jfprtttfsnL/ 
plan of vindicating God's holiness in the ayes of his creatures • so that, could 
this effect have been produced in any other way, Christ need not have died. 


$1(> Analysis of Butter's Analogy. [Aug, 

Mr, Erskine, in hU " Remarks on the Internal Evidence f has suffered 
many similar expression* to escape his pen : Pardon, it seems, might have 
been granted without an jr sacrifice, only it “ would have made hut a weak 
appeal to the unde rata tiding or the heart Christ was not the all-suffici¬ 
ent Surety, lmt the t( Almighty Warner : 75 and he adopted this particular 
mode of warning, merely hern use ■* common arguments had failed.** 

But, surely, i f the death nJ'Chrht was required only to render the exercise of 
God's mercy apparenthj consistent with the rectitude of his moral adminis¬ 
tration ,—then must it have been really and absolutely requisite to effect 
that consistency t if “ Gnd has set forth Christ as a propitiation to declare 
his righteousness.. . .that he might be just,” (Rom. Hi 2*5, '2d,)—then must 
that propitiation have I wen really and essentially necessary for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Divine Justice, (These consequences are plain otherwise, 
we make Christ to have suffered on the Cross—-to produce an effect—a/nise 
impression on the mind of man—to represent the effects of sin as more fatal 
than they really are : for, if God could have pardoned sin freely, and if 
Christ died to impress upon us the impossibility of pardon without a satis¬ 
faction,—then the Son of God has died— lest we should surmise the truth — 
which, after all, it seems, we have found out ! T) 

Now, as this end—the satisfaction of the Divine Justice, and consequent 
Restoration of fallen man—was anterior in time to I he declaration of the 
method of Redemption to the world, and the vindication of the Divine Holi¬ 
ness “in the eyes of men,"—who does not see that it must be alscf the 
primary end, the “ leading object” of the atonement of Jesus,—and end 
and an object infinitely superior in importance to the other 1 There seemti 
to me to be some weight in the following inference drawn by Elisha a 
Coles :— 

“ Whether they might possibly have been saved some other way, is to 
me a needless enquiry : hut it seems the import of our Saviour's own speech, 
that if He had not thus done, He must have been in heaven without suitable 
company ; where, speaking of Himself He says, “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and diCj it abideth alone.** But it was not good that 
the man should be alone; no, not the “man Christ Jesus”.« «.So dear is 
the Church to Christ, that He thinks Himself not complete without them.” 
(A Practical Discourse of Redemption t Arg. viii.J 

7, The Death of Christ is the alone consideration and channel of papdon, 
(Ats, JY. 12.) Yet is it not said, nor does it by any means follow, that no 
man can be saved, unless lie has an explicit knowledge of this t anil belief in 
it. (Ham-, ti. 12, 14, 15.) [Though the saleability of infants is commonly 
admitted, the Gospel runs in the^e express terms, if Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

“ Great and inestimable effects,” says Paley, (C may accrue from the 
mission of Christ, and especially from his death, which do not Vielong to 

Christianity as a revelation [to man].These effects may be very ex- 

tensive ; they may be interesting even to other orders of intelligent beings. 
(Evidences, P ii Ch. 2, Notef 

8. ** It will be sufficient,” says Miss H. Martineau, “ to state one reason 
for utterly rejecting, as we do, the doctrine of vicarious suffering :—It in 
clear that no man con sin for another**’ (Essential Faith of the Dniuertfaf 
Church, p. 41,) 

What a specimen o (ipse dixUisnt and wilful mis re presentation have we 
in this short sentence !—Granted that “ no man can sin for another,”—how 
is this inconsistent with the doctrine that “ He bare our sins,” who himself 
£ * knew no sin !” 

Magee has a valuable remark on this subject. “The doctrine of atone¬ 
ment has been charged as supposing a real substitution in place of the 
offender, and a literal translation of his guilt and /mnisAmenf to the im- 
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moisted victim; a thing utterly incomprehensible., its neither guilt nor 
punishment can be conceived but with reaped to consciousness, which cannot 
be transferred. But, to be exposed to suffering, in consequence of an- 
others s fault, and thereby to represent the offender, and release him from 
the punishment due to bis transgress ion, involves no contradiction what 
ever. 

. “Just as if ever the levelling principle of an agrarian flaw should 
»e adopted, the pi-tyj^rlies f which had he5h corr^fclv equalized in the 
beginningoi the week, would, by tlie operation of ihdtfeiicc, intemperance, 
incapacity, and a thousand other causes, have become widely unequal be- 
fore the end of it, (Wrangbsm’s Pleiad, wherein the author has attempt- 
ed to familiarize the argument of Butler in an easy " Dialogue with a 
Countryman,”) e 

l T j 6 W * n J L ,?!• ^ ve 1 s al * ^ ' 11 v t ion gi v es SCO] le for the e \ erci se oi 

the duty of diffusing religious knowledge,— (Ibid.) 

Dr. Hartley suggests an answer to tiie objections now under considers 
boil, of much more dubious authority If any one supposes that, not¬ 
withstanding present and apparent differences in the circumstances of God 1 * 
creatures, there are no real and ultimate ones; at least, that the balance 
will ultimately be in favour of each individual finitely, or perhaps infinitely ; 

answer that this supposition is as agreeable lo revelation, as to natural 
reason ., ,. and thus this objection will he removed not only in specula- 
on and according lo reason, but injact f from the present, unhappy objec¬ 
tors ; and they shall look an Him wham they have pierced.”—(Observations 
on man, ) 

A }P\ “ su i?gests an excellent way of beginning w ith a Deist or an 
it 1 * nlr H f ou satts i ftCluri *y disproved Christianity? Is it possible 
that all the evidence (collectively taken), though it may not have satisfied 
you of its truth, has been satisfactorily removed? Are you at your ease 
upon the subject I And if net—what a miserable man must you be 
(Key. C. Wolfe’s Remains.) 

_ #**Erskme’s “ Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of 
Kevealeu Religion form a useful sequel to the “Analogy’’—The argu¬ 
ment of Butler converts even, the difficulties of Revelation into evidence for 

M3 , b f CaUSe J ,t L e, “? l<)ys tt,em 10 establisl ' the identity of the 
W 1r oTKevelatson and the Author of Nature.-Erskine, on the other 

with l ® monslrat< ; a tllc ,ru . th of our religion, by its coincidence 

with the constitution, moral and physical, of the human mind, and w ith the 
circumstances m which man is found in this world; “ by Us holy consis- 
ency with the character of its Author, and its sanctifying applicability to 
ine hearts of His creatures .** 

It is to be regretted that the Remarker has been sometimes led to speak 
perhaps unintentionally, of this " consistency” and Cf applicability ” as 
they were not merely (as they are) the evidence and the tendency t but the 
alone origin , and design, of the mission, and Death of the Son of 
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—Ko-tiiah-byu, the Karejt Apostle* 11 

Thb Apostle of the poor Karens was a wonderful instance of God's 
u choosing the foolish things of the world to confound the wise*" 
Ota “temper natu^Iy.diabf5fl??al after a youth and manhood spent 
in a way which theffissionary shudders to repeat, {he confessed to 
at least thirty murders); “ ignorant upon all other subjects but the 
Gospel, obtuse in his conceptions to a proverb;" he was yet honour¬ 
ed by that God who « giveth not account of his matters," as one of 
the most successful preachers of the Word of Life since the days of 
St Paul. The secret was explained by one who said—“ Ko-thah- 
byu was ail ignorant and stupid man, and yet he did more good than 
all of us, for God was with him. 15 

To the following humble attempt to commemorate this Christian 
Hero, I append the latest account of the Karen Mission, extracted 
from the Baptist Magazine for January ISD2* 

G. L. F. 

I, 

Where the white pagodas glow 
Mitt tropic clime’s eternal green* 

The rice-bud with its breast of snow 
Watching o'er its nest ii seen. 

2 

Lift thine eyes these spires above 
'fa the Gon who made the earth, 

Where the Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 

Watches for the Second Biith. 

3, 

Ha! thy band is stained with blood. 

Old and ignorant thou art:— 

He, who died on Holy Rood, 

Cleanse thy hand and teach thy heart ? 

4 . 

Small thy stock of worldly lore,— 

Thou haal learnt that little well. 

Knew the Saints or Prophets more ?—- 
u Jesus save our souls from Hell,” 

5 * 

Kude thy speech, yet heaven beneath 
Who a riper prayer can make,* 

Than all night long thy Lipa would breathe — 

“ Save for Jesus CBUlar Hia sake 3" 

* See aMemoir of Ko-ihahdtyu, the first Karen convert/* by the Rev. Francis 
fllasou, printed at (he Mission Press, Tavoy, and reprinted by the London Religioui 
Tract Society. 
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6. 

Sl.afFJn hand, the mountain-steep 
Lone thou tr&vers't with the Word; 

Thy kindred Karens listening weep* 
Weeping bow them to the Louu, 

7. 

Soon the soft Baptismal Hymn 

Swells from the lips of Tavoy's daughters,. 

Buried with Christ,—'T cnascrim, 

Clear river, in thy chrystal waters* 

8 . 

Where thy mountains, OUl Pegu,* 

Glad the weary sea-mnn T s eyes, 

Sleeps the good Ko-THAU-infu,f 
In the Bay of Christ to rise, 

9th September, 1810, 


V*—The Karen Mission on the Texas ahrtm Coast. 

“ The following account of this very interesting mission of our American 
Baptist brethren, from the pen of one of the missionaries, will be pcrstied 
by our readers with very great, pleasure. Few modern missions present 
features of greater interest, arising from the peculiar character of the peo¬ 
ple, and from the great success that has attended the labours of Christ's 
servants. 

H Who would not he a Chris dan 7— 

His triumph is begun. ‘“Tis his to hail 
Amid the chorus of a world convuls'd 
A new creation rising. 'Mid the gloom 
Which wraps the low coacerns of states and kings 
He marks the morning star ■ sees the far east 
Blush with the purple down.' 7 —Condeh. 

Twenty-three years ago Maul main was hut a wilderness. The ancient 
city of the Tala mg king had passed away, and naught remained but the 
moss-grown walls to mark the tmec proud scat. Beautiful nature, tin- 
heeded and unsung, revelled alone in her own wild magnificence. The sun 
poured his resplendent rays over the time-worn pagodas that ranged the 
peaks of the bordering mountain \ the broad Sal wen swept silently past, 
spotted with junks and war-boats ; the eastern Sylvia, with orioles, blue- 
winged rollers, and pretty little sun-birds made the green pi pul bowers vocal 
with their liquid notes ; while beneath, the sweet wild dowers opened their 
dewy petals, and the dowering trees, the plumiria, the mechelia, and 
acacia, spread all round the wildest fragrance. 

Such were the rural charms of this lovely site j yet amidst them all were 
heard the blowing of the wild elephant, the growl of the bear, the hiss of the 
spectacled cobra, and the pee wing of the royal tiger; while within the vil¬ 
lages of the district were fighting, shooting, racing and dancing, mingled 
with savage yells, and the nerve-killing sounds of the musical hands through 

* The mountains of Pegu and Arracan are said to be often the lirsi land seen in India 
by ghlps’s coming from Europe and America, 

f He was u put to sleep by Jesus/' (l Tbess. jv. 14). 
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ihe day, and the slow death requiem with the sepulchral notes of the great 
homed how!, or l he sharp, quick shot of mountain robbers often broke om 
the stillness of ntght. 

The country in every direction was intersected with wide rolling rivers, 
and long winding ntillahs, reaching far off into the flense dark jungles, up 
■and down which the wild Karens, from their airy basins and deep ravines, 
were often seen gliding silently and fearfully along in their numerous little 
fishing boats. 

The Karens were a people then unknown to the white foreigner; pro¬ 
bably not one of all that numerous race on the Tenasserim coast had seem 
one gleam of gospel light, or heard one lisping of the glad tidings. 
The whole of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui provinces, covering an 
area of thirty thousand square miles, with a population of more than a 
hundred thousand, besides multitudes sitting in the purple glens of the far 
offYoma mountains, were all wrapt in the labyrinthine folds of night’# 
thickest curtain. Idolatry, superstition, and ignorance held stern their iron 
sway. From the fine shaded waters of the Thnung-yeen on the north, to 
the sands of the Paekchan on the south, and from the blue ocean that washes 
its grand e-traund shore, to the Siamese mountains, that sweep its eastern 
horizon, all was heathen darkness. Except the light but just sprung fit 
Amherst, not one glimmering ray had broken the ceniurial gloom of this 
night-land, 

Such was Mnulmain and its environs, when a British man-iof-war was 
seen mooring offshore, and Sir Archibald Campbell, fresh from his victo¬ 
ries, appeared, bearing the British standard, and planted it on the sum¬ 
mit of pagoda hill. 

“-For 1 do see a change all mini lowed in the far-off future. 11 

41 Where will your spirit dwell after death 1 

41 Don’t know ; either in a state of punishment or reward.” 

*' Do you expect to pass through both stales 1” 

M Yes : when I die I shall be punished for all my bad deeds and reward¬ 
ed for all my good.” 

u What kind of punishment do you expect V* 

“ Cannot tell; J shall go to one of the four states of punishment, and 
after having suffered, there I may be born again in this world.” 

" Tf born here again, what do you expect to be V* 

M If horn here, I may be a beggar, or an ugly female, or a beast, or 
reptile.” 

i * What kind of reward do you look for on account of your deeds of 
merit 1 ” 

“Nighan is the great reward I desire; but I may go first toNatpie/ 5 
(the Nat country.) 

" What is the happiness there enjoyed I 11 

14 There, everything grateful to the eye, the ear, the taste, the smell, the 
touch, springs up spontaneously as soon as desired. There they have 
thousands of attendants, and hundreds of heavenly wives.” 

Sf And if you are so fortunate as to meet the god, and enter NigT?an what 
will be your happiness there 1” 

41 In Nig ban there is no materiality, no intellect, no sensation, no percep¬ 
tion, no will, consequently no desire for anything*—no care for anything ; 
&1L is rest and peace. ” 

It was but a short period after Sir Archibald arrived in Maulmain that 
the devoted Board man was walking one morning on the green flow ery slope 
fronting his cottage, in converse with a tall dark peon of the Burman soldiery 
-of Martaban. Between him and this man the above dialogue may be sup¬ 
posed to have just taken place, when the teacher*® attention was arrested 
by the approach of a man leading towards him three little boys. They 
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were Karen boys a and were orphans. These lads were taken under the 
missionary^ charge, ami this was the commencement olilie Karen schools 
in Bur mob, and, aside from * e Kti-ih%-Uju" was the beginning of the Karen 
mission in the Tenasserim provinces. 

Nearly one generation tins passed an ay, and that love# missionary, with 
his noble coynpanion, and other congenial spirits, have ascended (he mount, 
and are folded in the arms of their adorable Suv iom\ But mark the change 
that has come over tins pagan land 1 

It is the “crimson fall of evening.” Enter that little boat, and scud 
along the Gy lie's silver-coloured waters. But listen \ what melodious 
strains break over the sleeping wave! It is a Karen prayer-meeting held 
in a little green expanse on the reed-bound-shore 1 The lawny natives are 
tuning their untaught notes to the Chris I inn’s God—their great Creator. 
Louder and richer the song swells up amidst the palm groves—then wildly 
dies upon the wave, sweetly, tremulously f 

Pass on up the HutuUirnw, the Pabgyne; enter that shady ville at the 
mountain's base. A house of God appears, bosomed in the tall bamboo. 
And whatt Are these all Christ■« disciples! Yes, a multitude are pour¬ 
ing forth, crowding every path and lane! Quietness and order mark them, 
cheerful content beams from every countenance, and love fills everv breast, 
Pilhh up the Atteran—the Sal wen; cross over that arid plain to the dark 
baacofthat towering mountain. It is sabbath, and evening. Worship is 
ended, and all have retired to their rural homes. Note the stillness of the 
day—no sound of the axe or rice-pounder—-no trampling of buffaloes, 

God grant that our present struggles with Burmab may lead to the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom, north and south, lo Ayh and Siam! 


VI.—Badcmr’k Nkatoeuans and their Rituals.* 

Two goodly octavo volumes by a Bombay chaplain! This is a no¬ 
velty, but we hope it may not long be a singularity, in literature* Our 
Fletchers, and Andersons, and Allens* and Fentons, are surely lilted 
for better things than an occasional contribution to a monthly, quar¬ 
terly, or even semi-annual or annual periodical tike the Journal of our 
Asiatic Society* The world now looks for its instruction from the 
press as well as from the pulpit; and it has a right lo expect something 
worth perusal and reflection from the highly favoured alumni of the 
venerable Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, who, it isio bn hoped, 
have had the field of their vision and observation, and the play of their 
affections and sympathy greatly enlarged by foreign travel, and their 
mental and moral frame-work disciplined and improved by the labours, 
toils* and privations of a real though voluntary exile. Mr. Badger 
may well provoke their zeal and emulation by what lie has accom- 

* T7it JVejforiitfJS und their Liturgies with the Narrative of « Mission to Mesopotamia 
and Coordistan wi 1842-1844, and of a late visit lo those Ccuttfries tji 1850 , also Reseat ches 
into the present condition of the Syrian Jacobites, Papal end Chaldeans, and an 

itujtLiry into the religious tenets of th e F 1 4 idecs. By the Rev. George I J rr tv Badger, 
one of ihe Hon. East India Company's Chaplains in the Diocese of Bombay, Loudon 
1852. 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp, 44S and 426. 
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plished, especially when it is remembered that be is one ot the juniors 
of the body to which he belongs, that he has never had the advantage 
of residing within the walls of a unifersity, and that he has completed 
the final preparation of his important work within the black and 
narrow chimney of the old volcano of Aden in Arabia, a a* curious a 
corner for a literary factory as Jerome's crooked cell at Bethlehem, or 
Muhammad's cave at the mount of Hira. We give him our sincere 
salutations on his appearance under the clear light of day as an 
author ; and we cordially commend him for his diligence, observation, 
talent, and learning. We do this, notwithstanding the obvious want 
of historical and geographical mfitting throughout his volumes, which 
we attribute to the necessary poverty of the libraries of Hazermaveth, to 
their probable destitution of the liturgies published by Joseph Aloysius 
Assemanus and Renaudot, the Bibliotheca Orientals of Joseph Simeon 
Assemanus* the Annals of Eutychius and Makrizius, the OriensOrlentalis 
of LeQuien, the Conciliate of Galanus, and the other numerous and 
ponderous tomes which treat of the history, doctrines, and public ser¬ 
vices of the Eastern churches. We do tins, notwithstanding thg mani¬ 
fest inconsistency of his pee ring church in an ship, which on the one hand 
allowed him to swim and gallop from the capital of England to the cas¬ 
tle of the Hakari Amir of Kurdistan, to the relief of and fraternization 
with the Nestorian Christians who are only “ heretics and schismatics 1 ' 
in the eyes of the u Holy Eastern Church, 11 and whose fathers holding 
their own tenets were excommunicated by the ** Church Catholic,” as 
represented in the t( third General Council of Ephesua,” A. D. 431 j 
and which, on the other, prevented him from giving, as he passed 
through Constantinople, a civil shake of even the left hand to his own 
former instructors and protectors the “American Dissenting Missiona¬ 
ries,” engaged in a labour of love and mercy similar to w hat he him¬ 
self professed his willingness to undertake* 

For the attempted ecclesiastical intercommunions of Mr. Badger and 
of all Tractarians of England and America, by whatever name they 
may be known, were it not for their frequent issue in the embrace of 
the scarlet lady at Rome, we should have every indulgence* A 
standing-point, or a couch of repose they cannot find elsewhere on 
the surface of the globe* In the reformed Protestant Church of Eng¬ 
land, according to their own principles of Apostolical Succession, 
Subordination, and Order,—not merely derived from the possession of 
the truth of God, the concurrence of his people, and the call of the 
Spirit of the great Head of the Church the Lord Jesus Christ, but (low¬ 
ing from the electrical and magical spiritual grace transmitted from 
the hand of bishop to the head of bishop and from the hand of bishop 
to the head of presbyter in a succession unimpeded and untainted by 
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all the simony, iewdness, violence* and ungodliness of the episcopate in 
the worst times,—*hey have no warrant for either honest entrance or 
abode* Brethren in church order they cannot find in the little but 
spirited episcopal church of Scotland, for the succession there haw 
teen completely destroyed by the intermediation of preshyterial bap¬ 
tism, and presbyterial ordination previous to episcopal consecration 
within the last couple of centuries, as lately evinced to the con¬ 
sternation or amusement of many both north and south of the 
Tweed* Protestants on the continent of Europe, they dare not 
touch ; for whether German, Swiss, French, or Hungarian, they 
are all infected with the leprosy of the outcasts Luther and Cal¬ 
vin, who professed to start de mm from the bihle in the choice 
and appointment of church-officers, and that in such decided re¬ 
pugnance to u the succession ” as led the first of them lo say 
that he wondered he was not struck dead when the bishop by 
whom he was ordained as a Papistical presbyter laid his hands upon 
him. Many a longing wistful look do they cast at the “Catholic and 
Apostolic Oriental Church,” as altogether lovely and congenial; but 
when they get as far as Athens or Byzantium, they are told, as good 
Deacon Palmer was the other day, that notwithstanding their con¬ 
fidence in sacramental grace ex opere operate, they must strip and 
enter the baptismal font before they can be admitted to the privileges 
of its communion* They cannot stomach a feast of fellowship with 
the disciples of Eutyches and Jacobus Baradacus in the valleys of the 
Nile, Euphrates, or Tigris, or on the mountains of Ethiopia or the 
Taurus; for against these hated names have both the Catholic 
Churches of the East and the West sent forth many a fiery burning 
anathema* However, settled on the peaks and turrets and Banks of 
the higher portion of the Carduchian hills, so little known, there is 
a Christian people, they call out between despair and hope, with whom 
we may perhaps ecclesiastically consociate* Even Joseph Simeon 
Assemanua more than hints that the infallible church of old mistook 
their case. True, they are “ Nestorians but Nestorius repudiated 
the greatest heresy with winch he was charged. Let us at least in¬ 
quire into their circumstances* Let us testify to their “bishops and 
clergy the good-will of our church towards them and the desire which 
is felt in England to see their churches restored to a flourishing con¬ 
dition as branches of the true vine*” Let us commend “ to their 
I lo finesses die Patriarchs and other Prelates of the Christian Churches 
in Mesopotamia and Coordistan 1 ' our beloved George Percy Badger 
of the isle of Malta, who was born with the tongue of the Arabs and 
will soon acquire that of the Syrians* Let him assist them in die 
Third Series Vol Ill, No, S 25 
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work of education ; and let him collect and send home their inanus- 
cripts and distribute among them our printed books. 

Mr. Badger promptly goes forth on his laudable mission. He halts 
at Constantinople for time sufficient for him to learn a new lesson in 
bigotry, which he has happily since forgotten, from the Right Rev* 
Horatio Southgate confessedly the adviser of the persecution of the 
Evangelical Armenians* In a few weeks he gets to Samsum, the 
Amisus of a Miletian colony, on the shores of the Black Sea.; and 
after various wanderings aud ineanderings he arrives in little more 
than a couple of months, at Mosul the modern Nineveh, and the head¬ 
quarters of his subsequent observation and research. While there 
residing, and on occasional visits to the neighbouring convents and 
towns, he acquired much information respecting that curious remnant 
of the Manicheans, the Yezadv, the Romish missions, and the Syrian, 
Chaldean, and especially the Nestorian Churches, the violent and 
treacherous Curds, and the political condition of the hill country 
forming the boundary of Persia and Turkey, lie found some ©f the 
Chaldeans of the pMns willing to throw off the papal domination, if 
vigorously supported by a grant of money for a bishop and one or two 
priests, by the gift of a temporary chapel, and by the erection of a few 
schools* He visited Mar Shimu'n the partiarch of the Nestorians in 
his mountain dioCfcse in the early spring, with much fatigue and ex¬ 
posure of himself, delivered to li llis Holiness” his letters introduc¬ 
tory atnd commendatory; spoke to him about the establishment of 
cchools; showed him a copy of the English liturgy in Arabic' “did 
not fail to acquaint the Patriarch how far we are removed in doctrine 
from the American independent missionaries;” received from his 
Foviiig lips the gratifying information, “I hold them as cheap as an 
onion/ 1 while he could nut but mark the hold they had got of the 
Nestorian people; and obtained from him a letter to the late arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, anti a "present of some mountain-grown tobacco 
and several wax-tapers*” Ue encouraged an appeal to Sir Stratford 
Canning in behalf of the Nestorians, when RadarkMn Beg and other 
Curdish chiefs murderously assaulted them w ith a view to the suppres¬ 
sion of their remaining independence. He did all in his power to 
relieve the sufferers who survived the massacre. He conducted wor¬ 
ship in Mosul for sometime after the forms of the Church of Eng¬ 
land; engaged in various literary undertakings; and duly report¬ 
ed all lib proceedings. When he was thus employed, a letter was 
received by him from the Committee of the Gospel Propagation So¬ 
ciety, informing him that he might soon expect to be recalled from 
the scene of his labours, because, amongst other reasons as the wants 
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of friends and tlw* lack of charter authority, 4i the Sock&y was not pre¬ 
pared to sanction the principle of direct interference with the Eastern 
Churches '* His mission, as far as continued operations are concern¬ 
ed* was found to be a mistake on what are called “ high church prin¬ 
ciples” as might have been seen from the beginning. As a mission¬ 
ary lie had leaned on a broken reed. He was soon actually re¬ 
called to London; ami he received through Mr. Plowden amfcthe 
worthy archbishop of Canterbury* an appointment as a chaplain of 
the Honorable the Hast India Company as a solatium* 

In Ids new position, Mr. Badger has not been unmindful of the for¬ 
mer objects ofhis love and regard. He has since revisited them. In 
the goodly volumes which he has published, he has successfully labour¬ 
ed to make known ihcir creed and condition to the British public. 
tie has even again raised the question of sending English episcopal 
missionaries to their aid. In doing them this last service, he has written 
with modesty, but with most a curious conflict in his mind between 
his better feelings as a Christian and his prejudices as a Tractarian. 
He thus sets foun Ills views :— 

fr Direct interference on our part with the Christian communities in llie 
east, is doubtless a subject which demands the most serious deliberation be¬ 
fore it is attempted, nor can any such nations be legitimately decided upon 
but by the Church, The Greek, or Holy Eastern Church, the Jacobite, 
Armenian, and Neslorian sects, and the Dissenters therefrom which now 
acknowledge spiritual obedience to the Roman See, stand in different rela¬ 
tions to us, and hence the same system of missionary operations cannot 
cons intently l>e pursued towards all. i think there can be no doubt , that it is 
the duly of the Church to restore the bodies held to be heretical, even if she 
is ultimately obliged to resort to individual proselytism. Here, however, the 
existing communities already formed therefrom, through the efforts of Latin 
missionaries and styled severally the c Syrian Catholic/ * Armenian Catho¬ 
lic/ and * Chaldean 1 Churches, present no obstacle in our way. These 
three dissenting bodies have abjured the heresies for which their fore¬ 
fathers were originally excommunicated by the councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, and so far we may cordially rejoice in what has been done by 
the Church of Rome ; but with their return to orthodoxy , they have either 
retained or embraced other doctrines which have not indeed been formally 
condemned by any (ecumenical synod, but which are ., according to our Ar¬ 
ticles , repugnant to Holy JVrU\ and perhaps equally dangerous to the soul's 
salvation. Are these communities to be regarded as true and lively bremcht * 
of the Catholic Church , and may we conscientiously and approvingly look 
on whilst Home accomplishes her triumph by reducing the whole of these 
alleged heretical sects to the obedience of the sovereign Pontiff t and to the 
creed of Pope Pius IV? I trow iml; and 1 think that our own recognized 
formularies , as well as the theory of tM Church's doctrine and ecclesiastical 
discipline in the earliest and best ages of her history, will bear me out in re¬ 
garding the new * Churches* formed in the east by missionaries from Rome 
as schismatical and hence ought not to be held as sound branches of the 
Catholic Church, But if so, let them be led, some may say, to join the 
Holy Eastern Church from winch they originally dissented. Moat heartily 
might we sanction such a return and union; but here again another difflcul - 
ty arises. We ourselves are now separate from that Church, and there 
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may lie (bam) to exist doctrinal as well other differences, which may prevent 
our rc-union thereto for some time to come, greater than exist in the way of 
a successful attempt to restore the heretical and schismatical eastern sects 
to the communion of the Catholic Church, by inducing them to abjure what 
is contrary to Sacred Scriptures in their present doctrines and practices. 
Moreover, the Greek Church makes no attempt to this end, and is in fact 
in too low and depressed a condition, spiritually as well as temporally, to 
make any such effort. And must we forbear to carry out the last command 
of Me Saviour to His Church because another branch of that Church 
neglects its duty , or is unable to perform it? 1 am aware that individual 
opinion is of little worth in deciding questions of this nature; hut I think 
it will bo allowed on all hands, by those who wish to be guided by tho 
spirit of the Gospel, that missionaries generally, and more especially those 
who are sent to regularly organized Christian communities, ought to beaT 
with them the authority of the Church, whose alone it is to lay down on 
what principles missionary efforts should l>c conducted. This subject, in 
its numerous bearings upon the welfare and prosperity of Christ’s King¬ 
dom in tho world suggests a powerf ul reason for the re-cstablislunent of our 
two houses of Convocation.” 

Part of this passage we have given in Italics. It is indited, as wc 
have said, partly in the spirit of a Tractarian and partly in that of an 
Evangelical protcslant. It is not as a Tractarian,indeed, that Mr. Bad¬ 
ger can seriously propose an operative mission to the eastern churches 
in present circumstances. lie has not his convocation,—which we hold 
with him to be very desirable,—through which 4< the church 1 ' can speak 
its mind on such a mission* lie can find no other credentials than the 
possession of the truth of God and the desire to communicate it to 
his fellowmcn, and a limited approbation of church authorities, 
which the “Independents of America" think sufficient; but with 
these, as a Tractarian, he cannot be satisfied. The Syrian and Ar¬ 
menian Jacobites, are “ heretics," and so, after all, are the Nestorians; 
and it is die duty of “ the church" according to his views to restore 
them, “ even if she is ultimately obliged to resort to individual pro- 
sclytism." But, which, it is asked, is “ the church" which has a right 
so to deal with them? It is, according to the Tractarian view, un¬ 
questionably the “ Greek or Holy IJastem Church” from whose com¬ 
prehensive fold they originally went astray. Sections of them, how¬ 
ever, says Mr. Badger have already joined the Church of Rome re¬ 
nouncing their heresies, but adopting another set of opinions scarcely 
less dangerous. May not they fall legitimately before a proselytizing 
effort of the Church of England. No, Mr. Badger, they are the 
real property of the Greek Church, though remote from it by a double 
alienation; the Gospel Propagation Society is “ not prepared to 
sanction the principle of a direct interference with the Eastern 
Churchesand you must return. What! I, George Percy Badger, 
then avow my Protestantism. We are separate from the Greek 
Church ; there are doctrinal differences between it and ourselves; it 
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would be easier to convert the So coders from it to Anglicism than to 
get it to receive us into fellowship for a long time ‘to come ; it is a 
lazy Church ; it is in a low and depressed condition* spiritually as well 
as temporary. <e And/* I solemnly ask you, « must we forbear to carry 
out the last command of the Saviour, to his Church* because another 
branch of that Church neglects its duly, or is unable to perform it*” 
Well said, Mr. Badger. FotfrTractarianism sits ill upon you. You have 
put it on by mistake. In your interesting volumes you have well 
shown the need which the Eastern Churches have of the compas¬ 
sionate interference hath of I he Church of England and other Chris¬ 
tian Churches. Have done with 1 he Tractarians. Look to the ex¬ 
cellent Church Missionary Society* which is content with a p rote slant 
foundation for its missions, in the truth of Cod w hich it has to dis¬ 
pense and the need by ihe tribes and tongues of men of that all-pre¬ 
vailing truth. Beg pardon, too* of your old friends the American 
missionaries against whom you warned the Nestomn patriarch, and 
wish them also Godspeed in their Christian enter prize. 

So much for the principles of Mr. Badger’s abortive mission* In¬ 
dependently of them, he is a most amiable Christian man, and a most 
intelligent traveller. His volumes, making all necessary deductions* 
are really valuable; and \vc hope that they will obtain a ready circula¬ 
tion. The extracts which they give from the Ncslorian liturgies, 
while they arc not unworthy of notice hi a Historical point of view, 
and show that the Nestorians are indeed the purest of the eastern 
churches* may convince all that the sooner they are altogether away 
from these liturgies to the bible and biblical services so much the 
better. The notices which they contain of various remarkable loca¬ 
lities are lively and interesting; and furnish us with information which 
cannot elsewhere be so conveniently found. A few of their pages 
we may afterwards have the pleasure of laying before our readers. 


VIL—Native Publications :—Vyankatesii Stotra—Karu- 
n a writ Stotra — Pan du rang Stotra — Rupavali— 
Samas-Chakra — Mahjmna—RaMa-Raksha Stotra— 
Female Education, 

The number of publications which -oflate years have issued from 
the native press in Bombay is almost incredible* We have for some 
time been engaged in making a collection and catalogue of them. 
Some of them we have occasionally noticed in our pages; but even 
the names of the greater number of them we have never as yet men- 
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lionet) As opportunities present themselves, however, we shall 
now briefly introduce them to the acquaintance of our readers- They 
are very significant signs of the times, the arrival of a new era when 
light and darkness, truth and error, are about to enter into a deadly 
conflict. We shall deal with them as they come to our hands with¬ 
out attempting any arrangement of them according to the subjects of 
which they treat, which we may attempt in another place, 

Vyankaienh Sioira, pp. SO- Lithographed at Ganpat KrishnajVs- 
Press. 1840- m TtfOT; TT*T f™\m 

STWRTftf 0TFTST- 5T^ VSitf, 'T^OTT *7ftL 

Tins is a small hymn in Marathi prakrit, of the Ovi verse by De- 
vidas, in praise of the god Vyankatesh or Bdldjt, a reputed incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, whose principal shrine is at Tripati in the Kam&tik, 
and who by the Gujarati merchants, who give him large contributions, 
is known under the name of Thdktir f and identified as a form of 
Krishna, The poem is grossly idolatrous, like others of the same 
class. It is very popular among the Marath&s, 

Karundmrit Stoira . pp. 46. Printed at Ganpat Krishnaji’s Press, 1848- 
*7*1 TjrtiT: fWl# r rf% BFpTsf 

qfa t. 

This hymn is in the same form and from the same pen as the pre¬ 
ceding* It is in praise of Vishnu, whose grace is said to be the Ka* 
runa mrit, the very w elixir of compassion.' 1 

Pandnrang- Stotra. pp. 38. Printed at Ganpat Krishnaji's Press, 1848. 

f^rmr ^ 

This U also in the Ovi verse. It is from the pen of Dynaneshwir, 
the Brihman poet of Aland!, north of Puna. It is in prsiise of Pait- 
dwrang- or VUhaba, some deified person age, said to be the Brahman 
Pundalik, supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, whose chief shrine 
is at Pandharpur on the river BhiuuL The poem, amongst other 
matters, briefly notices the ten avatars of Vishnu; but its principal ob¬ 
ject is the extoiment of Vithoba and the solicitation of favours at his 
hand. 

Rupa vah pp. 40. Lithographed at @anpat Krishnajfs Press, 1849. 

JiKd 1 ' 5 ^^ Jpfht ^r^r^Fruf^Tlw 

This tract comprehends paradigvnata of the Sanskrit nouns and pro¬ 
nouns for the uee of the Marathas. 

Samam-Chakra* pp. 9. Lithographed at Ganpat Krishnaji's Press 
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1849* m r m mor* ^ 31 ^ 4*rt<r f^r^r ^ 1 % rsrar- 
EfTOFsfa st% wi ^ru ot iy 

A short Iraol on the analysis of compound Sanskrit words. 

Mahmma* pp, 18-1849. Lithographed at Gun pat Krishnaji's Press, 

m itf^r. 5j% *wt?f CTr#r #r ^srwFifr *sm&. 

The praise of Shiva, under the name of Mahimna^y the Gan din 
arva Puspadant- It contains forty Sanskrit Shhkas. 

Ru'ma-Raksha Stotr a, pp. 12. Lithographed at GunpatKrishnaji’s 

Press, 1849* Wf ^JRyr CTT UKR: ^<1 ITTT^ f r *TRT 

srfw srir mn sfe nm ws *w 

The praise of the god Rama by Buddha Kaushik, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the members of the body* It contains thirty-eight slilokas 
repeated almost daily by the Brahmans, for the sake of their bodily 
health. It is said to allay fever and drive away devils* 

FcmctZe Education. A Prize Essay , Bombay 

Tract and Book Society, 1852* pp. 59, 12mu* 

This is a very different production from most of those now mentioned 
They are intended to prolong the reign of darkness. This is fitted to 
expedite its destruction- The pamphlet gained the prize of Rs. 100 
furnished for competition through our Tract and Book Society by 
Dr. A. Leith. It is from the pen of Mr. Baba Padmanji, a meritorious 
student of the Free General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay who 
has lately entered the Grant Medical College. It. is written in a very 
pure and simple style, principally in the form of a dialogue between 
an educated Bombay youth of liberal views and an intelligent but not 
tmimpressible Puna Brahman of the old school. It ingeniously and 
effectually refutes the usual objections brought by the natives against 
the education of females : and with much tact and adaptation to the 
methods of native thought and feeling sets forth the intellectual, moral, 
and social advantages of female instruction. It concludes with an 
appropriate address to the candid reader. It is the best work in the 
Marathi language on the subject of which it treats. It should be most 
extensively circulated* The price is only two annas. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Schools foil the Dheds at Surat, 

The Rev, Dhiiiijibhai Nnuroji has been successful iu founding at Surat 
three vernacular Gujarati schools fur the benefit of that large but degraded 
class of the natives, the l)keds. Tire Europeans resident at the station have 
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liberally contributed tu their support. They are attended by 130 toy a mid 
20 girb, They are immediately taught, we believe, by iversons of their own 
tribe. We hope that they will continue to to encouraged and prosper; and 
that they will prove exemplary institutions toth to government and to mis¬ 
sionary institutions. Even some of Llic latter todies have not altogether es¬ 
caped the contamination of caste t and indecorously congratulate themselves 
in having “ caste toys 51 and ff erttffe iftrZs" only to deni with. To the poor, as 
well as the rich, we know, on the highest authority, the Gospel should he 
preached. Wo tog to propose Lhe formation of an AnomciNAL Mission 
School FuN%in connexion with the different missions in this presidency . 
Any contributions sent to the editor of this periodical for the education of 
the aborigines, we shall to happy to receive and dispose of according to 
the wishes of the donors, or our own best judgment. By making separate 
contributions to this object for a season, the importance attached to it by 
our Christian countrymen may to ascertained. Among the aborigines we 
would class all the proper Hindus who are not within the strict pale of 
Brahmanism. 

2. Grant Medical College. 

This institution is not in its infancy as far as its appliances for tuition are 
concerned ; for a totter principal and a belter set of professors it could not 
well possess. It is yet in its infancy, however, as far as iU material for 
working upon is concerned. During the session of 1851-52, the report of 
which is now to fore us, it had only 30 regular pupils. Of these 18 are from 
the Eiphinstone Institution ; 5, from the Free General Assembly's Institu¬ 
tion ; 2, from the Money School; 3, from the Surat Government English 
School; I, from Mr. Boswell's School; and 1, from the Bombay Seminary. 
Its instructions have tocn available, too, to IS Hospital Student Appren¬ 
tices. Clinical Surgery and Medicine are taught in the Jamsetjee Jeejce- 
hhoy Hospital attached to it. An Obstetric Institution has just been erected 
in its neighbourhood, chiefly through the unremitting exertions of Us zeal¬ 
ous president, Dr. Id ore head. 

8. Education in Malwa. 

Wc are glad to find that education in an improved form has made a most 
promising beginning in the important province of M&lwi'i, Hid medical insti¬ 
tutions of which we noticed in a late number. The Seminary founded at 
Indur by the young Holkar, and I aught by alumni of the Delhi College, has 
nearly 500 pupils. The first act of the “shepherd king* 1 on coming to his 
majority was that of signing the warrants for the continued pay of the 
teachers. When will the sovereign *' f protector of the cow" in Gujarat imi¬ 
tate this bright example ? Much of the good accomplished in the native 
territories is the result of the judicious and zealous efforts of our own resi¬ 
dents and political agents. No person has done more for MahvA since the 
days of Sir John Malcolm than Mr. Hamilton. In some respects, he is even 
in advance of Sir John, who, in the early part of his career at least, was 
more anxious a tout the material than the moral well-being of the natives. 
There is no reason why these interests should ever to dissociatcdv 
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The Discourses before the Evangelical Alliance at Puna will to inserted. 

The paper by an excellent native friend on the late baptisms in the Free 
Chu rc h Mis sion -ho u se, H orn bay, will to i user Led . A con s idc r able por I ion 
of our next number, we shall devote to intelligence, Wc have several 
articles of Ihis kind in type. 

We have a translation of Lassen on the Caste System of the Hindus ready 
for the press. We shall insert tliis important paper as soon as possible. 
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1.—■IrimisrurAL Plantation at Jerusalem for Jews in weed 
of Employment, 

The following prospectus has been forwarded to the editor of tin* 
Oriental Christian Spectator by Mr, Finn, II- R. MAs Consul at Jeru¬ 
salem, whose acquaintance with the history ol'llio Jews, and /cat lor 
both their moral and material well-being, are so well known* Wr 
have much pleasure in giving it publicity ; and wc shall be happy to 
forward to the Holy City any contributions in furtherance of the im¬ 
portant object which it has in view with which wc may he intrusted* 
This Plantation system, induced by the temporal necessities of tin; 
Jews, is a marked invasion of the Rabbinic superstition, which has 
so long marked out the Land of Israel merely as an oratory for lamen¬ 
ting the desolations of Zion without any reference to that unbelief 
and impenitence which are its cause* 

Industrial Plantation en Jerusalem fou Jews in need of 
Employment,-— Among the means for promoting the independence of the 
Jewish people, and thereby advancing the best interests of Jerusalem, 011 c of 
the most likely to he efficient, appears to be the establishment of Indus¬ 
trial Institutions. 

The Jews are ati industrious and enterprising people—willing to relieve 
themselves, wherever the opportunity is given, from the state of pauperism 
in which unfortunately the greater number of those in Jerusalem exist and 
starve. The tailors, bakers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, watchmakers, 
glaziers, etc., etc. are almost all without exception Israelites, hut Urn 
amount of employment is inadequate to the wants of SO many thousands. 
The Hebrew population is variously estimated at from seven to ten thou 
santl; and with the except ion of a very few families all are extremely poor. 
—The fund contributed to by pious brethren in every part of the World 
is administered by tho Rabbles,and when the various other claims upon it 
arc satisfied, but a very small proportion is left for the poor and needy.—* 
The Ashkenaz (or German and Polish comm unity) is generally considered 
the wealthiest, and yet a common allowance to » poor Mian from its fund is 
leu paras or about two and a half farthings per diem; and even this 
starving pittance is liable to be withdrawn, il the Rabbits should take 
Tuiud Skiuls, Vul HI No -1 
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offence at any thing their pensioner* should do. Surely this is ala? cry 
and bondage of the worst description, bondage—for the merest necessaries 
of life in the Holy City of their former kings and princes, where gold 
was like stone, and silver was nothing accounted of. There are at present 
two Industrial Establishments in Jerusalem. One the House of Industry for 
men, has been opened by the London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jew#—for persons inquiring into, or f c(wring the truth of 
Christianity; and the numbers of those admissible bears but a small pro¬ 
portion as yet, to those willing to earn their daily bread by the labor of 
their hands. The second under the care of Miss Cooper, established by 
her independently or any Society, is for Jewish Women and Children and 
is open to all who are willing to come. This Institution has answered so 
well that an assistant has been found necessary, md another English 
lady has joined Mias Cooper in the beginning of this year (1652.) The 
numbers rose to 45 and 46, and it was impossible for one pair of hands to 
prepare the work fast enough for them, and many were refused admittance 
on this vciy account. There in now an immense class wholly unprovided 
for, via. such men as would work by the day and at night return to their 
families, whether calling themselves inquirers into Christianity or not, 
who would be grateful for an honest and independent means of liveli¬ 
hood. 

Agriculture is a branch of useful employment which offers many and 
great advantages—besides the happiness of clothing once more the barren 
hills, cultivating again the waste places around Jerusalem. Soma have 
supposed tbit the Hebrew people arc at present unfitted for field or garden 
work, or at least unwilling to Tabor at it. Such as think this cannot have 
witnessed Hebrew laborers, aye and Hebrew Hah hies at work in Mr. Mes- 
hallam’s Farm, at Artas (near Bethlehem and Solomon’s Gardens) and 
the English Consul’s Plantation near Jerusalem, and cannot be aware of 
the fact that not a week passes without fresh applications for employment 
being made by poor Jews, or of the melancholy truth, that Israelites li¬ 
terally die for want of bread in Jerusalem. Other* may suppose that the 
neighbourhood is insecure, and that people would be afraid to work in it. 
These again cannot have seen the summer encampments of the European 
Residents, where without guards, single families, including ladies and chil¬ 
dren, spend the hot season without the slightest annoyance by night or day. 
Others there are who believe Palestine to be an accursed land, incapable 
of producing any crops but salt, stones, and sulphur. Let them come and 
see two crops a year produced by the poorest land wc have. Lot them behold 
quince trees groaning under the burden of 400 quinces, each larger than 
the largest apples of England; vines with a hundred bunches of grapes, 
each bunch 3 feet long, each grape inches jn circumference' a citron 
tree having 510 lbs. weight of fruit; half grown broad beans from 
Meshallam’s form, the pod 13 inches long and six clustering stems from 
each plant; Indian tom eleven feet high on ground, from which a simi¬ 
lar crop had been taken five weekH before; water melons 20, 30, 40, lbs 
in weight. The unbelief and apathy, indolence and destructiveness of 
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mao; these are the curses cm Palestine, but the land is being healed be¬ 
fore our eyes. Few persons are aware that the cultivation of land 
around Jerusalem has received much attention within the last three years, 
from* an Archmandrite of the Greek Consul The largo plantations 
around the Convent of St George opposite th*. Jijffa gate of Jerusalem ; 
at Mar Elias, half way towards Bethlehem; at the Convent of the 
CrosBj are the work of the Greeks, who have moreover purchased im¬ 
mense tracts in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and elsewhere, which 
have not been planted. The value of land is very much enhanced in 
consequence. During the month of February 1852, the Greeks planted 
23,000 young mulberry trees close to the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem, those for¬ 
merly pi anted h a v j n g ans w e red well, O If ves a re pi a n t e d a t i ntcr vals, an d 
small crops with vines between. They have Mown away the surface 
rocks with gunpowder and exposed (he rich clay beneath ; the loose 
stones arc gathered into terrace walls. The ancient rock-hewn cisterns, 
existing in every field, are repaired, and supply the trees with water 
during the first year, after which the rains are sufficient for them. The 
supply of rain has steadily increased during the Inst seven years. In 184S, 
the lower Kodron flowed on aeeuuut of the well of Eurogel rising to u 
height not known for eight or nine years before. Every year since, En¬ 
rage! has overflowed 3 and a fine stream poured down the Kcdron in the 
months of January —March. This year we had delightful latter ruins at 
the end of April and beginning of May, a thing unknown for years before. 
The new plantations have already yielded a considerable quantity oi 
Silk, which will increase every year. The olive tree is at present one of 
the most valuable productions of this country, but would be infinitely 
more so, did the inhabitants understand the art of crushing the berries 
and refining the oil. An Italian Gentleman has declared that a handsome 
fortune might be derived from the residue, considered by the Arabs as 
worthless when they have passed the berries uiuMr their primitive and 
clumsy crushing mill. Two years ago the olive oil of this country had 
never been imported into England ; in beginning of last year 20 ships of 
100 tons each were loaded at Jaffa with this article alone, and merchants 
are endeavouring this year to open a trade in oil with Jerusalem which 
would ensure handsome profits, Olive trees of ten and twelve years old 
bear transplanting well, nmi begin to yield in three years. Thera is a 
piece of land near Jerusalem already secured (though purchase-money 
is not all paid), cm which it is intended to establish an Industrial Planta¬ 
tion for any Jews willing to work thereon, English residents, competent 
to judge, approve of the situation and consider that there is every reason 
to expect success. A few hundred pounds are required for repairing the 
ancient cisterns, planting the trees a etc. etc. and for the first two or three 
years some funds will he necessary for paying laborers, etc. It is cal¬ 
culated that for about £ 300 the planting and clearing may be accom¬ 
plished. The extent nf the plot is about 7 or 8 acres ; a soap and oil ma¬ 
nufactory should be added (the kali plant is a product of this country.) 
As soon as the first arrangements are completed, the writer will pul the 
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Whole into the Lands of trustees who shall carry out the object. All 
whose hearts incline them to assist this work are requested to forward 
contributions to Mr, Bergheiin, Banker, Jerusalem* for E., care of H. B* 
M* ! s Consul. 

Mr* Bergheim’s Banks in England arc Conlls, Herris and Farquhar; 
Scott fc Co*; The London and Westminster; and the London Union Bank* 

Since the above was written a Petition signed by 63 of the Spanish 
Jewish Community has keen addressed to If. B. M. Consul entreating 
that work might be afforded them of any description whatever, and 
one of those deputed to deliver it said with tears that his family had 
been three days without food* They were informed that such as 
could not obtain work at Urtas from Mr* Meshallam might go to the 
Consul's plantation near Jerusalem. Next morning 51 of all ages were 
eu the ground at an early hour, 7 of whom were Colien (Priests) and 
5 Levi (Levites). The number has now increased to 75 of ail deno¬ 
minations of Jews, but chiefly Spanish, besides 9 Hebrew overseers; 
and more applicants daily appear. This assistance has been only 
afforded till funds are received to carry on the above undertaking. 

Jerusalem, July I3fA 1859. E, 

We need scarcely inform our readers that the clumsy paragraph 
which lately appeared in some of our Indian newspapers about the 
purchase of the Holy Land by Rothschild is an entire hoax* 


II.—Meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Puna. 

A general Meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the Evangel- 
kial Alliance was held in the Station Library at Puna on the 25th Aug* 

Lieut, Colonel H. Havelock, C. B. Adjutant General of H. M.’s 
Forces in the Bombay Presidency, was called to the Chair, 

The Rev. J. M. Mitchell opened the meeting, by reading a portion of 
the Scriptures and by prayer. 

The Rev. G, L. Fenton, one of the Secretaries of the Alliance in 
presenting his report for the year, began will, remarking that it bad lieen 
rightly said, “ God never had but One Church on the earth 11 g 0 long 
as there is but Oi)e God, One Saviour, and One Holy Spirit, there could 
be but One Church. Our membership in that Church, was a matter of 
consciousness to the believer. By the same consciousness we recognise 
each other as co-members of the body in Christ the Head.-They might 
bo ssud to be there met to affirm-that venerable dogma-,”I believe one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” The day of meeting had been chosen 
as on that day the Sixth Annual Conference of the British Organization 
wa, to be opened in Dublin. It was pleasant to think that God’s people 
were thus hftmg up their voices with one accord, at the extremities of the 
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earth, supplicating for n blessing from on High upon the Church. He 
(Mr* F.) had occasion the clay before to read the Service appointed by 
the English Ritual for the Festival of St. Bartholomew; and, catling to 
mind the sufferings oT those French Christians whose holiness and whose 
sufferings had made the 241 h of August, more famous for (ho “Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew” ( A. D. 1372 J than even for the martyrdom of St. 
Bartholomew himself, and exhibited Rome Papal more drunken with the 
blood of the saints than even Rome Pagan of old/—and calling to mind 
another scene of persecution on that same fatal day, in his own land, by 
the passing of the severe and truly schismatica! “Act of Uniformity" in 
1662, which compelled two thousand of the most learned and pious minis¬ 
ters in England to throw up their livings,—calling these things to mind, 
and contrasting them with (he approaching festival of love, he could not 
but thank God and take encouragement. 

A dear friend had already in private struck the key-nolo of their ad¬ 
dresses that evening,—“suaviter in modo, breviter in re,” brief in speech, 
and moderate in tone. He thought he could best comply with that ad¬ 
monition by presenting the information which, as their Secretary, he hud 
to communicate, in the form of a written Report, 

I, Of the Alliance in the West, At our last annual meeting we refer¬ 
red to the then future Conference of the British Organization in London. 
Although, from various circumstances, our own branch of the Alliance 
was not represented on that great and memorable occasion, we now look 
back upon lue meetings and services which took place in England last 
year with much thankfulness. We need not further refer to the Docu¬ 
ments presented, than by recommending to your perusal the volume con¬ 
taining them, # in which you will find more authentic and detailed infor¬ 
mation respecting the state and prospects of Evangelical Christendom all 
the world over than is anywhere else to be met with. 

The London Conference was attended, as had been expected, by many 
eminent servants of God of other lands rmd other evangelical denomina¬ 
tions ; amongst whom we may distinguish the world-honoured names of 
Merle D’Aubigne' and Krummacher, Great w as the rejoicing of English 
Christians to see these beloved foreign brethren, and great was the desire 
expressed to hear from their lips the Gospel of the grace of God. Many 
pulpits were opened to them in the non-eon forming churches, and many 
more would have been opened to them freely and gladly, in the establish¬ 
ment but for the insurmoulable obstacle of the Act of Uniformity. If 
anything were wanted to show the unchristian character of that law*— 
M the prolific source of our divisions”—we have it here.t This exclusion 


* Edited by Rev, E. Sleaoe, D. P v and published by Partridge and Oaley, price 
Sd. Gil. 

f " Nothing that deserves die name of real healing ran be accomplished, till men shall 
arise with courage to dare, and with power to accomplish, and with wisdom to give a 
true Chrislian direction to their courage and their power, in a thorough remodelling, if not 
a total removal of the real delinquent* the prolific source of our divisions, the Act of Uni¬ 
formity.” Dr. McNeills CAurrii and Cfatrchex f Oh. 15., p. 74. 
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of the foreign members of the Alliance from the pulpits of the Anglican 
Church* has led to unforeseen results, A recent pervert to Rome, one 
whose conduct on this occasion marks him ns a scandal to our race, 
writing in a false name, aud under an assumed character, was instrumen¬ 
tal in drawing forth from the Archbishop of Canterbury an opinion upon 
the validity of the Orders of foreign Protestant Ministers* It is indeed 
amazing that the sentiments of the English Reformers upon this point 
should ever have been brought into question, when we consider— first, the 
way in which they fraternized with the non-episcopalian churches and 
ministers, and the loving correspondence which they maintained with them 
throughout the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth,— jSiconrfly, the scrupulous 
care which was taken, in framing the 19th and 23rd of the 39 articles, so 
to word them as not to exclude from “ lawful calling and mission 15 the 
ministers of the foreign proteslant churches,— Thirdly, the interesting fact 
lately brought to light, that in the 55th Canon, passed A, D. 1604, the 
Clergy were directed to c< pray for the Church of Scotland* st while that 
Church was essentially Presbyterian, as it is at this day. 

However scandalous the means by which a declaration of opinion was 
elicited from the pious Archbishop, it is a matter of congratulation—a mat¬ 
ter of sincere thanksgiving to Divine Providence—that an opinion has been 
expressed by the “ Primate of all England,” which must strengthen the 
cause of Protestant Truth throughout the world by promoting the cultiva¬ 
tion of Christian! fellow ship with all those who symbolize with the church 
of Cranmer and Sumner in essential doctrines* Thus, in the merciful 
dispensations of God, have the workings of Satan and the outbreakings of 
carnal bigotry been made to further the progress of those principles of Love 
and Union which arc the bond and motive of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Close upon the London Conference, followed the meeting of the German 
Kirchentag y or Evangelical Church Union, held last September, in Elber- 
feld* at which a deputation from the British Alliance attended. The dif¬ 
ference between the two is this : theirs is a union of Confessions, ours of 
individuals* The first meeting of the Kirchentag took place in 1848 at 
Wittemburg, the scene of Luther’s labors. We feel a deep sympathy with 
this movement, especially in reference to what is called the Inner Mission; 
and we trust that the words dropped hy the Rev. Dr* Stearns, one of the 
deputies, upon the subject of religious liberty* will not have been spoken in 
vain. 

This leads us to another point, During the last twelve months, our in¬ 
terest has been painfully awakened hy the annoyances and cruelties to which 
Christians in many lands have been subjected by the craft and subtlety, 
the malice and blood-thirstiness of the Devil and his agents* It is enough 
briefly to refer to the persecution of M, Napoleon Roussel in France for 
distributing Protestant tracts—to the imprisonment of the good Count 
Guicciardini arid the Madiai at Florence, and the condemnation of the 
latter* husband and wife, to the galleys with hard labor * for simply reading 
together the word of God* £well might the judge I( tremble” as lie read the 
atrocious sentence!)—to the suppression of Protestant worship at Milan— 
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to the imprisonment of Dr. Marriott, a British subject and a correspondent 
of the Religious Tract Society, at Carlsruhe, for circulating a tract against 
the Jesuits (and this under a Protestant Government!)—to the expulsion 
by the Austrian authorities of the Scottish Missionaries from Pesth—and 
we would to God that wc could stop here ! hut the interests of Truth and 
Justice require us to notice, with grief and reprobation, the disgraceful 
fact, that Protestants arc at this moment persecuting Protest ants in Sweden 
and Prussia.—Now, these things call for the intervention of our Society ; 
it being a fundamental principle of the Evangelical Alliance to interfere on 
behalf of any Christian brother in any part of the world, who may be per¬ 
secuted for Christ’s sake, for Conscience and Gospel’s. A Resolution 
upon this subject has been prepared, and will be submitted to you lids 
evening* 

In this connection, wc may be expected to say a word respecting Dr- 
Achilli, although the Alliance is in no way bound up with him or his in¬ 
terests further than as having been the instrument under God of rescuing 
him from the grasp of the Inquisition (blasphemously called Holy.) Dr 
Achillas character, wo conceive, stands just us it did tieforc the late re¬ 
volting trial. No fresh evidence was needed to show-, that the confessional 
of the Church of Rome is indeed u full of all unclcanncssnor was it 
ever pretended that tins person was in t( the tune past of his life 11 better 
than his brethren. On the other hand, every charge which envy, hatred 
and malice have brought against Achilli since his conversion has been 
abundantly refuted, and we still trust that his future conversation will 
prove that he is indeed Inland plucked from the burning.” 

On all sides the Alliance is prospering. New Associations have been 
formed within the year in the Liegoise province of Belgium, and in Ger- 
many. Three new Journals have been set on foot for the promotion of its 
object— Evangelists Kyrkowan for Sweden; La Buona Novella t Turin; and 
Die Kirche das Herm, Berlin* A revival has been effected in the French 
and American sections. Two very important proposals are now before the 
churches, both to be connected with the Evangelical Alliance :—one sug¬ 
gested by that noble Christian Citizen, the President of the British Orga¬ 
nization, Sir Culling Eardley, to convert a plan of truly religious. Educa¬ 
tion for the children of the middle and upper classes ; the other, entertain- 
«d by the members of the Edinburgh Sub-Division, for a new edition of 
the Bible, with a corrected text and other improvements. 

We may also mention here, as illustrative of the progress of our cause, 
a recommendation by our brother the Rev. X. Jordan, Vicar of Enstone, 
(made in a Letter addressed by permission to the Earl of Carlisle,) for 
an extension of the Anglican Establishment , so as to comprehend all the 
great evangelical communities in the kingdom,— the Doctrinal Basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance being suggested as the standard of admission A 

The following is an extract from Mr. Jordan's Letter referred to in the text 

“In accomplishing such a work as this, ibe Stale would doubtless have to propound, 
for its own guidance, a compendious declaration of the doctrines which it woifld in sis r 
upon as expressing the essential truths of salvation taught by ibe Christian Church. Tor 
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II. Of the Alliance m the East. The Agra Association prospers.— 
The enrolment of Dr, Duff as Calcutta correspondent, gives hope of the 
speedy formation of an Organization for the province. The sympathisers 
at Madras have hitherto been content to seek membership with ourselves: 
we would submit to them the propriety of forming a separate Association 
for that Presidency,—under the probable approbation of ths Bishop (Dr, 
Deattry.) [Extracts were here read from a letter to the Secretary from 
C. M. Harrison, Esq. T C. S,, now at Ootacamund, deficrilimg some de¬ 
lightful meetings there, headed by the excellent Bishop of Madras* “In 
the true spirit of the Alliance.”] 

The proceedings of the Alliance in the hominy Presidency were detailed 
in a Letter received from their esteemed co^Secretary, the Rev, Dr, 
Wilson. 

Bombay^ 24th August, 1852, 

My Dear Friend, —You are aware that, owing to the present state 
of my health, I have been prevented from visiting Pun£ at this time. I 
much regret my inability to attend the meeting of the Western Indian Or¬ 
ganization of the Evangelical Alliance which is to be held there on Wed¬ 
nesday. But though absent from you in Ifody on that interesting occasion, 
I trust I shall be present with you in spirit. May grace, mercy and peace 
be multiplied upon you through God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 

You wish me to say something to you about our proceedings in Bombay, 
and of the prospects and proceedings of the Alliance in Europe. My no¬ 
tices must be very brief. 

The number of names now on the register of our own organization, ex¬ 
clusive of those of two members who have died and one who has resigned, 
is 217, being an increase by 16 of that of last year. Of the friends who 
have joined us during the past year, 5 are Missionaries in the Madras pre¬ 
sidency ; 8, Commissioned Officers, and 3, Privates in the Bombay and 
Madras Armies ; and 2, persons engaged in civil employment. Our num¬ 
bers, we doubt not, will increase and multiply as the objects of our atfso- 

since die Slate allows two standards, one in EogWl and the other in Scotland, and 
since neither of these two standard* would be acceptable to both theses Churches, nor to 
the others not yet adapted into the Establishment, it would be necessary to have some 
well and clearly defined, but at the same lime moat brief yet comprehensive, statement of 
the Christian doctrines, that might ba suitable and adapted lo all. And although at first 
the framing of such ,n document might seem equally hazardous and difficult, yet 1 rejoice 
to be able to inform your lordship, Unit the thing has hem already accomplished, and that 
Llierc already exists a very brief but compreliensivc declaration of all the great truths and 
principles of the Gospel, which has met with such general acceptance dial, whether in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, whether in all parts of the Continent of Europe, ur over 
l ho length and breadth of America, members of all die great Protestant religious com¬ 
munities in large numbers, and of no less than fifty different Churches, have received ihis 
declaration, and have rejoiced in union and fellowship together, on Ibis basis or doctrine 
and truth, The document to which I refer is that which has been agreed upon, and ix 
held to, by the institution known as the Evangelical Alliance, and the object of 
which is io brined ifferi i ^Christ i ms to a recognition of their common Christianity, and to 
a forbearance towards one another in amity and love, respecting their 'mutual differences 
and disagreements.’ 
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elating together arc understood find appreciated, The fear of some is, that 
we may compromise the efficiency of a distinctive Christian testimony, by 
our practice of catholicity ; of others, that we may clash against ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies, by our own special organization ; and of others, that we may 
bring restraints on the freedom of Christian intercourse in India, by the in¬ 
troduction of a new watch ward and formalities. These fears arc all alike 
groundless. Though we have a common creed as regards such of the 
great truths of revelation as are embodied in our basis, we call upon no 
man to surrender an iota of his profession, either as to doctrine or disci¬ 
pline, in ihc mailers in which we may individually differ. We recognize 
one another merely in our personal capacity as professing Christians, with¬ 
out interfering with any ecclesiastical organizations which recognize the 
principle of ordinary religious toleration. Wc make no attempt to intro¬ 
duce another shibboleth into Christian society in this country ; but we seek 
more and more, peacefully to diffuse through that society the principles of 
true evangelical concord. The legitimate effects of the Evangelical Alii' 
ancOj as long as its affairs are managed with ordinary prudence and discre¬ 
tion, must, through the blessing of God, he beneficial. Its tendency is the 
promotion of Communion, Charity, and Co-operation, among those who 
have one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism. It extends our Christian ac¬ 
quaintanceship, enlarges our Christian sympathy, teaching us lo look not 
every one on his own things but every one also on the things of others; 
enables us to profit by the mutual experience of the different 'branches of 
the Church of Christ through the whole of Christendom; and aids us in 
forming and carrying into effect common plans for lhe extension of Chris¬ 
tian truth, and the maintenance oTChristian liberty throughout the world. 

The meetings held in Bombay during the past year Tor devotional ex¬ 
ercises, the cons muni cat ion of intelligence, and the delivery of discourses 
on the articles forming the basis of the Alliance, were generally w'cll at¬ 
tended not only by the members and friends of the Alliance, but by many 
native youth who take a greater or less interest in the promotion of^Chris- 
lian instruction and philanthropy. Two of the discourses, on Justification 
and Sanctification, have appeared both in the Oriental Christian Specta¬ 
tor and in a separate form* A tract, too, from the writings of Dr, Chal¬ 
mers, entitled ff How a sinner may be kuvoiI , 11 has been extensively circu¬ 
lated in Bombay and its neighbourhood, though not so systematically as 
was at first expected. The two discourses lately delivered in Puna will 
soon be printed. 

With the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance in Europe during the 
past year, you are doubtless more familiar than myself, though I have felt 
it alike a duty and a privilege to make myself acquainted with them, parti¬ 
cularly as they are recorded in that most excellent and interesting monthly 
periodical edited by the Secretaries of the Alliance and entitled Evatigeli™ 
cal Christendom) of the stamped edition of w hich many copies come to 
India through the usual channel of the booksellers. These proceedings, I 
leave you particularly to detail to the Pima meeting. I can make upon 
them at present only one nr two general observations. The conferences 
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of Evangelteal Christians from all parts of the world held in London last 
year during the time of (he Great Exhibition were of extreme importance, 
They were the practical exhibition of a unity and fellowship and commu¬ 
nication of love and grace most delightful and salutary to the Christian 
heart* They led to the acquisition of more precise, digested, and valua- 
Me Information respecting the state of religion in the four quarters of the 
globe and the movement of its two great enemies, Infidelity and Popery, 
than has at any time been collected together during the present century. 
The publication of that information, through the pages of “ Evangelical 
Christendom,* 1 has already most extensively inttructed the Church of 
Christ; and its contemplated publication in a united form will further dif¬ 
fuse that knowledge, which will powerfully tell on the sympathies, pray- 
en, counsels, and efforts of the followers of the Saviour in every land* 
The local meetings of the Alliance, both in the metropolis and throughout 
the provinces, are gradually assuming a more practical character than was 
at first possible, when the establishment of the Alliance was the primary 
matter of consideration. The treatise on Popery which gained the first 
prize, of one hundred pounds, offered by the Alliance,—and which now 
lies before me,—is a most masterly, eloquent, and soul-stirring production. 
It is by tbs Ttew J, A. Wylie: and is entitled, “ The Papacy ; its Ilisto- 
ry, Dogmas^ Genius, and Prospects . !S It is the work of an able judge re¬ 
viewing and commenting upon the whole of the charges and evidence 
against the present Babylon, and calling upon the reason, religion, and 
philanthropy of Christendom not only to acquiesce in Ihe doom of its des¬ 
truction, but to seek its speedy overthrow by the word and Spirit of God, 
with which the providence of the most High will doubtless co-operate* 
Other most important works on Popery by supporters and members of the 
Alliance have lately appeared in Britain. The “ Facts from Ba mr, J> by 
Mr* Thomson of Banchory, is a clear and faithful mirror of, what all 
should be acquainted with, i£ Popery at Head Quarters.** The Bev. Dy* 
Begg of Edinburgh has published an excellent “ Hand-Bowk of Papoty, 
eminently fitted for popular use. ,J A no less admirable Encyclopedia of 
Popery 7 entitled, “ Protestantism contrasted uAth Romanism by the *c~ 
kuototedged and authentic teaching of each r*Hgion t u has just been givam 
to the world, in two goodly volumes. Of it, Lord Shaftesbury justly re¬ 
marked at the last May meetings in Loudon, “ I think a more admirable 
work was never issued from the press, combining as it does spiritual 
teaching with polemical statements* You may rise from the study of that 
work without feeling embittered by controversy, and only assured in the 
blessed grounds of your own faith/ 1 In this most able work Popery is 
tried by the infallible standard in all its details of doctrine and practice, 
and found wanting. 

It has been an object with the Evangelical Alliance during the past year 
to arrest the hand of persecution stretched out against evangelical Christ¬ 
ians in the several countries of Europe in which Popery maintains its an¬ 
cient and natural intolerance* Its success has not equalled its endeavours. 
Itt common with many churches and institutions, it has witnessed the ex- 
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pulsion and continued exclusion from the Austrian dominions of the Scot¬ 
tish Missionaries to the Jews, whom ten years of peaceful labour and phil¬ 
anthropy might have commended to the confidence of the most timid go ¬ 
vernment.. In the same relationship of common interest and charity, it 
has witnessed in Tuscany the infliction of imprisonment, banishment, ami 
the galleys for the simple possession and perusal of the word of God and 
forsaking of the communion of the prelate of Rome. It has seen most 
grievous curtailments of religious liberty in France. It has witnessed, 
alas ! intolerance, also, even in the lair field of Protestantism. It has seen 
the agent of the Edinburgh Bible Society interrupted in his public labours 
in Prussia. It has noticed in the same country, on which the hopes of the 
world so much rest, the silencing and restriction of our Baptist brethren, 
whose tenets have been held and whose denomination, with the Catholic 
Church in all its'exteut, lias been adorned, by a Fuller, a Hall, a Foster, 
a Carey, and a Marsh man, even in our day. 

The Evangelical Alliance, it appears to me, is making as much progress 
throughout the world as could have been reasonably expected by its found¬ 
ers. The “ Protestant Alliance 11 is a kindred institution, though with a 
more restricted object. The name ofits first secretary, our excellent friend 
Lieut. D., who returned to India by the steamer of Saturday, is the last 
which stands on the roll of pur own Organization. If is rather remarkable 
that he has been succeeded in office by one of our first and most esteemed 
members, Captain Charles Giberne. I have good hope for Bombay and 
India in connexion with these movements. 

I am, my dear friend, affectionately yours, 

Rev, G. L. Fenton. John Wilson. 

The Rev. J. Mitchell moved, “That the Report of the Secretary be 
received ; and that the members and friends of the Evangelical Alliance 
here present cordially unite in bearing testimony to the great scriptural 
truths affirmed bit he Basis of that Institution, and hereby pledge them¬ 
selves to ao eanii-.ni at id prayerful condemnation lo carry out in every suit¬ 
able way the objects of the Alliance in the manifestation of the union of 
true believers, the advancement of Evangelical Protestantism, and Ihe 
counteraction of Anti-Christian error. 1 * 

After reading the motion, Mr. Mr addressed the meeting substantially a* 
follows. He began by referring to the Report just, read, as particularly in¬ 
teresting, end for which the excellent and worthy secretary richly deserv¬ 
ed the thanks of the meeting. He, then, observed that the object of the 
Alliance, the promotion of Christian union, was no new measure—that it 
was as old as Christianity itself, that it was essential to it. Our blessed 
Saviour had strongly recommended and enforced it, especially in his in¬ 
tercessory prayer, in the xvii. Chapter of the Gospel by St. John :—He 
prayed that his disciples might be all one ; he had commended them to 
love one another. He had said “ by this shall all men know that yo are 
my disciples. 1 * The Church at J&msaUm, which was a model to ail 
churches, had fully manifested union. It is said ofits members (Acts iv 
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32) thal il the multitude of them was of one hearts and of one soul,” The 
Church universally hi the Apostle's days followed in the same path. All 
(he pnrts of it, Jewish and Genlilc, hail much intercourse ; there was a 
eons tun t interchange,—the Apostles and other ministers went from Church 
to Church, and had the door every where open to them 4he Gentiles 
helped the Jews in temporals especially, whilst the Jews communicated to 
them in spirituals. They mutually strove to have, as it were, an equality. 
See the Council at Jerusalem—a great glorious, evangelical meeting for 
promoting union (Acts xv.) In the early Christian Church, for upwards 
of four hundred years, we still meet with an appreciation of, and a great 
struggle, for union. It was still said, (i see now these Christians love one 
another.” There were no doubt many heresies j but the true or “Catho¬ 
lic” Church was one in the cast and in the west, till the pride and ambi¬ 
tion of certain parties led them to set up other Heads than the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the sole King and Head of the Church. Then, indeed, union was 
destroyed, and ran never again be fully restored till all these new Heads, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, are renounced, and all again simply submit 
to Him whom God 1ms appointed king on His holy hill. During the dark 
ages, though there was generally no Evangelical union—no proper bond of 
perfectness ; there was yet a small and united body, clinging to the Head, 
in the vallies of Piedmont and elsewhere, wj^o adhered to the truth and 
loved one another to the death. In modern times , Lhe first great revival of 
the spirit of Evangelical union, was at the glorious Reformation from 
Popery. At first all the reformed churches clung much together, and 
were open to one another—they had essentially one faith and one protest. 
Soon, however, a blight came over the spirit of the Church, Doctrinal and 
ritual discussions took the place of pious study and actings, and immedi¬ 
ately there were heart-burnings and dissent ions, as was painfully wit¬ 
nessed in the English congregations at Frankfort and in the low countries, 
jn the Synod of Dort, and in the conferences at Hampton Court. A second 
revival of the desire lor union took place about the end of the last century, 
when Christians of various denominations met together to form Bible ami 
Missionary societies. Hence the liberal basis of the most of these socie¬ 
ties, which to this day is manifested in Exeter Hall yearly during the May 
meetings—then there appear on the same platform. Ministers and Chris- 
liana of all denominations iu the kindest fraternal embraces. But some¬ 
thing more definite were still wanting, and that has been supplied in a 
third revival, which ended, or rather was consummated, in the formation of 
our Alliance. Tills auspicious event took place at Liverpool on the lsl 
October 1S45. The steps which led to this happy result he (Mr. M.) 
thought might be thus stated. He would begin with the meetingof the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland,4)1 1842, in which, on account of 
the holy pressure from without, a motion was made and carried “ to appoint 
a Committee for the cultivation of friendly relations with all Evangelical 
Churches at home and abroad-” The correspondence, which took place 
in consequence of (his measure, brought in May of the next year (1843) 
to Edinburgh, to represent them in the Assembly, and to reiterate the de- 
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sire for fraternization, the representatives of several lo reign Churches, to¬ 
gether with those Irom tlie English ami Irish Presbyterians, who had ap¬ 
peared on some previous occasions, 

[Some interesting extracts were here rend from the 4th vol of the Life 
of Dr. Chalmers, illustrative of the Catholic feeling evinced hy various 
bodies of professing Christians on the ccasitm of the disruption of llie 
Scotch Church, and of proposals of concord and cooperation made by 
Dr. C.] 

As another step to the meeting at Liverpool, he instanced the great as¬ 
sembly, which took place in Edinburgh on the 13th July 1843, to cele¬ 
brate the bicentenary of the Westminister Assembly of Divines. It wua 
composed of delegates from all the Churches in Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and America, which concur in sentiment with that noble assembly. On 
that occasion Dr. Chalmers, who was hailed hy the meeting as “the great 
Apostle of Union/ 3 said, "For myself I can see no obstacle to ohr being 
fellow workers, and that to a great extent, for the objects of our common 
Christianity, And I rejoice to observe the growing prevalence and popu¬ 
larity of this sentiment/ 3 The last and crooning step however, to our 
Alliance, was the publication, at the instance of John Henderson, Esq. of 
Park, of a volume on “Christian Union. 33 This volume contained 'eight 
discourses by many of the most distinguished clergymen of different 
Churches which the age afforded:—Dr, Chalmers furnished the introduc¬ 
tory discourse; and says I)r. Hanna his Biographer, "It was from the 
Rev. I>r, King, one of Dr, Chalmers' 3 coadjutors in the preparation of this 
volume, that the proposal of a general conference emanated. With this 
proposal Dr. Chalmers cordially concurred, and his name was placed first 
in the list of requisionists.” The call which thus emanated to the 
Churches, was, ns he (Mr. M,) had already stated, gladly responded to 
by men of all Protestant denominations in Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in the United States of America ;* and the flame of Christ¬ 
ian love and union has continued to spread year by year, till it has reach¬ 
ed these far distant shores of India ; hence our meeting here this evening. 

In conclusion, added the speaker, my friends, I must entreat you to con- 
skier deeply the nature of the union wo have* traced, and to the promo¬ 
tion of which you so fully pledge yourselves in this resolution. It is gt 
union of spirit ; we must all be one here as Christ and the Father are one. 
We must individually be by a living faith united to Christ the Head of the 
body, the Church, Without this union our association here is altogether to 
us in vain. Bear in mind, it is a fruit of the blessed operation of the Holy 
Ghost, He cuts us off from the wild vine and engrafts us mto Christ the 
true vine, amt thus we become really one whether we are Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Lutherans, or Baptists, It is, besides, a 
union for Cooperation, We should take every opportunity that is af¬ 
forded Kts to pray together, to read and hear together, to communicate to 
gether* to labor in the advancement of religious and philanthropic objects 
together, and to exhort one another as we see the day approaching. Let 
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us Ihua he holers of one another's faith and holiness \ and so our hearts 
will he daily drawn out more and more in the right direction. It is further 
a union of incorporation. Not immediate and violent, but, first, us a 
breaking down of barriers, and removing of obstructions, a shaking of hands 
over our present walls of separation;—then a looking forward with a sure 
and certain hope to a complete, scriptural, Evangelical incorporation, at 
no distant period, when the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
doms oF God and of his Christ* When all the I>ord J s people are to see 
eye to eye—when they shall become one rod in Jehovah's hand—when 
Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim, The 
sooner we all cun meet on some such basis as that of our Alliance in one 
Catholic Universal Church the better, and for ever ley aside our particu¬ 
lar denominational names. Let us pray that all i ho existing difficulties 
in Iho way of this consummation, whether in the form of civil or ecclesias¬ 
tical usurpation, may soon be abolished and taken out of the way ! 

The motion, having been seconded by Major T. Ca^oy, was unani¬ 
mously agreed to* 

The Rev, J* M* Mitchell moved, “that it is peculiarly desirable that 
the union of all true Christians should be manifested by those who as 
missionaries from various Protestant societies labour among the heathen 
in India, thus removing the stumbling-block which causes them to think 
that Christians have many different religions, and strengthening the hands 
of missionaries themselves, by enabling them lo communicate freely to¬ 
gether upon*thc things concerning the kingdom of God, 

Mr* M* proceeded Mr, Chairman: The Resolution which I have the 
honour to move, speaks of a certain duty which it declares to be obliga¬ 
tory it mentions the parties on whom the duty is bindingand it 
assigns reasons for considering the duty one oi'peculiar obligati on* 

L The duty is that or rf manifesting the union of alt true Christians / 9 

The Resolution was drawn up by our much respected friend, the Sec* 
retary, and I have had no communication with him as to its meaning; 
but it k plain enough that, in framing it, he had in his eye the unity that 
already exists among ail the true followers of Christ. The Evangelical 
Alliance is often recommended as a method of promoting union—as a 
means of attaining something not yet attained, a means of reaching a 
higher degree of union that now exists. And all honour to the Alliance 
for what it has already accomplished in this important work s all honour 
to it for the still higher attainments on which its eye and heart are tM ! 
But, at the same time, let us never overlook the vital point to which our 
attention is directed by the Resolution—the oneness which was effected 
by a far higher hand, and which is not dependent on any “promoting” 
of ours. The Evangelical Alliance itself avows it to bo one of most 
sacred and cherished aims to manifest the unity which already exists— 
which existed before the Alliance existed—and which will continue to 
exist when the Evangelical Alliance., formally so called, shall have passed 
away,—merging as, after having done its work, we trust it will, in some¬ 
thing still purer, nobler^ and he&venlicr than itself, 
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u The unity that exists among a Ittrue Christian*,” Such language at. 
oncfl carries back our minds to the wonderful and glorious declarations af 
the word of God, 4r Ye are all one in Christ Jesus." ** In Him there fr* 
neither Greek nor Jew, nor Barbarian nor Scythian; neither bond nor 
free; neither male nor female , 33 The language carries us back into these 
words so overpowering in their solemnity, so melting in their Divine ten¬ 
derness, which have been this evening rcad^words spoken by our Lord 
and Saviour in the immediate prospect of his agony afrd death. * 'Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe in me 
through their word ; that they all may he one, as Thou Father, art m me, 
ami I in Thee that they also may be one in us ; that the world may be¬ 
lieve that thou hast. sent. me.” 

All believers then are onc^onc hi Christ? Jesus. To the mere eye of 
sense* there are immense diversities among them. There arc national 
diversities. They are English, Scotch, Irish: they are British, French 
ami German: they are European, Asiatic, American. And as such all of 
us have our national Teelings anti attachments, which, irV their own pfacc, 
are all very proper and praiseworthy, and arc dignified with the proud 
name of patriotism. And yet, what true follower of the Saviour but feels 
that when these things come in contact and collision with the demands of 
Christ, all this vaunted patriotism—all Lhese national preferences and pre¬ 
dilections- must waive their claim, and bend it* higher sympathies, and 
holier alliances* and more indissoluble ties! The time was when the sen¬ 
timent was uttered and cheerly responded to, that the French were fl the 
natural enemies 5 ’ of the British :—surety, a most atrocious sentiment and 
in flat contradiction to the plainest declarations of the word of God. No; 
every frenchman,—every foreigner—if he be a believer in Christ* is my 
brother : and him I must love willy a wanner attach men t than I cherish 
towards an unbelieving Briton. My patriotism, so called, must take care 
of itself in the best way it can ; but not tor a moment dare it oppose the 
paramount claims of my Christianity. 

What applies to national predilections and prejudices* applies equally 
to uur ecclesiastical diversities. Here, again, our divisions arc many; we 
p^ iSC0 ^ a ^ afl > Presbyterian, Independent* Wesleyan; we are Baptist 
wv ^ &do*baptist. And it is all natural—perhaps it is all right-that I 
should like those best who think as I do, and who feel as I do, on the 
matter in dispute; but here again the Sectarian feeling must be ready to 
merge in the Catholic—the mere ecclesiastical to fade away in the spin- 
u * ^ °r to the unconverted Presbyterian* the converted Presbyterian 
w a by *tia slight as gossamer, when compared with the eternal 

n uniting him to the converted Episcopalian or Independent- Who 
can doubt this ! Not the soul that is bom of God. It may not always 
Irame the proposition in correct words; but it will be true, w r hen fair¬ 
ly tested* to its own heavenly instincts. The spiritual brotherhood will 
vindicate its supreme authority against all opposing claims. Paramount, 
and uncontrolled by aught of earlhly origin—superior to the claim of 
nations* and denominations, - higher* holier and more enduring than 
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the lies ol even natural relationship, is spiritual brotherhood—outness m 
Uio Saviour-—oneness in the Father and the Son,—for even so do the 
words of our Blessed Master lend ns lo call zl. We talk of legal fictions; 
—is this brotherhood a fiction—a mere form of speech 1 Nay; it is a 
verity—-a fact—as real as lit at Love which has achieved it^enduring as 
the throne of Him, who "gathcreth together unto one all the children of 
God that arc scattered abroad,” 

Now this oneness must be proved; for Ihe world believes it not. The 
Resolution says it ought to be " manifested for alas l it has often been 
concealed. It must he remembered ; for it has sometimes been forgotten. 
It must ho assented and vindicated as the most sacred of all fraternities : 
for this has sometimes been denied. It must be ff manifested” says lliu 
Resolution; but the Resolution docs not say how. Il docs not tie down 
to any particular way. It does not even say that they who seek to mani¬ 
fest if, can best do so by joining the Evangelical Alliance, It is very 
true that we earnestly desire that the Alliance should prosper,—that its 
membership should largely increase; and possibly wc marvel that 
some dear brethren in Christ whom we had expected to join us, should 
still hold aloof. Nevertheless we should be guilty of that very sectari¬ 
anism which we emphatically condemn, if we held that only in thin way 
can Christian unity be made manifest; and wc never can forget that in 
every good work we are in fact associated with many Evangelical allies f 
who are not members of the l{ Evangelical Alliance. 31 

But be it declared and manifested by every believing man in some way 
-—and in every way winch he can conscientiously adopt,—Earnestly, un¬ 
flinchingly, persevering!y, lei the glorious truth be made patent, until 
the unwilling world—-aye and the unwilling Church (if any Church there 
be that deliberately ignores it) shall know there is a brotherhood in 
Christ Jesus that subordinates to itself all other brotherhoods, and makes 
the hearts of all the brethren beat in full, and sweet, and holy unison. 

% So much for the duty. On whom is it binding t The Resolution 
specifics Missionaries among the Heathen. As one Missionary to the 
Heathen I at once accept the statement. Necessity is laid upon us ; yea 
woe is us if we feel not the unity, and do not to the utmost of our power 
make it visible around us. And I rejoice to believe there is not a solita¬ 
ry missionary in Western India who will not heartily respond to the ap- 
pc al. We t oo—t h e hi is s I on a rk s*—a re o f di ffe rent mili o ns a n d di u rdhes 
—English, Scotch, Irish, American ami German—we arc Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents ; Baptists and Paedo-baptists; Lutherans 
and Calvinists ;—but beyond all; and above all, wc arc, or desire to be, 
Christians—brethren—the children of the same Father, the ransomed of 
one Redeemer, the sanctified of one common spirit, and heirs together of 
the same grace oflife. And it is a fact,—one of which certainly there is 
no cause to boast, but for which, in these days, there is reason to be 
thankful—that there docs actually exist so huge a measure of mutual 
con lid cnee and mutual co-operation among the Missionaries of Western 
India. There is a strengthening oi each other’s hands ; there is syjupa- 
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thy in efcch other’s sorrows ; there is, what some people might be pre - 
disposed to doubt, a sympathy in each other’s joys ; there is the feeling 
that the success of one is the success of all. May God grant that the 
Missionary labourers of Western India tie ever thus evangelically allied ! 

But do we limit the application to Missionaries! Or rather, let me ask 
who are Missionaries ! They to whom pertaineth the high honour of 
being specifically called and designated to Missionary work, are so; but, 
in addition to them, surely we have a great army of Missionaries, Is not 
the whole “Sacramental work of God’s elect, 35 a Missionary band! as¬ 
suredly it ought to be: and grievously far short does it fall of its high 
calling and its highest glory, if it is not. Who is a Missionary! Christ 
Himself was so ; he was “the Sent 11 of the Father. The Apostles were 
so: the noble army of Martyrs was so ; and every one of Christ’s redeem¬ 
ed has a mission,'—he is “sent** unto the world to hold forth the word of 
life; he is sent to shine in the world and to rebuke ami scatter the dark¬ 
ness. And pre-eminently in a Heathen land like this—in which “ our 
eye affeeteth our heart,”—in which hideous abominations, handed down 
from father to Son through countless years are continually forced upon 
our gaze—who feels not the call—the necessity—of testifying for Christ? 
When the question that w as asked of old by Moses is asked again,—but 
in far different circumstances and with a view to a far different service,— 
“who is on the Lord’s side? who?” will it be only “the children of 
Levi” that will gather themselves together to do the work of God T We 
believe not. 

We are all, then, Missionaries in a most true and important sense; end 
the obligation to manifest the unity of the children of God, rests on all of 
us. The more that we possess the true Missionary spirit the more shall 
we feel the weight of the obligation; and the more earnestly seek the ful¬ 
filment of the Redeemer’s w'ords, ** That they may be one in us, that the 
world tnay believe that Thou hast sent me. ” 

3. But our Resolution mentions two reasons m particular why Mis¬ 
sionaries, and all possessing a Missionary spirit, should strive to manifest 
the unity that exists among all true Christians. The evening is rapidly 
advancing and T must touch more tightly on this part of this subject than 
I could have wished. The Resolution first states that our mmnfolddiver¬ 
sities prove a stumbling block in the path of the Heathen—they lead them 
to think there are several Christianities among us. I fear the assertion is 
but too well grounded. Many arguments are adduced by the Heathen as 
objections to Christianity to which in their own hearts they attach no 
great importance: they arc urged rather with a view to puzzle and per¬ 
plex the Christian teacher that! on account of any real weight they me 
supposed to possess,—for it is an exceedingly common thing w ith Heath¬ 
en controversialists to seize the first effective weapon that presents itself 
and hurl it, at all hazards, against the Christian combatant. But this ar¬ 
gument does to some extent effect them: and if the different sections of 
the Christian Church in India will deliberately avoid co-operation w ith 
each other in good works, the effect on the Heathen mind will be very 
Third Series, Yol, ill. No, 9 27 
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melancholy, Mere diversities in outward forma—' ct & black gown or a 
white one”—do not, so far us my experience goes, tell very, powerfully on 
Native mind; but lhe better-educated are eagle-eyed to detect any 
breach of Christian charity among Churches or individuals; and if the 
different Christian bodies in India will go m far as to write stern and bitter 
things against each other, the mischief may he irretrievable. The Natives 
then as a body will come to believe what some evil*disposed men among 
them are now busily writing and striving to propagate, viz. that Christiani¬ 
ty is broken up into a hundred sects, all of which are eager to oppress and 
persecute each other but for the strong restraining hand of the civil power. 
I have seen within these few days past the argument supplied by the ex¬ 
istence of our Evangelical Alliance put to silence on this point and I trust 
put to shame, some of the most clamorous of the educated infidel party in 
Puna, who have recently attacked our holy religion with such gross un¬ 
fairness of argument and such concentrated bitterness of feeling, 

I really cannot, at this hour of the evening, venture to touch the second 
argument for unity, the advantages resulting from mutual counsel in the 
advancement of God’s work among the Heathen ; and now before silting 
down 1 shall add but R sentence or two on the point we have been consi¬ 
der? ng. 

This is the day of alliances-—alliances Evangelical and alliances anti- 
evangelical. We see an Infidel Alliance in Europe under the leadership 
of able men putting forth new efforts; we see something of an infidel alii- 
anee mWestern India around ourselves. We have political alliances and 
social alliances of all kinds. Above nil we see Home with renovated 
powers, concentrating her forces, and moving on in firm phalanx ns to a 
final struggle and a final struggle we believe it is \ We must have more 
and move of alliances of Evangelic Protestants. We unfurl the old Refor¬ 
mation banner: and Lutherans and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Presby¬ 
terians can.surely rally around that. This is not the day to be spliltfag 
metaphysical hairs, or quartering them, as good men have loo often done, 
on points of secondary, or tertiary, importances. This is no day for me 
to be rigidly Presbyterian after the straitest sect of our religion, and 
vehement in my denunciations of Episcopal polity; nor it. is a day far the 
Episcopalian to whom the Gospel is dear, to coquet with Tractariankm 
and boast of being “an evangelical high-churchman.” We can adjourn 
the settlement of involved questions of Church order, until happier days ; 
and even on questions of doctrine, we must labour more and more with 
that large-minded, and large-hearted man, Chalmers, (large-minded, I 
1 relieve, mainly because so large hearted) to “ express God’s own truths 
in God’s own language/* and look for points of unity among Christians 
rather than points of division. Our movements must be not divergent, hut 
convergent. Oneness of feeling will be helpful towards oneness of senti¬ 
ment. Let us even now feel with heart responsive to heart; and with the 
blessing of Him who exhorteth arid enableth us to be am, we shall ere 
long in all things necessary, see eye to eye. Which may God of His mercy 
grant, and to Him shall he all the glory \ 
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The motion having been seconded by Superintending Surgeon Edu ards, 

was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev, W, Clarkson 1 moved, "That the members of this Alliance, 
hereby express their heartfelt sympathies with their Brethren in Christ, 
who are railed to suffer persecution in many part# of Europe, for their 
adherence to Evangelical Truth. They also at the same time record 
their strongest indignation at the unchristian principles on which such 
persecution is conducted, and especially utter their protest against the 
Papal system, whence these principles emanate, and by which they are 
maintained.** 

Before I remark s id Mr, Clarkson in supporting the motion,* on this 
resolution, let me say with reference to the sentiments expressed by my 
dear Brother Mr. Mitchell, that the Mission with winch I am identified 
[in common with all others in the West of India] has for the last quarter 
of a Century richly realized the benefit of Christian Union. I testify 
with gratitude that my mission although conducted by Congrega¬ 
tion alists or Independent Missionaries, yet has always engaged the 
sympathies and received substantial pecuniary aid from the Christians 
of all denominations in the Bombay Presidency — who have shewn 
themsehes therein desirous of advancing the Kingdom of Christ irres¬ 
pectively of name and denomination, and this practical mode of mani¬ 
festing union is of all others most valuable. Therein I imagine we enjov 
*«i advantage over the Mater presidencies, where I am informed the "high 
Church** feeling has considerably diminished the local resources of our 
Congregal ional Missionaries. 

The Resolution is one of sympathy with the persecuted. Whilst we* 
in Puna are, so to speak, luxuriating in our spiritual privileges, enjoying 
full liberty of religious exercises, able to assemble together* whenever 
and wherever wo like, Our dear brethren and sisters in Christ, in seve¬ 
ral parts of the Continent, and especially in the Papal dominions, are 
restrained in every way. Let but a few pious souls under the influence 
of that grand truth which darted into Luther’s soul as he crawled up the 
steps of St. Peter’s at Rome, meet together to read ami pray, and they 
are immediately watched by the Civil authorities, their meetings are 
broken up, and their persons lodged In prison. Look at the case to which 
this motion has special reference-—that of the Madiais in Florence. 
What was their crime 1 Separation from Rome—and the possession of a 
Bible. During tliE short period wherein religious liberty prevailed at 
Flort n !e they had publicly partaken of the Lord’s supper^and now what 
is their treatment ! In the light of day, in the niiiLeenth century,—w r hen 
newspapers are ready to trumpet the derision to the world, does a Judge 
dare to pass a sentence on unoffending subjects of the state, adapted only 
to the crime of pardoned felons. Both ure condemned to hard lib our as 

■* This address is here given ;is Li would have been delivered had lime allowed. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, Mr. Clark sou omitted, in speaking, to touch upon \hv 
second paragraph of the Resolution. 
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galley slELT«s.*“lt would seem as though the judgment were designed to 
falsify the popular ideas, that Home has become or is becoming libera],— 
that science, has poured its rays over her dark hilts, and the civilization 
of this century has modified her principles and re-modelled her practice. 

We arc called to sympathize with the sufferers. Christ has endowed us 
with sympathies. Let us exercise them.—When one member suffers, all 
the others suffer likewise. Let us bear them now on our hearts before 
God—and remember them in our devotions, private and pubiic4 Hut let 
us turn the tide of our feelings back on the authors of these sufferings, 
—not indeed on the individual authors who are our follow men—but on 
the principles by which those individuals are actuated. These arc they 
who kill the saints and think they do God service. 

The resolution not only calls on us to sympathize with the sufferers, but 
bids us express our indignation at the principles on which the persecution 
itself is conducted.—What are those principles 1 One is, the denial of 
fAe rigftf of private judgment —in opposition to the second article of the 
basis of the Evangelical Alliance. 

We demand in the name of God and of the liberties wherewith He has 
endowed man and the responsibilities to which He has subjected him, that 
mao shall read and interpret the Scriptures according to his own responsi¬ 
ble judgment “--and shall bo free to act according to the convictions of his 
own conscience. 

Rome says—no, be shall thiok and believe and act only as the Church 
shall appoint. In other words, individuality is to be merged in the 
Church, and free responsibility to God is to be supplanted by chained 
superstitious subjection to an Ecclesiastical system. We disdain the 
principle—we are indignant at its enunciation—we repudiate its carrying 
out. 

But another principle which lies at the basis of religious persecution is 
an equally false and wicked one, viz. that errors of judgment or practice 
affecting man's standing before his Omniscient Judge, and not his position 
as a member of civil society, are to be punished by civil penalties;—that 
the body is to be tortured for the errors of the soul;—that when one 
departs from the standard of a church’s creed or violates in practice its 
preceptive formulas, he »s to be reputed a religious felon and to suffer a 
felon's doom. 

Abhorred likewise be this principle! If the standard established be 
human, and the dogmas of religious practice also of human authority,— 
who art Ihou, we ask, who darest to punish (by fellow man, for breaking 
the commandments of man, in a sphere of obligation where there is only 
one Lord who may exact, and all are equally servants? If on the con¬ 
trary, the doctrines ami precepts which are said to be infringed—are of 
God, who art thou, wc still say, that darest to use (he prerogative of 
God, and aflectost to wield the thunderbolts of Heaven?—Who art thou, 
O man, that lakest vengeance in a case w here God alone is wronged, and 
where God alone has a right to vindicate the wrongT Vengeance for 
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strictly religious crime belongefh alone to Kim who is the Giver of Law, 
Sovereign of consciences, and the Searcher of hearts not to our fellow - 
men. 

The resolution, further, utters a protest against the system whence 
“ these principles emanate and by which they are maintained.” 

The principle of religious persecution emanates from Rome—or if it ex¬ 
isted prior to the age of Papal Rome, with reference to Christianity, which 
We fear it did,—yet Rome 1ms claimed it as her own—has uttered it with 
authority—given it breadth and depth—preached it—prayed about it,— 
sanctioned it—rejoiced over it, gloried and trumphed in it.—It has reduced 
it to form and fashion and system—embodied it-—given it a lodgment— 
nay enthroned it. It is the essential element of all its institutions,—nay, 
many of its institutions owe their existence only to this principle. 

Perhaps two-thirds of Rome’s complicated agency direct or indirect are 
maintained to carry out religious persecution. To accomplish this end, it 
invades the ears of willing princes and moves the passions of infuriated 
mobs. Its encyclical epistles, its Bulls, its medals, its extensive corres¬ 
pondence, its espionage—what originates and sustains them ! Religious 
persecution Were not Rome to persecute, she would cease to l>e Rome. 
Two thirds of her glory would depart. 

We are called to utter our protest against this system. We do so will¬ 
ingly, carries I ly, yet sorrow fully—as long as the world lieth in wickedness, 
so long are the godly called to witness against that wickedness ; and in 
like manner a? long ns Romanism exists, so long arc Christians called to 
protest against it,—before the God who reigns in heaven—who loveth 
Truth and Righteousness, and before man whom this protest may warn 
and save—we do then now protest against Rome :—whilst we love and 
pity and pray for those who are connected with that system, we abhor the 
system itself —wo bear towards il the concentred hatred of which God has 
made our nature capable,—as the foulest form of evil under which this 
creation has ever groaned and travailed. 

Rome is in all her developments increasing!)'seen to be possessed of the 
characteristic which Scripture applies to her— mvstetiy; that is according 
to the Scriptural use of that term,—not a thing inexplicable—obsirusc— 
difficult of comprehension, but unkrufwn —shut up—unrevealed. In lb ip 
sense she is mvktery ' she is never known, although ever and anon during 
eleven centuries she is becoming known. Tipi veil ia occasionally snatch¬ 
ed aside by an uiicontroltable Providence, and wo In her what we 

knew not before. 

For instance what imagination had ever conceived of the infernal cruel¬ 
ty of Rome, until infuriated men had smitten open the gates of the luqui- 
si lion and laid bare the secrets of its chambers I She was the mystery of 
cruelty. We know it now in part ami men are forced to see however un¬ 
willingly in her whose gorgeousaess dazzles and whose enchantments be¬ 
wilder, 4t The woman drunken with the blood of the jainfa and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Again, what wanton thought had ever 
sketched out the abominations oflicentiousne.^ which characterized her 
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monastic institutions, her nunneries, her confessionals, her episcopate#™ 
and priestly circles 1 But that Mystery is becoming more and more re¬ 
vealed as the Mystery of licentious ness*—literally as well m figuratively 
4< making drunk with the wine of her fornications/ 5 Witness the evidence 
on the trial of Achiili which has thrown at least cine ray of light on the dark 
complicated deeds of the Papal ecclesiastical system. 

Again she is mystery with regard to her Blandis Amen ts. This is the 
worst feature of the case,—that she is what she is and yet can blind men’s 
eyes so as to make them see her as the is not. Her J s is the true enchan¬ 
tress wand. She makes her enemies admire her. Her a worn foes are 
•mute before her—and in some places even Protestantism is too rude a 
weapon wherewith to assail Borne, Men are spell-bound in her presence, 
and they know not why or how. They have raised a weapon to smite, but 
their hands become palsied and the weapon falls. 

Kings will go out to attack her, and, lo, they embrace her and drink of 
her pleasant wines; political systems framed and modelled in very op¬ 
position to her, seek to soothen her, and pander to her wishes. Statesmen 
fear to legislate agnt'iisf her; and when they do so, urged by the voices of 
indignant people, they nullify their own laws by the tremulous mode of 
their enactment, and the vaccilating way of carrying them out. All the 
arrows aimed at this Leviathan are blunted. Even sections of Churches 
whose articles, creed and liturgy are framed not only in opposition to, 
but subversive of her principles, and claims, pay her deference, and 
stand in awe of her. 

Nations are drunk with the cup of her enchantment ami know it not. 

She is Mystery. It might seem arrogance to say it.—Yet this ia not 
a day for sentimental horror of speaking out. The British Parliament 
does not know Rome —Only a small portion of the British nation knows 
it, and that portion only in part. The British press as a whole does not 
know Home. To all she is mystery ;—the unknown one. 

There are two reasons why she is Mvstkhy, —One is what we have 
already referred to,- she can mot be known—she is too deep to bo es> 
ploredtoo intricate to be tracked out;—tno disguised to be detected, 
another reason is, men will not know her.—They do not choose to know 
her.—They are wilfully blind. Thy read of her past history in vain 
they hear of her present actual, doings in vain;—they will not believe 
Rome’s own statementthey do not credit her own records.—All her 

characteristics are written in*bIood, and they proclaim her tolerant. _All 

her records arc filthy, and they believe her pure. At the very time when 
■ he Is laying claim to all nations and kindreds and tongues—they declare 
her unambitious and contented with her seven Hills—and though she may 
be about to shake terribly her enemies with the arm of persecution, they 
flatter themselves she is tolerant and kind ! 

We say again, and again* Rome is Mystery— unknown to the world at 
large to Churches as Churches—but distinguished by all those who have 
not the mark of the beast, But this Mystery shall be revealed— and 
when it is reveated—it will be destroyed. Those who now give power and 
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help to the beast shall hate her and make her desolate and naked and 
shall eat her flesh and burn it with lire. 

Against this Mystic Babylon, then, we this evening take up our Protest 
—we sign under the handwriting of Luther, Calvin, Zuingle and all the 
Evangelical Reformers. 

In the name of Religious Liberty, violated in all her institutes, and over¬ 
borne by all her cruelties.—In the name of Religions Truths which she has 
falsified by creed and practice. 

In the name of Religions Purity y which she violates by her rtdehacy 
and her confessionals .—In the Name of The Lord God Omnipotent whose 
names ami lilies she assumes and in whose place, with awful impiety, she 
has dared to scat lierself. 

In the Name of Otir Sovereign Christ,the head of the only Spiritual Ca¬ 
tholic Church—whose authority she has usurped and whose holy preroga¬ 
tives, titles and offices she has appropriated—We utter our Protest against 
Rome—God speed that protest, and vindicate the cause of protestantisnn 

Captain Hekhy Willoughby, Pay-Master, N. D,, having briefly se¬ 
conded the Resolution, the Rev. G. L. Fenton rose to support it, and 
took occasion to Tend a letter from Henry J. Day, Esq,, Lieutenant Bom¬ 
bay 19th Native Infantry, bite Secretary of the Protestant Jtllia.nte j giving 
some account of that Association recently-organized under llie leadership 
of the pious and patriotic Earl of Shaftesbury. In this letter, the Protest- 
ant Alliance was designated as the f( Evangelical Alliitnce in Motion, 1 * 
Mr. Fenton thus concluded :—‘“That excellent woman, M. Rosa Minimi, 
writing to her husband from prison after their condemnation, said— 
£ We have been together in the Battle of Ihe Great King. 7 * We too, dear 
friends, are soldiers of the Great King, and it is meet that we sympa¬ 
thise with our comrades in distress. We too are enlisted under the banner 
ul the Cross,and we must, be prepared to endure hardness ns good soldiers 
of Christ Jesus. The signs of coming conflict—are thickening around us. 
The Battle nf ihe Great King is begun :—Lhe battle of Truth with Fales- 
hood—the battle uf Liberty with Oppression—the battle of enlightened 
Private Judgment with Ecclesiastical Dictation—'Thu <* bailie of the Re¬ 
formation (‘AS Bishop Wilson has said) is being fought over again—not to 
decided (it may be) before the great Day of the Battle of Armageddon. 7 * 

Mr. Fenton then concluded the meeting with the Loro’s Prayer and 
ihe Apostolical Benediction. 


III.—Tjie utter depravity of human nature in consequence 
of tun Fall. Bv the Rev. James Mitchell.* 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unchan? not one." —Job, xvi, 4. 
It is somewhat wonderful, that with so many high pretensions to know¬ 
ledge and science, men, even in llm age, are so generally ignorant of fhem- 

* Discourse before die Puna members and friends of the Western J in 11a Organa a lion 
of ihe Evangelical Alliance, “53 th June. 1802. 
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Reives, and disagree in the account they give of their own origin, their 
present state, and their future destiny ! One man, possessed of much 
worldly wisdom, will tell you of the goodness of his heart ;—will declare 
that though he does not at all times do what is right, he means no ill, and 
is animated hy no had principle; that the original bias of his nature is 
good; that he came into the world innocent and pure, just as man at Bret 
sprung from the creating hand of God. If in mature age he has deviated 
at all from the ways of virtue, he is certain that he is himself not so much 
to blame as those around him, and with whom he has unavoidably had 
intercourse, that his wanderings are more the effect of example than of 
native perversity, that had he been left to himself, or brought up in asso¬ 
ciation with more congenial spirits, he would have reflected every ex¬ 
cellency;—that all his defficiencies are to be ascribed to imitation. He 
conceives it an entire misrepresentation—a libel on our moral constitution, 
to say, that there is any bent in our minds to evil—to depart from the 
living God. Hence though he may admit that men stand in need of a 
reformation, he sees no necessity for a regeneration—that though they 
may requite, as it were, a whitewashing and cleansing, they can do very 
well without a re-edification j—lhat though a palace defaced, they are 
not a ruin; that although a machine deranged in its operations, they 
only require a little regulating so that all the energies of their inner man 
may have a harmonious operation. 

Another wise man, or philosopher cannot admit this self-laudation. 
He thinks that man is bad—radically bad, that he has always been so— 
that there is a kind of natural necessity for evilthat mind and matter 
can never come into close contact without the former being the subject 
of blindness, and evil passions. He can think of restraint to our nature 
—of a binding, and destroying of the mental powers, and bodily energies, 
as a mode—the only effectual one in fact, of keeping men in the right 
way. Penances and pilgrimages, macerations and flagellations are his 
only panacea lor the ill of our nature. He would treat us, as he would 
so many wild beasts coercively. He thinks us made by God just what we 
are;—filled with all deceit and injustice, all wrath and hypocrisy* God 
ii with him the author and promoter of evil. 

We can coincide with neither of these opinions. We have sufficient 
ground, as we think, in the deductions of reason, and in the declarations of 
Scripture, to conclude that man was at first good, but is now bad; that 
the ctowii of excellency, and purity has fallen from his head ; that he is, 
in short, depraved—fallen from the high estate in which God had placed 
him ; that he has become untrue to conscience the original law of his Datura; 
—that be now repels what he should attract, and attracts what ha should 
repel; that he must then undergo a radical change before he can.properiy 
perform the objects of his creation, the glorifying and enjoying of God; 
that, in short, according to the fourth Article of the Basis of the Evange¬ 
lical Alliance, there is an **utter depravity of human nature in conse¬ 
quence of the fall, 53 which we propose as the subject of o«r farther medi¬ 
tation at present. 
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Whilst we hold these views of man's moral state, we are not to be un¬ 
derstood aa conceiving that he ia physically different from what he was at 
Ar s t—from what the Father of mercies constituted hira. His bodily 
members and powers of mind are neither more nor less in number than 
they were—they are still lilted for their various functions— he is still si 
man, possessed of his rightful humanity—he is consequently as respoO’ 
sible to his judge, His Lord and master, ns ever lie was, though now 
wicked—though he calls evil good, and good evil; though he puts dark¬ 
ness for light, and light for darkness—bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter* 

Before entering more fully into the discussion and establishment of the 
important article of faith, above announced, we shall shortly define the 
terms in which it is couched* And, first, —“Human Nature.” We are 
in the habit of speaking of man's material, mental, and moral constitutions, 
which together, in the general or enlarged sense, compose his nature. 
These parts have, as far as we can see, no necessary connexion. The 
material may be, yea often is, in disorder, as in certain diseases, whilst 
the menial is sound and vigorous, and, vice versa; so they may both he 
fitted for all the operations they were intended to perform—as the natural 
in madness, and the mental in the maimed,—whilst the moral is incapable 
of the least proper exertion—whilst it violates every requirement of rec¬ 
titude, every law to which it should be subject. This general meaning 
of the word is not the one before us;—neither by the word “nature” here 
do we mean, as it is made to do by some authors, a distinct, independent 
thinking, and acting being;—in fact, an infidel substitution for God* We 
mean by the word, certain properties, capabilities, and adaptations, to¬ 
gether with a substratum in which these reside. The intellectual and moral 
properties of man, have their place entirely in his mind, and arc manifest¬ 
ed by certain of its feelings, emotions, and actings. This is the idea of 
the term “ nature” in our article. It is, then, that particular direction, 
which God gave to the mind of man, at his creation, in regard to his duty 
p erso n ally and r el at i v e 1 y. 

The term we shall next mention is “Depravity.” Should the nature be 
changed;—should its perceptions of duty and iti modes of acting become 
derangedshould j especially the.direct inn of its desires and pursuits, 
become different from what God intended, then the nature is vitiated, 
corrupted, depraved—*it does not fulfil the intentions of Heaven* 

The term we mention, in the third place, is “ utter” —the utter deprav¬ 
ity of nature—as we consider depravity the same as unsuitability in the 
mind for its original destination, in whatever way that unsuitability has 
been induced, and in whatever it may consist* Utter depravity is then 
patent when this unsuitability affects the whole moral state, and opera¬ 
tions of the #oul- The mind may not be entirely useless for every pur¬ 
pose,—it may even answer some good ends, and yet be wholly corrupted, 
or utterly depraved* Besides it may be depraved, and wholly so, and yet 
not depraved, or corrupted up to the highest degree of which it is capable 
An entirely depraved mind, we beg you carefully to understand, may ex- 
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hibit many good acts—many detached virtuous operations* These may 
still be the indications of a conscience, as the voice of God—the vicege¬ 
rent of the Almighty* denouncing gross violations of propriety, and ren¬ 
dering the man miserable by its loud denunciations of wrath ;—there may 
be still much amiability of disposition; much benevolence of feeling; 
much correctness of acting; much form of godliness, yet an utter depra¬ 
vity. A man may think, yea, with Paid assert, that with regard to the 
requisitions of the law he is blameless, and yet be fully depraved; or be 
may, like the young imm in the Gospel, say with regard to the literal re¬ 
quirements o! the Decalogue, that all these things he has performed, yet 
have entirely violated the Divine law, and in every point come short of 
his duty. The matter of his acting may be good,, whilst the mode is 
vicious. You thus perceive what wc understand by an iL utter depravity.” 
We do not require to say anything regarding the word Full ”'—ye all at 
onec can recognise the reference and the idea. 

Having now defined and fixed the meaning of our terms, we shall pro- 
cecd to the proof of the solemn fact announced in this article of our basis, 
or the very humbling doclrine—thal man is utterly vile before God. Our 
proof shall be drawn from reason, or the observation* of the works of God 
around us; and from the word of God before us,—or in that from the 
volumes of natural and revealed religion. 

J.—Let ns then hear reason’s voice on the subject. 

1st. We here find proof of our doctrine in the state of the mini! itself. 
Reason tells us that the first of all duties in a reasonable creature is love 
to, and reverence for, those who are excellent in themselves, and bounti¬ 
ful to us. Now where are excellencies and goodness to be found in the 
degree in winch they arc found in our God, our Heavenly Father? He is 
infinite in these qualities. The original destination of man must then 
have heen solely, or chiefly to love and serve Ids Maker, to love him with 
a pure heart fervently ; to love him constantly; to love him for himself; 
to confide in him w ithout suspicion; to feel towards him spontaneously all 
the emotions of dear children,—to rejoice in his character and dispensa¬ 
tions ; to esteem all his commands concerning all tilings right; to follow 
undeviatingly the path which he had pointed out. 

Who, laying his hand on his breast can say that he has fulfilled this 
reasonable—this original law 1 How many men know not God at all, so 
cannot love him 1 How many more, when they might know him, wilfully 
neglected the means of making such an acquisition! And, still farther, 
how many are conscious to themselves that when enjoying the full and 
clear revelation of God’s character, they have no passion for its study! 
They love, and peruse with more diligence, and regard, works treating of 
mere human activities and literature, than they do those which unfold the 
wisdom, and the goodness of their Maker. What a strong proof heuec 
arises, in the experience of every man, that be has not, and cannot fulfill 
his original destiny ! His will is opposed to right—to God. He even 
*ays to this august Being, depart from me. He here evidently loves 
darkness, rather than light—is depraved —devoid of proper affection. 
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Further, reason tells us that an uncorrupted mind must he an informed 
mind—must l)e in a position to know instinctively, and to perform unhes- 
itatingly, iis duty. Everv coni petent &er vant has these pre -requisites. 
Now, that this is not the rase with man naturally, is seen in the machinery 
which is required in all cases to he put in operation to instruct him in the 
nature and laws of God, A direful, and universal ignorance prevails on 
these points j—hence, when left to themselves, even philosophers disagree 
on the most essential tmths* They make Gods many, and Lords many ; 
—-they promulgate the most discordant systems of legislature, and moral¬ 
ity, We thus see a depravity, not in this and the other individual, hut 
in every individual—not in this or the other nation, hut in all nations un¬ 
der heaven. A right state of human nature would have all necessary in¬ 
struction on the above points instinctively. Such is not the case with man 
now:—he is home as the wild-ass’s colt—ignorant j yea, ignorant of what 
it is essential for him to know,-—what God as a good, and benevolent Be¬ 
ing must have impressed on him at first. 

Again, reason tails us that a proper mind must he one progressive in all 
excellency. The evil,-—the depraved state of the mind, is then obvious in 
the fact that even when it has been well instructed, it has a tendency to 
let go what it has got. But for diligent and constant instruction, the most 
enlightened nations on earth would soon sink into barbarism. Hence,how 
much fallen from their former excellence, and intelligence are Assyria 
and Egypt, Greece and Rome, and even the people among whom we 
dwelt! What thus takes place in countries, does also often lake place in 
regard to individuals;—by inattention-—men often lose what they have 
got. That there is this disposition in man, when left to himself, to retro¬ 
grade, rather lhan advance—to lose what he has rather than to stand fast 
in the good, and well-pleasing to which he may have attained, is peculiar¬ 
ly confirmatory of our proposition. The downward tendency—the pro¬ 
pensity to deteriorate—this, as it may be called, moral centrifugal force 
renders man unlit for God and his services, for his original destination. 
He is now in the system of the Divine economy, notan orderly and a re¬ 
gularly revolving planet, but an erratic and ungovernable comet,—a 
wandering star to whom, if mercy prevent not, is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever* It would evidently have been opposed to the wis¬ 
dom, and goodness of Jehovah to have made such an unsuitable being as 
man now is, lir>r the duties, who might even be learning, and yet not able, 
from some defect in his meant* or mode of procedure, to attain to the 
Lnovvtedge of the truth. 

This alienated, ignorant, revolting and deteriorating slate of mind is 
surely a painfully evident proof of man's depravity. But stilt it, may be 
said, that reason, though it teaches here a corruption, or depravity, falls 
short of pointing out an entire degree of it. Now, then, vve must, recur to 
our definition of utter depravity. There may be much real goodness, yet 
an utter wickedness,—to say otherwise is not reasonable,—it must arise 
from overlooking the necessary nature, and law of God. He is, and must 
be of purer eyes than 1o behold iniquity. In his sight a single net of neg- 
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lect or offence is a violation of law,—is a renouncement of allegiance,— 
is a lapsing from a state of friendship, to one of enmity. The man has in 
such a case lost his rectitude, and innocence* Instead then of loving God, 
he must dread and fear him. This fact is firmly but horribly illustrated 
in the Bible account of the fall of man No sooner had Adam dona 
wrong—offended in one point, in what most men would call a small point, 
than his mind resiled from God* Instead of seeking as formerly, his face, 
and delighting in his presence, he hid himself among the trees of the 
garden! There is no medium here; we must either love God or hate him, 
be for him, or against him ; go wholly right or wholly perverted, corrupt™ 
ed. Even in human Legislation a man cannot be a criminal and a just 
man at one and the same time ;—as long as he is under guilt, lias not ex¬ 
piated his offence, he is an utter criminal,—the law, and the ministers of 
it, frown upon him. Were he to say, I am only half and half a criminal, 
because I have not violated all, or many of the injunctions of Government 
he w ould be laughed to scorn. So to be half-and-half depraved,—to love 
God with one half of the mind, and hate him with the other, is the height 
of absurdity. When a man loves at all* a sound philosophy Lolls us, he 
loves with his entire mind, and when he bates, he does so wilhout retain™ 
ing a particle of affection:— 1 The mind in all its exercises acts as a whole. 
Yea, what we call powers of mind are just the rnind itself in certain 
states. So, as long as the mind does not love God, it is in a state entire¬ 
ly opposite to that, opposed to its original destination,—entirely corrupt¬ 
ed, and depraved,—unfit for God, and unfit for heaven. 

Though it must, then, be evident, even from the natural reason of man, 
that he is now entirely depraved, it may be said, that from nothing here 
advanced does it appear that this depravity is original, is propagated with 
the species, or is born into the world along with us, which is suggested by 
the reference in our proposition to the/ali,—-the lapse from rectitude of 
the first man. It may be alleged that it is induced on our nature at some 
subsequent period* Yea, reason hay said, in its blunderiugs, that man is 
pure in his origin, and corrupted afterwards* Now, a little investigation 
will ehew that man's perversity and ignorance are natal,—are with him as 
soon as he breathes the breath of life. The most careful training has fail¬ 
ed to eradicate evil propensities, or to prevent their manifestation; they 
have shewn themselves as naturally in the child who has been the off¬ 
spring of pious parents, who has been most sedulously guarded from evil 
contamination, as they have done in others who have had no such care 
taken of them. They seem as indigenous to our nature, as does cruelty, 
or rapine to the nature of the wild beasts of the forest. Man does, in all 
caaes as certainly sin, as does the lion, or the tiger tear its prey. Every 
one that has had anything to do with the training of children, knows, and 
bewails the fact, that the first indications they give of spontaneous acting, 
are in a wrong direction. They require even then to be kept in as it were, 
by bit, and bridle,—they require from the first buddings of reason the 
word of rebuke, and the rod of correction. These are facts unopposed, 
and uncontradicted by any well established conflicting ones. The proof. 
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then, from nature, of original depravity, seems as perfect as could well be 
desired, as that of depravity itself* Reason says we arc born vile,—en¬ 
tirely and originally so l 

Sndly. There is still another class of proofs from reason to the same dis¬ 
tressing doctrine at which we shall shortly glance* We find it in the fact 
that all men from the youngest to the most advanced in years, are called to 
Buffer,—none however innocent in the sight of man are here exempted,—it 
is a warfare in which there is no discharge,—disease and death reign over 
all* They not only seize on the man of hoary hairs, who we may conceive 
has at some time, or in some way during the events of a long life, strayed 
from the right pathbut, sad ! they spare not the youth who is the glory 
and hope of his family, the pride of his parents, and the joy of their 
hearts. They, 0 horrible f dare to prey voraciously on the infant who has 
just drawn its first breath, and who has never yet opened its eyes in the 
light of day* Will it he said that these occurrences of affection and dis¬ 
tress, are not penal—that they are not of the nature of punishment,—or 
do not indicate perversity and sin; that they are the mere result of natu¬ 
ral laws 1 laws having nothing in them corrective, or vindictive. Now, 
this would be at once to shock all our ideas of justice, and benevolence. 
But God is possessed of these, and must be so, in an infinite degree, 
otherwise he is not the perfect and excellent being, reason declares he is ; 
—we could easily conceive him to he better than he would thus really be t 
He must have made, in this case, reasoning, and intelligent beings merely 
to grieve and distress them. He must then be malevolent, taking a plea¬ 
sure in pains for itself* All this is evidently impossible—would be 
Devilish, instead of God like;—the judge of all Ihe earth must do right- 
—The principles of justice and benevolence he has implanted in men,— 
which tend to their good and prosperity, must be pleasing in his own eyes 
as the Creator,—must be according to his nature—must harmonize with 
all, and everyone of His arrangements. Even we, in the exercise of a 
proper judgment, do not inflict pain on rational beings but as a punish¬ 
ment, or a corrective; and surely we cannot think of God, who has given 
ua our minds, and who enables us to exercise our reason doing so either* 
The distresses and afflictions of whatever kind we endure, are then 
punishments, intended to shew forth God’s indignation against transgres¬ 
sion and to turn the sinner to repentance, to lead him to consider his ways 
and to lie low before his God.—As Death is universal it proves that sin 
is so too,—and as disease invades the youngest of our race, it proves that 
sin is original, is in our very nature j— as the moral, and the correct suffer 
as well as the bad, it shews that there is none righteous in the sight of 
Heaven ; yea, that as the punishment reaches to the whole man,—to the 
body and soul,—to the desolation of the one, and the excruciation of the 
other,—to the judgment and affections,—to the memory of the past, as 
well as the experience of the present,—to the sight of the eye, as well as 
the hearing of the ear, we are taught that there is a whole, an entire cor¬ 
ruption, and defilement. Punishment is the consequence of guilt; guilt 
the consei] nonce of transgression; transgression a as we have seen, the 
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consequence of in finality—perversion* or impurity,—in short, of a wrong 
or corrupted slate of mincb Let our distresses teach us then our state, 
and lead us to humble ourselves before God our Heavenly Father—to cry 
out, unclean, unclean,—God be merciful to us, for we are vile I We are 
altogether an unclean thing. 

It may be here objected that the lower animals suffer as well as man, 
yet no one will say that this fact is a proof of sinfulness in them* or of the 
want of benevolence in God. We are to bear in mind that they are not 
subjects of moral Government;—thnt they suffer from a mere law of their 
nature\—that they were made for the use of man,—that in, and from 
them, he might see the wisdom and power of his Maker, and be helped in 
his operations. And the fact that they feed on each other, is the mode 
God has adopted to accomplish a wise and beneficent arrangement,™ 
their own sustenance and the proper balancing of the various species. 
But for this, inconvenience and disorder would soon he introduced into 
the world. By their pain, they are neither instructed nor condemned ;— 
it is to them no punishment, as their happiness is no reward;—it is no 
moral training or inconvenience—they were produced for a certain pur- 
pose, and they return to their original dust, when that is served. It is to 
be further observed that animals, when they prey on each other receive 
pleasure in fact, and w hen they thus die end their sufferings in the quickest 
and most effectual way. 

The suffering that the lower animals undergo from the hand of man is 
quite another matter, and where wantonly influenced, is his sin, and must 
be accounted for by him. Everything in nature when left to itself, 
declares wisdom and goodness in the Creator, but everything is con¬ 
taminated, and perverted by the touch of fallen man. He abuses the 
creatures of God, and makes them not merely the ministers of his lawful 
pleasures, but of his vain amusements. We can then rind nothing in their 
sufferings militating against our doctrine. Should we think of the hostili¬ 
ty of the lower animals to man, however, which is so manifest, we may 
consider it just as another indication ol man's sinfulness, that he is not 
what God made him, or intended him to be,™that God U angry with him. 
They are his enemies, because he is God*s ; they have rebelled against 
him, and often distress him, because he has cast off his subjection to the 
Father of mercies; they have a natural antipathy to him, because he has 
a natural enmity to God; they are instruments in avenging God’s quarrels 
*—in declaring the doctrine we now inquire into. 

II. Having thus shewn from the arrangements of nature, and Provi¬ 
dence, that man is not, and cannot be as God made him-—that he is in 
fact opposed to God, and God to him,—that he is nnsuited to accomplish 
his original end, and is so corrupted entirely and totally, we would now, 
still further, to confirm this doctrine, proceed to notice, on this subject, 
the announcements of the more sure word of Prophecy—the volume of 
Mcvelation. Here we have indeed, the light shining as in a dark place— 
here there is no uncertainty* or doubt to be felt about the matter. The 
corruption of man is in its pages, communicated with the clearness of a 
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sun-beam. We are informed that Hod at first created man, in His own 
image,—m knowledge, righteousness, ami holinessin his own mural 
1 ikcncss. That man was consequently happy—free from di aease and death, 
—had constant and shining intercourse, and communion with Jehovah 
—tired in peace and harmony with, and was feared and respected by all 
his fellow creatures. But in this blissful state lie did nofrremain—this 
crown of innocence and dignity soon fell from his head. He transgressed 
the gracious law of his Maker;—he ate of the fruit of “that forbidden 
tree, whose moral taste brought death into the world, and all our woes m / ? 
—he believed Satan rather than God ;—he aspired to knowledge by an 
illegal path, and, as was most just, missed it, and ruined himself; and as 
he was the head and co'enant representative of his race, he involved them 
in the same ruin, " They sinned, and fell with him, in his first trans¬ 
gression, 1 * Hencej we rend that Adam J $ Son, who was to hear the slate 
and honor of the first born, did not appear on the stage of being, shining 
effulgent with purity and innocence, in the Divine likeness; hut, O sad 
thought \ notice the mournful announcement.. “Adam lived one hundred 
find thirty years, and begat a son in his own likeness, after his own im 
age, 31 Adnm s s image, ot appropriate moral state, has formerly been in¬ 
dicated—it is fully unfolded in these, his own words,, which witnessed 
against him, to his judge. “I heard thy voice in the garden, and was 
afraid/* Afraid of God—of justice, holiness mid truth! How Satanic ! 
how full of conscious guilt, of enmity and dislike to all that was excellent 
in moral and intellectual character ! And as such was the natural charac¬ 
ter of his immediate progeny, such is the undeviating character of each of 
his descendants to this day.—All men go astray, from the womb speaking 
lies they are then not in the image of God—are depraved. 

The Doctrine of total depravity is further very fully and strikingly 
presented to us by God*s word, when it is giving a reason for His deter¬ 
mination to overthrow the world by a flood,—to destroy, except one fa¬ 
mily, the whole human race. “ God saw," it is said, in Genesis vi. 5, 
6, 7 and 12, “that the wickedness of mao was great on the earth; and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was evil continually. 
And it repented the Lqrp that he had made man on the earth, and il 
grieved him at his heart,—and the Lord said, l will destroy man, whom 
I have created, from the lace of the earth. And God looked upon the 
earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth/*—We are told, in the margin of our Bibles, that the 
Hebrew- word here translated imagination signifies not only that, but also 
the purpose and desires. Every purpose and desire, was evil, continually 
evil,—evil in every power of the mind,-—or as it is expressed—“in the 
thoughts of the heart. 31 In what language could we have a clearer pre¬ 
sentation of the doctrine of a total corruption. And is not the moving fact, 
that the young, as well as the old, the actually innocent, as well as the 
actually guilty were punished, in that catastrophe, a proof of the same 
fearful truth | 

Another very general declaration of the same affecting doctrine we find 
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in the Prophecies of Jeremiah, Xvii. 9< “The heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked, who can know itt” As appears from the 
context, the heart here is not that of any particular man* but of men 
generally. Its slate of corruption is expressed by the word "deceitful 
not so at any particular time, but habitually so J not so In a small degree, 
but in the superlative “above all things;”—not only wicked—engaged in 
evil, hut perversely—" desperately” so. God alone is represented as able 
to Fathom the evil and turpitude of the heart. Such is the natural heart— 
the native stale of man. Here surely then we may see that none of us 
has any thing to boast of. These are the true words of God who is om 
niscient, and cannot lie. 

There are many more general declarations of the Old Testament, which 
directly announce the same truth* which we cannot now particularize. We 
shall only give the following Job* xvL 4. (our text*) -.,, The xxv. of 
the same book, 4Lh verse. "How then can man be just with God 1 or 
how can be be clean who is bom of a woman t” " Man*” generally im¬ 
plying the whole race* is also said to be in God’s sight, when composed 
with others, "much more abominable and filthy, who drinket.h iniquity 
like water.” David in the xiv. Psalm, declareth, " The Lord looked 
down from Heaven on the children of man to see if there were any that 
did understand and seek God.” But it is added—“ they are all gone aside, 
they are altogether become filthy”—(more literally, “stinking orcorrupt”) 
"there is none that doelh good, no, not one,” 

The New Testament is equally full of general declarations on this im¬ 
portant subject:—take the following, John iii. G> Our Saviour saith 
41 that which is born of the flesh, is flesh,” The word flesh here is most 
expressive—God, used it to express the state of iuan before the flood. 
" My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh,” 
The evil principle in man is very generally expressed hy thi* term. Hence 
in Gal. v. all the evil lusts and propensities are said to be works of the 
flesh* they spring from a corrupt principle. In the vii T Chapter of the 
Homans, it is further stated, that the^esh “ lusteth against the spirit”—a 
renewed and holy principle,—"and these are contrary, the one to the 
other,” Hence the carnal* or fleshy mind In the viii, of the same epistle is 
declared to be 11 enmity against God—not subjected to bis law, neither in¬ 
deed can be.” In these declarations, as they shew that man is naturally 
mere flesh—that his actions, are acts of the flesh—that this flesh is enmity 
to God—that it is impossible to subject it to Him* we have a complete 
proof of the original and total corruption of nature;—it is a birth sin—per¬ 
vading, and inexorable. 

If possible to impress us still deeper with the fact of our original and 
wholly corrupt state, the Apostle m the v. of the Romans adduces the 
case of infants. At the 13th verse he says “until the law sin was in the 
world or previous to, yea up to the giving of the Mosaic law', men, 
all men, were transgressors.—"So death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned that is* infants*—they hud not* like 
Adam, sinned personally and actually—yet I hey had sinned—were corrupt 
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ed—under ihe curse of God;—so died* even as did Adam himself, and 
actual transgressors. What a striking proof of out doctrine js here? 
Children are declared to be sinners even before they have committed a 
single act—they are presented as ex pose d to all the fearful consequences 
of sin;—they are corrupted and guilty, so bear the curse.— (r Dying thou 
shall die/ 1 

To my mind the circumstances of our Saviour's birth, are a particular 
and as striking a proof as possible of the corruption of human nature. Hut 
for this, there wus no absolute necessity for his being bom out of the 
ordinary course—in a miraculous manner, of a virgin. Though otherwise 
perfectly holy, and pure, he could not have been our Saviour. Had he 
possessed original sin, he would have been, like us, included in the cove¬ 
nant of works, and so a partaker of the guilt of Adam's first sin, and the 
consequent corruption. Though it behoved him to be bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh,—it also behoved him to be holy, harmless, and 
separated from sinners in birth and life, to be in every view free from cor¬ 
ruption, Hence it could be said of him, i( though be was tempted like as 
we arc, be was without sin;"—and it was said by himself, that though Ihe 
£r God of this world cometh he hath nothing in me." Hence, too, could 
the Angel call Christ, when announcing his birth, that which lie could 
call no one else. That holy thing which shall bo bom and hence 
Christ in our nature is constantly called “ the holy one of God,” Jesus 
was then different from all other men, inasmuch as that in the sight of 
God he was pure—that ha was Jus delight—that ho cofeld engage his heart 
to draw near to Jmn—that he did not require to atone for himself, but only 
for the sins of his people—that he became £f the righteous servant, who 
shall justify many.” He was numbered with transgressors, but was not 
of them. He suffered;but though for sins, they were not bis own. ie Hc 
bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 41 He became a curse for us, 
by hanging cm the tree.” Dying the shameful, and accursed death of the 
cross. See in the holiness of Christ, then, the original and entire corrup¬ 
tion of man. 

I might now pass to other particular instances, in which we would find 
fully established the truth of our Doctrine; but lime forbids us to enlarge. 
We shall mention only two such cases—that of David, and that of Paul— 
one from the old, and the other from the new Testament. David says dis- 
tinclly in the Li. Psalm, 5th verse. “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me.—“ Create in me a clean heart, and re- 
new a right spirit within me.” Here we have fully acknowledged his 
original pollulion—ils extent—reaching to his whole nature.—“ J,” says 
he; my whole self, my entire person, lf was conceived in sin,” Hence he 
cries out for a clean heart, and that not a reformed, but a li created” one 
—made anew, or over again—a regeneration. Unless we admit original 
and entire corruption, this language is absurd, and unintelligible, Paul in 
the vii, of the Homans is as explicit. He says, “In me—that is, in my 
flesh (or nature) dwelleth no good thing.” “We know that the law is 
spiritual, but lam carnal (in my own original nature) sold under sin.” 
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“It is no longer I (in my renewed part or nature) that tie it, but sin (the 
unrenewed or natural part) that dwelleth in me, O wretched man that I 
a in l who shall deliver me from the body of this death”—this dead body— 
this entirely corrupted nature. The old and new natures were fighting in 
him, and the battle would go on till the old w as entirely conquered and 
expelled. He was, and every true Christian is, as the company of two 
armies—eo opposed are they, that the one is called flesh and the other 
spirit,—the one a law, or principle of the flesh, and the other a law or 
principle of the spirit;-—the one a Divine, and the other a diabolical 
nature, PauFs flesh then, or nature, had no good thing in it—foughL 
against the better part,—was consequently entirely,and implacably wicked 
and corrupt, yet all this whilst he was converted to Cod, How then can 
any, who have still the old man reigning in them without a rival, say, that 
they are good, that their hearts are right with-God 1 Let them acknow¬ 
ledge, and confess their original and actual sins, with an humble and 
penitent heart, in the presence of Almighty God, our Heavenly Father. 
Let them entreat God, nf his infinite mercy, to create them anew in 
Christ Jesus, to good works, to take the hard and stony heart out of 
them, and give them a heart of flesh I 

I might, in conclusion, shew that the doctrine of our article, which 1 
have attempted to establish and illustrate, is the doctrine, less or more 
distinctly, of all the reformed and Protestant Churches ; and so most pro¬ 
perly, in view of its scriptural authority, it holds a* place in our list; but 
into this our time does not allow of our enterinrg, We must refer those, 
who wish information here, to the doctrinal symbols and cemSessions of faith 
of the different churches. 


IV.— Protestantism contrasted with Romanism/ 

This ivorkj it will be observed from the title given below, is only 
edited, and not composed by Mr, Vox, The author, lie informs us* 
resides in a remote part of the British empire* It is so full and com¬ 
prehensive, however, and lias so many references to the voluminous 
body both of Romanist and Protestant literature, that we are satisfied 
that it has not been composed at the place of the author’s present re¬ 
sidence, We are convinced, too, from the same reason, that though 
it appears- shortly alter what has been not improperly called the 
H l*aj>al aggression/ it Inis not originated in that aggression. It is 
not the Pope^s invasion of the rights and privileges of Queen Victoria 
the sovereign of the English people, important though it be in its 
varied connexions, which has awakened the attention and called forth 
(lie anxiety and labour of the author, so much as his unequivocal dc- 

* Protestantism contrasted with fltmtanism by the acknowledged and authentic teaching 
**f Kdigion. Edited by Hie Rev. John Edkund Co*, M, A-, F, A. LoiuW Lonj 
mao, BroWn, Circen, and Longmans, 1B&3, 2 Vuls, 8vo. 
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velopement from first to last, as the “ Anti-Christ,” the “ Man of Sin/' 
\Yho exalteth himself against all that is called Gbd or is worshipped. 
It is not the repetition or echo of the political cry, “ No Popery 
bnt, with regard to Rome ecclesiastical; it is the embodiment of the 
great and solemn reasons by which is enforced the divine injunction, 
“Come out of her my people.* 1 It is not a mere general descrip¬ 
tion and characterizing of Popery, but it is an exhibition and exami¬ 
nation of the whole system, both in its doctrines and practices, as set 
forth in its liturgical formularies, the decrees of its Councils, the bulls 
of its Popes, the approved manuals of its instruction, and the applaud¬ 
ed arguments of its ablest advocates. Its object is not merely to des¬ 
troy Popery, but to establish the Evangelical Faith in all its ampli¬ 
tude and purity and glory, as founded on the sacred scriptures. Its 
Protestantism is that which can only stand in the day of battle, the 
Protestantism of the Bible and the Bible alone as the source of autho¬ 
rity. Though controversial from beginning to end, and though it 
earnestly contends for the faith once delivered to the saints, it has 
nothing about it of the odium theologicum , which instead of inviting 
repels conviction. It breathes throughout the spirit of both kindness 
and truthfulness. Though it may be said of it, in illo plurima severa , 
it may be added of it with as much justice in regard to every matter 
of importance, sed in illo omnia vera. It contains nothing calculated 
legitimately to offend a candid Romanist. It takes no advantage in 
the statement of the case against him, either by depreciation or ex¬ 
aggeration ; and it may well secure his confident acquiescence in the 
final judgement which it pronounces. It is fraught with instruction 
to the Protestant as well as to the Papist. From the extent and 
minuteness of its contents and the varied information which it com¬ 
municates, it is well entitled to the designation of the Encyclopedia 
Of Popery and Protestantism. It is exactly such a work as has 
been long wanted, embodying as it docs the substance of a hundred 
volumes. Though lengthy, it is in no degree tedious. Its style is 
simple, natural, easy, and correct; and it is particularly luminous by 
its well set antitheses. To the Christian mind, it is altogether genial. 
We have the greatest confidence in recommending to the attention 
of our readers. We have no doubt that it will obtain, as it deserves, 
a most extensive circulation. 

To give anything like a suitable analysis of this most valuable work, 
we find, with our limited time, to be an impossibility. Suffice it for 
us to indicate its general contents. The first part treats of the 
“ Standard of Faith the second of “The way of Salvation; and the 
third, of “The Means of Grace .* 1 Under “The Standard of Faith/' 
we have special sections devoted to the Rule or Ground of Faith-— 
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The Scripture the only Rule of Faith—The sufficiency or the Scrip¬ 
ture as the Rule of Faith—Arguments against this doctrine—*The 
Romanist Rule of Faith—'Scripture the sole and complete Rule of 
Faith—Scripture amply sufficient to teach both Faith and Practice— 
Testimony of the Fathers as to the internal evidence of Scripture— 
Testimony ofthe Fathers respecting Tradition—The Church'—The 
Roman Catholic Church—The Jesuits their Principles and Acts— 
Infallibility—General Councils — Supremacy and Temporal Power* 
All these important matters are logically connected together, and 
copiously treated of according to their mutual connexions and depen¬ 
dencies, In the second part, which is not less judiciously managed* 
we have the headings* The way of Salvation—Justification—Roman¬ 
ist Doctrine of Justification—Romanist causes of Justification. In 
the third part, we have the following divisions :—Tlie means of Grace 
—On Prayer—Invocation of Saints—Image Worship and Relies— 
The Scriptures—Apocrypha—The Sacraments—Romanist Doctrine 
of the Sacraments—Baptism— Confirmation—On the Eucharist — 
Transubstantiation—Concomitance—Adoration—The sacrifice of the 
Mass—Tradition-—Testimony of the Fathers—Consecration and Ad¬ 
min istration—Pc n an cc—Co ntr it io si—Con fussio n—A bso 1 uti on—Satis - 
faction—Purgatory—Indulgences—Extreme Unction—Holy Orders 
—Marriage—Concluding Chapter. The documents contained in the 
appendices are the Creed of Pope Pius, the Canons and Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, the Twenty-seven maxims of Gregory VII. , the 
Bullae UnamSanctam” and (< In Coens Domini” and of ** John XXII.,” 
the CoiistituUons of Clement V., the Decretal of Gregory IX., Pass¬ 
ages from Maldonatus and Reieffenatael, the Third Canon of the 
Fourth Council of Late ran, the Pontificate Oath, the Rubric© Gene¬ 
rates MiasaJis, the Hit us Servandus in Celehratione Miss©, De Defec- 
tibus in Celebratione Missarum Occur re nti bus, and the Account of the 
Synod and Canons of Sardtca, lately printed from the manuscripts of 
Dr. Barlow. A more judicious and satisfactory collection of authori¬ 
ties than this could not well have been made* When will Papistical 
writers venture to reprint in full, for circulation in Italy, the Confes¬ 
sions and Articles of the Protestant Churches ? 

For the same reason that we feel unable to analyse this work, we 
find it difficult to give from it a series of regular quotations. We 
only seek by introducing a few passages from it to vindicate before 
our readers the high estimate which we have expressed of its merits. 

The following charges against the Church of Rome are made under 
the heading of “ Marks ofthe Church;” ami they are amply substan¬ 
tiated throughout the volumes in winch they occur. 
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Churches may foil, and we assert that I he "Church of Rome has 
fallen : we prove it. Slic has changed her doctrine. Her faith was on on 
spoken of throughout the whole world , her obedience went pbroad unto all 
men, (Rom, i, $, xvi. IS).} Now she lias added tradition to Scripture; 
Human intercessors to lltc Divine ; will-worship to the pure worship of God ; 
penance to godly sorrow, that worketh repentance onto salvation ~ human 
works to the work of Christ; her daily sacrifices to His all-perfect Sacri¬ 
fice; and Purgatory to our period of earthly probation, She has taken 
n way the glory of t lie Fat her * as the only object of worship; the glory of 
the Son, as the only atonement and intercessor; Ihe glory of the Holy 
Spirit, as the author of regeneration and satisfaction. She has denied death 
to he the penalty of sin, by declaring some sins venial; she has taken aw ay 
hope from the sinner, by speaking of human merit, and joy from the l>cliev 
er, by denying the doctrine of assurance. And yet she says that she has 
neve r ch ange d h er d o cl Ti tie, lie \ cr s w p r y rd fro n t 11 in L si in plea iwl Seri] > t u ra 1 
faith, which once won the encomium of an Apostle 1 

The doctrine of the Chureh of Rome is unholy. Error in religion is 
never innoxious, it alw ays leads to sin. Every" single particle, therefore, ol 
her additions,to ancient faith is opposed to sanctity or holiness ; the words of 
Christ exactly apply to her.— Ye ham made the commandment of God of 
none effect, by your tradition. She has virtually abrogated every one of the 
Commandments. The invocation of saints draws away the sinner from (he 
worship of the one true God, the sole foundation of grave. The second 
commandment is usually omitted, and always broken. The third com¬ 
mandment is violated by the doctrine, that oaths may l»c dispensed with 
whenever they are contrary to the interests of the Chureh. Bailly J s Moral 
Theology,—a book which every scholar atMaynooth is obliged to purchase 
at his own expense,—states, as one of the seven causes which pro von I an 
oath from imposing any obligation, ** the hindering of a greater good. If a 
man take an oath, and there is some greater good that might result ll he had 
not taken the oath, the oath involves no obligation. The word ol the living 
God says, Ih smem cth to his neighbour, and dhappaintefh him noi r though 
il were to his own hindrance— the Church of Rome says, e The hindering ol 
a greater good prevents the obligations of an .oath/ The seventh cause 
excusing the obligation of an oath is, the limiting— either expressed, or even 
tacitly and silently understood —of the intention of (he swearer.” 

li 1 What may he just, causes of dispensation from vows l 3 (and vows and 
oaths are said to be the same.) The answer which we find in Railly to this 
is,'—first, the honour of God ; second, the utility of the Church. So thal 
if it should lie useful to the Church that an oath should be dispensed willi, 
that is a just cause for granting^ dispensation from an oath. Other causes 
are the common good of the republic, or society; the spiritual utility of 
the presort that vows or swears ; the moral danger of violating an oath from 
frailty, or levity, or perUirbaJirm of mind ; tear under which Ihe vow or oath 
was made ; any notable difficulty supervening of carrying it iota execution ; 
any doubt of the validity of an oath ; and any other smi of rase which may 
generally lie reduced to piety, spirituality, utility, or necessity/ 1 So thul 
whatsoever any priest or bishop chooses to reduce to the head of piety, 
spirituality, utility, or necessity, is an maple cause for hi$ Granting a dis¬ 
pensation from any oath that a Roman Catholic can take. Do la Hogue, 
in his treatise De Potnitciitiu., says, “If a priest were examined by a ma¬ 
gistrate relative to any thing with which he is acquainted by confession 
alone, to Rwear this very thing without any danger of falsehood/ 3 Oaths in 
heretics are not to be kept. <£ Know,” says Pope Martin V. to the Duke 
of Lithuania, who had received the Bohemians under his protection, ft that 
thou couldcst not pledge lliy fidelity to heretics,—the violators of the holy 
faith ; and that thou mortally onendest if thou dost observe it ” Anv 
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^ompapt entered into with heretics/ ’ writes Pope Urb^n VI. to Wences 
laus of Bohemia, “even though confirmed by oath, is « null and void 31 
It is taught in the 16th canon of the third Lateran Council,—” Those are 
not to he called oaths, but rather perjuries, which are taken contrary to ec¬ 
clesiastical utility and the institutions of the Father s,” 

The Council of Constance declared, that no cafe-conduct should hinder 
the examination and punishment of obstinate heretics ; and, acting upon 
this, it burnt John Hues and Jerome of Prague, notwithstanding that the 
^mperor Si£ismomFs safe-conduct was, as is acknowledged by Malmbourg, 
Alexander Du Pin, $nd other Roman Catholic writers, clear, general, ab¬ 
solute, and without reserve, “extended not only to his going gnd (stay but 
to his return” J 

The distinction between mortal and venial sins is most contrary to holiness. 
Protestants believe that every sin h mortal until washed away in the blood 
of Lhriat* By the Romish doctrine many Kina are thought nothing of 
which are undoubtedly offensive to God* for St. James says, He who of¬ 
fends in one point is guilty qf all ; and the ajn of Eve, which is brought for- 
ward as an example of venial sin, caused the fall of man ? andl the entrance 
ofsin and death inlo the world. 


The following miracles invented and propagated by the Church of 
Rome, are as grotesque and absurd as any found in the Hindu Putinas. 

i ® u !' u ^ u ™ _ relates of St. Rose of Lima, that on one occasion a 
beautiful Singing bird " sang alternately with her the praises of God, in 
such wonderful order, that for a whole hour together, while the bird was 
singing, the virgin was silent; and when the virgin sang, the bird was silent, 
and listened most attentively; and even the very trees were affected ; and 
when she invited them in that verse, '0 all yc green things on the earth, 
bless v c the Lord. she made them bent till the very tops of the trees touch - 
en the ground; and by this solemn sign of veneration adored the Creator ” 
Clement X, decreed her canonization in 1671. The bull for this purpose 
contams these words By the authority of Almighty God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, of the blessed Apostles, and our cum 
we grant a plenary indulgence and remission of all their sins to all the faith" 
tut in Christ present at the canonization. We bless God for his great 
gooiness . ..and pray to Him that, through the intercession of His elect 

A gl T„\„ , m ® ! i a!"* 1 !.*' 4 ' ey Z? awa y from 011 r sins > Hn(I have pitv upon us.” 
oft mntas b™ 6 ^^, 0 " 80 Ratl9bolW! . having been left alone in the chapel 
cl* 1 I k 0 ?l’ converted by the apparition of the Virgin. 

She said nothing; but he understood all she meant! This took place in 
If 1 .an^ftcran examination of witnesses, (he account of it was publish¬ 
ed, with the following authentication of it, by the Very Rev. the Fiscal 
Promoter, acting under commission of the Cardinal Vicar —“ That it fullv 
consists of a true and glorious miracle wrought by God, through the inter¬ 
cession of the blessed \ irgin Mary, in the instantaneous and complete con¬ 
version of Alphonse Maria Ratisbonnc from Judaism, And forasmuch as 
it is honourable to reveal the works of God (Tobit. xii. 7.) therefore to 
and increased devotion of the faithful in Christ 

rr s ( ' h :. b r d T"®* “"?• h » «“*■»«« has deigned to permit that 
the relation of this miracle be printed and published bv authority** 

A grave writer tells of ‘‘a Dutch painter who offended the devil by the 
ugly picture which ho made of him. Satan, watching his opportunity for 
revenge, otic day threw ah.gh scaffold on which the painter stood ; and he 

, had , n ? t l PfS* of \ the Virgin Mary, which he had 
Olher stretched out its hand from the canvas and held him up till 

olhftr peoplb name and helped him down, 

Rivetui relates many instances of the souls of the departed being restored 
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to I heir bodies at I he intercession of tlie Virgin Mary, that lliey might have 
time for confession and repentance. Another author relates that the finger* 
which Abbot Courade held forth in consecrating the host, shone with such 
supernatural brightness in the night, that he used to study by the light 
which they afforded him, without the assistance of a candle ! 

Gononius also tells us that a little bird, seized by a greater, only cried 
A*e Maria, and the great ravenous bird fell down dead. And that a 
parrot, sporting herself out of her cage, and being seized by a hawk, did 
but call upon St Thomas a Becket, and the hawk fell down dead. 
Another approved author relates that a woman, whose bees were not thriv¬ 
ing, stole a consecrated wafer, and put it Into one of the hives. The bees, 
in honour of such a sacred guest, with their honeycombs made a little 
church, with roof, windows, a door, a belfry, and an altar, in which they 
laid the host, and about which they continually flew, and, by their hum 
rning praised the Lord 1 

The fatal. doctrine rof Supererogation h thus simply, but ably, dis- 
posed of. 

Supererogation is a term peculiar to the Roman Church. 

Nobody else finds any occasion far iL It ,egresses what the rest oi 
mankind think has no real existence. If the reader isaeqainted with the 
Latin, —(that language which the Church of Rome extols so high above 
the Hebrew and Greek, the language of God's choice—and in which she 
says we ought all to $ay our prayers, whether we understand it or not,) 
—he will see that supererogation is compounded of two words, and signifies 
literally above what is required . It designates that overwork in the service 
of God which certain good Papists in all ages arc supposed to have done. 
After doing ,all the good works which God requires of them, then what 
they do over and above that they call supererogation. It expresses how 
much more they love God than they are required to love him. He claims 
to be loved with all I he heart , and said, and strength and mind ; this is the 
first and great command (Matt, xxii. 36—38. ; Luke, x. 27.) And ob¬ 
serve, it is with all of each. New, when the Papist has fully satisfied Ins 
claim, he enters upon the work of supererogation j and all that he does in 
the way of loving God after loving him with all the four, il heart, strength, 
soul, and mind, 7 ' fs set down to this account, be it more or less. May it 
not be asked here, for information, if a man is required to love God with 
all his strength, that is, with his whole ability, now' can he do more I It 
seems that whatever he can do, is required to be done. How Papists con¬ 
trive to do more4han they can, we do not know, neither can we under 
stand. It is a mystery to Protestants. They are altogether in the dark 
on this subject. 

This supererogation expresses how much more Papists arc than pe;fcci. 
Perfect we are all required lobe— perfect, even as our Father which 
is in heaven is perfect , (Matt. \\ 49.) And in another place, even 
by Peter it is said, As He which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation. (1 Pet. i, 15.) Now, when one is holy as He 
who hath called him is holy, and holy in alt manner of conversation, in so 
far as he is more holy than this, since this is all that is required, the surplus 
is set down lo the account of supererogation 1 In other words, superero¬ 
gation expresses the superfluous glory which men give to God, after glori¬ 
fying Him in their bodies and spirits, which are his, doing all whatever 
they do, even to the matter of eating and drinking, to his glory \ (see 1 
Cor. vi, 2D., and Acts, X". 3L) This is supererogation. 

Now, those who do these works of supererogation, have, of course, more 
merit than they have any occasion for on their own account; and as this 
excess of merit ought by no means lo be lost, the Church of Rome has with 
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great economy treasured it up for the benefit of those* who are so unfortu¬ 
nate as to do less than what is required* to whom it is, at the descretion of 
the Church* and for value received, served out in the way of Indulgences. 
This is the article that Tetzel was dealing in so largely and lucratively, 
when Martini Luther started up in opposition to the traffic, Protestants 
I i &ve n eve r de alt i n ,the artic I e o f 1 nd ul ge nee 9. 

By the way* IC the wise virgins,” of whom wc read in Matthew, xxxv., 
seems not to have been acquainted with this doctrine of supererogation ; 
for when the foolish virgins* in. the lack of oil* applied to them for a season¬ 
able supply* they answered, Not so ; lest there be not enough for vs and you. 

They had only enough for themselves. 

ft But,” say the Papists, “ are there not counsels in the Bible, 
as well as precepts, —certain things which are recommended, though 
not required l If so, and a person, besides obeying the percepts, 
complies with the counsels, doing not only what is required, but 
also what is recommended, is there not here a foundation for works of 
supererogation 1” This is plausible, but that is all. 

If there are counsels recommending things which no precepts require, 
yet obedience to these counsels cannot constitute works of supererogation, 
and accumulate merit, unless all the precepts are perfectly obeyed. A 
man must do all that is required, before fie can do more than is required, 
Now, has any mere man since the fall perfectly obeyed all the command¬ 
ments of God. Hus any man done all his duly 1 If not* no one has done 
more lhaii his duty. Men do not generally go beyond a thing until 
after they have come up to it. A cup does not usually run over before 
it is futL 

Bui, according to this doctrine of the Church of Rome, men are capable 
of a higher Virtue than God has required. They tail, and actually do, 
perform virtuous and holy acts which belong to neither of the tables of the 
law, and which are comprehended neither in the love of God, nor in the 
love of man ! Is this idea admissible 1 The Psalmist says, Thy Com¬ 
mandment is exceeding broad . (Ps. c\ix. 96.) But according to this 
doctrine, the virtue of the Papists is broader. 

There is no counsel which does not become a precept or command 
provided it bo found that God can be more glorified by a compliance with 
it than otherwise. The thing recommended, if in any case it be apparent 
that the doing of it will resound to the glory of God* is ipso facto required, 
and becomes a duty. Take the favourite example of the Catholic_celi¬ 

bacy, which they say, is recommended, but not required. Now, * if any 
one find that he can better serve God in the single condition than in the 
matrimonial state, celibacy is in that case his duty ; and being a duty, a 
thing required* it can be no work of supererogation. When celibacy * is 
not a duly* there is no virtue in it, Does any one believe that Enoch 
would have been more virtuous, and walked more closely with God if ho 
had not fallen into the mistake of matrimony . 

Our Lord tells us, that when we have done all that is required we 
should still count uursehes unprofitable servants, having done only that 
which it was our duty to do (Luke* xvii. 10.) And who has ever done 
their appointed duty fully 1 IVho can say 1 have made my heart clean 
I am pure from my sinl fProv. xv. 9.) " God’s requirement of us is 
limited only by our ability . Every talent received must be improved to 
the uttermost. If the highest archangel does not put forth all his mighty 
energies to glory God, and does not accomplish all that he can, he is guilty. 
Works of supererogation are therefore impossible. This cuts up at the 
roots the leading errors of Romanism and TJnitarianism. No creature can 
perform works of supererogation ; therefore no creature can ha a Saviour. 
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It fbtlpwa of course, first, that Christ is not a creature, and, secondly thal 
Saints and Angels can in no sense be Saviours,” 

Hundreds of similar memorable passages could be in* rod need from 
these invaluable volumes. To our readers, however, wc say, Purchase 
and peruse them for yourselves. When they has found a place in 
your libraries, you will be able to dispense with some dozens of minor 
volumes on Popery which they contain. These set at liberty mime- 
diately, as smaller missiles, to do their work among the Roman Catho¬ 
lics around you. You will have a sufficient magazine in reserve for 
yourselves in ° Protestantism contrasted with Romanism.” Lend it 
also, and distribute it, among your Romanbt friends,especially before 
it finds its destined place in the Index Expnrgatorius. 


V.—The Late Mrs. A. A, Fatrbank. 

Death has again entered the small band of Missionaries laboring In Rom 
bay. We have to mourn the loss of Mrs. Acute A., the devoted and lovely 
partner of Rev. S, B Faireank, of the American Mission. A few words 
respecting her character at id missionary life, will not be tunaceep tabic to the 
readers of the Spectator. 

Mrs. Fairbauk was by her natural characteristics and by education pecu¬ 
liarly well filled for the station to which God in his providence assigned 
her. Much was expected of her by those who sent her forth. A large 
circle in America and especially those more intimately acquainted wills 
her, who knew her characteristics and the history of her life previous to 
her embarkation for India, had the conviction that slic would become a 
chosen instrument for good to the heathen. They (bought her a polished 
shaft in the Lord’s quiver. Her influence over those around her and 
specially over those placed under her charge w as very marked. She secur¬ 
ed their affections, controlled their wills, excited earnest aspirations for 
intellectual wealth such as she herself possessed, refined their manners and 
above all inspired a conviction of the worth and power of heart religion, 
No one who know her, ever doubted the sincerity and depth of her piety. 
One who was her teacher for two years in the Mount Holyoke Semi¬ 
nary w'herc she was associated with a large number ot young ladies, wrote 
thus of her ;— iC At the Seminary she shed a blessed influence. The wild¬ 
est, gayest spirit, who cared not for the Savior, loved her and felt that in 
fier, religion was lovely/ 1 

She disembarked at Bombay, September 21st. 1S4(J, so that lacking one 
month, Her Missionary life was six years. Her age was twenty-seven the 
30th of May last. Before leaving America she applied herself several months 
to the diligent study of the Marathi language, devoting herself exclusively 
to its acquisition for twelve hours each day. This severity of study, while 
it bore fruit in her speedy mastery of Marathi grammar and in giving her 
facility in reading Marathi books, was not favorable to her health. On 
reaching Ahmednuggur in the Dukhan, she soon acquired facility in 
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speaking Marathi. Her pronunciation was uncommonly good and she 
rarely made a grammatical mistake—rarely mistook the gender of a Mara¬ 
thi noun or forgot to inflect properly its dependent words and clauses. 
Those who understand the language, know the worth and the rarity of 
lids acquirement- This was one reason that she was so much a favorite 
with the natives. The) loved to hear heT speak Marathi. 

But it pleased God that she should he soon laid aside from the more 
active sphere she and her friends had marked out for tier. Within six 
months from the time of landing in Bombay, her health, which had been 
lading before, became a wreck, and she spent moat of her remaining days 
as an invalid- Yet she did not give up the desire of her soul. Wherever 
she was, by instructing her household of whom she had the pleasure to 
tee two baptized, or the Schools under ter el large, or tb® women she would 
gather together, she did the work of a Missionary up to and^ften beyond 
her strength. 

She was knowp to only a few in India beyond .the Missionary circle, 
But those who knew her* unite in testifying to the uncommon loveliness of 
her character. Those who knew her beat, esteemed her most. Her suf¬ 
ferings bad refined the choice gold of her natural character. The ardent 
perseverance and activity of her previous life* here became exemplary pa¬ 
tience. In her, lhi% grace was beautifully exemplified and had its perfect 
work. Her friends in Americanised to characterize her as “the meek” hut 
it was in India that her meekness was more strikingly developed. 

In her own family she wtis c< Abe light oT the eyes 5 *—a judicious and ex¬ 
acting, though fond, mother—a much loved and honored wife. Her sym¬ 
pathy was ever warm. Her counsel was judicious. She rendered her 
home the rich repository of all that snakes home dear- It is in such a 
home that the Missionary’s strength is revived when his crushed heart 
inquires, " Who hath Jielieved our report/*—or when his bodily health 
fails. I le comes house tired, anxious, dispirited—he goes forth again* com - 
forted and hopeful. True, he has an almighty arm lo lean on—an almighty 
Comforter to manifest himself into him, but he needs human sympathy also 
Earnest men (there-are exceptions) if they have no such home, are likely 
to become disheartened and leave the work, or they rest from their trials 
and go to a home above. 

Mrs. Fairbank was confined of.a son, August Sth, after liaviog liecomc 
much reduced by an obstinate dysenteric complaint, which hastened her 
confinement. For four or five days she seemed likely to recover and her 
friends were all indulging hopes that she would have better health, than in 
years past. But God had another plan. He would indeed make her better . 
He would give her immortal youth. He would wipe away all tears from 
iier eyes. The disease returned after her confinement, and when that was 
checked, a low fever supervened, and on Saturday, the 51st of August, at 
twenty minutes past three in the morning, her weary spirit gently left its 
anuria] tenement. It sought its home then in a mansion prepared for her by 
Him whom she loved and in whom she trusted. It had been unpleasant to 
feer to think of death and its terrors, and the day before she died she breath- 
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ed a wish she might die sweetly. And she did die sweetly. She sunk away 
without a groan or a sigh or cron a lo.iyg drawn breath—and then she lay 
as If smiling in some pleasant dream. She left motherless a daughter of 
five years old arid the baby son. They will still be the objects of tender 
care and love. But where will they^nd their mother’s tenderness * 

Mrs, Fairbanks humility led her to put a low* estimate on the graces of 
her own character and she was almost too severe in her aejf-sizarrhmg. In 
her last sickness, as before, she said much of her on worthiness, and bewail¬ 
ed her sinfulness and unprofitableness. She asked her husband time and 
again to “ pray, not for her body but for her soul.” Still she expressed 
her confidence of meeting him in a better world where they should dwell 
together forever. # When a..sister in the mission, Mrs* Hume, told her she 
had been a very pleasant sister, still she could not ask her to he spared if 
the Lord wanted her, she said very emphatically <tf He cannot want me T 
but oh! I want Him.” It was the intensest desire of her heart to obtain 
assurance of hope, and to have the fulness of the love of God* She has it 
now. She is safe front her fears. She is holy and that to her, is perfect 
happi ness.—W esley *s hymn begi nn i ng, 

Jesus, lover of my •mil, 

T*et me to thy bosom fly, &c. 

was always a favorite with her. It was the last one she taught to her little 
daughter, when confined to the bed of sickness from wliieh she did not 
arise. She trusted not in herself, but in Christ alone. And ms one who 
trusted in Him was ever confounded. Yea rather, “ Blessed are the dead 
iv^o die in the Lord,” 

Natives of aJl castes who had been more or less acquainted with her, 
came in great numbers to sec her remains. The voice of tbfdr weeping 
hardly ceased through the day and now the tear starts in many eyes when 
mention is made of her. A Brahman, a Shastri, who was well acquainted 
w ith her and came among the rest to look on her sweet face once more, 
w as much struck with its expression and said with great earnestness to 
those with him “the religion must be true, that secures a death like this. 1 * 

Shall we say, then* with the world " Why was this waste V* True she 
might have adorned a choice circle in her own land. But she gave hcrscll 
away for the good of others. In tins she followed Christ.’“She gave her¬ 
self and her ail to His service. Her talents, her acquisitions, her affections 
were all His; and though often restrained by His appointment “she (ltd what 
she could.” She was attached to the missionary cause from no unworthy 
motive —she was tested and found true. After she had spent throe years in 
the Dakhan it was decided that she should return to America as the only 
means of prolonging her lire. She thought of her native laud and friends 
with strong desire., but it was painful to her to leave India* and still more so 
to withdraw her husband, even for a time, from the missionary field. 
There seemed no resource and they reached Bombay intending to secure the 
first opportunity of sailing for home. In Bombay she came under the care 
of a skilful physician in whom she soon learned to place implicit confi¬ 
dence,—her health began slowly to improve,—then the scale turned, and 
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.she decided that she would stay. Though with little hope of herself en¬ 
gaging in missionary work, she could allow her husband to engage in it, 
and could help him by making his Home happy. Then she gave herself 
emeu? to the work. It was to the last a pleasant thought to her that she 
had made this decision. 

“ I have noticed/* writes an honored missionary " in her ease, as well as 
in some others, how much the mission work is hallowed, even by those who 
have not been permitted to render that active service to which their own 
hearts have been prompting them. Lives are not thrown away, which are 
laid on the altar of Christian benevolence.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Baptism of a Marathi Girl in connexion with the Free 
Church Mission in Bombay. 

For the following interesting notice, we are indebted to a young native 
friend. 

t£ The circumstances, connected with the renouncement of Hinduism by 
Saibai, and the consequent prosecution instituted by her heathen relatives 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature of Bombay, are w ell known. Oil being 
allowed to go where she pleased, she chose, of her own accord and with the 
full consent ofJier father, to take refuge in the Female Boarding School in 
connexion with the Free Church Mission. Here her religious instruction 
and training were continued under the kind care of the superintendent of 
that institution anil of the missionaries ; and ihc result has appeared to them 
satisfactory. She was allowed to retain her caste as long as she liked ; and 
she did so till within a few days of her baptism* But believing that God 
originally made of one blood all the nations of the earth, and that the insti¬ 
tution of caste is the work of a cunning priesthood, she broke through Us 
unnatural restraints, and freely mingled with her sisters according to 1 lie 
flesh, enjoying their company in the social repast as well as in the more 
elevated pleasures of study and learning. 

IC Saibai, a considerable lime ago, applied of her own accord for admis¬ 
sion into the Christian Church by the ordinance of baptism ; and the mis' 
sionaries, knowing her attainments in divine knowledge ; making her pro 
fession her faith in Christ and love to God; and seeing nothing objection¬ 
able in her walk and conversation, saw no reason why they should refuse 
compliance with her request. They could not * forbid water that she should 
l»e baptized/ when they had reason to believe that she had already received 
the better baptism of the Holy Ghost* She was accordingly received into 
the fellowship ofthe Church of Christ Hist Lord's day in the presence of a 
large and varied audience. The Rev. H. Pestonji, who has had the privi¬ 
lege of principally instructing her for the last eight years and more, official 
ed on the occasion. He preached a most impressive discourse from Mat 
Ihew xxii. *22; 42, * What think ye of Christl* and Isaiah ix. 6., <The 
Wonderful.” Our esteemed brother, after shewing how Christ is f Won¬ 
derful* in his nature, character, and offices and in bis several relations to the 
Church, proceeded to administer the sacred ordinance to the young convert. 
A little before this, she was subjected to a most searching examination, 
with which, we have not the slightest doubt, the whole assembly was much 
pleased. To each and all the questions addressed to her, Saibui gave most 
distinct and satisfactory answers in the presence of the whole assembly; 
after which she was solemnly baptized in the name of the Father, the Sun, 
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and the Iloly Ghost. The whole of ibis interesting service was concluded 
by an affectionate and faithful address from the preacher to the assembly, 
especially to the native part of it, who were exhorted to be reconciled to 
God and to lay hold of toe salvation which he freely offers. 

u We were glad to observe a good many of our European friends present 
on the occasion. Doubtless, their countenance ivas highly gratifying to 
our beloved friends, the missionaries, ami beneficial to Ihe natives, since it 
shows them that the people of God in general are deeply interested in the 
things that pertain to their everlasting peace. 

** We earnestly commend the young convert to the pray era and sympa¬ 
thies of God’s people, and, at the same time embrace the opportunity of 
heartily congratulating our esteemed brother who, we believcj has now for 
the first lime been privileged to exercise in such an interesting and import¬ 
ant office, the ministerial powers entrusted to him. That he may be pre¬ 
served long to serve the cause of bis master, and that his work of faith and 
labour of love may be abundantly blessed in the conviction and conversion 
of sinners, in our sincere and earnest prayer.” 

In our next number, wo shall insert a short account of the baptism, by 
Dr. Wilson, of three other natives in connexion with the Free Church Mis¬ 
sion in Bombay. 

2. Travels of His Highness Tukaji Rao Holkaa. 

Since our last issue, we have had the pleasure and honour of receiving 
from the Maharaja TukajL Rao Holkar, through Mr. Hamilton the Resi¬ 
dent at Indur, a goodly folio volume in Urdu, containing the Narrative of 
Hts Highness’s Tour in the North-West Provinces of Hindustan, and pub¬ 
lished by his orders at his own lithographic press. We have felt extreme 
interest and curiosity in looking it over. The long journey undertaken by 
the prince was highly creditable to him and his European adviser; and this 
detailed record which preserves its observations and impress ions, must be 
useful to many connected with his court and country, in fact to all the natives 
who will give it a perusal. We intend, for our own part, to give it an atten¬ 
tive perusal, as we may find leisure. 

3, A Fh.otestant Clergyman Supporting Popery. 

In our issue or yesterday, there appeared a letter which accused the Rev. 
Mr. Woodehousc, Assistant Chaplain at Hyderabad, (Sindh) not only of 
subscribing ten rupees towards the building of a Roman Catholic Church 
at the above station, but also of giving part (it may be the whole) cifiho 
Easter Sunday's Offertory, which, as every member of the Church of Eng¬ 
land knows, is collected just before the administration of the Lord's Supper 
tor the same purpose. In the advertising colmmts of the t( Bombay Cathy- 
lie Examiner” ol the 10th June, there appear a list of the tf Receipts and 
Disbursements towards the building of SI. Francis Xavier’s Church at 
Hydrabad under the superintendence of the Rev, Father Ircnseus,” ant! 
nlioul half way down the list of subscriptions appears the following con¬ 
tributions. 

Rev, C. Wodehous©; Assistant Chaplain Hydrabad. Rs. 10 0 0 

1 he Easter day’s Offertory of the Protestant Congregation 

from Rev, C- Wodchouso...... .... . (t 26 S 0 

Regarding Mr. Wodehouse having himself subscribed to the building of 
a place of worship for the members of creed whom ho must believe to 
in error, we shall not say much. How he—a'clergyman who had signed 
the thirty-nine articles—could do so is however a matter of great surprise 
When a clergyman of the Church of England receives priests’ orders he is 
asked by tho Bishop— 1 

Wl! y^U be ready with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away 
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all erroneous and a 1 range doctrines contrary to God’s won!; and to u» 
Ixtth public and private monitions and exhort aliens, Ste. &c. 

And to this the candidate answers, 

“ I will the Lord being my helper. 1 * 

How Mr. Wodehouse can reconcile the above promise with the act of 
his giving money to build a Roman Catholic Chapel is his concern—not 
ours. If this clergyman does not believe the Roman Catholics to be in 
gross error, he lias no business to have subscribed to the thirty-nine arti¬ 
cles. If he dop.s think their doctrine to lie false., he has certainly no right to 
contribute to the erection of a building in which—as he considers—errors of 
the gravest kind will be preached. We dont write ting in any spirit of bigo¬ 
try against our Roman Catholic fellow subjects, hut simply to point out an 
act of gre&t impropriety—to use a mild word—on the part of Clergyman 
of our own Church. There are hundreds of Protestant Churches all over 
the world that are in want of funds for building, and which would have 
been only too thankful to receive Mr. Wood 1 louse's contribution often 
rupees. " Nor will such false liberality effect any thing towards healing dif¬ 
ferences between Protestants and Roman Catholic*. All sensible men 
belonging to the latter creed see the gross inconsistency of a Protes¬ 
tant Clergyman subscribing towards the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Chapel. 

Rut when we came to the following item in the subscription list namely,— 

The Easterday offertory of the Protestant dongragation from 
Rev. C, Wodehouse .....Rs. 26 8 0 

We are certainly astounded. [And so are we, and we suppose all Pro¬ 
testants in the country.]— Bombay Telegraph fy Courier , June 29, 

4, The Rurki College for Civil Engineers—Lieut. Maclagan’h 
Tour in the Holt Land. 

This is one of the many institutions, educational and economical, which 
reflect so much credit on Mr, Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
N. W. Provinces rtnd thd able public servants whom he commands. An 
account of it, with a scheme for its enlargement, has just been published. 
We have not had the pleasure of seeing it; blit it has been fully noticed in 
the newspapers, from which we glean the following particulars. Rurki 
is situated about half-way between Saharanpur and Hardwar, The esta¬ 
blishment now there seems to have originated with the zealous and ingeni¬ 
ous Capt. Baird Smith ; but Lieut. Maclagan, of the Bengal engineers, an 
able ami judicious officer, was appointed its principal, with a suitable staff of 
assistants when it was thoroughly organized. It is principally intended to 
supply practical engineers for the agricultural canals and other public works 
of the adjoining provinces. It admits officers both of the Royal and Com¬ 
pany's Armies to study; directs and superintends the village schools within 
a circle of 40 or 50 miles ; and accommodates a depot of mathematical and 
scientific instruments, a workshop for their manufacture and rqiair, a 
Museum of Economic Geology, an Observatory of instruction and metal and 
stone printing-presses for the multi plication of plans, designs, and books 
both in English and the Indian languages. About a lack of rupees are about 
to be spent in the erection of suitable buildings for its accommodation. 

Lieut. Maclagan, the principal of this promising College, left India jtt 
May last for England, by the Bombay Steamer. It is expected, we believe, 
that ere long he will return to his appointment. His temporary absence 
promises to he subservient to its interests, as he appears to be determined 
in every possible w*y to improve his knowledge in his absence. With this 
object hi view, he has, on his homeward route, made a rapid, but not un¬ 
observant journey, through some of the moat interesting portions of the 
Holy Land. From a letter which we have received from him, dated. 
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Nabr cLKelb, July 10th, 185*2, wr take the liberty oC introducing I he foL 
lowing extracts, which we have no doubt will 1 >r gratifying to our readers 
ill general, as well as to his particular friends in India. 

14 Being now on the point of completing my brief hut interesting tour in 
the Holy Land, and hoping to start to-morrow evening by steam ibr Smyrna, 
I prepare these few lines now to be left at Beirut for dispatch by the next 
opportunity to Alexandria. Enclosed ig Antrim’n letter in which he will, 
i believe, have acknowledged the receipt of yours of the Uth May and of 
the pocket book, which 1 duly delivered to him at Nablus on the 29th ultimo. 
He has also I hope given you the list of books you desired.* I venture to 
trouble you with another letter from Matron *Ahd un nur, Syrian Bishop 
of Jerusalem, to the Bishop of the same Church in India. I had a long 
interview with the* writer one evening at his house, where he asked me to 
sit down a. little, after visiting his Church (the House of St. Mark.) On 
bearing I was from India, lie made a 1 great many enquiries about that coun¬ 
try, and being very desirous of sending a letter to the Syria** Bishop there, 
I undertook to transmit it to Bombay for him, and to ask your aid in having 
it conveyed to the Bishop. 

" On my first arrival at Beirut, or rather on my liberation from quaran¬ 
tine, having arrived by (he French Steamer from Alexandria, I made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Eli Smith. With him 1 also saw 3)r. Robinson who 
was to start in two days for Constantinople ; also Mr. Robson, who bad 
ft c coin pained Dr. Robinson from Damascus and was to return immediately. 
I look the opportunity of giving Mr* Robson your letter and pamphlet here. 
1 have since seen him at Damascus and received much kindness from him. 
I obtained his aid in making enquiries for the liooks which Dr. Stronger is 
in search of; and under bis guidance was enabled to sec more of Damascus 
than otherwise I could have managed to do in a much longer time. 

"The route I followed was, briefly thus ;—from Beirut southward along 
the coast by Sidon, Tyround Acre, to Carmel—thence to Nazareth, Cana, 
Tiberias, Jcnvn, Samaria, Nablus, Birah, to Jerusalem. From Jerusalem, 
one excursion to the Dead Sea, the Jordan and Jericho; another to the Fools 
of Solomon and Bethlehem, Leaving Jerusalem, I went dow n to Joppa, 
and there took a smalt boat which brought me with the aid of a very favora¬ 
ble wind in about ‘29 hours to Beirut, I then took the direct road'to Da¬ 
mascus, and have returned by Baalbek and the Cedars; following the route 
you gave me, with the exception of coming down upon the coast at Batrun 
instead of Tripoli, and thereby saving a day, to enable me to avail rnyself 
of to-morrow b? Austrian Steamer. Instead td AtncUnh—Cedars—Ehden 
—Tarabulus—JeMil—^Nchr-el-kelb;—my route was Aineltah, Cedars, 
TjSnsah, Batrun, Nchr-el-kelh. On Iftc lGtft, between Ainottaft and the 
Cedars, I crossed the snow which still remains in large beds near the sum¬ 
mit. Here, on the coast' the beat is very great. I have not found it so else¬ 
where, except in the valley nf trhe Jordan. The Dead Sra I reached early 
in the morning, ami left before the day was sufficiently far advanced to be 
very hot. 

** At Sid on, I found Mr. Thompson, and bad a Jong and interesting con¬ 
versation with him. Your letter was addressed " Sidon or Beirut and I 
was very nearly meeting him between the two, as he had arranged to goto 
Beirut that day. But his colleague, Dr. Vandyck having just returned to 
Sidon, laid up with fever, he was obliged to remain on his account. Besides 
lhose friends 1 have mentioned above, Mr. Finn at Jerusalem made parti 
cular enquiries after you* 

* This is an Arabic letter from the high priest nf the Samaritans, written m coiUmuaiEOi* 
nf one which he addressed to us in May last. It does not communicate any informat rot* 
ithout the Samaritan literature which we had not formerly obtained lictJ eocc. — Edit 
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“I do not recoiled vliulher you take notice of the cretaceous fossils of 
the While Cape.* It is full of the usual marine remains of that period, 1 
brought away specimens of the shells, echini, etc. but the most perfect, 
w hich are in situ, 1 could not obtain entire, being unprovided w ith chisel and 
hammer, which the rock requires. Many other parts of I he country seem 
to afford a good field for geological research; and the whole would, I think, 
reward the labour of a competent botanist, though there is a greallixtcrit of 
ground apparently poor in the objects of his investigation. With regard ta 
I he higher objects of the Christian *s interests in this country, I have nothing 
new I ! Sunk to communicate to you. My own feelings regarding them 
resemble, I believe, those of most Protestants after having lieen over the 
same ground,—a peculiar satisfaction in actually beholding the scenes of 
many of the important and affecting incidents of sacred history, little al¬ 
tered if altered at all, since the days when those incidents occurred;—a felt 
evidence in favor of the sacred volume and sense of the Divine Government 
ot the world and beholding places that have markedly changed, changed 
just because, and precisely as, He has told us in that volume they should 
be changed ami dis satis fact ion and griefj on Introduction to the nominal 
scenes of events of highest import in the history of Christianity, to see how 
misguided men with their miserable embellishments have managed to de¬ 
prive them of every feature that might recall the incidents with which they 
arc associated. 

,s I am now aboutto start with the pleasant prospect of seeing Scotland 
and my own home (1). V.) in the course of a few weeks. By to-morrow’s 
steamer I expect to reach Constantinople on the 1st proximo (after the 
usual quarantine at Smyrna;} and 1 hope to arrive in Britain about the 24th. 


Editorial Notes, 

Though we are not unfriendly to discussion, w&decline to insert X. X. X. 
on Jephthalris daughter. Something more than a bare contradiction of L’s 
paper on the subject is required. The inuendos extraneous to the case arc 
uncalled for; and they have no critical or historical support 
A young soldier and P., will lie inserted 

have had tong on hand, will be found 
under the head of Evangelical Alliance in this number. 


Messrs Peyton and Kara yak’s Hoarding School.— ( Advertise- 
merit) 1 a rents ami Guardians desirous of a school where the pupils take their 
meals with the masters, and are in every respect treated as mernters of the 
family; and where efficient instruction in classical, mathematical and 
general education is imparled, may avail themselves of lids school now four 
years m existence. 1 

d" 1 , ha 4 ! T‘ ™“ 10 ™ 1 to a hm * se situated dose up to 
Malabar Hill, on Pack Bay beach—the pea washing its walls 1 

References are kindly permitted to the Ro ds. John Wilson, DDJ 

Ii rT,’,?; ' t 1K | 11C 5f - Mes » r s- Kcst "t,Candy,Mitchell,Robertson, 
” f tn ° n > . Ta y ,or * Glasgow, most of whom have visited the 
tsiAMiisiimcnl ami seen its examinations 
Bombay, 21st Sept. 1852. 

imcjM nf die organic remains of llns fnrmaiion, iho uiypcr eliaJk m 
f.'aruich etc.—EVf/ Cfll arc IftCut|u,lctl 111 t|,e haudi of lire Bible, in connexion with Mourn 
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I.—Tim OitifjiN and Dbyei.ofement of Carte—The Posi¬ 
tion OF THE AIITAN NATIONS TO ONE ANOTHER AND TO THE 

Auorkhnes. By Prof. Ur. C. Lassen of Bonn. 

[Trimslftted from the Indische AMerthuinskunde.]* 

We tire in a very favourable position for knowing the casting facts of the 
question regarding the origin of Cusle, Lo the effec t that ill the oldeu times 
it had not a footing among the Indians, and that we arc able to show its 
later origin. It is unnecessary for us to lose ourselves in Iheories about 
Its rise. We are rather at a point where we may behold the system gradu¬ 
ally unfolding, as if before our eyes. In the Rigvcda the Castes proper are 
no I spoken of: there the only hymn in which they appear belongs clearly lo 
the period of.the Brahmanas and Upanishtulas .| The last word also ap¬ 
pears seldom but as the appellation of the priestly profession, t and JKatriy a, 
the name of the warriors, does not appear at all. This hymn-book only 
concerns itself with the higher qualification for the worship oflhe gods, the 
performance of sacrifice, afcri intercession for divine favour. A man thus 
endowed was called a purohlia^ or one conducting sacrifice, This is the 
oldest form of the Indian priesthood ; at the time of the composing of the 
Vedas it was not yet heard of, and not till after that time was it establish¬ 
ed as an actual office,§ In earlier times certain men ns Vhhvamitra and 
Vasishlha, especial ly prepared themselves for it \ but ltitle special dig¬ 
nity was attached to it. The people were divided into very small fami¬ 
lies, each having its king. These, then, as also in after limes,had usually 

* [The impnrunre uf thin arddc, piirlicuhrlv Lo missionaries and inquiring natives, tan 
scarcely lie oVeres o f the. (A $.] 

+ li is i Lie hymn Pi*r. X, 6 ., ns given ii y Lkiruouf. Lf Bhiigcuata. Parana t I.. P rtf ace f 
p. ejfjtiv. and explained. It is called Purttsha-S/Ma u rthe hymn of Purmha or Ntlrdyana } 
i. e, of the highest cron live spirit whom in ibe beginning the gods sacrificed lo give 
to men die example of I he first Sacrifice, which hence is called JVri or Purusha*me Hid, 
Sec Cdcbrooke’a 3Iisc> Ess. 1 p. 5 j. In the ISih disiich, the creation of ihe Castes is 
press mod, as in Mann L, 31 3 the Hrulimnas from his mutiLh, l he Warriors from his arms, 
l be Vaiskyat, from hi? loins, a nr I ike Shutlras from his feel. 

{ See Rolhj Brahma untt die ISrohmaucr, in tier Zeitschr. der D. A/org. ties. t. 78. 

$ See Roth p. 77, and Zur G. and L, <Us Wida, p, 117. It is also called purMhat, 
which is Synonymous. This dignity is called purvhiti orpurM&y&* 
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the epithet of raj or rajan f hut as particularly worthy of honour vishpaii, 
tiishaspati, vishampati, the ruler of the vwh r or of the people's community, 
especially of that part of it which believed itself to he in possession of the 
true God’s service ami true civilization,, as contrasted with those of the 
barbarians. His honourable importance arises from this, that he had atlri- 
buted to him what belongs to the god J^ii 3 the protector oftm uses, and the 
idea of vhh w as thus transferred to the gods.* The common name of the 
Iranian and Aryan Indians, Arya, remained even in later limes, after the 
establishment of the last division of Caste the Vutskya *f end shows their 
original unity. They speak of themselves as the Iranians, the honoura¬ 
ble, in contrast with oilier nations, hut the Indians cull themselves 
the settled ones, that a distinction may be apparent between them¬ 
selves and the Nomadic natiou^t I 11 lb* Veduis indeed often 
used in the plural for men in general; hut it is only invariably applicable 
to the Indians, The first appellation in the Veda, r/rrsi/Mj is opposed tn 
them.§ There, this word, together with da's*, servant, which comes from 
the same root implies lhat, in these oldest times, there had arisen a dis¬ 
tinction between enslaved nations and their masters. The only expres¬ 
sions from which a division of the Vedic nations into various stems might 
he inferred, are the words jmnchjanya, mid the title given to the people of 
the five xiti. The last word lias in the plural in the Veda, the significa¬ 
tion of men in general.]! Jana also is a generis! appellation for people 
and nations.. Even the oldest expositors of the Vedas were at variance 
regarding the sign!ficalkm of these expressions. Some understood them 
to signify the pi/m (the fathers), the Gandharhas the Devus Asuras and 
Raxasas ; but others, the four Castes and Ihe NishadasJl But neither of 
these interpretations are admissible. The first is not so, because these 
words are applicable neither to gods nor devils, but to men, and 
especially indeed to men as possessors ami as cultivators of the 
land; for the word chamkani to which the title of the five xiti 
given, is derived from the verb risk which signifies to plow.** A 

‘V Rig. v. V. r. 1-. -£j, 7, GO, 2. Agni was compared with a. king, I, 27, 12*-3[k 5 : ii 
as said.die gods with iheir whole community." 

f Sec p. a of this ivnrk. 

t Vith denotes going into pn.vsesalon, bui especially dwelling together. h comes from 
i L effra, a house, and U identical with otxQC and view* 

§ Sco p< 523 of lids work. 

H Rigv, L 33, G. 1,72.7 100,7. Inilio singular the earth, as G5, 3. The rent ii 
signifies in die Veda to rule over ; sCG Vestergaard and ultiers, and passages quoted from 
liigc. IV. 5, 5, 3, ant to be found, o. g, in Roth in the J?. tier D , j\f. (*. I. p. 7y. A Hra 
ground, especially h cultivated field. Punthjmuja stands i 17, 3, as a Lille of the Rishi AU'i, 

H TTbAvz lli ns interprets pdTtctt&Jdlwh in ftiruLta lll. f 8, and the Kchnlra&1 to the 
t, 7 3 P, interprets pane ha Xitiy*t in the same maimer. See Rosen's Amiot. p. XXV 
Tiie secood explanation belongs to the grammarian Anpamamjara. 

In tile fZi^r, I. 23. 15, it appears in the intensive form : ff-dbhtr f yavam jia uharkriJmt 
' l as ifhc often plows the barley with steers/ 1 Or the sun-god Rushan, Chdrshani is to be 
viewed a a drived from charsham os is applied to men itt JRj^r. 1. 3, 7 7,3, 55, I, 86.5 
112.10. lit the passage 109, fi, earlh, heaven, the streams, and the hills follow after char- 
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derivative of this, krisii 3 is an often admitted denomination of men.* The 
second explanation is also inadmissible, because the word Nishada does 
not show itself in the Veda in the signification of a recognised peculiar 
class of men, at least not in the fragments hitherto procured. The ex¬ 
pression must have been common in the olden times*.; butevendhe later In¬ 
dians do not understand it as implying a division, for in the short vocabu¬ 
lary of the words of the Vedfi, it is put under the general denomination 
for men, and in Kke manner by even the later lexicographers, without any 
other explanation being given.t This division has a special relation to 
the dwelling together of men, for in one hymn It *• of Agni that be s 
the wise youthful protector, finds himself in the a*me house with the five 
charshtmi<t Panchajani sigfttlieff 'flu assemblage of fiie mm, and in later 
speech, Panckajanin signifii* a chief #f 15ve meft. !fhcra Pjmchnjana 
also occurs as an fepithet of ufa/L JC Is probable that the oiiJeBl national 
communities consisted only of five faTmliea. 

It is in itself apparent that th* second of the explanations mentioned, 
that of Yaska, first arose at a time w hen the Castes bad been already long 
in existence. It is therefore of special importance for the sake of the his¬ 
tory of Caste, to note this, for in accordance with this explanation, the 
word Nishada is introduced as the general denomination for the fifth and 
indeed the lowest of all classes. According to the doctrine of the law¬ 
books, the Castes of the Shu dr as stand, in spite of their low- condition, as 
essential parts of the state. They are distinguished from the three re¬ 
maining Castes in the following way; these are called the twice-born, but 
the Shndra has one birth, because he is shut out from instruction, and does 
rot receive, like the other Castes, establishment by the holy cord and other 
solemn ceremonies. “ There is no fifth given.**§ Hence the mixed 
Castes, according to the law-books, stand exterior tfl the state. With 
them the Mshada occupies a position as only one among man y similar 
species, $nd as has already been shown, originated from the union of a 
Brahman with a Shu'dra woman.|| The word has also a much narrower 
signification ; but the general signification shows itself to be the most 

shun?. Jn other places Ko*en, fill towing ibe romroeMtary, lifts rendered it by sapiens . 
but in £4, : 2X) f 86* 6, llic signification J mcn' appears to Sw suitable. In (he lirsl passage India 
■s Spoken of as Munushn or friendly tn men, as he and Vanina are in 17, J2, called 
the protec(urs of men. In tlm second passage of the preceding verse the first occurs- 
and the words nifty be thus understood ; k ' We pay reverence to you, O Marut, deign your 
help to men.” There, 109, 5, it is the tide of indm and Agni and its signification 
of men is not suitable, Still, however, jffpi>7iJ is scarcely a right rendering - 3 as also 
464., where pi£d kulasya. charstiani is transited by tutor csremoniotti inttteju, 

* tfig*. l.4,6,?,fl, 3G t 19. 

f In the Nighttnfd, £1. 3. Amam K , lt.G, 1,1, lu the plural. In the singular JJemii- 
chandra, I. 3,1 

| Rigv. V. S, 2. See Rosen 3 s Rig- Veda specimen p. 16. Yaska, Nirukta, IIL 10. 
leads also to P&neluijanyd&nd Panchanind risk. 

4 ManuX. 4, These are the words or the lest; Sjr William Jones has added pri¬ 
mitive- 

11 Sec p. 631. of this work. 
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primitive, for lve find these names spread widely over India, to the 
Ganges ^ to the Sarasvati, and in the Dakhan,* and what ought especially 
lobe marked* interchanged with the names Shu dm and Ah kit fl.f The 
etymological significitiim ofilits word is colonist; it follows from this 
that it signified originally the inhabitants first settled. The later tradition 
places their origin in the following circumstances, f Sunitka, the daughter 
of Mrilyu (of death), produced from the soul, bore to the great king 
A/ibala, who was descended from the Prajapati ICardama, a son called 
Vtna. This son, having given himself up to anger and hate, ruled un- 
rightc ou s 1 y. The devou t RUM havi ng si a i n h i m, like w i sc p n riiicd thro u gh 
prayer Jfttsftcr-grass, and with the grass rubbed bis right thigh while recit¬ 
ing prayers. From this there was born a deformed man, dwarfish in 
figure, of a fire-red colour, with red eyes and black hair. The devout 
His hi said to him “Sit down (nishi'da)* From him arose the barbarous 
mountain and forest inhabiting Nisha'dns and the remaining Mlechchas 
which dwell in the Vtndkya to the number of a hundred thousand.” 

Vena is also mentioned in the law-book as an example of kings who 
were ruined themselves through their evil conduct, and his name has been 
bestowed on one of the mixed Castes. § 

The Abhiras dwelt at the mouth of the Indus, and the district was called 
Abiria after them in the Geography of Ptolemy and in the Periplus. 
They were a pastoral people; and in this district their name is still extant 
in that of the Ahirs of the Peninsula of Kadi. On account of the union in 
which they appeared with the NUhddas and Shudras , we must not hold 
them as an original Arian nation, since this name was in later times con¬ 
ferred on the inhabitants of the whole region. The law-book has a ficti¬ 
tious derivation for this people also. It derives them from the union of a 
Brahman with an Ambasihi woman. They dwelt in the olden time also in 
the neighborhood of the Southern Sarasvnti along w ith the Skudras, who we 
may therefore be permitted to consider as a nation of the aborigines, the 
more so as they described as black and long-haired. || In historical time, 

# See p, 534, 6t6 t and 5fi(i. of Mils work 

f See p, 54G of this work. 

f M. Bh. XII. 59. V. 2209. se<j. UK, p, 413. The genealogy here given ts NAr&yumi„ 
Virjtias, Ptinchutigx, Kardamti, Aitatijra, The Pttrthms have here variant names. See 
Vishnu p. 92. Note 1. 49 Note 6 i. They call Veil's father Angti . According to the M. 
Bh, the king, Frithu f originated through th& motion of the right hand who was a res* 
lorer of ihe law* and received itieuortli fPritidci), for his wife. See Maim, VII p 42. IX, 44. 

$ See Mitnu r X. 19. 19. Ho is the sou of a Yaidtha who proceeds from the union of 
a Vuishya with a Brahman woman, and rtf <m Atnfmathi who proceeds from that of a llrah- 
man with a Vvishita* 1 &**/* G, 13. anti mu sin Jus umphyment. This Vhtx, j* to he 
disliugtiifiheii from IVria whu is mentioned in a fragment of a hymn in die WinJet a, X, 
39, 12. Rosen's AnwL on liigv.p. 53, ood was a su herd mate god of light, who had 
no share in the sacrifice of fire. 

|j See Mann, X, 15. M. Bh, IJ. 31, v. 1191. stu|. I. p. 351, where it speaks of u \h& 
greai village-dwell mg neighbours of the jSiwtfrtidinnk and the bands of the Shfatras and 
Abhiras and those, who live on iho river tiaraivaii and eat fish and inhabit mountains.** 
I^id. 30, v* I8£B, flg. p. 574 : “The Hliudtas brought a hundred thousand dark, slender. 
Iong*haired p female Servants. Had in Cotton &.c.' ! 
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again, their name re-appears in that of the town EuSpOc on the lower 
Indus, and what is especially worthy of notice, in that of the nations or 
the 2 v&pot in the northern Arachosians* Thus is established their exis¬ 
tence as a distinct nation in the neighborhood of the Indus, that is to say, 
in the region in which, in the oldest time, the Avian Indians dwelt. 
They probably subjected these earlier inhabitants and it becomes mani¬ 
fest, that it was from this circumstance, that afterwards, fro^m the sub¬ 
jection of the aborigines in the interior part of the country, the name was 
extended, to the whole servile Caste. This name cannot be derived from 
the Sanskrit, and hence it is to presumed, that the right spelling should be 
Sudra. If this is correct it must be sounded Hudra in old Persian, and 
for Ihia there is for confirmation the statement of Megasthenes that 
the Indian nations of the YSpuKtit sent auxiliaries to the Persians be¬ 
fore the time of Alexander, f 

After the Arian Indians had put themselves In possession of the wide 
dominion of the interior lauds between the Himalaya and the- V Indy a, to 
the shores of the Yamuna and the Ganges, and their many affluents , and 
had settled, it became necessary for their life gradually to fashion its ma¬ 
nifestations *n a different mnnn«r> till ut last its predetermined end should 
be reached. The law-book of Manu places before us these finished 
arrangements, in which the religious, the political, and the civil institutions 
with their statutes for the individual Castes, as already separated, are 
lying before us. 

To determine the time of its composition, the surest way is to 
place for a foundation the names already met with of the gods, which 
at a later period were transferred to Vishnu and Shiva and their wives. 
OF these it has been already noticed { that the names Vishnu, Ndrdyam, 
Shri, and Hara at that time denoted subordinate divinities. In the 
sacrifice to the gods who protect the house and what belongs there¬ 
to, Bhadrakdli is to he invoked at the foot of the bed and Vastoshpati, 
in the middle of the dwelling. Tins goddess is altogether distinct from 
the later Deity called by the same name. The second is a Vedic Deity.§ 

* Plot. VII. 1, 61. VI. 20, 3. They are also mentioned by Dienys. Perieg* v, 1,14$ 
under the namo 2KO<5jOO*j in which passage other mistakes occur, as c, g. for 

rtliv Ssjaaoi vatovot S«/3«u Kal Tn^Xoi tiv&K-r Stco'Spot g* t&f'w 
«ri 8’ £(T7r£7ii£ uypia 0SAa JlcvKauauv' jura rove Si ktuivvaov Sen- 
fttroirrtQ ” 

Ta^tAtM, 

f Strobe XV. 16. p. 687. By St+ph l Bys. 'YMqx(H. They are distioel from the 
whom I formerly, Be Pent. Ind. p, 27, placed together. These are called 
in Sanskrit Kshudrbka ; Sec p. 653, Nolo i. ofihia work. 

t See pp, 776, 782, and 786 of ibis work. 

$ Manu, Ill. CD. I d$t&shpat.i r prntector of the dwelling, occurs also in the Ripreda 
with XUratyapatij Ihe protector of the field. See Vintita jt r 16 ^ 17 . :■ 

latter one of fbrmi of Btirgd 


l apyacndat vatovmv* #c. r* A. must be read as follows: E/jScfi, 
SoBpoi, or Recording- to tbo variant, SicfiSpot, SvSpOt, and TavSa- 
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MtJara was used of the creator and also of Brahma* In the oldest 
Buddhic Sutras, Shiva appears* but not yet in Maim, where* of the three 
great gods,ifrahwio alone appears. We venture to transpose the lawbook 
into the ante-Bucldhie time. The great antiquity of this work appears 
als® from the geographical statements, in which* ot the southern nations* 
only the Odrti , the Dntvida, the Avantya, and the Satvata arc mention ■ 
ed,t The last have been already acknowledged by the authors of the 
Brdhmana, so that only the two first indicate a progress in geographical 
knowledge* and Dravida. ought here to be considered as the general 
denomination for the dwellers on the east coast of the Dakhan. It hap¬ 
pens still further that the condition of things depicted in it corresponds 
with the descriptions of the most ancient Buddhic writings. 

For understanding the rise of this state of things* we should give special 
attention to the epic poems. In these works* much has to be taken ad¬ 
vantage of important to the knowledge of Indian antiquities ; for Iheifra A- 
jfKmas have not yet been made sufficiently accessible. To the Mahabha-- 
rata* as has been pointed out above* there belong several parts of a later 
time than the oldest Buddhic. writings, but not withstanding this* its narra¬ 
tions contain many reminiscences oT the older time, and both the old epic 
poems depict a simpler and more primitive slate of oM Indian life than 
the law-book. 

The origin of Caste stands in the closest connexion with the new direc¬ 
tions of life, which manifested themselves in the interior countries, and 
lets itself be displayed in the most visible manner when these are examin¬ 
ed. It is necessary to commence with the Brahminical Caste* noU only 
because it has taken the highest place* hut also because the iirst place 
belongs to it in the formation of Caste and the arranging of the state. 

Brahma or Brahma na signified first he who offered up prayer to the 
gods, | By the arrangement of the rituals of sacrifice a special occupa¬ 
tion was assigned to him, namely, the management and superintendence 
of sacrifice. After the Vedie time, sacrifice obtained a still higher im¬ 
portance than before. To the Soma- sacrifice of the older times* there 
was added the sacrifice of horses* concerning w hich it was believed* that 
by the favour of the gods it produced, not only did it confer victory over 
one's enemies, but also that sons were obtained by means of it. To this 
sacrificial feast* the Br&hraan% the friendly kings* and the people were 
invited. The Brahmans were presented with rich gifts. A second fes¬ 
tival of equal importance w as that of the ahhisheka or of the king's con¬ 
secration* at which also a sacrifice of horses was made.| A third feast 

* The same 1 , vii, II, 

f Mimu t jf.SI. 22. 22 'i3. 44, and see pp. 534 and till oflliis work. 

} Sec Itnili iu Hie /f. d?r Ih iff. Ges, I. p. G f J. 

$ Ac cording to the Kvmaijsna, the childless Da&haratha obtained a _sn:i through s 
^ sacrifice of horses, The treats of thrs m die 5ml chapter of ihe 

Rlh book, or in the 57th chapter accorcling to another reckoning of Abhishika. See Cole- 
hrooke’a Mite. List, i* 3G seq, where many examples arc given of kings* who* through such 
consecration* oiu a me d victories and conquered the earth. Of Mharata’s royal codseern- 
tioni vtii, 3. 9-the vlnm tinr/ia gives the following account according to Colebjrooke'i 
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of the same kind was the rajasuya. samraj, at which also sacrifice was 
offered The great importance which was attached by the old Indians 
to the royal consecration is mostly clearly apparent from the fact, that 
they even conferred this consecration on the king of the gods, and con¬ 
secrated him in the four parts of Ike world* and out of this consecration the 
various titles of the kings become explicable 

From the important place which the Brahmans took at sacrifice! 
the application of this name to the whole Casio becomes intelligible. 
Their power f however* proceeded from the office ofthepuroAita. J We may 
learn that this was not a special class of the Vedic nations by the example 
of Devapi who represented this place by his brother Skantami.§ At the 
dose of the Vedic time a king’s son might also hold this office. Yet there 
appear in the hymns of the Veda* unquestionable beginnings of the high 
honour which was ascribed to it. Thus there was a purahila given even to 
the gods* in the shape of Urn hmanaspafi or Brihaspati; the brahma! was 
glorified as his representative on the earth, and the attainment of all hap¬ 
piness by the king was connected with the keeping of a priest. || “The 
king* who loved and praised Brihaspatif the beloved and cared for 
in whom the first part belongs* mastered with superior strength all his 
enemies. He dwelt safely in his house, had always abundance of food, 
and the people of their own accord made obeisance to him* whom a br&h- 
md preceded; unvanquished, he won treasures from foes as well as from 
friends. The gods protect the king who is liberal to a refuge-seeking 
brahma ,**1 T 

The belief that the happiness and unhappiness of the ruler depended 
on his conduct toward his purohita, was likewise expressed and sanction¬ 
ed in the epic traditions, as for instance hi the history of the I&vahu&t of 
the and of the Pandavcts* He was (he house-priest of the king, 

was called to give advice in all matters* and among such a devout people 
as the old Indians, must soon have obtained si spiritual supremacy over 
the determinations of the king. The lirst movement towards the esta¬ 
blishment of Caste must have been the office oft he purahita becoming 

11 - 31 ) 3 ] U-iicm. w ( llharala in ihe Mashnfara (probably L ski riant, msc | ■. <D ul> of [his work) 
distributed one hundred and seven thousand millions of black elephant iviili white trunks 
and golden coverings. A hoi} fire was kindled m Siichigrtnti lor JHtartUa the son of 
D?ixh7j<ml(t f by which each one of a thousand Brahmans roeelved a thousand million cuwa 
as his shore. Biittralu the son of Btishyania bound seven tv -eight horses near the Ya¬ 
muna n [id fi fty five at ll>e Ganges in Vritragh na. Aernrdiugly t hav i iig m tliis w ay bound, 
tu I*; burned at the feast, oue hundred and thirty five horses, lie was very wise and ex¬ 
celled in wisdom ell his competitors among the kings. So great a deed as ihat of Bha- 
r&la has neither before nor since been surpassed, so small a way con a mortal tirctch his 
hands to reach heaven, 

% The rajastrtja, la described in the white Yajttrveda in the fith chapter and in the 5th 
book of ihe SfitilapaUm firnhma Tin belonging 10 ]i T to also in the.black. Sec Cole* 
brooked Mine* Ess. I. p. 55, GO, 73. t See p- 771 of this work. 

f See R oth, iU sup. page GO. § S ee p. 5% or this work. 

11 In the hymns of Ike Vnmdcv* given by Roth ut it ip. p. 79. IV 5, 5 7—fi. 

H or food. 
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hereditary. In this condition we may view it in the epic tradition of the 
Vasishides in Ayodhya; also in the history of Magadha, the commence¬ 
ment of its hereditariness is indicated and the family of Gotama had 
this honour also from the kings of Mithila and the king of Ang®* It jg 
here especially to he noticed, that, even in the Vedic time, these and 
other families, such as the Kxishika, the Kanva, the Brighu , and the 
Atrij were celebrated through their songs which they brought with them 
as a hereditary portion into their new home; and these, through their 
effect on the establishment of worship must have exercised a special in¬ 
fluence. To this worship the collection of songs closely adapted itself, 
and that collection was probably first made for a liturgical purpose, for 
in the public worship they were fir?t only placed together us fragments, 
as those which arc in the Sam® and Yajur-veda ; while the complete 
songs of the Rigveda were first united at a later period,f Through this 
activity the various Shakhas or Schools must have been originated /which 
divided in the transmission of the collected text, and devoted themselves 
to its exposition. In these there arose new ties in the communi¬ 
ty. Instead of family ties there was now the common interest of teach¬ 
ers, and pupils ; and I he holy writings with Ihcir interpretation became 
thereby the common possession of all those who gave themselves up to 
such efforts, hut belonged to them exclusively. Out of this circumstance 
of the exclusive possession of the sacred books, anrl of the knowledge of 
them, on which the right performance of sacrifice depended, the separa¬ 
tion of the Brahmans as a special Caste, becomes simpler and more intel¬ 
ligible, It must have been their interest to gain the exclusive holding of the 
other conditions of this possession ; and to this end they made use of the 
high authority and great sway they hail already obtained. Being liberal¬ 
ly rewarded by the kings for their services, they thereby reached an out- 
ward independence. The property of the Brahmans was holy. The epic 
traditions enable us to see this in the history of Arjttna and Brig®, and 
establish moreover, that the Brahmans did not obtain their pre-eminence 
without a struggle. They teach also, through other examples, that the 
complete separation of the Brahmans from the kings and warriors, was 
first effected gradually, for they shew that families of Brahmans sprung 
forth from kings, as the Baleyn and the Maudgalya > and that sons of 
Brahmans united themselves with kings 1 daughters, as Chyavana with the 
daughter of Sharyati y Sukamja, and Jamadagni with Uenukd 3 the daughter 
of the king Pra&cnagsit. Lastly, they also depicted an ancient condition of 
the state, for they ascribed u share in the management of the empire of the 
Pandavas to the two Vuishtja- sous, Fldttra and Yayastu. On the other 
hand the law-book places in opposition to this the complete submission 
of the king under the power of the Brahmans. “The king on rising in 
the morning must honour the wise Brahmans, grey in (the knowledge) of 
lhe three Vedas, and must persevere in following their mandates. Of 
them he may always, though of modest sold, learn a modest demeanour for 
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the king wlio is modest hi spirit never perishes. Through immodest deport¬ 
ment many kings have been ruined with their families and possessions; 
through modest deportment even colonists of the woods have obtained royal 
kingdoms. J? * This pre-eminence of the Brahmans appears also in the 
custom of the king to consult the views of seven or eight ministers 
gathered round him, first separately s then altogether, and from these 
to select Ihe measure which appears to him the best. But over the most 
important affairs of the stale, as to these ministerial views, he must con¬ 
sult with a Brahman, rich in knowledge and superior to all others. He 
must lay before the Brahman all proposed transactions, and carry them 
out after his last determination is thus arrived at.f In the assemblies of 
the Kurus and the Panchaia, in which consultation h made regarding war 
and peace, no Brail mans appear in the representations of the Maha'bha'rata, 
but only the kings and the leaders of their armies, so that also in this res¬ 
pect the law-book depicts a later condition of affairs than the epos. 

As in the oldest time, the kings of their own accord, gu\c presents to 
the priests for the performance of sacrifice, so, in the ordinary Indian 
state it was their duty to do this. J He must honour by presents ihe 
Brahmans relumed from the house of their teacher after completing their 
studies. Treasure intrusted by the king to the Brahmans, was imperish¬ 
able, which no thieves, nor enemies, were able to steal. Sacrifice offered 
to the Brahmans was more deserving than the fire sacrifice. A gift given 
to one not a Brahman had only its own worth; the value of one given to a 
Brahman was said to be doubled when to one who had studied the Vedas 
it was increased an hundred thousand fold, and when to one who had at¬ 
tained a full knowledge of them, it w as increased ad infinitum. The king§ 
was required to perform sacrifices and to make them acceptable Ly 
appropriate gifts ; and in order to comply with the commands of the 
law he was obliged to give to ihe Utah mans presents and enjoyments. 
These consisted mostly in cows, sometimes also in treasure,)! At 
the sacrifice of horses Ba&haratha presented the whole earth to those pre¬ 
siding at the sacrifice- but they declined this gift, because they were unable 
to protect the earth, and only through ihe study of the Vedas had peace and 
entreated another reward. The king then presented to them an hundred 
thousand cows, ten limes ten millions of gold, and a four fold quant it v of 
silver. Also on another occasion arc cows spoken of as gifts to the Brah¬ 
mans, and the mention is worthy or notice, for it presents us with a pecu¬ 
liar aspect of the relation of the old Indian kings to the Brahmans. U 
Janaka at a sacrifice feast, at which the Brahmans of the Kurus and 

* 3/arm VII. 37, 39—40 p 42. As an example of the first is advanced, V. 41,42, 
tfahusha, Sudas } Sumuktia and Nimi, con naming these see page 720, Note 3 t and page; 
733 1 T9S of this work,end I, Aff It. I,j of ihe scoud Prithu see p* 7S8, note 3 of ibii 
work, arid Mann ; dura, llmt Kuvira gained die place of Umj god of wealth, ami Vith- 
iihmtya, the dignity of a H rah man. 

f Ibid. VII. 64, 67-69. f Ibid, VII. £2. seep ft jfonir VII. 79. 
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Panchala came together, desired to know, which of the priests was most 
learned in the knowledge of Brahma., and ordered a thousand cows with 
gilt horns to be bound fast in his stalls. He then said to the Brahmans 
that the most learned of them would have liberty to drive the cows away. 
The remainder not venturing to come forward, Yajnyarolkya ordered his 
pupil Samashraras to drive the cows away. The others were enraged at 
him on account of his presumption ami Ashvaln the sacrifice-priest of 
Janaka, asked him i fhe knew Brahma best. Ynjnyiwatkya answered, I 
honour him who is the best knower of Brahma; the cows I w ish to 
have, Ashvala and seven other Brahmans, and Gargi the Brahman woman, 
then put questions tn hirn, which he answered, and refuted their objec- 

tinnS- 

Tn such wise the Brahmans were honoured, rewarded, and protected by 
the kings, and in undisturbed peace eouhl follow their employments and 
inclinations. They took no part in battle, multiplied their families great’ 
ly, and must thereby have increased their power and influence. 

We must ascribe a very active intellectual life to the old Indians, on ac¬ 
count of the effects which their spirit produced at that time. In regard to 
I he oldest time this is shown by the Veda, and^ the time following by 
the works which were produced. The foundations of their philosophy 
have been comprised in the Upanishatltis. To the close of this period we 
may also ascribe the origin of the gnomic and epic poesy. In the great 
country oft he East of the Yamuna there was opened up to them a new 
world. They brought with them, ns the Hymns of the Rigveda testi¬ 
fy , a deep feeling for nature, and their disposition must have been 
deeply moved and urged towards meditation by the grand phenomena of 
this newly-discovered land. Nature favored ibis tendency and hence 
arose to the Brahmans the peculiar form of their life described above. But 
this led also lo speculation, and gave their spirit a mystical tendency, 
from which it has never been able to free itself. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


II —T he Christian Ministry and Sacraments evangeli¬ 
cally considered. By the Rev. G. L. Fenton, A,B * 
“ One Lord t one Faith , one Baptism.” —Ephesians iv. 5, 

There are few subjects on which it is of more pressing moment to have 
clear and correct ideas, than the true nature of Christian Union. 

We shall, therefore, set forth our views upon this general question— 
as invoking in its issue our more immediate topic— in a few brief sen- 
tences. May the “Spirit of power and of love and of a sound mind” 
impart to us a right judgment in this as in all things, through the inter¬ 
cession of Christ Jesus our Saviour! 

* Discourse on. Uie Ninth Article cl ihc of ike Evangelical Alliance, delivered 

before ike members mid friends of dial ins Li Lu lion alPtuia T 2k lit July, 1852, An. ix. ,f The 
divine institution of ike Christian 51 inistry, and die obiigallon and perpetuity of the or¬ 
dinances of Baptism and (he Lord's Supper.". 
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We begin with pointing out a wide distinction between two things fre¬ 
quently confounded— Union and Unity. The Unity , or Oneness, of 
Christ’s people, arises from their connection with Him their Head, “in 
whom the whole body is filly joined together onto the edifying of itself in 
Jove.” This, therefore, is not an object of desire or of prayer ; it is a 
perfected and a blessed/jfict, 

.By the Union of believers, we must be understood to mean the realiza¬ 
tion, and manifestation of that Unity which does and cannot but exist. 

Firstj and negatively , then, we affirm, that the Union oT believers does 
not consist in mere ecclesiastical uniformity, nor in a mere doctrinal 
agreement. 

(I.) Not in ecclesiastical or ritual uniformity. For, first, the scheme 
of Christian Polity is not determined hi Gon’s word; there is no Evan¬ 
gelical Leviticus;—therefore, to use the languages of the English He for¬ 
mers, f *it is not necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies be in all places 
one and utterly like; for at all limes they have been divers, and may be 
changed according to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s man 
ners a so that nothing be ordained against God’s word.”*-—Besides, had 
directions been given ig Scripture with the most exact precision, and 
enforced with the most undcvialing strictness,—Union could not hereby 
he secured. Beneath this garb of ceremonial uniformity, heresy and 
schism may yet lurk ami rage unseen. Faction may reign and riot. 
As we see in the Romish Apostasy, a smooth outside may exhibit the 
£ < form of godliness,” but the rottenness and the restlessness within give 
too sure evidence that “ the power fhereoP* is departed for ever.—Neither, 

(2.) Is Christian Union dependent upon notional or doctrinal agree¬ 
ment. Intellectual variety is rather to be expected, according to the 
analogy of Gan’n material works; or rather, as the human mind is the 
most complicated of all Goi/s works, ami is continually acted upon l y 
more, and more mysterious and diversified influences—physical, psycho 
logical, spiritual, entire sameness of opinion is, a priori, more iniproba 
ble than that the same hue should colour all the leaves of the forest.— 
Shades of opinion, then, may well consist with harmony of feeling. Such 
variations are implied in the Apostolic writings ;f tLey existed in the 
churches of Apostles, without operating as a bar to the Apostles' fellow 
ship.}: 

Secondly and positively, we affirm the Unity of God’s children, as 

manifesting itself in abiding Christian graces-“ Faith, Hope, Charity : 

these three, but the greatest of these is Charity.§ 

(1.) Believers have “One Faith,”—the faith of the Gospel. Its 
saving truths are all so closely connected, that they may be described as 
consLitoting a golden chain suspended from the Cross; and the several 
links are revealed in their proper practical connection by the Holy Spirit 
to every believing soul.—The venerable founders of our Evangelical 
Alliance had grasped this irrefragable chain of Divine Truth with no un 
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certain fraud, aud they have laid down the several links in scriptural order 
as the Basis of our union. Herein, beloved Brethren, with one heart and 
voice we testify to the prcciousncas of the Holy Scriptures, declaring 
(against the Rationalist on the one hand, and the Traditionist on the 
other) that they are all given by inspiration of Gqp, and able to make us 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. We testify at 
the same time to the awful duty resting upon us of searching those Scrip¬ 
tures for ourselves, with the aid of the promised Spirit and so forming for 
ourselves an enlightened judgment of their meaning.—Scarcely do we 
begin this search before the first truths of the Christian Faith—the utter 
depravity of human nature m consequence of the fall, and the absolute 
necessity (thence arising) of a Mediator, a Reconciler, an A toner, be- 
tween Goo and man, are forced upon the mind; and soon we are led to 
the conclusion that this Atouer must be Pi vine—that no creature, how¬ 
ever highly exalted, can sustain the burden of man's accumulated ag¬ 
gravated guilt. We see, too, what an urgent call there is for faith in that 
Atonement:—therefore we conclude that a man is jus tided by faith, with¬ 
out the deeds of the law.”—Again : the Blessed Spirit sets before us God 
in His holiness, and makes it evident that “except a man be born again 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” But such a work upon our hearts 
as this—a new creation—requires a Divine Being to effect it: therefore 
the Holy Spirit also is God. Thus do we profess a united faith in the 
Adorable Trinity : we acknowledge “One Lord, Ooe Faith * 

(2.) We have all “one Hope of our calling,” and that not “in this 
life only.” When groaning under the burden and pollution of indwelling 
sin, we all feel alike the blessed consolation of being able to say with the 
Apostle, “We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis¬ 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.”! When bereavements and disappointments thrnwa mourn¬ 
ing dress over our desolate spirits, we all alike anticipate that blessed 
hope—oven “ the Glorious appearing of our great Goo and Saviour Jesua 
Christ and the eternal blessedness of the righteous” in His Presence t 
These, brethren, 1 repeat,-man’s fall and guilt, justification by faith 
alone in the infinite atonement of Christ, regeneration by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, the Divinity of both these Persons, and hence the Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead, sanctification by the same Spirit, and finally the 
resurrection to Life Eternal,—these are the golden inseparable finks in 
the chain of Christian Truth these constitute the very marrow of Divi¬ 
nity : concerning these great truths of the Gospel we may safely ask,— 
Where is the Christian who will stand up and deny any one of them 1 
Where ts the Christian who wilt contend that the belief of mu other is 
neee SSar y to salvation.—But, if this be so, our point is proved thus far : 
all true Christians are one in Faith and Hope, 

(3.) But it is in the last and greatest of the three Christian Graces, 

See ihe Ba^is i>r the A flianee. Articles 1—7. 
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that the Unity of the believers is especially seen. They have one heart. 
Charity* or Love is the test of Christian character** anti the "bond of 
perfectness 33 between the people of God. Love identifies them in sympa¬ 
thy as " one body.” 

II. Here, then, I take up the particular subject assigned me, which I 
have not lost sight of all along,—the important principle set forth in the 
concluding article* of the Basis, which brings before us ibc means of grace 
appointed by the Lard of the Church os the expressions imrf occasions of 
Christian Lom t and the instruments of advancing the love and union of 
His people, Alas that, through our blindness and corruption, those very 
appointments have too commonly been abased to divide and “separate 
(those who should have been) chief friends !” 

(T .) The Christian Mjsistjiy is a ministry of Lore,—This is seen, 
first, in its Institution* Christ “gave some, Apostles; and some, Pro¬ 
phets; and some, Evangelists; and some, pastors ami teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints* for the work of the ministry, for the ediTying of 
the body of Christ , , . . in inre,”} The Apostolic office (to which a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with Jesus and knowledge of His miracles was essen¬ 
tial) ceased with the inspired Twelve ; the Prophetic office ban long been 
in abeyance; Pastors, Teachers, and Evangelists (missionaries), arc for 
every age, "Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's stead, Be ye reconciled to 
God!” Thus, God hath given to us a ministry of reconciliation § 

Again: as in its origin and institution, so—secondly—in ils offices,Love 
is the characteristic of the Gospel ministry. The “ rulers over God’s 
household” are “ fellow-servants ;”|| and the law f of the house is love, is 
humility, is entreaty; it is to instruct, to feed with spiritual food, to edify, 
to "watch for souls as they that must give account, that they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief.” Ministers are to be “cusamples to the 
flock”—not “lords over God's heritage.” They may “reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, entreat, persuade men,”—as “ciders” and “fathers,” but not as 
“masters.”IF Like their Divine Master, they are “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” They invite rnen to Christ, as “ fellow-citizen* 
with the saints”—not as mediators on their behalf. They proclaim remis¬ 
sion of sins—they cannot confer that remission. In a word, they arc mi¬ 
nisters not priests ** 

Christianity, unhappily, following as it did in the wake of the Levitical 
priesthood and sacerdotalism, had early, but spuriously, grafted upon it 
the old Hebrew and P&g=m notions of a priestly, that is, a sacrificial, inter¬ 
cessory, mediating caste or order. Such notions are* however, altogether 
foreign to the genius of the Gospel, and destructive to the fund ament al 

* l Jolm iv. 7, 3. f Art. 9. f Cphcs. iv. 11 —IG. 

5 2 Cor. v. JB—20. L| Matthew jtxiv. 45, 40, H Matthew Jcxiii. 10. 

** The English word **pncsi,” as used in the Common Prayer is derived from il Pres¬ 
byter," and in its strict and proper meaning, there lore, impliesPresbyter/ 7 and not ** Se- 
cerdosJ" To prevent misconception, however. ** minister*' ought certainly to be substitute 
ed for it 
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principles of Christianity. As these nolions lie at the root of Papal and 
(what we may call) Sac rumen lari an Heresy, we must insist a little further 
upon this point. We cannot do hotter than adopt the language of an emi¬ 
nent Christian Philosopher of our day 

“Ail religions, especially those of the great historical races, have 
pricsls, and sacrifices by priests, and therefore of course a priesthood. In 
ail religions, the man who is permitted to approach immediately to the 
deity with prayer ami intercession is called priest, in the sense of a pre¬ 
senter of a sacred offering. To those who understood the significance of 
this typical, sacrificial priesthood, it held forth a hope of re-union with 
God, in that some were allowed immediately to draw'near to Him; it 
was a witness of man’s actual separation from God, in that only some 
were permitted thus to approach Him.** Corresponding vvith this two¬ 
fold meaning of the office, was the two-fold offering—a sin-offering and a 
thank-offering. These types have been once for all fulfilled in Christ:— 

** The great atonement or s in-offering of mankind was consummated 
by Christ, by means of his personal sacrifice; the great thank-offering of 
mankind became possible through Christ, by means of the Spirit, Thus 
it appears ihtit priesthood and sacrifice, in the sense in which the Jews 
and the Heathen held them, have altogether and for ever ceased to be 
true expressions of the religious feeling of mankind. There can hence¬ 
forth be no more human and therefore typical mediators between God and 
man, for the mediator, the High-Priest, is himself God :—no more acts of 
mediation (sacrifices) can henceforth exist, as means of producing inward 
peace and satisfaction in the conscience, for the true sacrifice of atone¬ 
ment has once jar all been offered, and the true sacrifice of thanksgiving is 
continually being offered. The mediatorial act of the reconciled man 
consists simply In his free faith. All types must cease as soon as ever I lie 
reality appears. 11 

Thus far tmr Christian Philosopher,* From this it is evident, that as 
regards the “ sin-offering,” to us there is but one priest, even Jesus 
Christ; while on the other hand, as regards the “ thank-offering,” every 
Christian man is invited to draw near to God immediately in Christ, and 
therefore with the dignity of a priest. This is, according to out view, 
that priesthood which the Apostle Peter ascribes to the whole Christian 
Church, or body of believers, under the designation of the true and elect 
Israel, when he says,—■“ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood , 
a holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous light.”f In 
this was accomplished that promise which God made to the Jews hy His 
servant Moses, to be to them a light along that dark path of law and lega¬ 
lism which they were so long to pursue;—“And ye shall be to me a king¬ 
dom of priests and an holy nation.” { This continual devotion of self in 
thankful love is the sacrifice to which the Apostle exhorts the Christian 
community in the same chapter from which we have just quoted :—Ye 

* iliinsen\ x< Church of the Ftimrc," p. 3. ft Pci. N. 9. | Eiod. six. fi. 
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ftlso, as lively stones, arc built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to 
oiTer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable unto God by Jesus Christ. 3 '* This 
is the 11 reasonable service" to which St, Paul invites the Romans,—“ 1 
beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Gnd, that ye present 
your Iwxlies a living sacrifice , holy, acceptable unto God.”f This is the 
“sacrifice of praise” which, according to another Pauline Epistle, Christ¬ 
ians are “continually” to be offeringto God hy Jesus Christ, t Lastly, 
this collective life of Christendom in God ami in the world, this Universal 
Priesthood of Christians, is Iho universal "pure offering,” the “incense,” 
which, according to the words of the bitesl Prophet of the Old Covenant, 
shall here alter he offered by all peoples " from the rising of the stm to the 
going down of the same.”§ 

Bui, while the existence of a priestly cast in the Christian Church 
is thus repudiated as “ a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon 
no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to (he word oT God,”— 
room is freely allowed for the standing of a regular Ministry in the Church, 
and this of Divine Institution. For plainer words can scarce!)' he con¬ 
ceived than those which prescribe llie offices of some who, under various 
titles according to their diversified duties, m Ambassadors, arc to bear 
Christ’s message to an apostate world—as Shepherds, are to seek for 
Christ’s sheep that arc dispersed abroad, to feed the flock of God which 
He hath purchased with His Own Blood—as Fishers, ate to draw men’s 
souls out of the waters of pollution and death in which they are floating, 
and to transfer them into the pure river of the water of Life—as Stewards, 
to dispense the Divine Mysteries to the Lord's family—as Watchmen to go 
about the walls of Jerusalem—as Standard-Bearers, to encourage the 
army of God.|| 

Indeed, I am not aware of any difference of opinion, thus far, among 
Biblical Christians. The “ Brethren 31 (so called), who have been sup¬ 
posed to be excluded from our Alliance by this Article, arc not nt?ccssa 
rily so :—they do hold the divine institution of the ministry, and some 
good men of that body are members of our Western Indian organization. 

If the question now lie asked,—What arc the requisite qualifications fb[ 
the ministerial office 1 What the test of a scriptural commission 1 I an¬ 
swer, that after long and prayerful consideration of the subject, amt pa 
tient comparing of Scripture with Scripture, I can recognize no Orders or 
Offices in Christ's Church as of any validity, but those which have the 
broad stamp and seal of Christ's Spirit affixed to the commission, —nu 
qualifications for office but the "gifts ” of the Holy Ghost.tF Gifts (gifts 
in the ample sense of Scripture, gifts for good works of whatever kind, 
for the building up of the saints, or the calling in of sinners—for comfort¬ 
ing privately by the dying or sick-bedside of the believer, or preaching the 
Gospel openly to the world)—these constitute the qualification—the in¬ 
dispensable qualification for office under God ;—ami ol these gifts, the 

* 1 Petli-5. t Roni tjj r, } Hebr r xiii. 15. $ Mai. i. IL 

f| Isaiah. Lit, 7■ 2 Cor. v. 20 ; Ads *x, Mark i. H; I Cor. iv. I. Isa. Lxij, pj 
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Church—the body of Christ,—being spiritual, and so competent to dis¬ 
cern,—is expressly constituted the Judge, Wo to the Church, when the 
gifts of the spirit are not joyfully recognised t welcomed, and employed 
in office! doubly wo to the Church when office is wittingly assigned 

where (he gifts of the Spit 1 it are wanting! We who address you have 
avowed our tf trust that wc were inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon us this office and mi ms f raft oil, to serve God for the promoting 
of His Glory and the edifying of His people and Wo unto us if we are 
found false witnesses in this most solemn avowal! have not lied unto 
men, but unto God !” 

Thus, you see, at our e Ordination/ the Church outwardly recognises 
the inward motion of the spirit: then she gladly adds her call to the call 
of God, her blessing lo the Blessing of the Most High. This is-the theory 
(would to God it were always recognized in practice f) of every true 
Church upon earth. Every other theory trenches upon the preroga¬ 
tives of the Church’s Head : every other theory disparages the grace of 
the Spirit—every other theory militates against the Sovereignty of God. 

Finally, to use the language of the great historian of the Reformation, 
—" According to the Evangelical Churches, the invisible grace precedes 
the visible sign and the call; and, according to the papal [and Tractar- 
ian] doctrine, the visible sign precedes Hie invisible grace, and actually 
confers it. The Reformation says, that grace gives I he commission. 
Popery [and Puseyisnn] say, that the commission gives the grace. This 
is the sum of the whole controversy about the ministry, s, f 

We have before seen that every true Christian is a priest unto God 
is it not, then, equally true that every such an one is also a minister unto 
men 1—Undoubtedly it is true!—As Neandcr says ,— u What Moses ex¬ 
pressed as a wish.-—that the spirit of God might rest updn all, and all 
might he prophetsf—may be regarded as a prediction of that which was 
to be realized through Christ.” Beyond all question, according to the 
Word, every believing Father is called lo minister the word unto his 
children —every believing master is to commend the way of the Loro to 
his household—ev ery believing Sovereign is to take the oversight (bish¬ 
opric) o( the people committed to his charge — every believing elder 
(presbyter) is hy the very fact of his seniority required, n according to 
the grace that is given to him,” to instruct the young—yea, every believ¬ 
ing wife and mother of experience is hound to assist the younger women 
with their counsel^—It is no contradiction to all this—it is the fitting 
complement of all this, to affirm, that over and above this universal minis¬ 
try, a Rule has obtained in all churches of the saints,—That certain per¬ 
sons shall he specially apart for ministerial Offices, having been ap¬ 
pointed there unto hy approved men, the whole Church consenting.” Such 
is the Apostolic Rule, cited by that Clement of Rome " whose name is 
in the Book of life. 5 5 |j 

* English Ordinal. t J- H. Merle LVAubtgne . see O. C. S. for April J850. 
t Numbers xL 29, $ Gen, xviiL IJh 2 Kings ax jit. J Tim. v. 17. Tima it. 3—5, 

H Phi ip. iv. 3. See Chap. j I A of Clements Epistle to the Church at Corinth,—perhaps 
*be only genuine remains of ihe A posiolie Fathers, 
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The observations which ivc have now been making (chiefly, ms present 
controversies lead us, of a negative kind) upon the Christian ministry, 
have a very weighty bearing upon the next division of our subject — 

(2.) The Christian Ordinances of Baptism and the Loud’s Suffer, 
respecting which we affirm, and are prepared to maintain, their ^obliga¬ 
tion and perpetuity* 5 ' 

The command (Matthew xxviii* 19,) !< Gu ye, disciple all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost/* followed as it is by the promise-— ,c Lo, 1 am with you always 
even unto the. end of /he world (age)™ —establishes the ordinance of Bap' 
tism as of perpetual obligation, 

A like conclusion is irresistibly argued in favor of the other visible 
token, from our Lord’s express injunction,—" Do IhU in remembrance 
of Me !**—coupled w ith the intention of the ordinance as declared by St. 
Paul in these words-—As oft* as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till He come." (I Cor. xi. 2G.) 

Now, just as, in consequence of the false representation of the Chris¬ 
tian Priesthood, Ministers became confounded with Mediators, and the 
Church was merged hi the Clergy,”—in like manner, and by virtue of 
the same assumption, the Christ inn Service of Dedication ami Seal ofpre- 
venient Grace in Baptism was perverted into a re generative rite; and the 
Christian Lb auk'offering of the congregation in the Memorial-Supper was 
falsified, ancflbh ringed into a propitiatory offering for the sins of the living 
and the dead. 

The Ministry aiul the Sacraments stand connected in the formula be¬ 
fore me. This connection is right and proper, though by no means in¬ 
dissoluble- Baptism has indeed in every age been partially allowed to be 
administered by unord allied persons; and there is nothing said anywhere in 
the New Testament which shows that a Minister is necessary for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The prevailing practice of having 
Ihese things done by persons constituted and recognised as ministers, 
was gradually introduced into the churches;— partly for the sake of order 
mid of preventing abuses, and, so far, it, was, and is, legitimate and be¬ 
coming:—partly, it is to lie feared, through the growth of extravagant 
and superstitious notions respecting the ministry* Thus one error in¬ 
troduces another. Baptism (it is supposed) regenerates and the Bread 
and Wine sustain the new-born soul, and then (to render these elements 
efficacious) there is required tlie mysterious and * awful’ virtue of a suc- 
cessional ministry with a priestly character and power 3 V\ here is the 
evidence of all ibis 1 Where is there one word in proof of lids entire 
system, or of any part of it, in the Scriptures of truth T In vain will you 
search the Epistles of Paul to Timothy ami Titus—in vain will you search 
our Blessed Luhu's addresses in the fourteenth and three following 
chapters of the Gospel of Saint John—in vain will you search the in¬ 
spired messages to the seven churches of Asia Minor—for one single a! 
fusion to either baptism or the supper, for one distant hint of tilings which 
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are by many represented as vitally and essentially important. The great 
apostasy, which tn ay he colled “the religion of sacra merits/* had its rise 
ihrea centuries later, in the Constantinian *era; and it was probably in¬ 
timated to the Apostle John* in the way of allusive contrast, by the vision 
("Revela. vih) oT the sealing of “the election of grace/*—the “robes* 1 of 
whose justification had been “made white/ 1 not in the waters of baptism, 
hut through another and a different washing—even £t in Lhe Blood of The 
Lamb/' (See Elliot's Harm ytpocahjpticct.) 

You will bear in mind, clear friends, that it is not merely the ordinances 
themselves, but certain views of them—nor yet any views, hut “ what are 
usually understood to bo Evangelical t'ieics in regard to them/* lhat we 
of this Alliance are concerned and pledged to maintain. We think, in¬ 
deed, that if the Ministry of Christ's Gospel, embodied in His own com¬ 
mission, "Go and preach the Gospel to every creature/* he not an Evan¬ 
gelical Principle, it certainly lies at the basis of all Evangelical Princi¬ 
ples; and we would warn any man against taking this honor unto himself 
except he be called of Gon/ 5# —called in such a way as that the Great 
Head of the Church gives His sanction to the call ; but wc are not con^ 
cerned to tie the lawfulness of a ministry to any particular mode of human 
ordination, or human rules of succession. 

We think, again, that if obedience to our Blessed LoWs plain bjunc- 
ti s, “Go, Baptize!”—“Do this V 7 —be not an Evangelical Principle, 
if ili be hard to assign a consistent meaning to the term; aflti herein we 
a unwillingly but yet decidedly, at issue with some of God's dear 
p ole who (as we deem) have far two hastily ami unwarrantably super- 
si id these visible and standing institutions of the Christian Church; but 
w \re not concerned to dogmatize, where the Spirit has not clearly dc- 
ffi 1, upon the lime of life or method of administration in baptism, any 
m ' than upon the frequency or posture of receiving the communion. 
Thus, for example, the duty or expediency of baptizing the infant seed of 
believers (a question, as is confessed on all sides, of inference rather than 
of historical evidence,—certainly not oi express command,) is left with us 
(as an Alliance) undetermined. Baptists and Psedo-baptists, obeying 
“One Loan* 1 according to their understanding of His precept, " baptized 
by the One Spirit/* exhibit (we believe) essentially “one Baptism* 1 as 
the appointed symbol of their “one faith,** 

Allow me, in this connection, to introduce a remark made at the first 
meeting of the Alliance in London, which may serve as u. vindication, as 
well for the admission of this one article of fact among the articles of 
faith proposed as the text ot membership, as for the particular manner in 
which I have been led to treat it 

" Though it is quite true, that the Truth in this [Ninth] Article may 
not be considered as one of the great fundamental Truths, 1 think it is 
equally true, that the greatest fundamental errors which have arisen in 
the Church (I am not speaking especially of Rome, but of various Chris- 
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ti&n Churches) have arise n from the misunderstanding 0 f the [ministry 
rand] Sacraments . Therefore, though it may not Contain a fundamental 
Truth, still I think it is of the highest importance for us to bear testimony 
in the sight of God and of the whole Church, that we do not believe the 
erroneous doctrine of the ministry and Sacraments, but that we have evan¬ 
gelical vittes respecting them,”* 

III. We proceed in a few words to evidence how the character which 
we have assigned to the three Divine Ordinances in common,—viz., that 
they are specially the exphessionsa.nd occasions of Christ:ait Love, 
and the suited instruments of cementing the union of the Church,,—may 
be rightly predicated of each. 

This may appear (1.) in Baptism. Therein we are symbolically “buried 
rvith Christ/* therein is shadowed forth our “rising also with Him, 
through the faith of the operation of God who hath raised Him from the 
dead —thus is evidently set forth our oneness with Christ the Head 
Again : by this solemn act of obedience,—this profession, more expressive 
than words, of devotion to the Saviour*—the newly baptized one is not 
only “admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s Religion,” but he has also 
made it the duly of all his fellow-believers* with whom he associates, to 
admonish, warn, animate, encourage, approve, love, and pray for him ns 
a Brother:—thus is powerfully promoted our union one with another. 

(2 ) The same thing is pointed out in the other sacrament by the very 
term, Communion. “ Truly our communion is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” Further* at God's board' we meet as brethren, 
we give one another the right hand of fellowship; “Welcome*” we say, 
** to the banqueting-house of Christ . r the banner over it is Love,” As 
il is written;, “we being many are* one breed* and one body, for we arc 
all partakers of that one bread. ” i. Coi\ x. 1?. 

(3,) Once more: how suited an instrument for the preservation and 
increase of the Church’s union, is the ministerial and pastoral office! 
Moved by the “ Spirit of Love,” commissioned with an embassy of re¬ 
conciliation, we are to “speakthe (ruth in love,” to “live peaceably with 
all men,” to cry unto them with an earnest and imploring voice.— 
“Sirs \ ye are brethren/’ Hence the question which, in the Knglish 
Ordinal, is put to every candidate for the office of Presbyter:—" Will you 
maintain and set forwards, as much as belli in you, quietness, peace, and 
love, among all Christian people, and especially among them that nre or 
shall be committed to your charge 1” And hence the solemn vow re¬ 
quired in answer,—“ 1 will so do, the Lord being my Helper!”f 

And now, dear Brethren, suffer me as one, though most unworthy, put 
in trust with the Gospel to exercise this my ministry on your behalf. 
Suffer a closing word of exhorl&tion.—” Sirs ! ye are Brethren/ 1 —-united 
by no common bonds, members of a blessed and beautiful “Alliance/ 1 

* Speech of the Rev. W. W. Ewhank, Seventh Session. August 22nd p 184F 

f u How tan I do it better (asked our lamented bickerstelhji than hy joining the Ath - 
vnet. ** 
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united in faith, in spirit, and in purpose, with ilio "excellent of the 
earth,** who have gone before you. One who has been a member of the 
Evangelical Alliance from its earliest conception in 1S45, feels a melan¬ 
choly pleasure in recording the names nT some of its departed worthies,— 
Edward Eiokerstcth, Andrew Agnew, Thomas Byrth, Wynter Hamilton, 
Edward Craig, R, W. Kyle, Jlalderston Kidd, T. S. Grimshawe, Thomas 
Mortimer, Algernon Wells, all now united to the Church Triumphant,— 
with them, you have been honoured to bear a noble testimony to Christ’s 
Truth in the face of the World. Like them, you must be prepared to en¬ 
counter the enmity against that Truth of the World, Flesh, and the 
Devili—likn them may you meet and overcome that enmity \ Baptized 
with the Baptism wherewith your Loud was baptized, and feeding upon 
Him in your hearts by faith, go forth into the conflict,— 

"The sacmtncrtial Imsi of Bun's Elcd/' 

fight the good fight; keep the true faith; fear God ; love the Brother¬ 
hood ; walk circumspectly toward them that are without; rejoice ever¬ 
more; pray without ceasing; in every thing give thanks; fjuench not 
the Spirit; despise not preaching; prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good; abstain from all appearance of evil. Amllhe very Goo of 
Peace sanctify you wholly; and 1 pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body he preserved blameless unto the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is He that calleth 3 T ou, who also will do it. Brethren ! 
pray for us! , . The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen!”* 

A Prayer for Unity. 

0 God the Father or our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace; give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great dangers 
we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice, 
and whatever else may hinder us from godly union and concord ; that, as 
there is but one Body, and one Spirit, and one Hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may 
henceforth be all of one heart, and of one soul, united in one holy bond 
of Truth and Peace, of Faith and Charity, and inay with one mind and 
one mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

(See the Service appointed to be used upon the Twentieth Day of 
June, "being the Day on which Her Majesty Queen Victoria began her 
happy Reign.**) 

* I Thcss. v. Ifi *o the end. 
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III,— Rejection by the Supreme Court of Bombay of an ap¬ 
plication FOR A WRIT OF HABBAS CORPUS FOR TUB AP¬ 
PEAR ANCE OF HIS WIFE BY BaLaRaMa GaNPaT, A CON¬ 
VERT to Christianity. 

The caseof Biilar&um’s application for a writ of Habeas Corpus came 
before the Supreme Court of Bombay an Saturday the 25lh of September, 
the judge on the occasion being Sir Thomas Ersxjne PrurYj C. JL On 
that occasion Mr. Dickinson, who appeared for Bakirama presented the 
following affidavit* 

fl I T Ball wain Gun put, of Bombay, a Hindoo, of (he Senoy Caste by 
birth, and a Christian by faith, make oath and say that, in or about the 
Christian year one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, I, then being of 
the age of thirteen years, and professing the Hindoo religion, was married 
to Pootlahaee , then of the age of seven years or thcreabouts* That in the 
year one thousand and eight hundred and fifty the said Pootlabaec, having 
arrived at womanhood, came to live with me, and did live with me <is my wile 
for a period of about eight months, up to about the month of March last, 
when, on my refusing to contbrm to and join in the various ceremonies of 
the Hindoo religion, she, at the advice and instigation of her relations, left 
my house, and went to live with her mother Keckeebace, a widow at the 
house of her grandfather Hnpoo Bhnce Soonilkhur, where she has re¬ 
mained ever since, wild is now. And 1 further say that some lime ago, after 
very long and mature consideration of the grave importance of the step f 
was about to take, I determined on renouncing the 11 intloo religion and em¬ 
bracing the Christian Faith ; ai d on the sixteenth day of September instant 
] was admitted by baptism, received at the hands of the Reverend W. S. 
Price, a Clergyman of the Church Missionary Society, a Member of the 
Church of England, And I further say that since my renunciation of the 
blindoo religion, my said wife Pullabaee lias remained closely shut up with 
her mother in the house of the said Bapoo Bhace ; and that ! have never 
been able to gain admission to her presence ov speak with her. And I 
further say that 1 am much attached to my said wife, and that, during the 
period hereinbefore mentioned, in which we lived together as husband and 
wife, she evinced great affection for me, and we lived very happily together* 
And I further say that 1 am very desirous of again enjoying t he society of 
my said wife, and a resumption of my marital rights mid I believe if I were 
enabled to see and reason with her, I might he able to overcome any reli¬ 
gious scruples she may ul present entertain in acceding to my wishes. 

B ALLAH AM GUNFUT. 

“Sworn at Bombay aforesaid, this twenty-third day of September 1852. 
Before me. W. Ekookfijelo, Commissioner ,” 

After reading the affidavit, Mr, Dickinson said that, as he conceived 
that the writ would on such an affidavit be granted as a matter of course, 
he would reserve his remarks on the peculiarities of the case till the body 
of Putlabju was brought before the Court* 

On this SitEhskine Perry said, that as this writ certainly could not be 
granted as a matter of course, he should like to learn Mr* Dickinson’s 
reasons and authorities for the application. 

Mr. Dickinson remarked that as a husband is the legal guardian mid 
keeper of his wile, and that as it was evident from the aflhlivit that Bala- 
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rArna was excluded from intercourse with his wife, by her relatives, who, it 
appeared* had induced her to forsake him and had her in their keeping and 
seclusion, the Court should order them to bring up her body, that the 
circumstances of her case might be properly inquired into, His request to 
this effect was no unusual one. The principles on which his application 
rested, for example, are dot id led at length in the case of Mrs, Cochrane de¬ 
cided in 1S40, the report of which he read at lenglhlothe bench. They were 
fully recognized, too, in Ihe case of u Liulcdimce UinunnlJ,” decided at 
Madras last year by Sir William Burton, who not only granted a writ in ac¬ 
cordance \vilh the petition, of the husband hut who gave him the custody 
of her, on due security that violence should not be used against her caste 
or religion. 

On delivering judgment Sir E asking Perry, in his usual fluent and 
easy manner, gave an address which appeared to us and to many others 
in Court to be somewhat inaccurate as to its references to principles and 
precedents. Instead o!'reporting this address, however, from notes and 
reminiscences, we shall present our readers with the account of it given 
by the Bombay Times, which, we believe, has had the imprimatur of Sir 
Erskine himself* 

ff When this application was made to me the day held re yesterday in 
Chambers, the affidavit of the husband for tire production of his wife w as 
merely handed to me by my clerk* and it was expected that I should issue 
a fiat for the writ as a mere matter of course. When I read the affidavit, 
however, and discovered that the wife was aged 16 years and upwards, that 
she was not detained by any one hi custody, hut that she was living with 
her own family, apart from her husband, and refused to return to him be¬ 
cause he had become a convert to Christianity, I saw at once that no 
ground for a writ of Habeas Corpus existed. I accordingly commenced an 
Indorsement on the affidavit to the effect, 'that the proper mode for the 
husband to obtain the restitution of conjugal rights was by a regular suit, 
and lint by the sumiiiniy process of floheax Corpus* When T recollected, 
however, the keen excitement which prevails on this subject, and the liabil¬ 
ity to misconception, which exists, when an adverse decision is pronounced 
without giving reasons, 1 erased the indorsement, and slated that the appli¬ 
cation was so novel in principle that it ought to he made in open Court. 

** Having now heard lilt learned Counsel, it might bo sufficient to repeat 
the substance of my indorsement, namely, that in a case circumstanced like 
the present, where no illegal imprisonment is even charged lo exist, the 
husband must be left to assert the rights which he conceives belongs lo 
him, in a regular suit, wherein the wile may have n full opportunity of stat¬ 
ing her case. In deference, however, to a Counsel of the eminence of Mr. 
Dickinson, who appears to think that he is entitled to succeed in this ap¬ 
plication, I suppose I must give my reasons at length for refusing this writ. 
It is the more necessary lo do so, lie cause not only ts the writ of Habeas 
Corpus incomparably the most important institute in English law as the 
preservative of our rights and liberties, and therefore it is essential that 
clear ideas should prevail on the subject, but also because considerable eon^ 
dirt amongst the Supreme Courts of India has occurred, and I cannot help 
perceiving that a want of familiarity with first principles connected with the 
vvril exists largely in our European Society, and is traceable occasionally 
even to the Bar. Thus on the very last occasion when I granted the writ 
t > bring up the body of a Hindu child, who it was sworn was illegally im¬ 
prisoned in a European house, and who was about to be christened Imme¬ 
diately against the wishes of her family, I granted the writ returnable * im¬ 
mediate^ and yet I heard it suggested at the Bar, in some degree as a mat- 
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ter of reproach, that 1 had adopted an unusual course in requiring this in¬ 
stant obedience to the writ. 

** The principles which govern the Lsye of a writ of Habeas Corpus, I 
conceive to he extremely clear and simple, and by the application of them 
to various much contested cases which had come before this Court, the 
Judges have been able to pursue one uniform line of conduct. As a general 
rule, the writ issues whenever a party is shown on affidavit presented to the 
Court nr & Judge, to bn illegally imprisoned or confined against his wi7Z. 
So considerable an element do these latter words form, that the Courts at 
Westminster Mail, as a matter of practice, refuse to grant the writ unless 
am aflidavit from the parly himself complaining of the confinement is pro¬ 
duced. But occasionally the confinement is so close that the imprisoned 
parly is unable to make an affidavit, and when this fact appears (o the satis¬ 
faction of the Court, the rule requiring such an affidavit is necessarily re¬ 
laxed, as is shown by the rase of Mlc negro woman, called the Hottentot 
Venus, who was exhibited in London as a show,—and also I think in the 
celebrated case of the Canadian State Prisoners. I have stated what 3 con¬ 
ceive to be the general rule, but there is an exception to it which, when duly 
considered, makes lhe rule more forcible. It is the case of parent and 
child. The law in Ibis case docs not regard or take notice of the will of Ike 
child as opposed to the will of the father. On the wisest principles, iL 
maintains Lhe authority of paternal dominion, and does not allow any party 
to step in and interfere with the lawful custody which every father is enti¬ 
tled to maintain over his offspring. 

"By the application of these principles, the Court has been enabled to 
administer the law on the subject, with an equal hand, I will recall to the 
recollection of the bar, two cases which occurred in 1943, in both of which 
strong passions and excitement e vis led on the part of the Native column- 
nity, an d perhaps no less vehement feelings on the part of the zealous body 
of Missionaries who were assisting their dvristum converts to assert their 
supposed rights and claims. In the first of these cases a Parsi had embrac¬ 
ed \ hristmmty ? and his family refused to give up to him an infant child of 
the age of five years, on the ground of Ids having lost all rights to it by his 
conversion. An application was made to this court for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, which was immediately granted. There was immense excitement 
amongst the Parsi community. Various schemes were adopted to avoid 
obedience to the writ; and a settlement was even made on lhe child, so as 
to arrest the jurisdiction of (he common law, and to raise a complicated 
question of guardianship in a Court of Equity. But lhe Court firmly main¬ 
tained the rights of the father, and laid down broadly in answer to very 
vigorous arguments at the bar, that, whatever the religious faith of the 
father might he, he was entitled to the custody of his own child. Later in 
the same year a case very similar in principle, but the converse in facts, oc¬ 
curred. A Hindu fattier applied for the custody of his child, who was 
aged twelve years. It appeared that the elder brother of the boy had re¬ 
cently become a convert to Christianity, that the Wy in question w as in¬ 
clined to lake the same course, and that both were living in a missionary 
family when they bad made themselves outcn$ts bv partaking of food not 
lawful to Hindus. The argument urged at the bar was, that this boy was 
not illegally imprisoned, that he was old enough to choose for himself, and 
that he preferred to live with the missionaries. The Court was also strongly 
pressed to examine the boy as t > his progress in theology, and as to his 
own views and wishes. 

"A strong case in point was decided at Calcutta, in which the Supreme 
Court appears to have delivered up a Hindu boy to Dr, Duff in preference 
to the father on the lad preferring to go back t.i the reverend and able 
teacher by whom he had been educated. The Judges, however, consisting 
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*4 Sir Henry Roper and myself, maintained Ihc authority <if tliot lather with 
equal strictness 1o t!ioir n in the funner rase; they entirely ignored 

lint; right of a t hi hi of this age (and they carefully guarded themselves from 
stating at what age parental authority ceases) to set up Ids own will against 
tlm will of Ids parent, and limy protested a pa in* 1 the unseemliness of a 
theological examination in open Court. The conflict of opinion which 11ms 
seemed to prevail hot worn the Supreme Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, J 
am inclined to think no longer exists, for if the report of a late decision in 
the newspapers in the case of Brigadier Warren can he relied upon. Sir 
Lawrence Bed will he seen to have laid down, in equally strong terms with 
uny that have Isecu heard in tins Court, the rights of a father to the custody 
of his uncmancipatcd child, even though her own w ill would lead her else¬ 
where. 

** Now on applying these principles In (lie present rase, it will he seen 
that no illegal imprisonment exists here, nor is the relation of a wife to her 
husband the same as that of a child to i s parents. 

“But Mr. Dickinson has brought two cases before the Court to-day which 
lie conceives entitle him to the writ. The hist Is the ease of Mrs, Cochran, 
decided by Mr. Justice Coleridge in Its40. But with submission to so able 
a logician as Mr, Dickinson it appears to mo to be completely distinguish¬ 
able from the present case. The point decided there was, that the husband 
in order to prevent his wife from eloping, had a right to imprison her in his 
own house, although llie threatened elopement was not connected vvith any 
apprehended danger either to his honor or hb property. The decision is 
founded upon some principles in our old law which appear to me rather to 
savour of a barbarous state of manners, as lht?y confer upon the husband 
the power of exercising dominion over his wife, and of keeping her even by 
Force within the bounds of duty, and oflieatiug her though not in a violent 
or cruel manner. This law will nut lie heard with dissatisfaction by many 
of our native community, who b ar that the introduction of English law and 
manners will result in making Asiatic females wholly insubordinate. The 
decision, however, appears to me sound to the extent, to which It goes, 
though I think it approaches the very verge of those limits which sever the 
independent rights off Ire woman ns" a member of society entitled to the 
protection oflhc law, from the rights ol domestic dominion wisely vested in 
the husband. 

11 But in that case the wife was clearly attempting to commit a breach of 
her most obvious duties. She had obtained a writ of Habeas Corpus ou the 
ground that she had l>een illegally imprisoned, against her will, by her hus¬ 
band, but when the husband produced her in open court with (he reasons 
why he had subjected her to this confinement, the Judge decided that the 
imprisonment was not illegal, and lie restored her to the lawful custody of 
her husband. None of these circumstances occur in this case; the objec¬ 
tions of the wife to rejoin her husband may possibly be found valid in law, 
but to compel her forcibly to go back, before Ihc validity of those reasons 
can lie inquired into, would be at once to subject her to all those conse¬ 
quences which a Hindu female is taught to believe contamination and pol¬ 
lution. 

" Another case, however, has been cited by the learned Counsel,—the 
case of Lutchmec, decided by Sir William Burton at Madras in 1851, 
which T freely admit is not distinguishable from the present. I mu bound 
to pay the greatest deference to a Court of co-ordinate jurisdiction like that 
i>f the Supreme Court of Madras* and 1 entertain unfeigned respect for the 
conscientious judge who pronounced that decision. But having carefully 
perused all the proceedings which occurred in that case at the time of their 
occurrence* I consider the decision so entirely at variance with all the prin¬ 
ciples that had previously ruled in this Court, and so unsupported by any 
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decision in our rolhictions of jurisprudence, now ranging over more than 
three hundred years ? Unit I fuel unable to surrender the dulilicralc convic¬ 
tions which I hme formed alter long anil careful study of the authorities, 
in deference to a single decision. 

11 The Inis ha ml, however, in this case is not prevented by my refusal of 
the summary process now asked for, from asserting the usual rights of a 
husband to his wife's society. If ever the question is raised in a formal 
manner, it will appear that a point of the very gravest importance will have 
to be deckled. In all these cases of con dieting personal rights, wherein 
social interests and different religious persuasions so strongly combine lo 
call the most potent feelings in our nature into operation, and thus to cloud 
the judgment,—cases which have already often occurred, and which will 
again olleu occur, in Indian Courts of Justice,—there is one simple due 
for ascertaining what the dictates of justice require, which I always employ 
myself, and which may possibly be found useful to others, I always ask 
myself what the sound decision would appear to me to he if my own ease 
had to bo presented to a Hindu or Mussalman Judge. There are millions 
of Christians in Europe living under Mussulman sway, and in the vieissi 
tudes characterizing the present age it would not be at all an improbable 
occurrence that an Englishman and his wife should liecoinc domiciled hi 
Turkey und therefore Turkish subjects. If ihcn. tlie Christian TlusI and 
apostatized from his faith, and then availed himself of the privileges of the 
law belonging to Maboniedan husbands, I would ask what the legal condi 
tion of the Christian wife would become] II she fled from the harem, and 
the companions there imposed upon her, and sought refuge under her father's 
roof, would the decree of any court in which the immutable dictates of 
justice prevail, compel her forcibly to return to the house and arms of the 
mail whom she loathed as a renegade? If no Christian tribunal could pro¬ 
nounce such a decree in the case of a Christian wife, it is obvious that a 
court of justice set down in the midst of a Hindu cuimmmity must pro¬ 
nounce a decision founded on tliu same broad views of justice in behalf of 
the equally conscientious scruples and repugnance of a Hindu female. IIul 
it is not incumbent upon me to carry out this view of the case further.— The 
present application is refused. 

On the legal merits of this judgment, we have received the follow ing 
most able communication from a correspondent* 


The foregoing decision of Sir Erskbic Perry offers many very serious 
subjects for consideration. I shall endeavour to go through the judgment, 
and shew how far it h a trustworthy authority. 

Sir Erskinc first lays down what he considers the facts of the case on 
which he refused to grant the writ* Secondly, he lays down certain prin¬ 
ciples of Law regulating the practice on writs of Habeas Corpus, to rectify 
the erroneous ideas which he says prevail respecting it. Thirdly, he at¬ 
tempts to show how by an application of these principles the Court over 
which he presides has been able to administer the Law with an equal 
band. Fourthly, he then comments on the case of Mr, Cochrane decided 
by Mr. J. Coleridge, which he considers inapplicable, and on the case of 
IC Lulchtnee” decided at Madras by Sir W, Burton, which he considers bad 
law. And, lastly, he offers an extrajudicial opinion respecting the effect, 
of conversion to Christianity on the relation of husband and wife, both 
parties having been originally Hindus. 
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On every branch of his judgment l confess that I differ in opinion. 

I am til a disadvantage in arguing against what I consider to be Sir E. 
Perry’s erroneous opinions regarding the right of the husband to have the 
writ issued, because he has availed himself of his position to lay down 
certain fads—which if proved might w ith Ids views have justified his re- 
fusing to make any order directing the return of the wife to the husband 
on the return of l he writ; hut l conceive that he lays down lids propo¬ 
sition, that the writ will not issue on the husband's application, where the 
wife has left her husband to reside elsewhere, without reference to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of the causes which indtired her so to act— 
or to the m *ans which may have been adopted by other parties shoit of 
three or fraud to induce her to take that course. 

I will make one preliminary observation. Sir Erskine Perry says that 
the proper course to obtain the restitution of conjugal rights was for the 
husband to institute a suit for that purpose and not by summary proceed¬ 
ing by Habeas Corpus. In the case before him., the husband did not seek to 
enforce his mantd rig!its in c^njugeat iitviiam. He was willing to allow 
her entire freedom, and wave Ids right of forcing her to his societv, suppos¬ 
ing the Law to be such that it would order her still to perform the dulies 
of wife, so far as they were consistent with her religion. His was no 
proceeding betwenn man anti wife—but between a husband and third 
parties, who were harboring his wife and refusing him access to her—stud 
with a view of having her clear and unbiassed will authoritatively ascer¬ 
tained respecting the character of her custody. The Courts in England 
are extremely cautious in seeing that married women are free agents when 
dealing with their separate property. And any one conversant with the 
mode m which the interests of women in lids country are left entirely at 
the mercy of others—without even the security that direct intercourse 
between ihc Attorney and Ids female client would give—would advocate 
the propriety of any practice which would enable the Judge to ascertain 
her own real and unfettered wishes respecting those matters before him 
which concern her It was scarcely consistent in Sir Erskino Perry, who 
considers that a uniform procedure which would bring the parties in an 
early stago before the Judge to Slate their rnscs is the best, to refuse a 
Habeas Corpus on the Crown side ofhis Court, and refer the party to a 
proceeding not adapted as I have shewn for the particular relief which be 
sought on the ecclesiastical side. The question of Law for decision was, 
whether a husband, whose wife is living under the protection of third 
parties, is entitled to call on those third parties to produce her in order to 
ascertain whether that custody was truly and bon4 fide that of her own 
free selection. The question might have been raised on a broader basis 
as in the Madras ease, so as to determine whether—if the wife should even 
declare her will to live separate—the Law would allow her In exercise that 
will—or would not order her to return Ln her husband or authorize him 
to take her home and keep her in that restraint which might be necessary. 
To this extent the applicant however never sought to press the Law. 

Another preliminary observation seems necessary. The Court in these 
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cases proceeds on affidavits; and the Judge is of course at liberty to be¬ 
lieve the statements in the affidavits however improbable. In the present 
case the affidavit is scrupulously careful. And it is unjust to the swearer 
to place a construction si ill more adverse lo his interests than Ids admis¬ 
sions fairly imply- In the case of Sal heard on Hie 31st of May lust to 
which Sir Erskinc Perry alludes in proof that Mr. Dickinson was ignorant 
of the Caw when he complyined of the course of proceeding then adopted, 
the affidavit stated that friends at Sal’s request—she being 14 years of age 
—took her away from her faLhcr's bouse on the 2Glh May—and that her 
father on the same day w ith the Police and other assistance rescued her and 
carried her to the house occupied hy Dr, Wilson, The fads stated were 
grossly false, for the girl was curried away hy violence and only recovered 
by great good fortune so soon by her father. The complaint made hy Mr. 
Dickinson was, that in such a case where the child was clearly first taken 
away from her father's house and on the same day recovered bv her father, 
a proper case was not made out for a writ at all—and that it was at all 
events unjustifiable to issue a writ laLe on Saturday on Dr. Wilson, who 
was at Bandera sick with fever, returnable on Monday morning. Moreover, 
three days is the time lived fnr the return of the w rit, by 31 Ca. 2. e, 2. $> 2. 
and a reasonable time is always allowed, i he tamer s rescue ui ..is child 
was on the 2filh May ; the application was not made till the 29th ; and it 
was not right under such circumstances that a writ should lie served, late 
on Saturday evening the 291 b on a gentleman at Bandora returnable 
early on Monday morning. The writ is returnable immediately ; but a 
reasonable notice is always given of the lime fixed for hearing the case, 

I will now revert in detail to the various points of Sir Ersklne Perry’s 
Judgment. Balarama's Affidavit states, that up to the month of March last, 
his wife lived w ith him, w hen on his refusing to join in various Hindu cer¬ 
emonies, she, at the advice and instigation of her relatives, left his house, 
and went to her widowed mother Kikabal at her grandfVlhcr’s house 
where she had since remained. That since Batasuna's conversion in Sep¬ 
tember she had remained closely shut up with her mother in the grand 
father's house; and that he B a Drama had been unable to gain admission to 
her, that she hud during their living together evinced great affection to 
her husband, and that he believed lie could overcome any scruples she might 
have if allowed to speak with her, 

1 think it unnecessary to consider what is the probable character of the 
custody to which the wile is subjected-—whether it is not most likely that 
her friends have adopted means which leave little room for the exercise<^f 
a free choice on her part—ami whether if she really knew the true conse¬ 
quences of living with her husband on the one side with every guarantee 
she could reqviire that her religion would be respected, and of living a 
life of widowhood on the other—and was thoroughly assured that she 
would hz protected from those who are now influencing her choice, it is not 
most likely that she would prefei returning to her husband. 1 pass over 
these, not because 1 do not think it legitimate to import into this ns into 
any other case before theCourt our knowledge of nalive habits and character 
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in aid of our Judgment of the. real facts of I he particular case, nor because l 
do not think that it was the Judge’s boimden duty to ascertain the real state 
cd’ her feelings instead of assuming it, but because 1 am content to rest the 
ra«e on the very narrowest limits within which favorable assumptions on 
the part of the wife’s friends may narrow it. I say, then, that the language 
of the Affidavit docs not justify Sir Erskine hi saying <e that the wife 
was riot detained by any one in custody 37 — ff that no illegal imprisonment 
was even charged to exist*’ 3 “that she was living,” voluntarily I presume, 
“ apart, from her husband and refused Ln return to him because he had 
become a convert to Christianity. 31 Sir Erskine makes the wife the 
agent, "she was living with her family” te she refused to return/’ 
—whereas the true stale of the case was that her family had taken her to 
live with them in their house and prevented her husband access .to the 
house. This question or illegal custody, however, depends in some degree 
upon legal principles ■ and I therefore proceed to the second branch of Sir 
Erskiuo Perry’s Judgment where lie lays down certain principles regulat- 
ing the practice on writs of Habeas Corpus. Sir Erskine Perry’s doc¬ 
trine is, that the writ only issues where there is an imprisonment against 
the individual will of the party imprisoned and on Ids own application, 
with the exception of parent, and child where he says the Law takes no 
notice of the child’s will as opposed to the will of the father. I will not 
quarrel with this proposition, though it is too general, and I think it incor¬ 
rect to call the ease of parent and child an exception to the general Law 
any more than the case of husband and wife. Both the cases stand on 
the same principles, which are I think no exception to the general Law, 
Imt form with some others a separate branch of the Law of Habeas 
Corpus, viz. cases of illegal detention by private individuals. 

2. A father is entitled to the possession of his child—his freedom from res¬ 
traint consists in the eye of the Law in his legal custody,namely under Ids 
parent’s roof. If his child leaves him, the father is entitled to take posses¬ 
sion of him wherever he can find linn, and to take precautions to prevent 
his leaving the paternal home; and if a third person interferes to protect 
the child the Law enables the father by the writ of Halicas Corpus to have 
the child brought into Court and delivered to him. The wife has no place 
of residence but her husband’s—he is entitled by Law to her custody—and 
if she leaves him and he can find her, he is entitled to get her into his pos¬ 
session by * force or fraud’ as he best can, and keep her there. If a third 
person takes her under his protection or into his custody—the husband is 
equally entitled to the writ of Habeas Corpus to have her brought into 
Court and delivered up to him and that illegal custody determined. I! 
she were living separate in a house where she was mistress, the husband 
would be no trespasser in entering it and carrying her off. If she is living 
in another person’s house, the husband cannot get at her without commit¬ 
ting a trespass, and his legal course of getting possession is, I believe, by 
Habeas Corpus. Of course I assume that circumstances do not exist which 
amount to a bar or waver of the exercise of the right of the father or 
husband, as those are the subject matter nf inquiry on the return of the 
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writ—anti have no bearing on the question f a in now discussing viz. the 
right of the husband to a writ of Habeas Corpus to have a wife improper¬ 
ly detained from him restored to him. In proof of my doctrine I refer to 
the following authorities. A text Book,Corner’s Crown Practice— p 110, 
contains this passage, “ A third class of cases in which this writ fHataas 
Corpus) h used, is where any party is oris supposed to be illegally or im¬ 
properly detained in private custody or for instance under pretence of Lu¬ 
nacy-so by means of this writ a wife unduly restrained by her husband 

may be set at liberty, or a wife improperly detained from her husband may bo 
restored to him, or children taken from or detained against the will of their 
parents or legal guardians may be restored to them, but the writ will net 
operate where a husband has by deed covenanted to allow his wife to live 
separately from him, or by ill-treatment justified her in so doing, or where 
a parent has by crime or misconduct rendered himself unworthy to be in¬ 
trusted with the care of his childrenSo in Bacon’s Abridgement, Cf a 
husband is entitled to a'Habeas Corpus for his wife, and though it be 
suggested by affidavit that articles of separation have been executed bet¬ 
ween them, yet the Court will not therefore supersede the writ or dispense 
with the production of the party.” In Rex t* Mary Mead, 1 Rnr, 542. 
a writ of Habeas Corpus issued at the husband's instance against the wife's 
mother to bring up the wife—so also in Gregory's case, 4 Bur. I DDL a hus¬ 
band obtained a writ, in Rex u WiiUon 5 ,t\h-S 9 # against his wife's seducer. 
In the latter case, it is true that the husband swore that his wife was desirous 
to come and live with him again—but the two former cases are strong in 
faftor of the doctrine for which I contend, that the writ should issue, lie- 
cause in both the husband had in fact agreed to a separation and been 
guilty of cruelty. Lord Man afield as quoted by Mr. J. Coleridge, in re Coch¬ 
rane 8 Dow P. C, 635, asserted the general Rule: “The husband 
has in consequence of his marriage a right to the custody of his wife; mid 
whoever detains her from him violates that right, and he has a right, to 
seize her wherever he finds her,’* And in re Cochrane, Mr, L Coleridge de¬ 
clares that for the happiness and honor of both parties, it places the wife under 
the guardians hip of the husband, and entitles him for the sake of both to pro¬ 
tect her from the danger of unrestrained intercourse with the world, by en¬ 
forcing cohabitation arid a common residence.” I would also quote the 
language of Mr* J. Coleridge in the case of Ilex, v. Grecnhill, 4. Ad., and 
EL p, 643, although that was a ease of Parent and Child. “ But where a 
person is too youug to have choice, we must refer to legal principles to 
see who is entitled to the custody, because the law presumes that where 
the legal custody is no restraint exists, and where the child is in the hands 
of a third person that presumption is in favor of the father. But although 
the first presumption is that the right custody according to the Law is iUv 
free custody, yet if it be shown that cruelty ov corruption is to be appro- 
h end ed from th e fath er, a counter pres u mpl i on a rises, ” * 1 1 concei v c the 

above doctrine is equally applicable to the wife who is under the life¬ 
long guardianship of her husband, and is not by Laiv a free agent in the 
choice of her guardianship.” And Mr. J. Pattis on in the same Case 
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says, p, 680, “I thought there was an absurdity in saying that if the 
husband took the child by force the Court would not remove it from his 
possession, and yet that it would not assist liitn in obtaining the possession 
when he sought it by the legal course of n Habeas Corpus; 31 and the same 
absurdity would I conceive follow, if the husband seized his wife by force or 
deceit as Mr. Cochrane did, and the Court would not take her from him and 
yet would refuse to assist him in obtaining possession by the legal course 
of a Habeas Corpus—and drive him to force or fraud of which though it will 
not annul the results it must deprecate the exercise. 

3. 1 should prefer passing over the third point which I have marked in Sir 
Erskine Perry's judgment where he claims credit for impartiality in the pre¬ 
ceding judgments of the Court. 1 believe that the true doctrine regulating 
the proceedings in Habeas Corpus between parent and child is, that it is a 
duly of the Court to ascertain in each case whether the child has in fact 
sufficient judgment to have a free choice. Sir Erskine leaves the question 
at large when the child becomes £ ‘ emancipated.” Does he hold that the 
wife in this case of the age of 14 is emancipated! 

There are, however, other matters often interfering with the parent's rights; 
as when the father has allowed his child to he educated in a certain way by 
other persons, he will not be allowed capriciously to alter his child's pros¬ 
pects. Sir Erskine now seems to hold that the parental right as a general 
rule is supreme. In the case of the Pays! the child was 4 or 5 years old— 
with no one fact against the father except his conversion to Christianity, yet 
there was a long discussion and an elaborate judgment. In the case of 
Shripat Sheshadri the hoy was 12 or 12 J, had for some years been educated 
at I he Mission Schools, and been brought up and maintained by his elder 
brother, a convert, with his father's full concurrence and sanction ; and 
there was very good ground for believing that the father, an inhabitant of Sat- 
tara, was a mere tool in the hands of others. It was also probable, that his 
course of life had rendered him obnoxious to be expelled from caste; or to 
be readmitted only upon the performance of some disgusting expiation which 
would he forced upon him. The former case admitted of no question; and was 
decided in favor of the Pars( convert. The second admitted of some, not only 
hi respect of the child's ability to form a right judgment as to which the j lodg¬ 
es refused to make any inquiry ; but because it is a very serious question 
whether a father, who allows his child to he brought up as Shripat.'s did 
by his converted brother, has a right to after the child's prospects in life just 
as he has reached the age when he is prepared to embrace Christianity. 
These two cases can scarcely be said to he parallel ; but the case of S3[ 
disposed of by Sir Erskine Perry in May last, offers more points of resem¬ 
blance as to facts to SbrfpaPs, and offers a better test of the impartiality 
claimed. Sai was 14, Shripat, 1*2 or 12 ^ + The writ not only issued in 
fact against the father at the instigation of third parties; but Sir Erskine did 
not treat her as a “ chick' J the expression used by him in hia oral judgment 
when talking of these cases—but examined her in chambers, and not satis¬ 
fied with her expressing a wish to go with his father, allowed a number of 
the friends, who had illegally taken possession of her, to put or suggest ques- 
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lions and charges that she had been taught to say so* Sir Erskine with Ids 
strong views in favor of parental control, should have cither refused the 
writ in Saf s case—or refused to examine tier, as lie did refuse to examine 
Shripat. His order was that she was at liberty to go where she )dcased. 

4* I have already adverted to the case of Mr. Cochrane—which with 
submission to Sir Erskine Perry— appears to me to furnish the principle to 
regulate the present case. I do not w ish to avail m> self of the extent of 
power which the English Law attributes to the husband over the wife—but 
Mr. J. Coleridge and Lord Mansfield both lay down" that a husband has the 
right to the custody and guardianship of his wife and may seize her where 
he finds her”.—The facts of the case are the converse of the present <• nc. 
Mr. Cochrane had by deceit got possession of his wife, and the Court 
on her appearing before it, did not ?ay that she was a free agent as to 
her residence, but ordered her I ae^into her husband’s custody. That case 
shews that if Bala ram a, by force or fraud got possession of his wife lie may 
keep her, unless she cun show sufficient cause for leaving her husband. 
It establishes that she is not a free agent to leave him and live else- 
where. And I conceive that lhe law will assist him to obtain that custody 
which it will secure to him if obtained by force or fraud—in other words it 
will not encourage him to use deceit or fraud to obtain his rights—hut 
will openly vindicate them. I should like to know the authority on which 
Sir E. Perry says that the relation of a wife to her husband is in this 
point different from that of a child to its parent. The Madras decision of 
SirW. Burton was admittedly an authority, and I think that it would 
have been more in accordance with the practice of our Courts to respect 
precedents, to have allowed the present case to come" on for discussion cm 
the merits, on a return to the writ. 

Ido not know whether in his condemnation of that Judgment Sir Erskine 
refers to Sir IV. Burton granting the writ in the first instance—or to his 
ultimate decision in which he made over the wife to her husband. The 
authorities I have cited shew, I think, that Sir W. Burton was “not 
unsupported by any decision in our collection of jurisprudence now 
ranging over more than three hundred years” in granting (he writ. I will 
not discuss the soundness of Ins ultimate decision— because that h not 
neccessary for the determination of the ijucsUon whether the writ should 
have issued or not. 

5. 1 now come to the fifth and last point in Sir Erskinc's Judgment. In 
his oral decision after first adverting to the very serious ques I ions w hich 
were involved, and admitting that it was not necessary for him to give an 
opinion on the subject, he stated-hia views, as l understood, to the effect 
that the conversion of a Hindu husband to Christianity justified his wife in 
leaving him. His written judgment does not certainly affirm that, proposi¬ 
tion distinctly ; but he gives an illustration, which however inapt to enforce 
it, seems introduced for no other purpose ; and as in the earlier part of Ids 
decision he intimates that the wife’s refusal to return to her husband on the 
ground of his conversion to Christianity was justifiable, 1 think I am not 
wrong in saying that Sir Erskine holds that mere conversion to Chrisli- 
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anity of a Hindu husband justifies his wife In leaving him, and that bo 
seeks to prove it by live illustration be puts of the Christian convert to 
Ma home danism. On the question in Ibis simple form, I conceive that Sir 
William Burton, is sup ported by the authority of precedent and sound 
reasoning, in holding that such conversion does not invalidate the mar¬ 
riage, find that Sir Erskine Perry has shown none for holding the reverse, 
and it would seem to follow, if the marriage is not invalidated, that the 
parties are not freed from its restraints and obligations* It may he that 
the principle that conversion does not dissolve the marriage docs not con¬ 
tain enough to (leterminu to what extent the conversion may modify the 
obligations of the marriage state. But if Sir Erskiue, who talks of the im¬ 
mutable dictates of justice, could place himself «n some pinnacle beyond the 
earth's attraction as a philosophic jurisprudent, by whom all religions and 
all customs and laws regulating marriages were alike to be restricted, and 
thence, as each class of the earth’s inhabitants came under his eye, he noted 
their manifold religions and learnt their various marriage laws, he might 
still find it difficult to elaborate any universal principle which should en¬ 
able him to solve the intricate questions which the complication of do¬ 
mestic events may bring about in reference to this important subject, He 
would find some religions and habits subversive of social order and human 
happiness—which he could not tolerate—and ho would find it necessary to 
give the Municipal Law the power of regulating individual liberty of con¬ 
science in reference to social rights. I do not think Sir Erskme would allow 
Balarama's wife to perform Salt in compliment to the fiction of her hus¬ 
band's death. It might be necessary to inquire how fur the marriage contract 
affected the rights of conscience of either party, whether the social contract 
was in entire subordination to those rights, or what were the limits regulating 
the subordination of the one to the other. And when a careful review had 
been made of all Use various religions and marriage laws prevailing on the 
earth, and their rules had been classed and ascertained, it would probably 
be found that no universal rule applicable to all could be laid down, but 
that some must be excepted which sanctioned practices inconsistent with 
the general well-being of the human race. Sir Erskme seems, however, 
ready Co lay down a Law, and I cannot but characterize bus views as ill 
considered. Without venturing to lay down any indisputable principles, 
I am disposed to think that it will he found that a conversion of ckhcr 
husband or wife from the Religion they professed at the time of marriage 
to another religion, however wide the difference of those religions may be, 
docs nut ipso facto annul the marriage—nor furnish in $e sufficient ground 
for an authoritative dissolution of the marriage—that the marital relation 
remaining umlissolvcd, the reciprocal duties of husband and wife must be 
duly performed—that although (he party who lias adopted anew religion 
may have uo right to avail himself or herself of any privileges which his 
on her new religion may sanction inconsistent with the civil rights »f the 
other and the free exercise of his fir her religion—yet until something of 
this interference is established (and then it would come within our legal 
definition of cruelly or misconduct which discharges the other parly from 
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his or her obligations) the husband is bound to maintain and cherish his 
wife, and the wife is bound to reside with her husband. It is somewhat 
curious that in the two conflicting opinions of Sir W. Burton and Sir 
Erskine Perry each has recourse to the illustration of a Christian husband’s 
conversion to Mahommadanism, By applying the principles I have stated 
to both illustrations, the result affirmed by each judge respecting his own 
would be maintained/ Sir W, Burton says, “If a Christian changes his re¬ 
ligion for Mahomniadanisin there is no excuse for his Christian wife to 
leave her husband—she h equally compelled by Law as in this case, and 
cases of this kind frequently happen in life.” And I hold the same 
opinion if no other cause of objection exist. “If,” says Sir Erskine Perry, 
“ the Christian husband apostatized from his faith and then availed him¬ 
self of the privileges of the Law belonging to Mahommadans, I would ask 
what the legal condition of the Christian wife would become I If she fled 
from the Harem and the companions there imposed upon her, and sought 
refuge under her father's roof, would the decree of any Court in which 
the immutable dictates of justice prevail compeNier forcibly to return to 
the house and arms of the man whom she loathed as a renegade.” I 
agree with Sir Erskine, that her objection to live with a husband ivho to 
her had become an adulterer would prevail, hut the Court would not listen 
to her objection that he had become a “renegade.” These illustrations 
never can furnish the rule* The principles should be first defined j and 
when the ftufls occur which the Illustrations suggest, the application of the 
principles will he easy. Sir Erskine *s illustration is most inapt to his 
argument and full of specialities, lie places the parlies in a Mahoni- 
madan country — and undoubtedly lhe Kaz{ would make, the order 
vvhich Sir Erskine thinks contrary lo the immutable principles of Justice. 
But transfer the ease to England, and I apprehend that the convert to 
Mahommcdiinism could not divorce his Christian wife—nor indulge him- 
sell in the luxury of a second without being amenable to the Law against 
Bigamy. And I doubt if the immutable dictates of Justice warrant his 
having a greater liberty. It would indeed open wide the door to vice and 
immorality, if a Christian husband could by the profession of Mahonimc- 
danism indulge in a plurality of wives—the independence of divorce—and 
legalized concubinage. But as I do not feel that it w ould be justifiable 
to lay down, without much deeper reflection than I have given to the 
matter, the principles upon which such serious and complicated questions 
aa may arise on this subject must be solved, I will conclude with expres¬ 
sing my regret that opinions so ill-considered as J conceive Ihesc to be 
should have been delivered obiter from the Bench. 


To these lucid and acute and convincing remarks, we have but little to 
add. There are two points connected with Sir Erskine Berry’s judgment 
howeveT, on which we would beg to express our individual opinion, as con¬ 
cordant with that oi our respected correspondent, 

1. Sir Erskine Perry, while declining to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus 
to have the position of Balarama’s wife in regard to her liberty brought to 
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the test, proceeds to reason upon her case, as if all its important circum¬ 
stances were sufficiently known, and as if there was the wish to compel her 
continued residence with her husband, what ever might he found to be her per¬ 
sonal and religious feelings after due offer of guarantee, enquiry, and trial. 
His Honor had no right, however, to assume, either that she was acting 
voluntarily in her present concealment from her husband ; or to suppose 
that her scruples to reside with him, if any such exist, might not bo re¬ 
moved on her appearance in Court; or to imagine that any Christian would 
enforce a con linked residence with him of his wife, whatever might be 
ultimately found to be her reluctance on religious groundslo reside with him, 
and that in violation of the apostolic decision, most dearly applicable lo 
cases of this kind (1 Cor. vii. 12—15), It would have been sufficient for 
him, we conceive, to remember that Uahirama was the natural guardian 
of his wife ; that he is excluded by her friends from all intercourse with 
her, for the Judge’s allegation that she was not detained by any one in 
custody is gratuitous ; and that he, the husband, has the right, through her 
Majesty's Court, to demand of them the reason of her detention. Thfro 
was no propriety whatever in the Judge's entering on the question of 
what it might have been expedient to do had her body been actually pro¬ 
duced, 

2. Sir Erskinc Perry appeared to us to he singularly inaccurate in 
his references to the principles and facts of all the cases of Habeas Corpus 
on which he thought proper to remark. It is not a fact, as he alleges, 
that in Ihn bite? case of Sa[ it was sworn before him 4f that a Hindu child 
was illegally imprisoned in a European house, and who was about lo be 
christened immediately against the wishes of her family,” The affidavit 
on which he granted that writ merely professed to establish it as a fact 
that a Hindu girl was conveyed away from a native house contrary to her 
will [which was not &hc case] hut with the wishes and assistance of her 
father, the head of her family, and was lo be 14 made a Christian” even with 
the compulsion offer father, and was in a European house.* Instead of 
absolutely supporting parental authority, even after the girl frankly told 
the Judge that tha father had kindly treated her, lie-allowed her, very pro, 
pctly we hold, with reference lo her circumstances, but in opposition to 
his own gone ml reasonings, to go where she might please. The principle 
on which he obviously acted in this case, would more than have allowed hirn, 
we conceive, to give the intelligent Hindu hoy of twelve and a half years 
of ago liberty to choose his place of residence, when he staled reasonable 
apprehensions of his maltreatment on religious grounds by his father. The 
case of the Farsi convert obtaining the custody of his daughter of five 
years of age, was one which referred to absolute nonage, and in which no 
apprehensions about the improper treatment of the daughter could pos- 
flibly exist. The case of the Calcutta boy is confusedly referred to j and 
it is one with vvhich the honoured missionary named by Sir Erskine bad 
no connexion. That boy, according to the Hindu law was a minor; but 
the judgment, referring lo his actual posi tion as he stood before the 
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Court, gave him liberty to go where he pleased, in opposition to his fa¬ 
ther’s will, but not simply because his more will was opposed to that of 
his father. The remarks of Sir Lawrence Peel in the case of Brigadier 
Warren, were in favour of parental authority, which no right-minded 
person would wish to subvert, when there is not reason to apprehend its 
abuse, while his decision was in favour of the liberty of the minor. They 
arc in no degree applicable to cases of parents likely to force the consciences 
of their children, such as those w hich have come before the Indian Courts 
in other instances. Sir Wm, Burton's decision’at Mad rag provided for 
the religious toleration of the Hindu w ife, while it ga\c the husband the 
opportunity of a fair trial of her affections. The happy result is well 
know n. Wc should have rejoiced to see it followed in Balarama’s case, 
more especially when we advert to the general misery of a Hindu woman 
forsaken by her husband. 

The interesting circumstances of Balnr,una’s conversion, w c shall else¬ 
where briefly nolice. 


IV.— Samuel Crowthf.k, and thk West-Africa Mission. 

The origin and progress of the Church of England Mission in the 
Yoruba country on the West-African coast, inav be supposed to be 
familiar to our readers. A large number of the Liberated African 
population of Sierra Leone were natives of Yoruba, commonly called 
Akus. The seed of the Gospel, sown by (lie English Missionaries 
amidst a strangely-mingled population, laid hold of the various ele¬ 
ments of w hich it was composed, and w as blessed to the conversion 
of many souls. The Africans are characterized by an ardent attach¬ 
ment to the land of their fathers. In the year 1842, we believe it was, 
that many of the Akus first left the Colony for a place called Badagry* 
about five weeks’ sail from Sierra Leone, and the most convenient 
point from which to proceed to the Yoruba country, their native land. 
About 100 miles from # the Coast is the town of Abbcokuta, the king 
of which Sodeke, (since dead) received the Liberated Africans kind¬ 
ly and invited Missionaries to settle in his territory. A circumstance 
which gave peculiar interest to Yoruba, in the minds of British 
Christians w'as, that it w>as the native country of the Rev. Samuel 
Crowther, himself a slave, who after being educated in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society in Sierra Leone,—and England, 
was in 1813 admitted to Priests’ Orders by the Dishop of London, 
and returned to occupy the wide field thus opened in God's marvellous 
Providence for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ in his native 
soil. 

The following letter from a Christian Lady in Bath to a chaplain 
on the Bombay Establishment, relates to a second visit of Mr. Crow- 
ther to England in J85I, and details the particulars of an interview 
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between this remarkable man and Queen Victoria, the circumstances 
of which do honor alike to the African Missionary and to the Eng" 
lish Queen. We will promise, however, another anecdote ofCrowther, 
not less honourable to the parties concerned, one of whom is the 
present much respected Commander-In-Chief of Indian Navy. Sir 
Henry (then Captain) Lecke was first officer of the British cruiser 
which had the good fortune to capture a slave-vessel, and restore its 
miserable cargo to light and liberty. Among the slaves thus res¬ 
cued was ore, a boy, whose frank intelligent countenance (thus we 
have heard the tale) attracted the notice of the English Captain, who 
caused him to be washed and dressed, and gave him access to his pri¬ 
vate cabin. Such was The beginning of Samuel Crowther'a fortunes, 
and such his first introduction to the Society of White men. How 
far God fetches His purposes about! 

From the hour when Captain Lecke landed his liberated cargo on 
the shore of the British Colony of Sierra Leone, the poor slave-boy 
and his deliverer never met again until they encountered (last year) 
in the Church Missionary House, Salisbury Square, London. Crow- 
ther (he had been baptized with the name of a pious English Clergy¬ 
man) had made much enquiry and many efforts to find out his bene¬ 
factor at the time of his former visit (for ordination) to England, but 
in vain. On this latter occasion he went down, after they met, to 
Sir Henry's place in the country, and had the happiness of preaching 
the Gospel on the following Sunday to the very young ladies, with 
whom as children he had been permitted to play, as a rescued slave 
boy in their father’s cabin. On his return to London, he expressed 
himself as now without an unfulfilled desire. He had previously in 
the same week seen our ** i?uc& of a Queen G as the Spectator exult- 
iugly styles her for her love of the water; and to this, the following 
letter particularly refers :— 

ft -—■— 18th December 185L 

My Dear Mr, F, t —I often think of your Missionary Meetings, and 
in connection with them send you a little notice of the Rev. Samuel 
Crowther, once a liberated slave at Sierra Leone, now a minister of our 
beloved Church, I am aware you are well acquainted with his name, 
his capture as a boy, his sale as a slave, his deliverance—his education at 
S, L.—his acting as a Catechist—his finding his mother and her becoming 
a Christian—his studying iu the Church Missionary College at Islington— 
his having been ordained a few years since by the Bishop of London, 
I now only refer to his present visit of the last three monlhs to England, 
with bis wife and son (a remarkahly fine young man), and the deep in¬ 
terest he has excited for the G. M. S, ? s work in Africa. He comes as 
her Epistle,” preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ, and the 
wonders of God’* Grace to his countrymen. 
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<f Mi\ Crowther wus in B. last week and preached at St. M-'a 

Church. My brother A-T ---, Curate of St. M.-ha, wa*g 

deeply touched and gratified and had much intercourse with him. About 
ten Clergymen heard him preach, and returned thanks to God and praised 
his holy name. Mr. C. in private related a visit he had just paid to the 
Queen, which I now repeat, that prayers may lie made for Her who 
really does seem to make the religious interests of her people an object. 

“ Mr. Crow (her w as at a C, M. S.’s meeting at Windsor. After the 
Meeting, Lord Wiiothesly Russell [brother to the late Premier, a pious 
Clergyman, and a member of the Evangelical Alliance,] told him that 
Her Majesty wished to see him at Windsor Castle. When at the Palace, 
he met one of the ladies in waiting w ho was a Collector for the C. M. S., 
and who addressed herself to him as such and nr one deeply interested in 
the progress of the Society, and humous to shake hands w ith him as her 
Brother in the Lord. He then passed on to ti room in which was Prince 
Albert, who immediately addressed him most kindly; and they were 
deep in conversation on Missionary subjects w hen a Lathj walked in and 
joined in the conversation. Mr. C., taking it for granted it was the lady 
he had met in the anle-rhiimbcr before, look no particular notice of her 
further than continuing in most earnest discourse, pointing out places on 
the map, describing t Jig various stations, kc< At length, Lord VV. Russell 
said something apart to make Mr. C. aw arc that he w as speaking to iho 
Queen of England. Ho was a good ileal abashed, both at the presence 
of Royalty and the honor conferred upon him. In the gentlest, sweetest 
manner (like a most loving mother to her people) her Majesty set him 
quite at his case, and continued her close inquiries on subjects connected 
with the C. M, S. and Sierra Leone. They had not quite light enough at 
the table where the maps were spread nut, and the Queen fetched a light 
from another table,—which Mr. CL, in turning over the leaves of the 
Atlas, put vvt —- to his great distress; but the Queen (evidently not 
wishing the delay and interruption of calling a servant) immediately light¬ 
ed it herself, and continued the conversation, asking many questions 
about the African Missions, My brother asked Mr. C« t chat $&rt of 
questions the Queen asked. He replied, 4 a devoted Lady-Collector 
could not have asked closer questions on the spiritual wants of the people 
and the Working of the Missions. 3 Her Majesty also inquired about the 
appointment of a Bishop, and the suitableness of Mr. Vidal, recently 
nominated. In giving his very decided testimony to their need of an 
overseer, and the peculiar fitness of the Bishop-designate, Mr. C. parti¬ 
cularised his wonderful knowledge ol languages ; whereupon, her 
Majesty turned to the Prince and said with a smile —** Ah, Albert, you 
see there are other good linguists besides Germane !’ 5 ^I need hardly say 
Mr. C. was much encouraged by this interview. To my mind, it is a call 
for all her Christian subjects to pray with one accord for the Queen that, 
in her, faith may be revealed to faith, and grace added to grace. J will 
now only add with love, etc. 


J. T. 
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Some of our readers maybe inclined lo fear lest Crowtber should 
himself be injured by the many and extraordinary attentions shewn 
him ; and they will therefore rejoice to hear his men opinion about 
it* He said to a Christian friend t —« When I receive all this favor 
and these great attentions, I feet like a little boy with u man’s hat 
thrust upon his head. ' A simple, but striking image of conscious 
disproportion —a modest mind overwhelmed and lost in what it 
judges unbefitting praise.—We will now add one or two particulars 
relative to the West-Africa Mission, which we trust will be perused 
with interest. And first, it is pleasing to know that the immediate 
result of S. CVs interview with our “ most religious and gracious 
Queen,” was a Donation of £100 from Hex Majesty and H. It* IL 
Prince Albert to the 41 Sierra Leone Bishopric Fujj/d ” 

Secotidhjf the Reverend O L, Vida] has been consecrated First 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, and is now on bis way out to the scene of 
those labors for which, unknown to himself, God has for years been 
fitting him —Thirdly: we need not remind our readers of the attack 
made, in March 1831, upon the people of Abbeokuta by the powerful 
king of Dahomey and his Amazon troops, and of the signal defeat 
and repulse of the invading army* The readers of the late Captain 
Forbes's “Dahomey and the Dahomans” will rejoice in the following 
paragraph from Her Majesty’s speech at lire prorogation of Parliament 
on 1st July ult.:— 

1 reatics have been concluded by my naval commanders with the 
king of Dahomey, and all the African chiefs whose rule extends along 
the Bight of Benin, for the total abolition of the slave-trade, which is 
at present wholly suppressed upon that coast.” 

Thus, in the good Providence of God, lias the slave-trade furnish- 
ed the materials for its own suppression. “ Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee: the remainder of wrath shall thou restrain.” 

F. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

L Admissions into the Church tn connexion with the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Mission in Bombay. 

Since the baptism of the Marithl girl recorded in our last number, three 
other natives have been baptized in the h rec Church Mission in Bombay 
the ordinance being administered by Dr. Wilson. Their cases are not un- 
worthy of particular notice. 

fim ° f '‘"'n “ tha u °*/.. co " vert hom Muhammadism, in his 
twentieth year originally named Haji Ghtilam Haidar, hut who has him- 

STs; X n \ he A e3, r U 7 ° f , n N [ Ghui ^‘ Mashiah. He is the first 
SS” 1 ” Christ; and what is remarkable, ot the first discourses 

5rovince d 0[ ' CB3i0 " ° f tlle hrst “‘issionary tour performed in that 
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On Dr, W.’a Landing at Karachi in January I860, he staid a few days 
with a valued friend at that place; and addressed many natives both at his 
residence and in the town. Among the first who heard the divine word on 
this occasion was H\ji, a young lad of singular curiosity and acuteness be¬ 
longing to the Rurgadi division of the Baluchi tribes, who had for some time 
been attached to the collector of Karachi whom he had met in the course of 
Elis official journey digs. lie seemed al once 1o be brought under favourable 
impressions by the truth of God ; and he expressed the wish to accompany 
Dr. W. that he might learn more of the “good way, 11 “That is the re¬ 
ligion for me,” he said, springing lip before ihc congregation on the Sab¬ 
bath, “take me with you when you leave.” lie was requested to be quiet 
till the discourse was finished, when, as he appeared both to his master and 
Dr. W, and the esteemed catechist Uapu Mazda, Accompanying I)r. W., to 
be sincere in his wish to follow the missionary 3 he was permitted to do so. 

“ During our journey through the hill country between RelurhUtan and 
Sindh to Sehwarij” writes Dr,W. s “ and during uur stay of about three weeks 
at that ancient town, l^o was a constant attendant on the preaching of the 
Gospel to the natives, as ho afterwards was with Dr. Duff and myself in 
our journey to Bombay. We were great ly shuck with his frank and cheer¬ 
ful disposition, his readiness to oblige, and the apparent llow of his sympa¬ 
thies in favour at least of Use followers of Christ One severe trial of a 
moral character lie experienced by the way. At Ilaidarabad he met a 
sister, who besought him to leave us, while she held out the promise of 
immediately affecting his marriage to a girl of his own tribe whom she bad 
elected to l>e ins bride. He was somewhat agitated by her proposal; but 
he did not yield to her importunity* 

(f On our arrival in Bombay, Hfij{took up his abode with me at the mis¬ 
sion house, Ambrohe, Like the members of his tribe in general he was at 
first altogether unable to read or write in any language He was placed in 
the Catechumen's vernacular school in my compound to learn Marathi, 
ami he was also sent fur a few hours daily Lo ihc Institution to make a 
beginning in English. Everyday he lias since attended my Marat hf or 
Hindustani service for the acquisition of religious knowledge. He has also 
attended my sabbath and other catechetical classes, the preaching nl the 
Gospel by the missionaries on the Lord’s day, and some private meetings 
conducted by Messrs. Narayati Shesh/iflri and Bapu Mazda, and occasional¬ 
ly conferred with Mr. Hormazdji and Yohan Prcin. Ills progress has 
been highly satisfactory. He U able In read and speak Mar.idlri with the 
utmost fluency* He has a largo acquaintance, considering Ids circum¬ 
stances, with biblical truth and its relations lo the scheme of salvation, 
lie has commenced the rending of the Bible in English. His Christian 
improvement seems to have kept pace w ith his knowledge. He is quite 
alienated from Miihamnnufism, and Lo nil appearance an humble and sin¬ 
cere disciple of Christ, and a buhl advocate of Christian truth among his 
Country men. lie lias long been a candidate for admission into the church. 
A severe illness which he bad some months ago was greatly blessed to bis 
soul, and enereased Ids desire publicly to put on the Lord Jesus by baptism. 
After ins long and satisfactory probation and deep religious feeling, no¬ 
ticed by the native brethren, as well as by ourselves, he was baptized in 
Ihc native congregation in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost on the 2oih July, when be wlimissed a good confession be 
fore many witnesses, 

2. “ The second individual baptized is a Hindu girl named Sakhu, 

about 17 years of age. She was taken, as an orphan, several years ago 
under the kind care of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell at Puna. In 1S48, she 
followed Mrs. W. and me to Bombay, without our knowledge. With the 
ready consent of her former guardians, she was then placed in our ex¬ 
cellent Girl's Boarding School under Mrs. Seitz, where she hae enjoyed 
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the united tuition of that esteemed friend, and of the Mission. She has 
also attended the public and private services at Ambrolie on Sabbaths and 
Thursdays ever since her arrival. About a year and a half ago, she ap¬ 
plied to me to be taken under special trial and instruction for baptism. 
She has from time to time apparently manifested much spiritual concern, 
uml she is confidently believed to be a pious young woman. She, too, was 
enabled on the day of her baptism, on the 22nd of August, modestly to slate 
the grounds of llm hope which is in her. 

3. iC The third person baptized is a Hindu named Safivaji about 2$ 
years of ago. About three year* ago lie began to attend a class of native 
butlers ami other servants, collected principally by Rapu Mazda, whom 1 
was in the habit of addressing on Saturday evenings. His curiosity and at¬ 
tention having been gradually excited to the truth, he was frequently present 
at my daily morning Mar.Lthi service, and also at the joint preaching in the 
same language on I lie Lord's day. Finding him unable to read and willing 
to learn, I gave lum accommodation in the compound here, and placed him 
in the catechumen** school supported by myself and a lew friends, in con¬ 
nexion with which he received constant instruction from Bapu and myself 
both in public nmi private, at the same lime that he attended all the gene¬ 
ral vernacular services of the mission. He has acquired the elements of 
Christian knowledge, and cun now can rend in his own tongue thus wonder¬ 
ful works of God. Ilis conduct ns well as his professions being satisfac¬ 
tory,—while at the same time lie bad fur a considerable time voluntarily 
forfeited his wages as a servant while at School.—he was admitted into 
the Church at our Thursday meeting on the r Ml\i August . f> 

2. Coxvriisiox of Balahama G ax pat. 

Balarama Ganpat, whose application tin- the production of his wife on a 
writ of Habeas Corpus wc have elsewhere noticed at length, is a Shenavl 
Brahman belonging to a respectable family in Bombay. He was educated 
at the El phi ns tone Institution, and has for some time been a clerk in a pub¬ 
lic ofike. Upwards of seven years ago he attended for a short time a 
private class for the perusal of the scriptures conducted by the Rev. R, 
Nesbit. The perusal of a Collection of English Poetry, lie states, con¬ 
vinced him that the God of Creation and Providence is dishonoured and 
opposed by dm whole system of doctrines and observances propounded and 
enforced by Hinduism. For the last live years he has been a coil stunt at¬ 
tendant on llie Lord's day at the principal vernacular service at the Frets 
Church Mission-house Ambrolie ; and in connexion with it he first became 
convinced, about two or three years ago, that Christianity is of divine origin 
and that Christ is the only Saviour of sinners. lie attended the English 
services of the Free Church on the Esplanade from the time of its opening 
in 1S4S, generally twice on the Lord’s day with edification to himself, till 
Inst year, when without varying his habit as to the evening service, he be¬ 
gan to attend Trinity Chapel in the morning. While in the habit of going 
to this latter place of worship, he was greatly struck by the il simplicity 
und plainness” ol ihn prnvers o| the English liturgy, as devoutly read by 
the excellent pastor at that place. W ith all the good impressions on his 
mind, and all the advantages which he enjoyed, he long hesitated about 
fixing a lime for his casting in his lot with the people of God. The perusal 
of Pike's Early Piety, however, which was lately put into his hands bv the 
Hov. W. S. Price ol the Church Missionary Society’s Mission in Bombay, 
was blessed lo impart courage and determination to his heart ; and he was 
consequently baptized by Mr. F, on the lGlh of September. 

May he he kept through faith unto salvation. He has been appointed li¬ 
brarian tn the Money School. We have been happy to be informed, on good 
authority that the majority of the people of his caste have viewed his con¬ 
version in a spirit of toleration, though in the meantime some of them havo 
deprived him of the sociely of his wife. 
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I, —Memoirs of Du* Chalmers* Vol* III.* 

This volume ol' Dr* Chalmers’s Memoirs, is, perhaps, more interest¬ 
ing than either of the two which preceded it. He is here seen in the 
capacity for which he judged himself best fitted, that of a public 
teacher of academic youth* His peculiar characteristics become 
more easily apparent when viewed, as here, in contrast with those of 
other eminent men. A number of incidents, moreover, are introduc¬ 
ed, which trilling in themselves, are exceedingly valuable, as illustra¬ 
tive of the free and genial nature of the man. 

Into his professorial labours, Dr* Chalmers seems to have entered 
with great spirit and interest. Moral Philosophy was the subject on 
which he had to prelect at St, Andrews; and, at the opening of the 
session in 1823, he had only a week’s lectures in hand* It became 
no easy matter for him to keep his preparations a little in advance* 
Yet the struggle seems to have afforded a good deal of amusement, 
** I have the prospect of winning the course/’ lie wrote* “ though it 
will be by no more than the length of half a neck : but I like the em¬ 
ployment vastly,” Dr* Johnson used to say that when a man had to 
compose li he should sit down doggedly and Chalmers does not 
appear to have thought it necessary to await that “ afflatus which b 
deemed by many to constitute the whole peculiarity of genius.” 
There can be little doubt, however, that the very pressure of his posi¬ 
tion produced an excitement, without which far less could have been 
done in the short space of six months. In the following session he 
continued to advance his enquiries and perfect his system ; claiming 
a place in his course for those moralities which connect earth with 
heaven” as well as for those which connect man and man ; thus afford¬ 
ing scope for treating of Natural Theology, a subject in which he 
took the deepest interest* The effects of his labours appear to have 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas QialinersAD.il. LL.I>. By 
Rev. W. Hanna, LL. D. Vol. iii., Edin. IS5L 
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been very great- The University of St. Andrews bad been, for many 
years, famous only on account of the dulness by which it was enve¬ 
loped- But from Chalmers the students had to listen to no academic 
common places delivered in a cold and uninteresting manner- The 
thoughts produced by his own original genius were clothed in beauti¬ 
ful and expressive language, and illustrated by poetical images and 
quotations* Then, the speaker quickly lost himself in bi& subject, and 
was hurried on to use the expressive gestures of the orator or preach¬ 
er* At first, indeed, Chalmers was wont to imagine himself in the 
pulpit, and amused his students by calling them 11 brethren as, in 
after years, he atonished a country congregation by bestowing on his 
hearers the academical idle, is gentlemen.” Much enthusiasm was 
stirred up among his students ; and his bursts of eloquence were signals 
for hursts of applause, against which in one lecture he thus humor¬ 
ously remonstrated:—'‘There is a practice which is now making sad 
desecration in some of our most famous universities, in some of 
which, l understand, every eloquent passage, every poetical quotation, 

or what is more ridiculous still, the success of every experiment_and 

especially if any dash or explosion have coine in its train, is sure to 
he followed up by so many distinct rounds of pedestrian approbation. 
Even the cold and unirnpassioned mathematics, I have been given to 
understand, are now assailed with the din and disturbance of these 
popular testimonies; and on asking a professor of that science, 
whether it was the trapezium or isosceles triangle that called forth (he 
loudest tempest of applause, I learned that the enamoured votaries 
are after all not very discriminating, but that they saluted each of 
these venerable abstractions with equal enthusiasm- Tt is a new and 
somewhat perplexing phenomenon in the scats of learning; and 
whatever diversity of taste or of opinion may obtain as to I lie right 
treatment of it, my friend and I agreed in one thing, that if any res¬ 
ponse is to come back upon the professor for the effusions poured 
forth by him, it is far better that it should come from the heads than 
from the heels of the rising generation*’ 3 

It was not, however, by lecturing alone that Dr, Chalmers strove to 
discharge his professional duties. Weekly essays were prescribed to 
tlic students ; they bad to undergo searching examinations ; and he 
devoted much of his valuable time to cultivating their private ae- 
quairttanee, visiting them at their own lodgings, and allowing them to 
accompany him in his walks- Towards the sons of old friends he 
strove to act a father's part, by receiving them into Ids house on 
Sabbath evening;*} for the purpose of com eying religious ins* ruction. 
Engaged himself in evangelistic labours among the poor and neglect- 
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ed of the town, he roused the zeal of his students, and led them to 
engage in similar work. At St. Andrews he became president of the 
Missionary Society there, and gave it a valuable impulse by his cne¬ 
scient Sous labours for its advancement. The evangelistic spirit now 
stirring in St. Andrews led the theological students to form a Mis¬ 
sionary Association of their own, which under the patronage ol Dr. 
Chalmers soon began to bear precious fruits. An interesting account 
of the formation and progress of this Society is given by Dr. Du if, of 
Calcutta* whose testimony runs, that it was the subject of this 
Memoir who first" popularized the history and objects of Missions— 
unfolded the high philosophy invoked in them, and rendered that one 
of ihc most fashionable of themes which had been most nauseated 
before. Those who would compare w hat St, Andrews was imme¬ 
diately before Dr, Chalmers's residence there, with what It was two or 
three years after Ids arrival, were constrained to lee I that no language 
could more appropriately express the greatness of the change than 
that of the prophet Isaiah.-—'* The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose l Jt 

11 Of the three hundred, ,J says Dr, Hanna, “wheat Si, Andrews, 
passed through Dr. Chalmers’s classes and came under his influence* 
there are now not a few filling posts of honour and usefulness in the 
Church at home. But the most extraordinary spiritual product of 
these five years was the number of those who out of that small band 
devoted themselves to Missionary labours. In 1820, Dr. Chalmers 
was present when the Presbytery of St, Andrews ordained the Rev. 
Mr. Nesbit, one of his own students* to the Missionary work at Bom¬ 
bay, where after the zealous and effective services of a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Nesbit, labours with unabated zeal—worthy of double 
honour as [about] the oldest Scottish Missionary on the field of 
India. Before Dr< Chalmers left St. Andrews, Mr. John Adam, an¬ 
other of his students, had begun his brief Missionary career by the 
hanks of the Ganges. Pu 182S), Dr. Chalmers presided at the ordina¬ 
tion by the Presbytery of Edinburgh of the Rev, Alexander Duff to 
be Missionary of the Church of Scotland, and President of the Edu¬ 
cational Institute at Calcutta; and the life labours of this prince of 
Missionaries lias proved how truly and how intensely lie was impelled 
to tread in the footsteps and to l( imitate the noble pattern, 1 * of his 
great teacher, The Rev. Mr. Mack ay, and the Rev. Mr. Ewart, fol¬ 
lowed Dr. Duff; and had heaven not claimed its own so soon, John 
Urquhart would have been beside his fellow-students and fellow-Mis- 
sionaries in the East. More than one Missionary for each college 
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session—two oat of every hundred students—what other University 
record can present a parallel!" The influence of Dr. Chalmers on 
this Missionary consecration was doubtless gTeat, though not perhaps 
to the extent supposed by Dr, Hanna, The determination of our ex¬ 
cellent friend Mr. Nesbil, for example, to devote himself to mission 
work was first formed by him, when residing with Mr. Groves, in the 
South of England. The Missionary spirit, from the general progress 
of the cause, was at the same time kindled even at the metropolitan 
university, where all the theological chairs were occupied by 11 mo¬ 
derate 1 ' professors, 

Jn 1627 Dr. Chalmers was offered the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of London. This offer led him to visit the metro¬ 
polis, and in his diaries of this and other visits many interesting ac¬ 
counts of eminent men are preserved. The most remarkable man in 
London at that time was Coleridge, gathering round him, in his old 
age, a small but select number of disciples, Edward Irving was then 
sitting at his feet, and soon took Chalmers to listen to the oracle; but 
the Scotchman's judgement was altogether of the common-sense des¬ 
cription. ** We spent three hours with the great Coleridge. He lives 
with Dr, and Mrs, Gill man oil the same footing that Cowper did with 
the Unwins. His conversation which flowed in a mighty unremitting 
stream, is most astonishing, but, I must confess, to me still unintelli¬ 
gible* I caught occasional glimpses of what lie would be at, but 
mainly he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy, I hold it, 
however, a great acquisition to have become acquainted with him. 
You know that Irving sits at Ins feet, and drinks in the inspiration of 
every syllable that falls from him. There is a secret and to me as yet 
unintelligible communion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground of a 
certain German mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry which I am 
not yet up to, Gordon says it is all unintelligible nonsense, and I am 
sure a plain Fife man as uncle f Tammas,’ had he been alive, would 
have pronounced it the greatest buff he had ever heard in Ids life.” 

There are many notices of Edward Irving scattered throughout this 
volume, most of which, we regret to say, had better never have seen the 
light. They relate principally to that latter period of bis life* when 
his noble and zealous soul was overburdened and distracted by misery 
and sin on the one hand, with the heartless folly and giddy applause 
of thoughtless crowds on the other. Why should such forgotten stories 
be raked up? The details of the alienations of great and good 
men are instructive to very few, and serve to gratify the petty feelings 
of many. There can be little doubt from the extracts before us, that 
Dr. Chalmers, while mourning over the follies committed by his friend, 
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still regarded him with admiration and affect ion* « There is,” in hia 
preaching, Chalmers said, u power and richness, and gleams of ex¬ 
quisite beauty? but withal a mysticism and an extreme allegorization 
which 1 am sure must be pernicious to the general cause*” The 
brief notice of the last meeting of these two men, great and honour¬ 
able in their respective walks, is not devoid of interest* * l Had a very 
interesting call from Mr* Irving between one and two while 1 was in 
bed* He stopped two hours, wherein he gave his expositions; and I 
gave at greater length and liberty than I had ever done before my 
advices and my views- We parted from each other with great cor¬ 
diality , after a prayer which he himself offered and delivered with 
great pathos and piety.” 

There are brief notices of many other known men with whom 
Chalmers came in contrast; but passing these we cannot resist quot¬ 
ing the following comparison between him and Wilber force by J. J, 
Gurney—“ Chalmers is stout and erect with a broad countenance. 
Wilberforce minute and singularly twisted : Chalmers, both in body 
and mind, moves with a deliberate step* Wilberforce, infirm as he is 
in his advanced years, flies about with astonishing activity, and while 
with nimble finger, he seizes on everything that adorns or diversifies 
his path, his mind flits from object to object with unceasing versatility. 
I often think that particular men bear about with them an analogy lo 
particular animals* Chalmers is like a good tempered lion, Wilber- 
force is like a bee, Chalmers can say a pleasant thing now and then, 
and laugh when he has said if, and he lias a strong touch of humour 
in his countenance, but in general lie is grave, his thoughts grow Ut 
a great size before they are uttered* Wilberforce sparkles with life 
and wit? and the characteristic of his mind is rapid productiveness* 
A man might be in Chalmers’ company for an hour, especially in a 
party, without knowing who or what he was?—though in the end he 
would be sure to be detected by some unexpected display of powerful 
originality, Wilberforce, except when fairly asleep, is never latent. 
Chalmers knows how to veil himself in a decent cloud—Wilberforce 
is always in sunshine,” 

In 1826 Dr. Chalmers became Professor of Divinity in the Universi¬ 
ty of Edinburgh, and was there as successful as he had been in teach¬ 
ing Moral Philosophy, li He had much to animate him,” says his 
biographer, K in the audience he addressed—an audience altogether 
unique within the walls of a University,embracing, in addition to his 
own regular students? distinguished members of the various profes¬ 
sions, and many of the most intelligent citizens of Edinburgh,” Ills 
time was now T very much occupied. Innumerable varieties of busi- 
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ness were laid upon his shoulders; arid it was only with great difficulty 
that lie could reserve time for private study* He was particularly 
occupied with the subject of Church Extension and laboured inces¬ 
santly in the work of advancing this, his favourite scheme. His 
appearances in the General Assembly were also frequent and one year 
he was appointed its Moderator, Over these matters, however, we 
must pass in order to leave room for notices of a more personal kind. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the truly great than wide and 
genial sympathy with men and nature. There have indeed been 
great men so sternly in earnest, so overcome by the responsibilities of 
their position, as to be blind to all gleams of earthly happiness. But 
these are not considered to belong to the class, to use a common 
phrasej of “ healthy minds.” Dr. Chalmers was especially distinguish¬ 
ed by clear sympathy with the feelings of others and fine suscep¬ 
tibility for the enjoyment of true pleasure. In the company of scienti¬ 
fic men, among his children and students, in a village outhouse or on 
the deck of a steamer, he was equally at home. He was not given to 
indulge in what have been called ** diseased nosologies” or to sink 
into fruitless subjective brooding. Eye and ear were alike open to the 
wondrous tilings God is'tellitig us through every object in His Crea¬ 
tion, and through the humblest men that come before us. Human 
misery and sin were not put aside by Chalmers that his quiet might 
not be disturbed ; but neither did lie brood over them in melancholy 
sorrow. He faced them, as a true man ever does, who is conscious 
that he knows them in order to fight against them. 

That such w as his spirit his life affords many indications. When at 
St. Andrews, &ays his biographer, he might be seen standing lost in 
contemplation at spots consecrated in the annals of Scotland. His 
delight in contemplating these places was only equalled by the pleasure 
he took in shewing them to strangers and commenting on the associa¬ 
tions connected with them. u Each fresh eye that looked upon those 
ruins, gazed, lie fancied, with a feeling kindred to his own, and it re¬ 
vived and redoubted his own enjoyment to communicate such a plea^ 
sure. During the later period of hb residence in St. Andrews, Dr. 
Chalmers lived in a house which had formed part of St. Leonard's 
College, and he had great delight in announcing to hb guests that 
they were under the roof which covered the small chamber—approach¬ 
able then only by a ladder—which had been the study of the celebrat¬ 
ed Buchanan, and that they were in the dwelling where Dr. Samuel 
Johnson being asked by one of the professors whether he had been 
satisfied with the dinner which had been provided for him, returned the 
fierce reply , i Sir, I came to Scotland, not to eat good dinners,but to see 
savage men and savage manners, and I have not been disappointed / r| 
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Mr. Gurney calls Chalnyers .a man “ peculiarly susceptible of being 
pleased—looking at objects which surround him through a favourable 
medium* 1 ' This characteristic is very apparent hi his accounts of the 
various tours he made, liven an unimaginative man might be inter¬ 
ested, on visiting Dover, by the associations which are connected with 
it; but to Chalmers there was a peculiar pleasure to be drawn from 
his nearness to the continent of Europe- il I cannot,” be wrote, iJ ade¬ 
quately describe my sensations on first perceiving the French coast, 
seen with remarkable dearness. 1 left it a great enlargement when 
my eyes rested for the first time cm the continent of Europe ” Of na¬ 
tural beauty he must have had a very keen sense. When .-ailing round 
the Mull of Canty re tie asserts that the delight caused by the scenery 
he beheld fairly subdued the annoyance caused him by sea-sickness 1 
Indeed he seems never to have been at a Joss for interesting objects 
as the following quotation ludicrously shows. ** I did not like to be 
far away from my luggage in an open and crowded coach office, had 
to keep my station near the door, where, as fortune would have it, 
there was a large circular assemblage of swine, on the margin ufi 
which I stood and contemplated their habitudes and polities, for I 
could perceive an action and reaction, a competition for food, a play 
of emotions reciprocating from the one to the other, of which emo¬ 
tions, however, anger is far the most conspicuous.” Pig-philosophy 
seems to be a more recondite and important matter than might, at 
first sight, be imagined. Dr. Chalmers speculating on these worthy 
animals affords a parallel to John Foster standing for two hours admir¬ 
ing the beautiful depth of colour in the eye of a cow. 

It was in his own family and especially in his conduct towards his 
children, that the kindliness of Dr. Chalmers’ nature was best display¬ 
ed. He never seems to have been a week away from home without 
inditing long and amusing loiters to his daughters. One visit to Eng¬ 
land produced no less than thirty large folio epistles, and these writ¬ 
ten amidst the bustle of travel and the excitement caused by the flat¬ 
tering receptions everywhere met with by him. Even in less matters 
he was full of kindness and care, as for instance giving such direc¬ 
tions to his wife as this: ** 1 want each letter you receive from me to 
be signalized by a feast of strawberries to the children on the day of 
its arrival: therefore, I expect that on Saturday, which will be the dav 
of your receiving this, these strawberries, with a competent quantity of 
cream and sugar, shall be given accordingly, and given from me the 
papa of these said children, each and all of them being told that he is 
the donor of the same.” 

Willi so touch tender consideration in his hear( for his relations 
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and friends, Dr. Chalmers was not likely to forget their spiritual and 
eternal interests. Evidently when writing lo them, Christ Jesus, the 
crucified Redeemer, is nearest to his thought; and again and again in 
his private journal docs he take himself to task for neglecting oppor¬ 
tunities of pressing the acceptance of Christ on those whom he loved. 
When standing by their death-beds his only only comfort was the faith 
in Christ which he discerned in the sufferers. In 1S2T he was de¬ 
prived of a near relative, and thus communed with his soul.—Let 
me cherish the remembrance of my mother in the vivid recollection 
of her dying scene* May I be enabled to sit loose to a world all whose 
cares and pleasures and triumphs hut guide every child of Adam 
to the bed of his last agonies. *, * There are some of her softer morn- 
ings of w hich my conception is as distinct as if they siill vibrated on 
my ear, and they throw me into a state of inexpressible tenderness. 
It will be a good thing to recall them, and lo be softened by the 
thought of them into charity and seriousness. There is sacred ness in 
the whole recollection which I want to preserve. I am now in fre¬ 
quent converse with her remains. That countenance that looked so 
ghastly in dying lias a peace and loveliness in death which is pleasing 
to look upon. O may the hallowed remembrance of my dear mother 
guard my lie art against every unlawful emotion, and may I bear to 
the end of my days an habitual regard for the memory of her who 
terminated her useful and respectable life on a deathbed of piety ” 

ills brief notice of the burial of a favourite brother is not less affect¬ 
ing* u It was a large funeral. The sun shone sweetly on the burial 
place. I was like to give way when after leaving the grave, I passed 
Mr. Fergus ; neither of us could speak* O that God would interpose 
to perpetuate the impressions of this day 1 This is the fifth time with¬ 
in these few years that I have been chief mourner, and carried the 
head of a relative to the grave. But this has been far the heaviest of 
them all.” 

It is a very great privilege we possess in being able so often to fol¬ 
low Dr* Chalmers into his secret communion with himself and with 
his God* The whole of his Sabbath Scripture Readings are such com- 
munings; and his memoir is rich in extracts from his private journal. 
In these his deep humility is strongly marked* Turning from the 
praise of this world and restraining his own natural desire for literary 
distinction, he acknowledges with strong crying and tears Ida own 
sinfulness, and throws himself upon the mercy of his God as manifest¬ 
ed in Christ Jesus, « Good and upright is the Lord - therefore will he 
teach sinners in the way. The meek will h“ f u de in judge mem and 
the meek will he teach his way. All the patna of the Lord are mercy 
and truth unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies*” 
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Our great Church establishment is just now uncomfortably shunted 
With the growing conviction without that a national Church occupies a 
highly anomalous position in a nation in which half of it will not arknow 
lodge it as such; ami dissensions within* which notwithstanding all subter¬ 
fuges* must he brought to sonic kind of termination*—her position is crL 
tical in the extreme. Which of the two parties in the Church, so opposed 
in sentiment and principle on the very fundamentals of the Gospel, is to 
have slate support? Are vve to have a stale Church at all! are questions 
which a few years will solve for us. That spirit of radicalism which, in 
1838, threatened to sweep all religious establishments, and which brought 
Dr. Chalmers to their support* has subsided into a feeling more consonant 
with our experience and advancing intelligence. But though these days 
of headlong radicalism and dizzying politics are passing away, and we 
scarcely expect an outbufst of popular feeling which will sweep from 
us our Church establishments, associated as they are with historic 
reminiscences of the most diversified kind ; vet we believe (hat they will 
pass through a severe ordeal at a time not far distant. And with the 
American republic teaching us daily lessons on the subject, and disrup¬ 
tions in Europe telling us that there is a screw loose somewhere, 
there is a force of argument accumulating which must ultimately af¬ 
fect the great English establishment. The question of the relation of 
Church and state is one* however* which ought to be discreetly handled 
in the present day. We have no sympathy either with that ultra- 
voluntaryism which denounces the connexion as iniquitous, or that faw n¬ 
ing Erasttanism which w ould place the Church under the heels of the 
civil power. But whatever may be the difficulties of the subject, one 
thing is plain, that rather than see a Church running so counter to that 
law of expansion and progression which is impressed on every work of 
God, as to allow itself to lie shackled ami tethered in her evangelical and 
evangelistic operations, by any principles of worldly policy and expe¬ 
diency ;■—vve say, rather than see her in such a stale, vve would see her* 
with her harps on the willows, sitting heside the river of her exile, a 
mourning yet lovely and withal triumphant daughter of Zion. 

The Gorham controversy has lately brought these subjects forcibly 
before the public mind* but what its issues will be, risen as it has into a 
tide of such absorbing interest, as to call for special Act of the Legisla¬ 
ture* we cannot well divine. The subject* though one connected with 
Christ’s Church, and as such under the immediate jurisdiction of His 
delegated ministers, cannot be looked on with indifference by politicians. 
The principles and feelings excited arc deep-seated in I lie human soul*— 

* For denominational implications m the articles of otir correspondents, we do not hold 
ourselves responsible, though we tolerate temperate discussion connected with our com¬ 
mon Protestantism.—Edit, of the O. C . S. 
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being no other than those great motive powers which have produced all 
those changes and revolutions with which History teems. We lliauk God 
that the demon of democratic frenzy and anarchy that lias stalked with 
such fiendish majesty over Europe has not stepped on Britain’s shores. 
But when we consider how closely the social and political position of a 
country is connected with the religious movements in it, though often 
most unnaturally dissociated, we must not overlook anv extensive excite¬ 
ment of the national mind on religious subjects. What is political 
Alison in his new work, says 3 that 1 c it is the art of governing human ac¬ 
tions. 11 Has religion nothing to do here ? It is a token tor good that 
sonic of the leading statesmen of the day have recognized, in some mea¬ 
sure > meagre thought that be, the potency for good or evil of those reli¬ 
gious principles and feelings which arc evidently at work. And in spite 
of that philosophy which ignores them and lays its palsying sophisms 
on them, the elements of European revolution have been viewed in high 
quarters as out and out religious The streams above may appear 
muddy w ith the regurgitations of human passions, but they move on with 
a deep under-current of religious feeling—a feeling too of want and 
vacancy. That practical sagacity with which Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Wellington, M. Guizot and others have viewed the events, has cast to the 
four winds af beaten, the remaining shreds of (hat positive philosophy 
which would place our religious a lied ions and spiritual aspirations to the 
account of our barbarism. But the dangers are not passed. The revo¬ 
lutions of J 13 Were the mere casting-off of the scum of those materials 
which have been fermenting for centuries on the European continent and 
w hich now seem fast gathering for a volcanic outburst. England will come 
in for its share. It may be that the present is the calm which precedes 
the hurricane, Ih&t peace which is the harbinger of a general conflagra¬ 
tion. Thera are thousands who, with destruction in their eye, are pacing 
the land in all its length and breadth, and whose brawny arms, under the 
influence of ignorance, infidelity and immorality, will ply with vigor the 
means for undermining the many feeble buttresses of our social and 
political fabric. 

We are told that these are the preparations for the approaching mani¬ 
festation of the Latter-Day Glory. We know that the future is a deep 
loo profound for the 4e plummet of thought/ 5 even with the help of 
John's visions Yet no Christian observer of the limes can fail to see the 
adumbrations of the coming glory, through the dark cloud of carnalities 
which now envelopes it. The chariot of divine providence laden with a 
treasure which far outvalues the fabled wealth of ibe Indies, even the ful* 
foment of comfort-speaking promises, w speeding onwards. Our unbe¬ 
lief may lead us to imagine that il is impeded in its course; but we know, 
on God's word, that it must move on unmarred and uua fleeted, lill it 
throws the course of providence into the great channel of eternity. We 
are told that the Witnesses will for a short time more prophesy in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes; that the time, and times, and the dividing of times, the 
1,260 years allowed to the Man of Sin. are fast running out. It is too 
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evident that the colossal limits of ins hierarchy (as Campbell says of 
Russia) can no longer keep together. Joyful thought ! happy untiripn- 
ttou f No more those Hildcbrandic fulininations of arrogance and con- 
coil by which the haughty Italian priests have trod upon kings and princes 
end nobles; and crushed into intellectual and spiritual bondage the nations 
of Europe, Nn mote the syren sound of those infernal Lullabies, by 
which so many have been fanned down to perdition ! The piteous cry of 
the saints from beneath the altar, 41 How long, () Lord, how long,” 
accumulated for ages in the censer of the Great Minister oi the upper 
sanctuary will soon receive its tremendous answer. The papacy has acted 
a most conspicuous part In the drama of the European continent. The 
tragedy, however, will not be lengthened out much more—for the elects’ 
sake these days shall be shortened. The hurried breathings and convulsive 
throbbing* tell us of a conclusion. They have been styled the death throe* 
of the papacy. We do not despise them. She is collecting her strength 
and making desperate, dying efforts to regain her tost ascendancy, and llien 
will sink dow n beneath the might of the Omnipotence which is leading the 
embattled hosts of Israel to the plains of Armageddon. This mighty work 
will not proceed single. Godless nations anti kingdoms will sink under 
the straw and stubble foundation on which they have been raised and 
others will vise, built up in righteousness, stable as the Rock of Apes on 
whom in peerless majesty they will stand. And thus the blessing ro which 
tills world is entitled by Ihe atonement of the Son of God, will be usher¬ 
ed in amid the wreck and ruin of present institutions and societies. Oh ! 
how much faith, how much wisdom the soldiers of Jesus need ! How 
watchful must be the watchmen on the towers of Zion! 

The destruction of the Papacy, we are assured, by the word of pro¬ 
phecy, is to precede the dawn of the Millemal glory—her bloody star will 
set, when to the oft and anxiously repeated question, “ Watchman l what 
of the night,” the reply will Ire given 

Traveler! to 1 the Prince of Peace 
Lo ! ilic Son or God is conic, 

its present position, therefore, and especially its influence upon the 
Church of Christ must bo accurately studied. That its influence is consi 
durable is plain ; and Principal Cunningham remarks that cc it is qml^ 
evident, from the signs of the times, that the Popish controversy must be 
fought over again.” The Church of England is ihe branch of Christ's 
Church most nearly concerned with the struggle. The Tablet says that 
these are but the beginning of perplexities. In 1S43, the Church of Scot¬ 
land had her day of trial, when she brought to a triumphant issue, after a 
"ten years conflict,” the great conflict which she has maintained since the 
days of the Reformation, and obtained her spiritual independence. In the 
Church of England the great internal conflict has been all along with the 
leaven of Romanism which her Reformers left unpurged. And we trust 
grace will be given her to bring it lo a triumphant issue. She needs the 
sympathies and prayers of every branch of Christ’s Church. And she 
deserves them too. She has been foremost in days that are past, in the 
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battles of our common faith. In every branch of theological literature, 
she has. lelt voluminous researches—noble mementos for the gratitude of 
Christian Churches. For not only Romanism, but Ariauism, Pelagia- 
uism, and all the isms of theological heterodoxy have met from her an 
iron hand of opposition. Her ordinal reformers, however, left her in the 
trying position which she occupies at the present day. Though we have 
never crossed the Tweed, we wish they had been Knoxes. We wish they 
had stubbed up all those corruptions which had been gaining strength For so 
many centuries. They forgot that their submission would affect the Church 
for ages to come and that compromise in the long run is alw ays disastrous. 

These compromises which the Reformers thought both innocent and 
charitable, are now too deeply deplored not to be well known. The Earl 
of Chatham long ago remarked that the Church of England is Calvinistic 
in her articles. Armiman in her clergy, ami Popish in her ritual. Lord 
Langdaic in his judgment on the Gorham case said that “there is nothing 
to hinder the Arminian and the highest supra-Japsarian Calvinist from 
walking together in the Church, if they both approve the discipline of the 
Church and both are willing to submit to it.”. Bishop Horsley says "that 
upon the principal points in dispute between the Arminians and Calvi¬ 
nists—on all the points characteristic of the sects—the Church of England 
maintains an absolute neutrality, 1 * And recent events go to shew that the 
most thorough Romanists can find room for themselves also, and this too 
with strange infatuation. The Rev. Eyre Stuart Bathurst, in going over 
to the Church of Rome, wrote to his parishioners at Kihworth to say* that 
he imagined all the time that he was labouring ill the “One Catholic 
Church/ 1 and that only certain late events have undeceived him. Mr. 
Newman when in the Church of England delivered lectures on the doc¬ 
trine of justification and found himself able to square his Popish views 
with the doctrine nf the Anglican Church. Truth is truth, and error is 
error. If Socimanism and Fcbagmnism he scriptural, then Calvinism is 
not. If Protestantism he in the Bible, then Romanism is not. To at¬ 
tempt a compromise in such malters is to attempt a union between Christ 
and Belial. What is now most to he regretted in connexion with the sub¬ 
ject is the impotency of 1 lie constituted authorities in suppressing these 
grange doctrines. The Church is headed by many men of fervent piety, 
and sound evangelical principles ; but they can do nothing towards purify¬ 
ing the Church. The state has thown Us trammels around it. Long pro¬ 
cesses of law' must ho gone through, archives searched, and musty 
volumes produced before any question is settled. Sir Benjamin Hall, in 
the House of Commons, alluding to the Romish practices carried on in St. 

* He wrhes after he had been awakened from his dangerous slumbers, u What has 
made me leave much and many ill at I loved at Kib worth is litis, that my present com 
victions will not allow me lo believe that I have hcon miniate ling there with the authority 
nf Christ^ One Holy One Catholic Church and Apostolic Church.” .... i disregarded 
them (i. e* illo$e who thought her preached Popery) because 1 believed that in all such 
points the Established Church agreed with the Catholic Church and formed indeed a 
pari of the Church. Things have happened lately which have forced me to a very differ¬ 
ent conclusion j I can no longer believe dial we belong to the same body with Catholics, 1 ' 
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Andrew’s Church, under the iiicumbency ol the Rev. W, Murray, asked 
whether l he Archbishops anti Bishops wore taking any steps to suppress 
them. The late Premier, in reply, slated that in a communication from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he (the Archbishop) said that “where a 
rlcrgymau refused to attend to the admonitions of the Bishop in such a 
matter, there was great difficulty in enforcing them/ 5 In reply to a peti¬ 
tion representing the doctrines held by the Re v. W, Mnskell, the Arch¬ 
bishop said that he regretted that such a man should be in the Church, and 
that he had no power in the matter. Now, observe, where the strength of 
such clergymen lies, in thus insulting a Protestant Church, Mr. Maskell, 
after he had gone over to the Church of Rome, thus wrote to the Morning 
Chronicle 

“ If ever the day should come when both the prayer-book and the ar¬ 
ticles should speak, whether upon this side or that, no matter which, con* 
troversy between members of the English Church and Catholics must take 
a very different course. For myself I do not hesitate to declare that in 
my judgment, the strength of all our hopes rests upon the continuance 
unchanged of the present English formularies, and that no immediate ac¬ 
cession to us of members, however largo, would compensate in the end 
for the slower, but more sure gain from ail increasing llow into the One 
Church of men enquiring honestly after the truth, 14 

Taking advantage of this laxity in the statement oi doctrines and prac¬ 
tices, a party early sprang up in the Church whose direction m Latinm 
was not to be mistaken, This party has been allowed to strike its roots 
deep in the soil of the English mind, and now has the monopoly of one of 
the universities where it rose and where it continues to be in favor.* 

■ We cannot loo deeply lurront over the fuel that the Oxford University, the mo.-l 
richly endowed in die wurhl, should lovti thus LivlruVod a pruLedauL iialiuLib truss, should 
Ithe head quarters of these outlandish doctrines* And ihis U>u iind^r a somlilnurn id 
a zeal for proles taut ism. The InLe Sir Robert Pt'ol, represented thiil univynsily in 
and of course was pledged to the defence of tSit> uudcWs prohisliuilistn, lbs had no 
sooner sided with the Poke of Wellington iu IIkj Emanoipahtm Rill than he thought him- 
self celled upon to accept the StcovauEhip of the Chi hern Hundreds. A |irolcsl<inl uii- 
tidti applauded her zeal and poured on her fresh garlands of Eve and grulhudu—due 
already for having been the Atm* Miter at some of the noblest champions of (Sic tmilt- 
BlU afi an eloquent reviewer remarks \ ” limr years after the declaration cl Oxford Prd' 
test [mils [ii in ISid, there began to issue from Oxford a scries of public nil im?, in which die 
whole Protestant theory of religion was availed from its ihimdiitituis j the ite Turin a lion 
treated a* a sacrilegious rebellion; the Cmiimeuifil Churches diso Micd; the Fairisiic 
Theology declared author lieuivc ; private judgment solemnly ruuuunceriami Christia¬ 
nity rested on Apostolic succession, sacerdotal prerogative and sacramental grace/ 1 

The sister University of Cambridge did not pass unscathed. The rage for ritualistic 
ministration, and all Uiesu externalities which heLray a shallow, superficial Christianity . 
gave birth to the Camden Society which was composed by a goodly number *T Cantabs 
who spent their time in examining old Churches and exhuming their ancient sacerdotal 
apparatus, In order that the astronomical bearings of modern Churches might be adjusted 
according to some apostolic uadi tion ; 3 mi in order that Chnrdi men rib might ! e in¬ 
stalled to their original sacred offices. A historian of the Chinch of England Um> 
w rites of this Society. u While the Oxford Tramrimi iu his cell was ruminating iwct 
ponderous lomea of patristic lore and industriously constructing Cnienrv Pal rum to os 
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These doctrines formed the i&uuli-Vdtinted Via Media between truth and 
ermr—the inlet far ;ill those errors which are now preying upon the vitals 
ortho Church. They were introduced, with great ell'ect, hy the semi- 
Popish Laud, whose rlevation to the: See of Canterbury was one of the 
greatest calamities to the Church. Previous to his time-, the Popish con¬ 
troversy had been conducted with great vigor. Anti as the whole ques¬ 
tion w ith Home, turned on the doctrine of justification and enlisted on 
the protest ant side all the Masters in Israel, it was not likely—when 
the question was fresh in the national mind and when the weight of 
such men as Usher, Hull, Hooker, and Andre we s were thrown into 
the one scale—that any innovations on their doctrines would have been 
tolerated. But when the heal of the controversy hud subsided, Laud 
thought ho might introduce his unscriptural views on this cardinal doc¬ 
trine—having received them from the writings of Grotius. Sheldon follow¬ 
ed him ; and then they were taken up hy Bishop Bull who contributed in 
no small degree to keep them 'alive in the Church. The opposition which 
Bishop Bull encountered shews that they were then considered to be tm- 
prolestani innovations. It is import ant to notice this; for Oxford Divines 
make much use in their Catena Patrum * of the names of great Anglican 
Bishops and divines to prove that their doctrines have been all along ad¬ 
mitted and acknowledged to be the doctrines of the Church. Bishop 
Morley of Winchester j Dr. Barrow, then Margaret Professor of Divinity; 
and Dr. Tully, principal of St, Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, opposed Bishop 
Butand wrote against his Romanizingdoctrines.l The learned Alexander 
Knox revived them in the last century amid the spiritual lethargy in 
which the country lay. And the perusal among students and young min- 

Oitdish the salient points of his system, die Cambridge Cam dent an was in lent upon an¬ 
cient lornhs and monument&] brakes, examining neglected crypts and chantries, rep ro ■ 
dating pal Lems of vessels end vrsi incuts, i! Nisi rating ilic schlia and sepulchre the, 
tabn rime led rerrdos, or miserere scat; nothing was ino minute to excite attention, and all 
even to the gargoyle, was found replete willi holy but roroiidite instruction* 7 ' 

* On the logical ami historical value ofwii.il we may style iho ttfgum*ntum a catena, 
Archdeacon Hare in his Iasi charge to the clergy of Archdeaconry of Lewes, remarks 
after icdhug us how Lb. New man tortures historical fads and pushes logical inferences to 
support his foregone conclusions, Itial, ” (he whole practice of the CuL: j mr Pal ruin, by 
which ihe Tractariails from the first tried to establish llieir propositions, arum from the 

same intellectual waul.Indeed, this mode of dealing with history and with the 

wFilers of former limes, is then which is habitual among Romanists, , , . 

■* Thai such a meihud, if meiliotl it can he called is altogether lawless and chaotic— that 
u may be made lo favor any arbitrary result—is plain. Take a sentence or two here and 
there from this father, and a couple of expressions from another j add halTn cation of this 
round!, a couple of ounces of some ecclesiastical historian, an anecdote from a chronicler, 
two conjectures of some rri lie, and half a dozen drachms of a schoolman; mix them in 
rhetoric quaui- sulf,, and shake diem welt together,—and thus we get a iheologicnl deve- 
lopettrimt. But who excepi the pres cri her can tell what die result will he ? and may noi 
he produce any result he chooses ? Yet this is held out as the method by which wo arc lo 
be preserved from drawing false inferences from the words of Scripture/’ 

1 This historical sketch has been, for the most pari, gleaned from the preface of lb shop 
trllvfLine's work on Oxford Divinity which we shall have occasion to refer lo hereafter. 
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isters, (in place of any thing better which the Universities failed to give 
them) of works confining so much Popery, and at llie same time so much 
devotional feeling, as those of Bishops Ken and Wilson, gave an impetus 
to the movement. Since Alexander Knox’s day, \vc have had them in the 
“Tracts,” and systematized for us in the works of various members 
of the Oxford University, Froude, Keble, Palmer, Newman, Pusey, 
&c. They are now familiarly known by the terms Pusey ism and Trac- 
tarianism, and recently also Oxfordism. For a long time they were sup¬ 
posed to be some harmless innovations—some of 1 lie natural tendencies 
and idiosyneracies of an intellectual age, and of a reviving religious spirit. 
For under the nameof HighChurchism, which consists in an over-fondness 
for the antiquated rubrics and canons, they passed as innocent. The 
Tracts were even hailed at their first publication as antidotes to the lati- 
tudinarianism which had been long dominant, and as a safeguard against 
the encroachments of Dissent. They were written with the utmost cau¬ 
tion, either from a fear of startling the friends of religion; or, which is not 
improbable, from the writers not having foreseen the legitimate conse¬ 
quences and conclusions to which their views would lead them; or, what is 
most probable, both operated in this principle of reserve. Hard blows were 
occasionally served against Romanism, which tended to lull any suspicions 
that the movement was in that direction. And though it was not long be¬ 
fore their character was fully seen, yet for some time, the publications 
were viewed by many w ho afterwards indignantly w ithdrew their support, 
as opportune to the times when the Anglican establishment was not much 
in public favor. We know the School now. It has plumed itself in all 
the gorgeousness of that Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the Earth 
who “sits on the Throne of the Ancient Cresars.” It is Romanism Iran 
splanted from the classic banks of the Tiber fo the no less, though modern, 
classic bowers of Oxford. And it must be for ever regretted, that even 
when it w as discovered that a full fledged Romanism was in the Church, 
ecclesiastical discipline and censure should have ewiporated in the tem¬ 
porary suspension of Dr. Puscy, who still occupies the important chair of 
Hebrew at Oxford; in the condemnation of Mr. Ward, the author of the 
“Ideal;” and in the suppression of the “Tracts,” after they had reached 
the heights of No. '90. 

It is no new thing to stigmatize this system with the infamous brand of 
Romanism. This is its veritable character. The School at its very be¬ 
ginning separated itself from the Churches of Europe and America, repu¬ 
diated the Reformation and Reformers, and could not tolerate the word 
Protestant. For, said they, we have not protested against the Catholic 
Church, but swept from it some of the time-honored abuses, which con¬ 
cessions to philosophical and popular notions had brought in at different 
times. Their controversy with Rome turned upon these points. “ Ro¬ 
manism in the theory,” says Tract No. 78, “ may differ little from our 
own creed; nay, in the abstract type it might even be identical, and yet 
in the actual frame work, and still further in the living and breathing 
form, it might differ essentially.” This is an incongruous statement in 
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itself, for unless a man’s practice is lo contradict liis creed, the former 
must be built upon the latter. But if by the 11 living*and breathing form*’ 
is mean! the hierarchical character of the Papacy* we do not see how its 
theoretical pretensions can he maintained otherwise. There are few 
false systems of theology ns compact as Romanism* and any leaning towards 
its in the direction of the fundamentals of the Gospel, is sure to end in com¬ 
plete prostration before it. The writers of this School who have flocked to 
the Church of Homo abundantly confirm this sentiment. It is well ex¬ 
hibited in the case of Froutlc* the downward progress of whose mind, 
is traced in his diary by bis tractsrian biographer till we find such 
entries as these, "1 think people are injudicious who talk against the 
Roman Catholics for worshipping saints and honoring the virgin and 
images, &c.; these things may perhaps be idolatrous; I cannot make 
up my mind ulamt it;” " Really 1 hate the Reformation and the Re¬ 
formers more and more; and lime almost made up my mind that the 
rationalist spirit which they set afloat, is the false prophet of the Revela¬ 
tions,” And this can scarcely he wondered at* when we consider that 
corruption at the fountain head must circulate throughout the streams. 
And above all, when we consider that all that extraneous matter, which 
appears accumulated in the Romish Church, was the growth of an un¬ 
healthy system, operating for centuries on the human mind. It had not 
been forced on by some rigid systematizer. One morbid craving produced 
another, and the theologians of Trent took advantage of this state of mind, 
and gave it a living form by incorporating it in a system. And just so it 
has ljcen with Puseyism, now as thoroughly deformed by all those shape¬ 
less., lifeless excrescences which are to be seen in the Mother Church. 
Their differences with Rome were made out to be, in Traci No, 71, 
!. "The denial of the cup to the laity.” 2. "The necessity of the 
priest's intention to the validity of the Sacraments.” 3. " The necessity 

of confession.” 4, "Purgatory,” 5. "Invocation of Saints.” G. 
" The worship of images.” Some of these are viewed with considerable 
favor in the subsequent Tracts, and all were soon got over.—Dr. Pusey 
had made up his mind on the subject long ago. Writing lo the primate, 
he says, "two systems of doctrines are now and for the last time in con¬ 
flict,—the Catholic and Genevan,”* And their character has been well 
understood by the Church of Rome. Dr. Wiseman, &perfervidum ingani- 
urn of his order, who may not be unfitly compared to the famous Panzani, 
writing to ike Earl of Shrewsbury some years previous to the late Papal 
Aggression* says 

" We can count certainly upon a prompt, zealous, and able co-operation 


* 55ee an able discourse on Lhis lejtl by Dr. Merle fVAubignc the great continent id 
ib vine, pri tiled in his T racls a ad Essays. The Reeder will neiiee bis three OidieSf — the 
Word nfltml, dhi.y $ the firace oT Christ , onlv 5 the Work of the Spirit, ojrLV j whieli. 
he well designates the format, material and personal principles of Christianity • ami whose 
opinion U nil ihe more worthy of attention, that he has emerged from the sinks and sinuos- 
Ues of rationalism and infidcbiv 
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to bring the Church of England to obedience to the see of Rome, When 
I read in their chronological order I lie writings of the Theologian!; ol 
Oxford, I sue in the clearest manner, their doctors ajjproxi mating fmirj 
day to day to our Holy Church both as to doctrine and good will. Our 
saints, our popes, become move and more dear to them. Our riles, our 
ceremonies, and even the festivals of our Saints, and our days of fasting 
arc precious in their eyes, more precious alas! than in the eyes of many 
of our people.” 

Better papists, says Dr Wiseman, in Oxford than at Rome ] The ap 
proxiination of the Oxford doctors to Humanism was but too apparent to 
those, who, acquainted with the history of the Church, sa\v r through that 
gmiEa-like partition, so ingeniously manufactured from the curiosities of 
mediaeval theology to screen their identity with Popery. A few scores of 
these Oxford theologians have been safely landed on Rome’s cheerless 
shores—the wall of partition having gradually dwindled away. And has 
not this hankering after Romish doctrines and practices invited 1 lie pope 
inlo England! What a climax have matters reached 1 All the mummeries 
and tom-foolerics of the Romish Church have been acted over and over 
again by such men as Mr. Bennett, now misled from St. Paul's, Knights* 
bridge, only to be instituted In the vicarage of Finnic; Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Irons, Mr. Wade, &e. and that too under the apparent sanction of the 
Bishop of London. And though the Bishop has now made a partial stand 
against these practices when he secs the unsightly creature the Posey lies 
have introduced into the laud, yet we cannot forget that his Lordship con 
sec rated SL Barnabas Church, assisted by the Bishops of Oxford, Salis¬ 
bury, and Brechin ; by Archdeacons Manning at id Thorpe, and by Dr, 
Pusey; when the altar was lit up with candles, m uri lives used, the prayers 
intoned, and a number of other Romish rituals introduced And the 
Bishop of Oxford hay given us a second edition of this in the services late 
ly conducted in St. Mary's Church, Soho, under Ihe rectorship of the Rev. 
Nugent Wade. The chancel was richly decorated, the communion table 
mounted with a huge cross, and, as it happened to be the day of the fes 
lival of St. Peter, keys were suspended from the gallery ; —His Lordship 
preached the sermon. After this why should we wonder at I lie length the 
Man of Sin* has gone 1 For three hundred years England's fair realms 
have been lustfully eyed from the walls of the Vatican. But nmv that 
there is a voluntary movement towards himself by her own sons—by an 
honored party in the Church, her dignitaries not excepted,—he is no more 
the suppliant but the invader, casting defiance at laws and legislation, 
He chuckles over the thought of once more replenishing his coffers with 
Peter's pence, and with the offerings Hi the shrine of Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury, now that he gels nought but the raspings of Irish pauperism. 

Tills theology has found its way into India, and this is our only apology 

* l>y M;m til Sin we miisi not be laukisLouJ lo mean any individual. We refer lo ibr 
system, la its prtqilielical aignilic a Li on it may be extended to refer lu the Greek C'hurciL 
.is well as die Humid), 

Tinnn Sfciui;s, Vul, III. No. 11 
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for introducing the discussion of lire subject here. True wc have enough 
of heathenism in forms as innumerable as the snaky tresses of Medusa's 
heads, ami as gorgoiiic in their influence upon 1 lie soul of man. Would to 
God we had to contend with these ukmu* Bui alas ! we have Rom uni sin 
m us horrid forms as ever it lias assumed—making alliances with Hindu 
divinities and superstitious by hinting counterparts for them in her own 
saints ami legends. And we have had sail exhibitions of the influence of 
I he new theology of Oxford—a shade less gross, though not a less \ indent 
form of Romanism, It is preached and practised hy chup Jains in every 
presidency. One refuses to lmild a church because the committee of 
management bought a parcel of ground, winch does not admit the Church 
being built east and west.* Another is reproved hy the Metropolitan Tor 
not permitting the unhallowed foot of unlmptized heathens to tread a con* 
serrated burial ground! Another will not, perform the last sad offices 
over a cldld because it had Lhe misfortune id' dissenting baptism I One 
scruples not to present a portion of die sacramental offerings of a Protest¬ 
ant congregation towards the building of a Popish Chapel, Another re¬ 
commends to us crucifixes as not without, their use In enkindling devotion.f 
The English youth of tlve country arc taught these doctrines. Bishop 
Dcaltry of Madras, in his late visit tu Bombay, presided at an examina¬ 
tion of the By cut la Schools, and asked the boys what is meant by the new 
birth, as they read it in the third of John. The answer, which made the 
Bishop shrug Ids shoulders, was that it meant baptism. It cost the 
Bishop some time to explain to them the relation of the Sacrament to the 
inward work of grace, which he did in a very effective manner. Wo have 
our Catholic Evangelical Alliance denounced from the pulpit, and in the 
Iractamn Bombay Quarterly converted into the belligerent rebellion** 
confederacy spoken of in the second Psalm* The Evangelical clergy 
of the Church of England are styled “the heretical party ; ” “here- 
Ucal teachers “ cuckoos in the nest of the Church ;” and the Evan¬ 
gelical laity, "wolf-seeming members of our congregations.” J) is sen™ 
fers, and Presbyterians more especially, are numbered with the un¬ 
believing ami rebellious hosts of Ephraim, snuffing at “the Clmreh P ”t 

f This reminds as of the papers read before the Camden Society in 1C|M, on w hai lias 

I men called die uriiaiiniimi of Churches. Crave divines mu in a diecussinn, soincwliat 

II ri-Ji analogic ill, 10 discover tire principles by winch our father* were guided in facing itoo 
Churches to the different, points of the compass, for they do ikh alt face due East and 
West. And tins in order to know what huni of facings constituted, in ibetr opinion the 
holiness of the chanceN. Errors here wore considered grievous, and tost, by losing Apos¬ 
tolic tradition as to flic astronomical bearings of buildings, Lite holiness and consecration 
of modern Churches be afleclcd, researches were being pros ecu led. The Uev. IE Good- 
lull, A. Al. f ‘ H confirmed the theory that the chtmeeb of undent Churches point to ihaL pari 
id the Emd where the gun rises upon the day the 55ami in whose honor the Church was 
deducted."’ Our Indian Chaplain was a t'amdeniunforsootk! 

1 Whence nil live midolatry, sJanriulaUy and idolatry of the Church of Itomc ? 

\ Tins after the Fashion of Tract Nit, X. “ At the present time dicse three classes ul 
opponent* have united their forces; and unbeliever, Papist and Protestant dissenter, 
r buying bidding, arc endeavouring to do that together which they have failed 
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The it!w godly anions them, with a piety shrivelled under Iho smoky 
exhalations to which they are exposed, are likened to the seven thou¬ 
sand wlto in the days of wicked Ahal>, had not tawed the knee to 
Baal. They are classed with Anabaptists (the original fanatical SCVt 
we suppose is meant here) and stand shoulder to shuuMer with Sue mums 
and Quakers,* and fbrii'i with them the 14 tningle-manglej” t£ Muck spirits 
mid white, blue spirits and grey,” of sects and sectaries tit? distinguished 
from ef the Church,”—the Oxford Church, we presume, is meant, which 
seems now to know no Church, but that monstrous mother of'lJiu Churches, 
the Church of Rome, The ahsimlcsf part of this, is speaking oi Ihe ieu- 
drncy of Evangelicalism in the Church of England and of orthodox dissent, 
to he Homeward—absurd, wo say, when we consider first, at what anti’ 
Proles lhejr doctrines siaiyl, and thou, the fact that, neither their ministers 
nor laymen have in these 4iume-going days been taken there, Uu ihe 
other band scores nf the known leaders of traetariaimm have gone over, and 
fbuml f( the Church” beneath her flaunting streamers. 

Are the heathens no observers of these things, and will ivot the saplings 
of Churches planted in the east be uiTfected by them 1 Silence lit re will be 
un alia qtdes placM&qu& pmHlimu mvrti. They cannot fail lo see whal 
indeed is .the most serious thing, that these doctrines are preached tmd 
taught in a Church professedly protostatit, nay which is supported by the 
nation in the special understanding that if. is see And as we arc all Hump¬ 
ed together under one name, we must disclaim by our voice and pen uuy 
connexion with them. Wrimust just pul them to the right ,loor—Ro¬ 
manism. VVc must shew, how it is that by these so called prntcstaiif 
theologians, our Tract and Bible Societies are scowled upon and mission- 

singly, namely lu uvmlmrn and destroy one branch of die Cmlifiiic font Ajmstulu 
Church.” Or still mure elegantly in a collodion of poems scut font] liy ilia Oxford 
School in which we have Romanism versified, sly led Lyra Apostolic*. Speaking of dr- 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland ii seijs :— 

Oil, rail not at our brethren of die norlli 
Atbt.it Samaria JimU her likeness them , 

A seif formed priesthood, and llie Churcli east Eoidi 
To the chill momiLyji] air 

Israel iuul seers j—iodjcm die word is nigh, 

Ciliall not dial word run Ibrifc, ami gladness give. 

To many a Khtm simile ,—till in his eye 
T J'he full seven thousand lire* 

► Bat, by ih j bye, Bishop Jtrilvaiuo shews dial as far as doe id ne goes, and especially 
on the cardinal doctrine of justification, Socinmiiisin and Quakerism are mure in sympathy 
with the PnseyiUis. Talking of the Mikeu^s bet ween Oxford jgm and die Quakerism oi 
Penn and Barclay/' lie says, ihai J; William Penn maintained jusi as Romish and Oxford 
Divines, that the remission of sins, in the case of a .sinner, (irsi lurning to Ood ? is oulv for 
die merits o| Christ, bui like them also, he made llie ground of sulwqtinnr nrrej-t anr, f lt 
ufi inherent iigktMumtM t and like Oxford Hi vines, was charged with Popery, and he. vin> 
d i c ate s Ii i m sel f p rcc isely as il tey do / J W1 1 h regard t o S oe ini a nkm, Bishop MU I v aim* a fit, 
a ^uoiatioii from Bishop Beveridge on die doctrines of justification and faith, &ays, ih;u 
A die Bishop ascribes the doctrines wc lia t exhibited (the Oxford doctrine;*) (■> Socj 
nian ism/* 
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ary efforts despised,—I had they been for us } they would doubtless have 
beeii t mfk 11 s But they arc not of us. The heathens must observe also, 
the little sympathy that exists between these so-called proles tanfc minis¬ 
ters and the evangelical ministers of the Gospel. Evangelical ministers 
and missionaries of all the Churches have met and do meet for counsel 
and prayer on things belonging to the kingdom of Clmst, But there can 
be no Christian fellowship with Romanism, he it Romanism in all its bare 
Inc cd ness and t nquis itori a] u gl in es s; or, Ko m a n is m in the h abili in e a U of 
Puseylsvn. 

Civrs. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


III.—The Origin and Developement of Caste—The Posi¬ 
tion of the Arian Nations t<j one another and to the 
Aborigines. By Prof. Dr. C. Lassen of Bonn.* 
[Translated from the ItuHsche jitter Ihuttutkirnde^ 

If wo pass on to the caste of the Jvatfiy&s^ it may be shown from the 
comparison of languages, that the Arian-Indians brought from their oldest 
seats a form of Government which goes beyond the state of the patriarchal 
family.t Because the word vishpati has been preserved in the Lilihuanish 
language in the form wkaspatp great gentleman, lord of the land, and 
luiaspatene* grand lady ; paint in Sanskrit means lady or rather mistress, 
Li Zend vishpailis means master of a place \ vixh forms the middle step 
between nmdrta house, and zarilu city .\ In Greek the word sounds ttuvuj 
instead nf wurtg* in Latin potis, with the feminine irurvia mistress, and 
forma the second part of StoVor^r with the feminine StOTTOiFa which is 
corrupted from Stcrirorvta.^ The original meaning is that of a protector, 
because it is derived from pa Pu la has in Sanskrit the same signification, 
and in the same root is preserved the word for father, which has retained 
its original form more faithfully in pater , and in the German word, 

Hum in Sanskrit, Zend, and Old Persian, in which languages it has become 
pilar . The Indo-Germanic languages have disposed the two derivations 
in such a manner, that the one means the protector of a family, and the 
other at first meant the protector of ail association of families, and after 
(lie establishment of larger communities it has also been extended to rulers 
of countries. In Sanskrit vishpati must have also been originally used in 
the narrower acceptation, because risk probably meant at first an associa¬ 
tion of five familics.|| The root pd exists also in go pa or go pa which 
meant originally a cowherd, and has yet this meaning in Sanskrit, but 

" {’oulmncO from p. j£J-h 

i S. A. Kuim * Zut titles ten GtsdtkSde tin' Fudo^nminishcheH VOtk^ r> Easier program m 
i I Utii fGjT,nlAi\LMiiaiLuin al Berlin A. D, IfHS, p.7. 

t 'Ampieid trzujhlale^ ii .street (roatl), il ocenrs in die acceptation of dwelling place , 
tll. liurncupa Yudina f Noits, p, vi*. ami Jmirii- As, llle, Si-rio X, p. 210. 

ft IvuLn, clc. \\ Tliis work, p. 7*J7 
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means at the same time a protector ami guardian in general, and in this 
aenseit is transferred to the gods ;* it designates also a king, like gnpulu 
and go sad min originally possessors of cows, and later a holy man. Tlris 
latter signification is explained from the principal possessions of tlio Brah¬ 
mans consisting of herds of cows ; Lhosu two words however demon* tr* >, 
that the Arian Indians were originally ruled by shepherd-kings. 

The most common denominations of the king, jn Sanskrit arc ra j, ■ .. \ 
raj an. The first must be derived from ruj in the sense of regcre, to gov . t 
hence properly the Governor, f Among the cognate languages w i 
possess Uiis word is the Latin rex, the Gothic reiks > chief, the C c 
righ ? the Kymric rhi chieftain. From raj is derived the desiderata tx 
to protect. Ruj from which rajun originates means Lo shine ami n. to 
govern; since raja'to, silver, must bo derived from raj; consequent.) this 
must mean to shine, and hence also is to be sought the concord of both (he 
significations occurring in the acceptation of Ihc Vedas, according to which 
the gods of light lead the mortals on the right way. J In this nomencla¬ 
ture royalty appears in a higher degree, as the king is called the Governor 

Xaira which designates also the Adtrlyun has in the V r cdu the fugnifica- 
lion of force, strength ; hhstUhra in Zend means king, and kingly domi¬ 
nion ; in old Persian it has only the latter signification. To this word cor¬ 
responds the Greek jc^arop, and to the Greek irputwv the Zcndic 
khuajarish, which means governing.§ Hence the gonoratiun of warriors 
has received iis Indian name from its bodily strength, and is at the same 
time designated as the ruling one. Hence this denmnination must have 
originated only when the business of the warrior began to be a special 
one, and people were sought for it who especially distinguished themsel ves 
by their strength. 

In the Panchanada (Panjab) width was divided into smaller regions by 
its streams, the small tribes into which the Arian nation was originally 
split, cdUld not be united into greater empires; this could be done only in 
the wide plains of the middle and ofthe eastern land. The oldest greater 
empire oi which there remains any trustworthy history, is that Magadha, 
The old Indian language expresses by the word samara $ such a more ex¬ 
tended dominion ; it is a king whose supreme dominion all contemporary 
kings acknowledge,)] This dominion however makes its appearance ns n 

* fi. Kiilin, p. 5. 

f According to Kahn p. h, rijti hi the superlative rajhhiha, means straight, ihc straight- 
estfrom the roau. Rigv. I, 12, 7, rijuiju Jovirig U*c right ; ibid, 20,4. 'Hie UoLhjc root 
rikan means to colled, but its derivation rekjan to stretch, lo righteu \ the lireefc dulyw 
to stretch. The old Persian and Zend words related to it uroroj&roq razista, rushfa ser 
Z.f.tf k. d.M. VL7I. 

1 S. Kuhn, ibid. RAj is adduced in the NigWt'o 11,21 among Uio words width ,ig llirv 
dominion, and Weatergaard has given the reasons. 

$ Rosen, Airnot, ad Etgv. p-Sii, pertains, the remark that K p j cr in Creek ami in Latin 
answers to a Sanskrit ^ ; to Kuhn the comparison of KptiOv and khsayanWi. Roseir 
has compared the vetiic untxaya, possessing great dominion, wiih d 3C Creek 
identical in form and in meaning. 

1j See above p. 512. Nolo 2 in the original German. 
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kind of supremacy over vassal a 3 who wore obliged to obey llie call for 
assistance in war, but who otherwise ruled independently. In the empire 
of Mttgadha f the king of the died t was the Commander in Chief; under 
J/trasandha appeared the Chieftains 1 funs a and Dimbaka as such. The 
Panda vac also suffered, at the establishment of their empire, kings to re* 
main in the regions that obeyed them.* This relation nl the conquered 
kings to I lie conqueror, is confirmed by the law, which prescribes, that 
the romjucror should install in the conquered land a prince, of I he dynasty 
governing there, as king, and that he should conclude with him a Irealy 
that he would uphold the laws obtaining there, and that he would honor 
the king thereof ami Ids principal servants, w ith gifts.t Another nomen¬ 
clature of this kind Ckakr martin presupposes the subjugation of the whole, 
earth from ocean to ocean ; Hharata passes for the tirst ruler of (his kind, 
and therefore he has received the name of Sarradamana, the all-con¬ 
queror, and $arvttbhauma f the Lord of the w hole earth. { To this Mile, 
however, the confirmation of real use is wanting, because for its acquire¬ 
ment no festival is prescribed, as the rajnsuya for the stmrtt'jija and as it 
is r^ 1 mcnlicmed in pre-epic writings. Of the governors of single regions 
or mev cors of cities, there is no trace to b h found in the epic poems. The 
cod*’ of laws presents uIso in this respect a great progress, since it pre¬ 
scribes that overseers, called pati, should be placed ever one, ten, twenty, 
a hundred and a thousand villages, and over the i ities.§ In ihc accounts 
of the earlier kings, we do not find any minister of the king with a deter¬ 
mined office, except the purohita. This one makes Ids appearance also 
as a thi’Ui or ambassador; on one occasion it Is 11 dura t on another San- 
jwjo; at yet another Krishn a. |J Of judges also there is no mention. As 
the Commander in Chief appears SuUi Kama m the services of the Awm; 
of Kichaka, of the kings of Virata. Only at the establishment of the em¬ 
pire of the Pandavas a determined distribution of affairs among different 
minislers may be recognised; but the myth evidently transfers* a later 
slate of I Jungs to an earlier time. According to the Code of Laws,1T the 
king must have a rltvij, or sacrifice-priest besides a purdKtta ; then a du'ta, 
who lias to transact foreign affairs. It is supposed that he himself makes 
war; he must however appoint mall the regions a senu'pali. Commander- 
in-Chicf, and a baladky axa t overseer of the army.** The king shall each 
morning betake himself to his hall, with Brahmans and legal Councillors, 
in order to administer justice; he may however confide this business to a 

* f?qp p. IJ07 p. fiOR in \hc original 1 human. f Mniui, VIl. 203, 203. 

f CMfcrarartin means properly, moving die wheel j chakro has also ihc signification of 
dominion, as !VL Uh, 1, 160 r v.fOTJ. L p. i?2fi and the name is explained J, v. 41JB-20 
p. 1]1 ' liis chakra moves, un conquered resounding iJirongh the world.’ 1 but il is elejir. 
iJieU iW- original sense was, that Ihc elmrlot nfihe conquering king rolled through Urn 
wlmJo world, The first name is 1,71, v» 2993 follow'. p. 109 explained Lvcao.sc he tied in 
die liermitagc of /umV*r, lions, tigers. w ild hoars, hufin Ice* ami elephants and therefore Ik 
U imcil every thing. 

^ HI mm VII, 115.121. |] See p, 676 p GflO p Gyj in ihc anginal (irnnnn, 

*1 M ami , VI1. 54. 64 78, ** v IfJJi 
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Brahman with three assessors.* Lastly he must appoint Honest and e\pe 
rinneed ministers* to colled the taxes, and special ministers to superintend 
the affairs of villages .] He may, however, when lie feels fatigued by busi¬ 
ness s delegate the affairs to a prime minister*} 

Fnr the acknowledgement of his dominion, the nhhi&heka t the anointing 
or (he consecration was required ; the same obtained regarding the nomi¬ 
nation of a successor for a yuvamja. Accordingly the acknowledgement 
depended from the Brahmans. In the oldest times, however, a participa¬ 
tion by the other castes took place as well at the installation of a new king 
as the nomination of a yuvanija. An example of the first case is famished 
by the account of the accession to the throne of Vudhishihiru oi \hv 
second is an example furnished in the Jla mu yima, according to which 
DashnruthUj alter he had concluded to have his son Rtimit consecrated for 
a successor, invited the confederated kings, the inhabitant* of the cities 
and ut the country, proposed to them his wish, and asked them to acquiesce 
in it.|| 

After the selection of the .Yulriyas from other people as a special guild o( 
warriors, the noble and heroic, sentiments must have been gradually form¬ 
ing, whkh animated (he undent Indian warriors, and which lieeame after¬ 
wards laws, the observance of which the Code or laws constituted a duly. 
The peculiar ancient Indian art of war must also have been developed 
after the establishment of the warrior caste, and only during their duel¬ 
ling in the interior country. Tim denomination of a complete army by the 
word chaiuranga, the many-membored, could form itself I ben only, when 
the elephant was used as an instrument in w ar The -elephant is mention¬ 
ed as early as the Veda as a tamed and esteemed animal - t M whether it had 
been made use of in war, even at that remote time, can lie determined 
only by a more perfect aeqiniinlnnce with the Veda, It may however be 
conjectured that the Aborigines at all events employed the elephant in 
war, bemuse in the epic myth Bhagudatia appears as the most excel¬ 
lent hero in guiding and using this animal in battle.** The most important 
weapon ot I he ancient Indians whs I he how, and the most com moil way 
of lighting w^as upon chariots. The first is pointed out not only by (he 
descriptions of battles in which mastery in (he use of I be lmu is represent¬ 
ed as (he highest quality of the hero, but on which also the name of the 
bow dhnnus which means killer, is used oflenesl and the word dhftnurvadtt, 
specially archery designates the whole fourfold science of war.ft Accord- 

' vm. r.i t. id. t vii.co. 120 . t vu. m, 

$ Vlf 2. AhhLihrbx means properly die besprinkling with holy vi ator from die Gatig;i. 

j| Jtiiin. M, l, !^i<J p loll. 2,13 fhi arermnt of'the haste the kings nf the fCeJcayiis and of lIic 
Vi ill'll as could no I he invited. 

See p. f of the Alltier ill tiinkundc. #t p. 50'1, note J,ibid. 

If XMitmit* must be derived from t/han to ktlljgrcck whence tutor han was derived 

find tvhi-ch is preserved in KidJiarta, deputy defeat, and occurs in this acceptation in the 
Rigvmla. ftcc Rosen Aiinoi ium Klgv p. 2i The Ton Hold science relates to the four 
arms infantry, Cavalry, ears, acid elephants M_ Rfr 1, 130, v. 5 : 090. i, p. I8fj, It is said 
of Kripa, that Jie kuo^a die fourfold science of archery and the various kinds of weapons 
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ing to the rode of Jaws a single archer standing on llie bulwark may tight 
one hundred enemies. 11 The use of the war chariots must belong lo a 
scry early lime, because in llie Zendavasla the warriors are designated l>y 
the word rathaesido i. e, standing on a car. Rat ha is also the Sanskrit 
word for carriage; and from this it follows that this usage belonged to the 
Arian Indians already in their oldest home,! 

The detailed descriptions of the great battle in fhc Mnhibliarala repre¬ 
sent the ancient Indian art of war in a developed form, and therefore they 
transfer to the remoter time, a perfection which eouhl only belong to later 
limes. 

If wo I urn to the Vaishayas, wo must first remember that the Jmlo-gcr- 
manie nation, as far as we are able to pursue their history backwards by 
means of the comparison of languages, possessed a well regulated family, 
because the expressions for the niemliers of il agree with only few ex¬ 
ceptions, From must of them also tlicir original signification may be de 
terrnmed, and the position may be shown which they occupied in the re¬ 
nt o s t t i tn e 4 A mo ng 11 i es e, as par l Icui a ri y de lerr n i n ali vc i n re ga ril t o 
the views of that most remote time, it is to ho prominently noticed, that 
the brother, tike the father, passed for a protector, the sister for a found¬ 
ress of a new family, and that the daughter was called the milk maid. 

JTor the dwelling of tlm family, the house> Ihe Indo-germante nations 
possess also a word in common, in Ihc Sanskrit damn, and in the words cor- 

* Menu VII. 7 b 

f A second form is rathaefttlra, contracted from ratiutPdAntr; sec Burn wf r s Observa¬ 
tions sur la par tie de la graminairc cmupamtii'e de 3L b\ B ryq> ? i|ui so rupporle a Laague 
Zende, p. 35. 

t The wonts are indirated by A. Kuhn and others p ; X and 1 shall here confine mysell 
lo the indication of the meanings : mother menus farmeress, proereaLri*. Brother, i n .Sans¬ 
krit bkridrt=bhrdtor 7 lias originated from bhartar by tram 3 position of ar to ra and consr- 
rjnendy also signifies originally protector. See O. Jkfddtiirgi. FamUrit-Chrestcm. p. 2£l3. 
The word for sister is in gothic si'Ulat. Old Sclavonic ta str is most perfectly preserved, 
and is, I suppose, to lie explained from Bra own, and f*lri woman ; according lo Pott, 
FJijjtl. Fnr&hehtmgen 1, 214 from sutri progenitress, a bo stidi a one as even became a 
wife by marriage. DtihUiri } in Sanskrit daughter, means milk-maid, 5«e my aulhu login 
Sunder tr, Kor son liiere are two words: the Sanskrit timns is eqnigonous in Gothic, 
Li Liman ic and Gldselavonie {stiinuj from sn sii to beget, whence inor from Siija; in 
the Sanskrit putra belongs the Zend and Old persiau puthra, flic Ureuamc jw^r^ai, purr, 
Lad the meaning is not clear; in the same way that of jaihtr-in-Ln*, mo(her-in-ia\o t and 
daughter-in-lau* I he son-w-latr, in Sanskrit jtinmtri means die bcgctlcr of children j&; 
Lhe root yiof means in Sanskrit to hrgrl fjtijanti) and Lo be Iwirn (jdjatr} ; from the last 
Inna originate yapfiyoioB from yuf.tqac for yaft&QQQ 3 like fyfiqoTOQ from 
?li/QOrv£ in Sanskrit a tnrila, and gener see Kuhn ami others. The signilleaiion 
of the word for brvthcr-m~lar\, Sanskrit dr'eri, iletktnx, Saftp tevir &c. is obscure; that of 
tridc i" explains itself from the Sanskrit, in which ciditard mean-; without a husband. Tc 
the Sanskrit word arbha , child, In the Veda only cnrreflpnud oriws,Lhc gothic 

‘trbttf german das £rbt 7 -artya gamp der Krbe. Tim explanation of Lhe Sanskrit word 
twptri grandchild, mpat son, Lhe uld-Zend napet. grand-rhiM, nrpos fcc., by one that has 
no power over him self is rendered dubious because these words mean in Zend also navel. 
See 13 urn go fs Yacrta I. p. 241 eic. set] 
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re 3 ponding to it in the connate languages, aa welt as for the faille and lot 
the domestic animals singly*. Among the names, however, for I he kinds 
of corn only one corresponds, in Sanskrit ya'vn barley, but with ilifieivnl 
signification in Urn cognate languages, whence it may be inferred, that this 
word designated originally all kinds of grain in general that served ns 
nourishmentf. We may have bo permitted to conclude, that at the 
lime of the cohabitation of the Indo-gcnnanie nations, pceoriculliirc formed 
their p ri nci pal e in ploy m m it, a i ul agri t: u 1 to re oj ily a s id ■< m l i m i e one■ 
it must also lie added, that in the nomenclature of ploughing their im 
guages spill into two classes, since the Sanskrit and the Zend possess f*>r il 
another word, not in the remaining languages f , and because it foil out; 
from this, that the more westerly nations separated themselves from (he 
two most easterly ones, at a time in which husbandry was hut slightly 
prosecuted. 

To Uio art of weaving also, an early origin among (ho Tmlo-germanit 
nations may lw assigned, because with three of (hem, the Indians, Ibr 
Greeks, and the German nations, a common name for it is discovered,§ 

No one of the cognate languages has preserved as many proofs ofsbep- 
erd life as the Sanskrit ; hi order to adduce prominently (he most convin¬ 
cing arguments, I observe, that giitra, properly l lie generation of rows, 
means a genealogical tree, go pa and go pa la cowherds, a prince ; |[lkil 

* Sec A. Kuhn and other* p. I ft, Tbc word is preserved in the Gothic in rim rota 
timnjdn to build. Also For the animals die words coincide. Cattle is Skb Zilpttcu gr. 

tat. jHtcu, Goth. faihu. To the wards adduced in p. 531 must be added yet die 
words for goose, mouse, swine and boar, 13cc A. Kuhn, p. 9. p. IQ, The name td 
tte mouse is explained from die Sanskrit inns ft to steal. [See also Parnllcle des Langurs 
def Europe cldc F hide, par, T. G. EichhoJT, Paris, IS3G.—Edit. of the O. C. S, ] 

f See above, p. 247 anti A* Kuhn r p. 14, who reminds us that jjaiaxtt means u 
meadow, su^rvara a good meadow, in Higv, 1,38, 5. 31, 13. 42, C. According to the 
commentary to die filimunsti, java means in Sanskrit barley j with the Mkchhtw how ¬ 
ever priyangu : the last word means in Sanskrit pmkwm Itnlkmt which is also railed 
ftan*ru ; see above p. 247. This word is, as A. Kuhn and others ^remark, in the Ntpitft' 
Sfl£rd t 11, 56. ascribed to the Barbarians, ajid^dua to die ArijAfs with die signification of 
a kind of com with long cars. As Poniatm Italicvtn grows wild in India, it is probable 
that the two barbarian words are words of the Aborigines. 

j Namely a point <mire, Oldhuntcamn, Russ, prati, I At Eli. ar-ti see A. Kuhn, and 
olhers p* 12 j in Skrt t brisk* See above■ p, 7%. Zend AtofrA, pra&Kl kxrsla ; see J ho¬ 
nour Yatslma I f p. 37. Kuhn observes that aritrci means (in Sanskrit, Ruder} oar and 
that it is derived from the same root with apvTpov plough, ami iptTpiuQ remits f front 
rrsmusj Oldh rtiodar ; Old Slavonic ricmc j ami that the concordant idea is to cut through. 
Since ri*ar means excUare in the Veda, sec Westcrganrd G. and since trayattl t f< 'ri/urr, 
is probably derived from Araijati, the concordant idea might rather be to upturn. 

$ Jn the Sanskrit v*\ myaii which presupposes an earlier form of the root tvJ, from which 
by die contraction of Ihe vowel and the addition of a p*tvip was formed, which neons to 
throw, to sow, lo weave. The oldest Greek form is discovered in i issue, and the 

original signification was u agitate/' because in Homer vtpalvb) i$ always connected with 
taro*? the Weaving tree. The Okihunic form is teffom. 

|| Sec above p 494 of the Alterthumskundc. 
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i$i* chart* y prrqmrly ctnv-pasture (ccnv m^adw), designates the regions of 
^f-niqtinl perception ami Urn objects perceived through the senses ;* that 
^takfhff »n oin-losTfni for rows, lias taken the fugnificsition of nn assembly 
and nfcrdertammg conversation, Lind as a grammatical affix commonly that 
of an abode ; also goyuga a jvnir of rows, that of pairs uf nil animals. In 
I lie Wihis are found many invocations of ITio gods I hat relate to pastoral 
life \ Pushan is invoked, to lead to goad pasturages and to protect from 
misfortune on the way ; A**ni to protect these ; the Ashvins to lilt the rows 
with milk, and to satiate the horses,| Battles for the possession of cows 
must have been frequent, because gavi&hti which projierly designates a 
desire lor rows, has taken the signification of UiltleJ. Tit is applies also 
to [ha time which the great Epos represents., according to which mill* 
tary expeditions were undertaken, m order to carry olf the herds oi l he 
neighbouring kingsThe herds are represetilcd as the principal posses¬ 
sion not only of the Brahmans, but also of the kings,|| and these visited 
Hour herds at certain seasons of the year.If The Epos pirlures also in 
tins ruse customs which obtained no move at the lime of its composition. 

Although the pastoral lilo must have been predominant in the oldest 
lime, we arc not permitted to assume a nomadic life in the strict sense, 
among the ancient Indians mid among t he Indo-gcrlilunic nations in general 
in the same sense as among the ancient. Scythians, and as it appears among 
the Turkish, Mongolisli, and other predatory nations ; but a roaming with 
their hcnls, and cultivation of The land where they tarry. The early 
stationary cohabitation with them, demonstrates also, that the name for a 
settled dwelling msfc, with them belongs to the earliest time. For early 
husbandry principally establishes, that kri*hii 1ms received the significa¬ 
tion of man.** In the Veda even villages are called also cities 

with the word pur, which in (he later language sounds also puri and an¬ 
swers in this form lo the greek ttoAic whence it is evident, that also 
greater congregations of cohabiting pcopte had formed themselves early 
among the Indo ticnnaiis j [ The progress from pastoral life and from the 
cohabitation of a Cow people among their herds, to greater communities in 
villages, cities, and countries, is represented in the Old Indian language 


* Sec nvy < + (JininfiiUiry lollie Uitnpmtrfiha lb p, JfJik 

]- m-vr. I, | f j,!}. C7, 5, I IB, 2* t Soe A. Kt/hit p. !l ami Riga. I, 5, C. y I, 

v*. Sec above p- G3 j. 

|[ See iiliovc p. Gil), ♦, aUoia LUKillirr pnss igu Ywlhishthirut's richer are described as 
consisting in many 11 mu saints of cows, M- lb IV, I0 ; v. 237. 11. p. 12. 

T1 A|, lb Tib 237, v, lien seif I, p. 7J7 v, 1RJ23, |». 7.JB fJHy&dtuinw pretext, lo go foilli 
a&mitsL die Pm it lav as, p. GC6, was dial die season had arrived, lo number the l*erd.s and to 
murk the calves, 

*■“ Sec above page 7% in die original (irnnan. 

tf Ui^v. 1.40, 10. Ill, t.also 100, t0. it seems dial it ought more properly lo Imjuiulcr* 
si nod of villages, Ilian of the crowds of die l\linputs ; he from die villages ;is giver, he by 
his w aggon from all men u fkrishtij was to-day already recognized.'* 

11 Our is; Lo he found in the Rigv. 1,33. 13, 31, * r? . 11 > 33, 8.5i, 6. 103, 3# 3. Pur originat¬ 
ed from Lho root pri lo fill, like pwe" much, Old p. pttrti Golh frht 
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by Ihft consecutive words: go%ha* grama } nagara nnrt j&napatla.] For 
the history of the Old Indian social constitution it is of peculiar import 
nncc to know, that villages originated thus early ; because they are found 
even at ]irDSO*a 5 where the ancient institutions yet exist, independent 
communities with I heir own officers, and furnished the foundation, upon 
which the social fabric was built* According to the code of Laws 
ten villages form a district, ten of these n greater one, and ten of these 
again a region ; the king was obliged to pla'cc over them special officers 
called pati or lords . J 

As long as the Arinu Indians tarried in Ihe country of the five livers, 
they inhabited the land whose plants were not endowed with the peculiar 
character of the Indian Flora, hilt they form the transition from those in 
their oldest home to the interior of I ruling Beyond the Yamuna, however, 
a new world was opened to them, great riches of the most manifold and 
most cosily products. || If we consider ihe deep feeling for nature and 
her phenomena as it manifests itself in the Vedic songs, we are not per 
milted to doubt* that the mind of the ancient Indians has been powerfully 
excited by this new world, and if we consider, that the Aborigines of Liu- 
country, wherever they were left to themselves, yet remain on the hmesl 
step of civilization, and have not yet learnt to make use of the rich tren 
sures by which they arc surrounded, then we may be allowed to claim foi 
the Arian Indians, of that early time, the merit of having discovered tin- 
worth of these products, and of having appropriated to themselves their 
use. It serves for the confirmation of this view, that the myth ascribes 
to one of their heroes the introduction of agriculture and the discovery 
and use of pal intree b. II In this country it was necessary that husbandry 
shoutd become lhc prcdomin an t oc cupat ion oflhe people, and pecoriculture 
on the other hand, should he secondary to the former. After they had oc¬ 
cupied great regions, whose products were various, 1 wrier by commerce 
became a necessity. These are the three occupations of the Yaishyas In 
the Indian state ** After what has been before noticed f ) we must assume, 
that the third caste was only gradually limited exclusively to these three 
occupations, and that its separation into three divisions has settled itself 
also gradually ; also that the employments ot the mixed castes were iml so 
strongly defined in earlier times, and that they were of a nobler grade, 

With these three castes the Indian state was properly perfected; these 
are the Aryas and Dvija3 i or the twice-born oncs;tt lo ihe perfect, how¬ 
ever according to law, also belongs the Shudra, He became the dastt, or 

* [Tins seems ihc origin of ihe Sindhian gofa. Edit, of the O. £\ JS.J 

f As.M.Bh. It. 50, v.214, 15. I. p. f Wee above pngo 810. 

$ Sec alMU'c page 22^. 

1| See above page 291. H Sec almve page £20. 

* # Mnnn 1. 50 ■ u to keep herds of caule, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to reatJ \lu 
scripiure, to carry on trade, to lend al internal, and to cuhivale land are assigned tu 
Vai&fitjtt / 1 

ft See above p, 7J+, p. 804. p S£0 Note 3 p f&i, Note b p GJti Note .1 

It Sop above p. 5 p 757. 
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the servant of lh<? other castes whom lie must obey without envy.* From 
what has been said above on these names, it is dear, that he and the 
Nishatla designated originally in general the serving, subjected caste. 
The epic myth, in order to represent the condition of the Nishada form¬ 
ed Lhc king Efcalavya its representative. This was the son of its king 
[firanyadhanws who desired from Druna instruction in the art of archery; 
he was rejected by him, but acquired it by his own efforts* As Drona 
heard this* he demanded from him the reward of a teacher, and as this 
one possessed nothing, he asked his thumb, which he cut off and gave to 
iiiin.t From this account it appears that the aborigines acknowledged 
the superiority of the Arlan warriors in archery, and therefore they de¬ 
clared themselves subjugated. This meaning of the gift of the thumb 
appears from the yet preserved custom of the tika among the 
The inferior position of the Nishadas Is also expressed by the circum- 
fiance that a dwelling is assigned to them in the infernal world.§ 

The other occupations and ways of living have hcen assigned to the un¬ 
clean castes. Those the Code of Laws deduces from a mixture of the clear 
ones between themselves, and from the unclean ones between themselves, 
or of these with the clean ones. Regarding these, the observation made 
in general by the Magadhas obtainsJ| that they arc explanations, of a 
later date, of relations that had become historical already, and that by 
various degrees of mixture the various degrees of despicability should be 
established, which they had occupied in the aspect of the two superior 
castes and specially of the Brahmans. In a very few names it is possible 
to perceive a signification designating the occupation, as with the XatriSj 
the Shpapa kas and the AntijdvasayinJt Others are names of nations; 
with these the reason scorns to he only that they prosecuted the 
occupations ascribed to them either at first, or with peculiar suc¬ 
cess, With the Miigadha it happens, that lie is a travelling merchant 
according to the Code of Laws, w hereas otherwise the songster is also thus 
called;** this may thus be accounted for, that in this country commerce 

* Mann, 1.91. ix, 331, 335. The laws for tlm Shu dm arc also adduced in the M. 13 h, 
vii. 00, 140. 

f M, Uli. I. I Si. v. 0233'ft * p. 11)]. EkaUirya funned one Drona from carlli whom he 
honored as a teacher. jLim means rut oij; lienee die name designates the fad ibid he 
e ml his pin iii 1 !. The name of (lie father means: carrying a gulden how. The son of 
f'kdhnja became his successor in itie empire. See above p. 701. 

\ Sec above psigff3G8. $ M. Bh. I. *0. v + 1321. 1, p.4lf. 

|| Sue ah five page 630. 

11 Regarding lhc AVris see above page G34. Vgra means uflen engry ■ his oreupaLion 
is, tsi calrli animals living in eaves, and la kill them , Maun x. 45. The SrapuMa is as¬ 
sociated widi lhc chattdiih t ami iniisl like him live outside the village f he must possess 
only broken vessels, and dogs and asses, x. 51. The word moans cooking-dugs. And 
Antt/wa&dtfin is appointed lo lhc places, of the dead j llie name signifies the performer of 
ihc lowest actions. Margaw. and Kturvarla arc explained above j see p. £:J0. Note 3. 
Wuia means impressed, sent otil; hence it seems next to have designated a cbarial-gtuder, 
either ns swiftly moving, or a s a messenger. 

41 T See above p, G3U, 
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was a very common employment, in the fiurne way ns when Vuulc fut* 
has to transact the affairs of the termite apparlmcntg, it may be assumed, 
(lint the custom, to appoint men lo this office, tins at first originated in this 
country. Others again may ho considered as the names of aborigines, 
namely such as have no meaning hi Parishrit > and iclule lo despicable em¬ 
ployments, An undoubted example of Ibis kind is the name of Chnridal(t\ 
because it belonged to the kkuSoAch n nation on the Tapti next lo the 
d>uXX(TGf, the Bhillas .f Another one is the name of the Andhras which 
means the inhabitants of the upper Telingana, who, however, according 
to the Code of Laws, are the progeny of a Vaide'ka father and a NishatU 
for a mother, and who should live outside the villages, and should extirpate 
the forest-an finals. But, as living near the same river, the J A fifiarTrai 
are discovered in the Code of Laws as the mixed caste of Che Ambastkas 
that exercise the sanatory arL| It seems impossible to find an explana¬ 
tion for this calling.^ 

The Vraty as arc distinct from the mixed castes. They belonged by birth 
to one of the three castes of the dmjns ? but have forfeited their claim by 
neglecting to be installed into caste, J| For the descendants of such Brah¬ 
mans we have the Avantytfs and Hie VaUtdhdnas , who arc inhabitants ot 
the south and of the weshU Of the Xatriyas of this kind, four cannot he 
considered as tribes and inhabitants of a particular region, because their 
names designate occupations,** From these it is apparent how boxers 
have been considered as degenerate warriors. According to the Epos, the 
Karands belonged to a mixed caste (which originated from the connexion 
of a Xairyd man with a Vaishyd woman) which look part in battle,tt 
JAchhavi was the name of a peculiar generation of warriors, that ruled 
in eastern India and formed a kind of community. Jf Lastly, too, the 

* Ibid. 47. 

f rioL VI1, | r 6G. Karnla means bos, angry, impetuous, but is doubtless not au original' 
ly Sanskrit word. 

t [The Kai'StiAot °f rtol'Cmy, thus properly identified by Professor Lassen will> die 
Ch ii7idtlls } us wo tiavc long l bong lit diuy ought to lie, wc conceive lo bo identical whh l in; 
(l*nuls t \v3io are still found about Uic sources of the Tnpli ami its affluent the Purni. The 
*f*uA\7T(tl, uf BhtUs r \ie Lu die westward of them. The fltupoi/apot of Ptolemy, 
too, arc our serviceable friends die Ftirwaris. (Hirer iribes mentioned by the tJreek lice ■ 
Grapher, we may elsewhere seek to idcinify.— Edit, of the U. t\ N.] 

; Mann X, 47.—3b 40, above p. 178, The Amtta&Uias make their appearance m the 
lijios us a uaticni fighting with cIlPvs. Sec lilt. M. V, 98, v 3889 sc<|. U>p. 653, 

$ lYlanu x. 20—23. 

|[ fYclj near Auiang&bM m 1 CIS, we saw an assembly of about 43JOO Native doctor h s 
fpaidyas) oflow caste, assembled for a qtJmrjUOimiut conference.***- Edit, of the O. C\ A\] 

TI See above p. GDI. Tbc others Bhth fakin'hda, FushpadJta and Shitikha,. arc uoi 
known. 

** C f W/a and Alalia signify wresder, boxer 3 concerning kamtdu see above p* 636 
/Vut'fl dancer and in die later language actor. 

ff Sf:c above p. Note 3. According to Ku/fuia-Bfiatta in jMdtm x. 6 5 the other 
assertion alnjut their origin, belongs lo Yafnavaik/jdj and ilicir occupation is 10 serve 
kuigs, and to guard ihcir palaces. 

!t In the Text it stands NiMhi, but it must be read L&hhavi . see above p. 138 
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Khahtti ami iXioDrnviHaB are nations which arc also accounted as Dazyns* 
and by the first name they seem to be placed in a nearer relation to the 
Indian stale, than the other Dasyu's, Of the Vaishyds that belong to it, 
only the JCdrushas and the Satval&rf are known; the first make their 
appearance as a special nation, which Imlonged to the unclean ; the second 
were inhabitants of the southern region, and from the place assigned to 
them and lu the Brahmans,in th zAvanti, it may be concluded that in this 
region the brAh manic law was not observed in all its strictness, For 
this the reason may have been, that the Arian tribes came here into nearer 
contact with the aborigines, and partly assumed their customs. 

Hence it appears that the designation Vratya has found a more extend¬ 
ed application, than properly belongs to it, since it is not only applied to 
the degenerated dvijas but has also been transferred to entire nations. 
This designation has transplanted itself to later times, because vra'ta 
means a mob originated from various generations, living disorderly and by 
murder 4 

If it be correct, that shortly before the end of the Government of the 
A r urus and contemporaneously with the Panda vug, nations immigrated from 
the north to the land of the five risers, and established themselves therein, 
it would be very easy to conclude from (his, that among these nations laws 
and other customs prevailed at the time of the composition of the Code of 
Laws and of the great Epos§ different from those in the interior of the 
country. We possess in the Mahabharata a detailed description of their 
customs. They arc called Vratyas, At alias, Btfhtkas and Sdrtikas. 
The second word designates those that dwell beyond the IIimavat t the 
Sarasvati, the Yamuna and Kuntxctra.\\ The third must be assumed as 
a Prakrit form with the signification kinglets, because they had no kings.H 
The meaning of Jariiko has not yet been found, but the name is of pecu¬ 
liar importance, because it is still preserved in the word Jat** by which 
the Aboriginal inhabitants of the country are called, and also those of the 
South and East. 

As such nations are designated not only the inhabitants of the whole 
Panchanada, among which the Madras only arc mentioned especially, be- 

* Maun x. 14, p. above p. 53 k 

f Sec above p. Sol p. G07 and p, Gib The remaining ones arc called Sudhantau, 
ChurrjUf Vif r amnan f and Maitw, 

I Paumi V, 3, 113. 

$ See Burnout, Introduction a bins Loire du Bmklh. lud. p. 522 and above p. GS9. As 
such a northerly nation, whose name is again discovered in ihe country of the river Indus, 
m those adduced above must yet be added die ^Q^utSpaYKflf, who according lu 
Biol- Vl r lli, i. lived in Sogdiana, ami make their appearance in the Indian writings 
under the name el ZCwdraka* Sec above p. G53 Note b 

|| M. till. VIII, 41, v, 2020 v. 2M2 Ill, p- 71 see Z. r d. k, d. M. II. p. 52. ftahika 
must be corrupted Ifom Buhisktt, becoming first Btihikka, ihen Bakika. accordingly it 
means : what U outxidt\ ft occurs also hi the farm of Baheyika, as v. 201D. They arc 
called Vratya v. 205G, v. 2060. 55, v. 2000. 

U See Du rctllap. Lid. p, 22. 

* d M. fj. v 2032 p, 72, see above p, 3!>7 and Z.f, d. k. d. AJ. Jib 20 y. 
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cause ifio description is directed to the king of this nation/ but also the 
Pmsthalas j Gfmdhrfras , Khash a, V as at is, an d Sindu - Sa v iras . f An ion g 
them existed no castes ; the Brahmmis could enter any other caste; they 
studied not the Vedas; had no sacrifices ; they are represented as very im¬ 
moral, given to drink, ami eating all kinds of flesh, | Their women arc 
represented, as very tail, of yellow complexion* and very loose in their 
morals; with them obtained Ilie custom, as with the Nairs, that not the 
sons, but the sons of the sisters were the heirs.§ 

Concerning the Brahmans of the Gandhdras the history of Kashmir ft 
also shews ilmt they wore unworthy of this name.|| The Icings of the 
Madras were not pure Aufriyrj'g, but belonged to the mixed caste of the 
Mu rdhiibUiskiklas who were the sons of Brahmans with women of the 
warriors,! 

This representation is confirmed hy Pan ini** according to whose lesli*- 
niony the Bdfukas lived ly war, and dwelled in villages, w ithout Brii.h™ 
oianK and kings, which is also related of the Abhiras; and of the follow¬ 
ers of Alexander the Great. 


IV.— Army Prayer Union. 

TO THE EClTtlU <JF THE ORIENTAL CITlttSTIAfl Sl'ECTATOTl. 

My Dear Sir,— l have great pleasure in forwarding to you a copy ot 
a prospectus of the <f Army Prayer Union,” ns I know of no better mode 
of giving publicity to such a great and good cause. The “ Union” was 
established last year* and extends to all Soldiers discharged, or at present 
in the Army; and as it will be seen by the “Prospectus” all communities 
intending to establish a “Prayer Union,” will do well to communicate 
with iUs zealous advocate—Captain Trotter.—Praying ihaL this, with 
every other, effort may prove beneficial in the spread of truth, and the 
conversion of sinners, I will subscribe myself, Your’s sincerely, 

A. Y. S. A. Y, C 

* Ibid. 2070 v. 2071] Pyasthuta bdunged lo die region of die Trigiutas; see iibuu: 
p. GDC. The IGrsaO are die 'OcTCFROEOt 111 die vicinity of die Akcstnes, Bee Arr* Anab 
VI, J5j I. ami are culled mountaineers by llenmkauura IV, 2fi. I have before Do Punt 
hid. p.37 argued on die reading of Kasha; Uioy arc however adduced also in Butldlti&uc 
wrilings, in dab region in die viehiiiy of Ta-nmhiU Bee Bumouf, Jnliod. iil4ibteire flu 15 
I. p. 3G2 n. 2 and their meiitiuu in this passage in die JM. Ik as he observes, is; hereby jus¬ 
tified. 

f Ibid. v.2n»0v.^. v. 20GJ. [In Lhe Journal of a Missionary Tour in .Sindh |0. I" 
B. 1350) wc have iricutiUcd the seat of Lln$ people with the present Bek wan.— EdiL oJVa 

a a. &] 

i Ibid. v+ 2034 v. 2050 v. 2065 v. 2051. %0CX 

$ Ibid. v. 2031 H. v. 2QS2. (| See above p. 711, 

II M. JS. VIII. 41 v. J o71 p. fid, where the king Shatya says of Himself, iJiat he is bom 
hi the caste of nacrifiealors, of the Mu r dliabishikta. Their mime is not to be lutiud in tin ■ 
test, by Mann X, G, it is liewevci supplied in the Commentary. Their occupation is ii> 
guide carls, lo instruct horses and dcphanls, ami they are allowed to carry weapons. 

** HI. 3. IS, IV. 2, 117. V. ft, 114. Vllh I, 0. where I hey J arc called suHvirti—the drink 
in° Bdhikiis. This word means an orgcale. 
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Army Prayer Union. 

l * Again I m\y unto you, that if two of you shall -agree on earth aa touch¬ 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall lie done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.*’—Mult. x\iii. 19. 

** And this is the confidence that we have in him, that, if we ask any 
Using according to his will, he hcarelh us/*— 1 John V. 14. 

You are invited Lo unite on the 1st of each month, with others of the 
Lord 1 * people formerly in the army, or now serving at home and abroad, in 
cither social or private prayer, as may he most convenient in each locality. 
The following objects arc suggested :— 

1. ThaL we may have a deeper sense of our own sinfulness, failure, and 
neglect in watching unto prayer for opportunities lo serve and glorify our 
God. 

2. That as children of God, we may increasingly manifest our union 
w ih Jesus, our risen Lord, by a life more simply devoted to his service, a 
more prayerful spirit, with greater delight in His word—more love for the 
souls of others, greater self-denial and victory over the world, the ilesh, and 
Ihc devil. 

3. That the Holy Spirit may more powerfully work within us, and that 
God may cause increased exertion to t*c used for the spread of His truth in 
Hie army, and bless every attempt made for this purpose, as well os every 
kindred effort lo this end, so Unit by the conversion of many, glory maybe 
given to His holy name, through Christ, by the Spirit. 

4. And that our hearts may be raised up in thanksgiving lo God for all 
that He has done in blessing the efforts made already for the conversion of 
souls in the army* 

Any suggestions, as well as the fumes and addresses now, and from time 
to time , of any who wish to join in this object, will be thankfully received by 
Captain i rotter. It is intended> nl least annually 3 to communicate by way 
of remembrance with every person whose address shall be sent. 

Dyrjiam Park, Barnet, Herts, Engeanjj. 1851. 

Please to inform any Non-Commissioned Officer or Soldier known to 
you of this plan, and send me his address. 

E. R. 


V. —Native Marathi Publications—Damaji Pant—Palli- 
patan Bakasur— Sudama— Bhlpalya— Nauka-kridan 
—Adit v a— H m day a — Dropadi —P ad- V aiii — C no vis* 
Nam—Anuad—Ram a-Man tea— Gopi-Git Ajimila — 
Pa LANl—H aul-Path—Ekadashi—Auhimanya-Visaha. 
Damaji PantacM Ra&ad. pp* £9.—Lithographed at Ganpat Krishna- 
ji a Press, 1848. tdf^f pqnjr *m- 

^rftr 

Damaji r Pant is said to have been an agent employed by the Mu- 
*a]man governor of Better, who through the favour of Pandurang, or 
Vithoba, of Pandharpur, obtained great wealth for his master, who 
gave him fur it this rasad or “receipt ’ 1 turned into verse by Amritray, 
The traci is in praise of ViihoUm 
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jVtilive MaratIti Publiculions. 

PaUipatan KarikxL pp. 42. Printed at Ganpal Krishnajfs Press, 
it48. ^rRr^rr. jwrtr *ri% uiwr-tfir 

How the falling of lizards on the body should be interpreted, and 
how the necessary ablutions may be obtained. 

Buka surd chi Bakhar. Lithographed at Ganptt Krbhnajfs Press, 

1847. toc- wrr fmitt ^rfr^r 

ST?T Wl\ W*mRh 

The legend of Bahadur* a Than slain by BHimsm, the second of the 
Pandavas. 

Sudtima Charitm . pp. 31. Printed at Ganpat Krishnaji's Press, 1847. 

The story of the poor Brahman Saddam, the playmate of Krishna* 
lie was involved In poverty, but advised by Ids wife to apply for as¬ 
sistance to Krishna who conferred upon him the golden city of Su¬ 
dani apur. The legend is given In detail in the Bhdgumta and Hari- 
nansfuti The author of the Maruihi pamphlet signs himself Kitehesh- 
war. 1 1 is written in the Sh(oka , Chantl, and Sawat versification. 
Bhitpdhjtv. Parts I and II. pp. 6l;32. Lithographed at Gaia pat 
Krishna] fs Press, 18-16. ur*T r i 3#»| 7. ^1% V^i^. 

Consists of various orisons addressed to gods and heroes, such as 
JyotULinga, Jiauialeshwar, Tryambakeshtoar, Dtti y Gang'd, Krishna, 
Tulasi , Ytjankalesh, Rama, and Ghanashydm. The pieces have dif¬ 
ferent aulhors. 

Nmka-Kndan* pp. 16, Lithographed at Ganpat Krishnaji’s Press, 

1845. g>J<r Tmd isrF#, vss. ■ 

A filthy story of the Gopts sporting m a boat with Krishna. Jl is 
in sixteen shlokas , by Vislman&th. 

Adit y a llrldaya pp. 40. Lithographed at Ganpal KrishnajPs Press, 
1844. a?rf^/ftf mm sjw^r *rt% F^r 

orFrar, airyfr \ sre 

This tract is in Sanskrit, though intended for the benefit of the. 
Marathhs, It is in the form of a dialogue, said lo be taken from the 
Bhavishyvitar Pura'na, between Krishna and A'ditya, or the Sun, whose 
praise it Is designed lo set forth. It is repeated in the prospect of 
death, the operations of which it is supposed sometimes to suspend* 
Dropadirhc Wastraharm . pp. 12. Printed it Ganpal Krishna]fs 

Press. Irqfr# topot* 5 ^* ^ ^r- 

f#, 31^ x. 

Consists of 25 Abhangs , by Tukarain* devoted lo the story of the 
Third Series. Vol. III. No. II S4 
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repeated extraction of the drees of Drapftdt T the wife (in common*) 
of the five Pandavas, by the Kauravas, and her deliverance by Krishna 
from exposure. 

Pad Vahi* pp. 31, Lithographed at Ganpat Krishnaji s Press, 1849, 
iT'tprw sJrrrst, 

A ready reckoner for wages from one to thirty days, from four annas 
to two thousand rupees. 

Abhang Chavis Ndmcuche. pp. 1G* Printed by Ganpat Krishnaji [No 
date,] *W*T TTT ^TF?Tr% 9fT%- 

Twenty-four Abhangs by Ntfmdeva addressed to Keshttva, Nd- 
ra'yan, Mad ham., Govind, Vishnu, Madhu* Sudan, Trim hr am, Wa’man, 
Shridhdr t Rishikesk, Padmand hh t Ddmothtr, Sankar shaft , Wasudeva, 
Pradyumna, Animddh t Purmhottam , Adhohhaj, Ndninh, Achyut, Ja¬ 
na! rdan, Upendra, Hari , and Krishna. 

Skloha Angada Shwtdiche. pp* 22* Printed at Ganpat Krishnaji's 
Press, 1848. ^ajT fSTPHT-r. tjW OT- 

rjr^hr mm, 

How the monkey Angad made intercession in behalf of Raima ior 
Sita’ with Ravma. In 42 Shi ok as by the Bralmian Ballaldddd. 
Raima Mantra Sloka. pp. 14* Lithographed at Ganpat Krishnaji’s 
Press, 1849* W W&tm 

rqr^T mf#, 51% I'M!. 

Mantras for the propitiation of the god Rama, in forty-nine 
Shlokas, by Ramdas. 

Gqpi Git . pp* 17: Lithographed at Ganpat Krishnaji s Press, 1849* 

ifr<frflr*r *Fm f^rtr farter srf#, 

5T% I'a-av 

The praise of Krishna by ttie Gopts or milkmaids, in twenty-one 
Shlokas y in Sanskrit, with a Marathi commentary by Wainrm Pandit* 

Ajamil Akhydn. pp. 13, Lithographed at Gan pal Krishna] fa Press, 

1849 . mm fwin Vm\ ophite 

uffq^5T% vwvi srsr i*. 

AJamf/ was a depraved Brahman, who is said to have kept a female 
slave from his birth for eighty-eight years* He had ten sons by her, 
the youngest of whom was called Nar&yan, and much petted by him. 
When he was about to die, and the messengers nf Yama had come 
to carry him off to hell* he happened to call out the name of his son, 
Naval y ana ! Narayana. On hearing this the angels of the God Na’rct- 
yuna, or Vishnu t claimed him as a worshipper of their lord and carried* 

* An analogous custom of Polyandrism is to be found among ihe Nairs ol Travnnkur, 
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Irim off to Vaiktt nth, the heaven of Vishnu. The legend is found in 
the Shdfiti Farva of the Mah&bhdraia ; and it is versified in the Mara ¬ 
thi Shloka by Tainan. The Hindus give the names of the gods to 
their children, that they may have the merit of calling upon them in 
common discourse 1 

Pd lane, pp, 38, Lithographed at Gan pat Krishna] fs Press, 1845 

cr^jr. j*r?r it^ rntr srmprhr si% 

Cradle Songs to be sung by mothers when putting their children 
asleep. They are hy various authors and are addressed to Ganpati> 
Rama, Krishna f the Ten ^r«faV$, Dal la f Brahma, Vishnu , Shiva , Ala - 
dala&d (wife of Ritudhwuj,s on of Satrdjil one of the Yddavas)> Nir- 
gu na, an d Pamahurd mu . 

Han Path (Abhang). pp. 17. G an pat Krishna] i r s Press, 1848. 

frerr^. IFFIT fTR^p 51% 

In praise of Hari ( Vishnu) by Dmjdndeva, Twenty-eight Abhangs. 
A bhang Ekddashi Mdhdtmyd rJte pp. 48. Lithographed by Gan pat 
Krishna] lj 1848, trtfTTOT aFPTir *rf% f'5T- 

niwFsbT 51% r&o*. 

Eighty-five Abhangs by Tukdmm t in praise of Vilhubd during the 
Ekddashi or fast of the eleventh day of the moon. 

Abhimanyu Vivdha, pp, &L Lithographed byGanpat KrisVmaji, 1848, 
^ ftfre* ™ f**nlTr mm^\$ m(m t 5i% 

«, c ' 

Description of the marriage of Abhhnanyu, the son of Arjuna, one 
of the Pamlavas } to Hah the daughter of Balibhadm, the elder 
brother of Krishna. In forty-three Shhkas^ probably by Warn an 
Pandit, according to tbe Mahabharuta . 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Missionary Lectures asd Discussions. 

We hear that the Missionary body in Bombay are particularly busy al 
present, in promoting lectures and discussions, with a view to the ad van nr* 
merit of native instruction and inquiry. Dr, Wilson is delivering a course 
of lectures to educated native youth, on the evidences of Christianity on 
Wednesday evenings at 7 o’clock in his house in Ambrolie, The American 
Missionaries, assisted by their brethren of other denominations, hold re¬ 
gular discussions in Marathi at their Chapel, on the evenings of Tuesdays 
and Fridays. The Native Missionary, the Rev, DhanjlbMi Nauroji, has 
hcen circulating hand-bills intimating a course of lectures on the Need and 
Nature of Revelation, to be delivered at Ambroliein the Gujarati language 
on Saturday evenings at 5 o^clock.— Telegraph and Courier. 

2. Rev. A. Gb Fraser. 

The ease of the Rev. A. G. Fraser, who has resigned the pastorate of 
the Free Church congregation in Bombay, and been appointed to the Pro 
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ressorship of English Literature in the Puna College wt* shall probably 
notice aL length in our next number* In the moan time we would say, that 
both the facts anil principles of the ecclesiastical proceedings respecting is 
lmve been much misapprehended and in isvcpresented in the firM instance by 
a large portion of the press ol Bombay. They were the best friends of Mr. 
Fraser and of the prosperity of the Free Church congregation, who adv ised 
his peaceable resignation of his pastorate* The Christ bin judgment of all 
the elders and deacons of a prosbytcmui congregation is not to be despised. 
Those who objected to Mr. F.’s accepting and entering upon an appoint¬ 
ment. from Government before his resignation was tendered and received, 
have been the true supporters td llmt Church order which Mr* Fraser as 
well as themselves is sworn to uphold. Those who have declined to give 
ecclesiastical sanction to a minister of the Gospel's acceptance of office in 
a seminary from which Christian instruction U constitutionally excluded, 
— leaving him to his own personal responsibility to the Church and the 
world,—are those only, wc hold, who have right views of ministerial con- 
seciution and devoledness* Mr. Fraser, however, as an individual, may or 
may nol be more useful as a professor than a pastor. One may succeed 
in the one capacity who fails in the oilier. Wo wish all the government 
professors to be good men, as many of them undoubtedly nro; and we de¬ 
sire for them all success in their labours, I hough wc consider Ihe system of 
education under which they work, in some of its aspects, belli defective? and 
dangerous, as wo have zealously taught in this periodical for the last 
twenty-two years. 

3. Educational Converts to Christianity. 

The following extract from the Ilurkvru will prove interesting to many 
of our readers 

i 1 Tiic Calcutta Christian Advocate of lids morning has a highly interest¬ 
ing article, which embodies an account of the number aud character of Na¬ 
tive Christian Converts, Wc used to be lold by the late David TIare ami 
others, that more converts bad been educated at the Government Colleges 
and Schools than at Missionary Establishments, It would seem find this 
was a mistake. From the apparently very carefully prepared statement 
given in the Christum Admcut*^ it seems that only twenty six native con¬ 
verts have come from Government Schools and sixty-live from tlie’Missio¬ 
nary institutions. Even this proportion, however, of converts from the Go¬ 
vernment Schools is more than might have been expected, considering the 
immense appliances and means h> boot that arc brought into active opera¬ 
tion by the Missionaries, and the Mrhih neutral system of the Government 
establishments. The lacl is that English Lileviltirc itself is for the most 
part essentially Christian, and it is difficult for young minds to familiamo 3 
themselves with the writings of Addison and Johnson and Young and Cow- 
per without imbibing some port inn of Christian feeling and some respect for 
the creed which was professed ami reverenced by those noble intellects. 
Perhaps the most distinguished of ihe converts arc those in the smaller list. 
Amongst them are the names of Krishna Mohiui Eaimcrjea and Gyanendro 
Moh uu Tagore who arc thus spoken of:— 

“ Krishna Mohan Bunery , Kuhn Brahmin, pupil in Mr. Hare’s School ; 
baptized 17lh October 1S32, by the Itcv\ Dr. Duff, Teacher in the Church 
Mission School. Ordained by the Bishop of Calcutta Slh October, t$3£h 
Third Professor of Bishop's College* The Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerji 
is the author of various work? in English and in Bengali. He is the editor 
of the Bengali Encyclopedia, and the translator of the Sermons of the 
Bishop of Senior and Man; ami ot,Bi*sliop Wilson’s Address on Confirma¬ 
tion and Lhe Lord's Supper, lie is the author of a volume of Sermons in 
Bengali, and of interesting papers is the Calcutta Review and other English 
publications.” 
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f= Gyanendra Mohan Thus: or, Brahmin and Zemindar, a pupil in the 
Hindu College, baptized by the Rev. K M. Rauerji. Buhii (iyanmuha k 
the son of one oft he wealthiest and most intelligent 1 liudos, a ml them plu u 
of the welt known Dwavkanalh Tsigorfl. His comrrsmn was 1 ho result 
of a long and searching investigation t arried on over many years, and em¬ 
bracing not only the ordinary arguments for mid against Chi isl imhty. hijt 
also including the vatinnalislir spec i did itins id ike (ioniums and the argu¬ 
ments adduced by the advocates of the luosl opposing systems and con¬ 
troversies in the Christ bin Ch^ Itis conversion was n<el to the recoil 
of direct Missionin'v leu rliiug hufr ot long and painful Study aided by the 
advice and dtreetion of Christian laymen and native C 4 hrHtiaiifs.* — nytn- 
bmj Telegraph mid ('mirier* The inlerestimr pamphlet from which this is 
nxlrnclod, wc intend afterwards to notice. 

4 , CONVERSION OF TWO VO UNO MkX IX COKSKXlOX WITH TIIF. I-ON- 

don Missionary Sotitnv at Calcutta. 

Two interesting eases of conversion have recently occurred. < die id tin 1 
young men was received into the Christian Church by l he Rev. O. Munih , 
July -till, al the Union Chapel; the other on Ihc I id lowing Lord s rla\, b> 
the liev. W. 31. 11EI1 who gave, substantially, the in Homing uri-uimt of hi-; 
conversion :— 

“ When the six youths were baptized in April the IhlloT of Surjo 

KmmiriTmioveiMiim Irma our Institution, and pbred him at the Coveiu 

mailt College at liciumts, Rut about Jour mouths nltcnvurds tie; hiiIu■ r 
was obliged to return to this city, bringing Ids son wiih Ivim. Smjo Kmm Ir 
was not allowed to revisit his former instructor?:; but he Mill continued lo 
read the Bible, and any religious hooks he could obtain, in private. 

“ In December Uwt, ho called upon Mr. Klnrnw, and expressed a wLh 
lo heroine a Christian. Mr. 5. was much pleased with Ins eonvcrs.il ion, 
and the stale of mind ho manifested; but from hi* youthful appearance, 
and from a deficiency of Christian knowledge, it wus thought vuhLnblu to 
keep him back. Reluctantly he went away, saying wilh much apparent 
grief ‘You send me I Kick to idolatry and sin.* 

*■ Some few weeks afterwards he was permitted to return to «rhno1, and 
since then has visited Mr. S two or three limes, mi each neensEon earnestly 
desiring baptism. His Inst visit before leaving home took place on Satur¬ 
day the 2t>lh June. He stated that he had seen his horoscope 3 and by that 
ascertained that he had attained his juniority according In Hindu law last 
April ; his father at an interview at my house unwillingly cnulinmd the 
statement uf Ids sou, in the presence of several witnesses, saying to my 
brother ; * What, have I nourished him (his son) these Id years ami all for 
you U Last Monday week fhc 25th June, one of Ins school-IMinus in¬ 
formed the father 1 hat Surjo Kuiujr was in the habit of visiting Ibe mL- 
siouaries for religious instruct ion, in consequence ol which informal ion Ids 
father gave strict orders to his informant, ins nephew, J believe, ami some 
females of the family', by no means to allow the young man to leave the 
house. However, he succeeded including their vigilance, and that same 
evening lied to Mr, Storrow, On Tuesday the 2?lh, he was at my hrnem 
al Intally for a few hours, where he was visited by Ids father and on" or 
two friends. They were olTored chairs and a private room Jbr conversa¬ 
tion. This, however, they at first refused, but a! last they entered our 
break fas l-room. It was pa inful to witness the mental agony and tears of 
the poor parent, who begged and entreated his sou to change his mind and 
return home again. The young mar, though much affected, remained firm 
to 1ns new faith. Alter they had been left alone some few minutes, a 
scuffle waa heard, ami suspecting foul play, my brother went into the room, 
followed by some Native Christians. They found the father endeavour 
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ing to strangle his son, whose nec k lie had seized with both hands, ami 
with so Hi m a grasp, that the youth’s mouth was wide open and his eyes 
starting from their sockets, and himself unable to cry out for help. Being 
released, Surjo tied upstairs with another individual, who informed me of 
what happened. Being somewhat excited by the treachery of the parent, 

1 asked, * Where is he who has dared to attempt suc h a deed V But the 
poor young man replied : 4 Oh ! let my father go. Do not do anything to 
hint!’ thus indicating the strength of his affection for one who had just 
made a cruel attempt on his life. When the father—Bholanalh Gliosa— 
was sent from the house, he said to my lyother, ‘What can you dol you 
cannot keep him long, for I will murder him.’ 

Shortly afterward the young convert was removed from my house to one 
in town, as il was not deemed safe to keep him in the suburbs.* During 
the whole of* the week several attempts were made to carry him off by 
force. On one occasion the door of Mr. Storrow’s compound was broken 
open ; and on another Dr. Boa/ was grossly insulted and his life placed in 
danger, as BhoLuinlh Gliosa bad brought with him several i lathiuls.* But 
the Lord did not allow a hair of his head to lie touched, and preserved the 
lives of his friends. Every attempt upon the convert’s life and faith has 
only served to shew us the strength of his affection for his Lord and 
Master, Jesus. In a recent interne w with the candidate 1 conversed with 
him about his soul and the history of Ids conversion. 1 do hope from that 
conversation that he is really seeking the truth and trusting in Jesus.” 

5. Revised Statistics of Missions in India and Ceylon. 

The attempt made last year, to exhibit in statistical tables the present 
position and agency of Christian Missions in India, excited, as our readers 
are aware, considerable interest among the supporters of those missions and 
exhibited gratifying and unexpected results. At the same time it was well 
known that in some parts the tallies published were of doubtful authority 
and in others incomplete. The Calcutta Missionary Conference, before 
whom the tables were first laid, desirous of seeing these defects removed, 
and of securing, as far as possible a complete, and authoritative collection 
of statistical details concerning Indian Missions requested the compiler to 
undertake the task of getting those tallies revised, and their information 
brought down to the commencement ol the present year 1852. They offer¬ 
ed at the same time to bear all the expense of the enquiry. 

The result of this second and more complete enquiry, into the statistics 
of Christian Missions in Hindustan, exhibits those Missions as occupying a 
higher position and as being blest with larger fruits than previous researches 
had ever before shown, or their warmest friends had ever anticipated. Of 
this fact the following condensed summary will furnish striking evidence. 
At the commencement of the year 1852, there were labouring "throughout 
India and Ceylon— 


the agents of 
These include 
of whom 
together with 
These agents reside at 
There have been founded 
containing 
in a community of 
The Missionaries maintain 
containing 
together w ith 
containing 
They also superintend 


22 Missionary Societies. 

443 Missionaries; 

4S are ordained natives. 

098 Native Catechists. 

313 Missionary Stations. 

331 Native Churches, 

18,410 Communicants : 

112,191 Native Christians. 

1,347 Vernacular Day schools, 
47,504 hoys : 

93 Boarding-schools, 

2,414 Christian lioys. 

120 superior English Day-schools 
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and instruct therein 
Female Education embraces 
containing 
but hopes more from its 
containing 
For the good of Europeans 


14,-5G2 boys and young men 
347 Day-schools for girls, 
11,519 Scholars: 

102 Gil ls 1 Boarding school*, 
2,779 Christian girls. 

71 services are maintained 


The entire Bible has been translated into ten languages ; the JVeu' Tes¬ 
tament into five others, and separate gospels into four others. Besides 
numerous works for Christians, 30, 10 and even 70 Tracts have been pre¬ 
pared in these different languages suitable lor Hindus and Musnlmans. 
Missionaries maintain in India twenty-live printing establishments. 

This vast, missionary agency costs J2 190,000 annually : oi which one 
sixihj or JE 33,500, m conlribilled by European Christian# resident in the 
country. 

By far the greater part of Ibis agency has been brought into operation 
during the last twenty years. It is impossible to eon tempi »En the high 
position which it occupies, and the results which it has already produced, 
without indulging the strongest expectations of its future perfect hiicecss ; 
and without exclaiming with the most fervent gratitude. 


Wh a t ha th God who e; o ht ! 


— Caleutia CiiTi$f.ian Ohsvr r :t r, JVov . 


To these statistics, for compiling which wo arc so much mdehled U* Mi . 
Mullens, wo shall return in a future number. 

f>. Obituary. 

It is with much regret that wc record the drtath of the Rev. J. A . Sfatr- 
mann, of Benares, which took place on the 29th of September; and (hat id 
the Rev. A. R. Llsh of Agra, which occurred im the 11th of October.— 
Cal cut t a Ck r i st i n ?t ObscTver . 

We shall afterwards insert some biographical notice of these faithful and 
effective labourers in the Lord's vineyard in India. 


7 . Sailors in Calcutta* 


The Colonial Church and School Society have consented to send out a 
clergyman as soon as one can be hud, and a Catechist or Scripture Reader 
at once, whose special sphere is to be the increasing body of sailor;; fre ¬ 
quenting the port of Calcutta, especially during the cold season, h is said, 
there arc 10,000 sailors in Calcutta at one lime or other during the year 
The application was made to the Society by the Bishop of Calcutta. — Cal¬ 
cutta Christian Intelligencer* 


8. Mission A ftY Prospects of Turkey* 

The following extract of a letter addressed to Dr. Wilson by the Rev* 
Alexander Thomson, Missionary' from the Free Church orfteolhmd at Con 
stanlinople, and dated the 2Glh August 1852, will he perused with much 
interest by our readers 

"We were all very highly gratified by the Report of your Missionary 
Association, and the detail it contained of your Missionary operations has 
suggested some ideas, which on the arrival of my colleague Mr. Turner, ur 
may be able to carry out. We too have some consistent Christian people 
among our country men here, who give no inconsiderable aid to our Missio¬ 
nary funds, but their number is loo small to call for any organization. \\\ 
hold however monthly Missionary meetings for general inte lligence and for 
an account of our own progress, and these, like our S^hBUj and week-day 
services, are respectably, but not numerously atten^K/* Alas! Turkey 
has proved the grave of many a promising profession nf the Gospel. As h 
general rule, the tide of ungodliness and evil example proves too strong fur 
all but decided spiritual Christians. To turn however from our own conn- 


I-'?* lnlvfUgcnct\ 

Iryjjicii lo those who arc moro directly the object of our operations, il must 
he gratifying to you to leant 1tv.il Mr. Ohrisliiin Samuel Newman, who now 
touches in our school, is nnocdTho two converts whom you baptized during 
your visil lo ibis city. Not long after his Imp!ism he returned to Moldavia, 
his native country, where he was for some time employed at GakU; lie 
was then invited to Scotland, and enjoyed the benefit of being thoroughly 
initialed into the training system of the Glasgow Normal Seminary, I am 
happy to say that he is now both ail efficient teacher, and a consistent 
Christian* He desires to be very kindly and respectfully remembered to 
you, Barnard, whom you bapt ized along with him, has 1 regret to say re¬ 
turned to Judaism. One rs taken and another led. Another similar case 
happened last year, ami lias caused as much pain, in addition to poor weak 
minded Isaac who was ensnared lorn time by the Jesuits, Such things will 
occur so long as In man nature is s r irrupt, and we so fallible judges. 

A-i to the Spanish Jews it is with them emphatically but the sowing time. 
Our school is the most obvious result ol our endeavours to introduce the 
Gospel, and its presold prospects after so long a course ill" opposition are In 
I lie highest degree cheering. Wo have, however, a very mutely attendance 
which occasions a vast amount of labour in di He rent languages: hut then, 
but fm* these oilier pupils we could have no Spanish ones, and indeed no 
school at all. The Spanish parenks arc beginning now however to appre¬ 
ciate ami desire the education wo offer them, and unless some new outbreak 
of bigotry occur, we look for duvs of peace from the body of the people. 
The Rabbis however are exceedingly hostile and jealous, and the people 
are not yet prepared to act an independent part. But there are other indi¬ 
cations of progress, though less palpable. The sale of tracts and New Tes¬ 
taments has been steadily increasing for the last two years. Previous to 
that time 11 was I may say impossible to sell a single New Testament 
among the Spanish Jews ; the sales now average four a month, und at the 
same lime about 38 tracts, This is highly cheering; mul though I cannot 
speak of inquirers in the strict sense of'the term, I find a much clearer 
apprehension oflhe doctrines of the Gospel gaining ground, along with a 
considerable degree of interest to learn what really arc the views we hold. 
Much of this doubtless to be ascribed to the great Protestant movement 
here among the Armenians, which has exhibited both u. fairer system of 
worship, and n higher standard of morals than anything previously known 
among the native population. This movement is slill progressing, and has 
made a considerable impression upon the Greeks. Indeed it is remarkable 
that in European Turkey it is the Greeks, and Bulgarians that seem ripe 
for the harvest, while the Armenians are inveterately opposed to the truth ; 
hilt in A sialic Turkey on the other hand the whole Armenian nation is in 
powerful earnest excitement, mid apparently the most insignificant means 
have been blessed to produce quite a stand for the truth. The American 
Mission is increasing its stations in Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, and 
Armenia proper, but still not sufficiently to meet, the demand for the truth. 
If was just vesterdnv too that I heard a very important and interesting fact, 
viz., that the circulation uflhu Turkish Scriptures has produced so decided 
results, that in all probability the Gov ■eminent will interfere to prevent it 
for Lite future. This is in the highest degree hopeful for poor Turkey : but 
I am unable to give you mom definite information as lo whether the results 
referred to have arisen from the reading of the Scriptures by Turks them¬ 
selves in ihc Arabic, character, which of course is the most likely supposi- 
lion, or 1'mm thedl^iiiug the Scriptures road in Turkish by Greeks or 
<ir Armenians their own alphabetical characters. G flute there have 

been one or two riSkjSbtcd instances of conversion among tlm Mahometans* 
produced we ImlicTO^olely by Ihc reading of the Scriptures: fear of the 
i unscrpuiiioos has hitherto however deterred them from i\ public confession/ 1 
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1.—The Oxford School of Theology—Justification. 

We must now address ourselves to the argument before us* Error and 
iniquity abound and the love of many waxcLh cold. Popery is poisoning 
all those life-giving streams of social and individual peace and happi¬ 
ness which had began to (low anew from the Reformation; ami backed by 
the Tract a nanism of Oxford is putting forth all her strength, in a country 
where the triumphs of the Reformation have been move complete and 
signal than in any other, The Church of England, notwithstanding the lati¬ 
tude with which its formularies have been expressed, is a genuine Church 
of the Reformation, in full sympathy with the doctrines and Churches 
of the Reformers. We therefore purpose in this article to exhibit the 
new doctrines in a systematic form, that their identity with Romanism may 
be seen- Dr MTIvairse an American bishop, in a work on ff Oxford 
Divinity* 1 has done this very ably* He makes much use of the writings of 
Newman, for this purpose* Mr, (now Father and Doctor} Newman’s 
“Lectures on Justification, 13 were considered by Dr, Pusey and others of 
the Oxford School as an authoritative exposition of their views* It wilt be 
almost conclusive to our argument to slate that Mr. Newman subsequently 
found his views on this great central dot trine of the G os pet compatible 
only with Romanism, and like an honest man went over, Rut a great 
many holding these views, with Dr. Puscy at their head, still cling to 
the Church of England and resort to miserable fetches and scholastic 
hair-breadth distinctions to prove their differences with Rome; and take 
advantage of the latitude with which the Formularies have been framed, to 
prove their consistency in remaining in the Church of England. 

The position we maintain is, that Oxford theology is one with Roman - 
ism. The method we mean to pursue will be, we trust, clear and simple. 
We shall depart from our purpose to argue the scriptural position of the 
doctrines* But this indeed is unnecessary* The orthodox Churches of 
the Reformation are unanimous on the grand features of the fundament¬ 
als of the Gospel. Wc will therefore first of all place he fore our 
readers the view taken of the doctrines by them, as forwd embodied in 
(heir Confessions of Faith and Articles of Religion. We will then place 

* Con dim pd from page 1-8 H. 
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m review the popish doctrine as contained in the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent and expounded by some ol the Tridenlirae fathers,* And lastly 
a few quotations from Oxford divines and the Tracts will go to shew how 
closely Oxford theology agrees with Popery and how widely it differs 
from Protestantism. 

I. Wo begin with the doctrine of Justification.—All eloquent reviewer 
well expressed the pith of the Oxford Tracts hv saying, that “the whole 
proteslant theory of religion was assailed,” by them. One of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the Gospel, and therefore of protestantism, and on 
which the whole controversy with Home hinges, is the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification. It was the lest of a standing or falling Church with Luther \ 
and of it he said, tirnisso urticulo jusliftcationis , ximul ftmissu est toia 
docirina Christiana. Il was the doctrine which if the Church of Rome 
had left as open as it was before Ihe Council of Trent decided upon 
it, would have preserved for her then tottering frame the “ Allan tean 
shoulders,” of Calvin. It was the doctrine, the corruption of which 
Hooker styled “the mystery of the Man of Sin” ; and which Dr. Tally, 
the opponent of Bishop Bull, described as I he “palladium of (lie Refor¬ 
mation.” So sensible were the theologians of the Council of Trent that 
the whole Romish system depended upon it, and that “all the errors of 
Martin (Luther) resolved into this point,” that they paid particular atten¬ 
tion to it; as Ranke, the learned historian, observes, “ after the basis (re¬ 
ferring to Tradition as the addenda to the Rule of Faith) had been settled, 
the Council proceeded to the decisive article of justification. To this much 
disputed question, the main interest was attached ...... The creed of 

Rome after many vacillations severed itself for ever from the Protestant 
doctrines. The entire system of dogmatic Catholic is m (Romanism) such 
as it is still professed, arose out of the doctrine of justification as 
then expounded.” According ns it is viewed, does the sinner, either 
attempt to work out a righteousness fnr himself and thus make himself 
acceptable to God ; or rests on the righteousness of Christ. It is indeed 
the sun and centre of the great system of those doctrines which teach us 
the application of the Redeemer’s work to our souls. It opens the knot 
of that stupendous question, asked of old and only fully answered in the 
Gospel, How shall man he just with God 1 The hallelujahs of choral hosts 
on Bethlehem’. 1 ? plains told us, how it was answered, how glory to God 
and peace on earth did meet in the incarnation and prospective death of 
the Son of God. And it is this doctrine which exhibits the realization of 
this blessedness in the condition of man. Keep it pure and around it 
will be entwined in healthy action the other doctrines ; corrupt it and the 
grasping tendrils of the others will receive a poison. 

First . The doctrine of justification as maintained by the orthodox 
Churches of the Reformation, is briefly expressed in the answer to the ques¬ 
tion on the subject in the Shorter Catechism—one of those terse, and com¬ 
prehensive summaries of Christian doctrine which under the Divine blessing 

* Our authority for their expositions is Chemnitz, from liis Examen Concitii Tridtntini. 
Frankfort 1653. 
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have been so useful in preserving our Scottish peasantry from those swell- 
ering floods of error which are sweeping over the fairest regions of the 
world, and “which has been almost universally approved by every party 
of Orthodox Protestants,” as the author of “ Protestantism and Popery” 
says of it. It runs thus: “ Justification is an act of God's free grace, where¬ 
in he pardoneth our sins and acceptctli us as righteous in his sight, only 
for (he righlcousness of Christ imputed to us and received hy faith alone.” 
Here justification is said to be nn act of God in contradistinction to an 
inward work. It is declaratory in its operation, and forensic in its charac¬ 
ter—something quite external to us. The act consists of two clauses, 
one regarding the pardon of sin ; and the other regarding our reception by 
God as righteous. It is only brought into operation by the imputation of 
Christa righteousness, i.e. by His righteousness being placed to our account; 
while faith enables the sinner to sec the suitableness of this righteousness 
to his ease, and receive it. It may be briefly though feebly illustrated hy the 
relation of a debtor to a creditor, when a third person steps between, pays 
the debt, redeems the man's character and abolishes the awkward relation* 
ship. In the economy of grace, however, there is simultaneous with lids 
an inward work in the heart of the sinner, commonly called sanctifica¬ 
tion, This is thus expressed in the Shorter Catechism: cr Sanctification is 
the work of God's Holy Spirit, whereby w e nrp renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God and are enabled more and more to die unto 
sin and live unto righteousness.*' These two in the sinner's salvation 
must l>e distinguished, though parts of a system which cannot work with¬ 
out their joint action. In the one, guilty and condemned men are declared 
forgiven in the sight of angels and dcvils 5 and viewed as just; in the 
other, sinful men are made holy by The work of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts. They involve what are termed in scholastic terminology, the 
legal and therapeutical in the salvation of men. In the order of things, 
justification is first, then sanctification. And the former, can only take 
place once—an irrevocable act; the latter is a progressive work.* 

We refrain from any extended quotations from Protestant writers m 
confirmation of this view, The note below will he quite satis factory, Put 
we have met with a quotation from Bishop Beveridge on the article of 
Justification in Bishop M'IIvalue's work, which is so much to the point 
that we give it here : “IIow was Christ” he says “made sin for US T Not 
by our sins inherent in him ; that is horrid blasphemy ; hut by our sins 

* 1 1 l perfect keeping with this, ua need scarce]} mention is Lhe Coiife&icon nf t'niili of 
die Westminster Assembly of Divines, received by Hip Presbyterian Churches and a good¬ 
ly number of ortho Idjc dissenters ? the eleven! h article of the Thirty-nine articles - f the 
Augsburg Confession rtwei "od hy the Lutheran Churches; the Helvelie Confession the 
Bohemian and the Gallicau. Dra timer is Gait) to have drawn out th& elevenih arlielc, The 
Augsburg Confession drawn mil by JMelancIhou was an expansion of Luther’s seventeen 
articles commonly called the articles ofTorgaw, The Helvetic was drawn up by Bull- 
ingcr and the pastors of Zurich, and had the Waldensian for its model. The Cal lie Fin 
Confession w?is drawn out by the Synod of Paris and presented hy Bcza to the French 
Monarch. In the Synod of Don at which were present Bishops Daveimnt, 1 1 a! I and Car 
Jelon under a eommission of Janies I, the same view of the doctrine is expressed. 
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imputed to him ; that is true divinity. And as he was mode sin for us, not 
by the inhesion of our sins in him, but by the imputation of our sins to 
him ; so we are made the righteousness of God in him, by the imputation of 
his righteousness to us, not by the inhesion of his righteousness in us. 
lie was accounted as a sinner and therefore punished for us; wc arc 
accounted as righteous, and therefore glorified in him. He was accounted 
as a sinner for us, and therefore he was condemned ; wc are accounted as 
righteousness in him, and so we are justified. And this is the right no¬ 
tion of justification as distinguished from sanctification. Not as if these 
two were even severed or divided in their subjects: no, every one that 
is justified is also sanctified ; and every one that is sanctified is also 
justified. But yet the acts of sanctification and justification arc two dis¬ 
tinct things; for the one denotes the imputation of righteousness to us; 
the ether, the implantation of righteousness in us. And therefore though 
they bo both acts of God yet the one is the act of God towards us; the 
other is the act of God in us. By our sanctification, wc arc made right¬ 
eous in ourselves, but not accounted righteous by God; by our justifica¬ 
tion we are accounted righteous by God, but not made righteous in our¬ 
selves.” 

The confounding, moreover, of these two doctrines, or, the-merging 
of the one into the other, for all practical purposes, is the head and front 
of our controversy with Rome. For by not preserving them distinct, 
justification is made to depend upon an inherent righteousness imparted 
to us, (hut on that account, not the less our own) which nullifies that 
glorious work which terminated in the agonies of Gcthsemanc, the cross 
of Calvary and the tomb of Joseph. 

Secondly. According to Romish theology, justification “is not only the 
remission of our sins, but also the sanctification and renovation of the inner 
man.” There are five causes of justification mentioned in the Decrees ol 
the Council of Trent, from which weinav gather the doctrine of the Church. 
“ The final cause of justification is the Glory of God, and Christ and life 
eternal : the efficient cause is God the Holy Spirit: the meritorious cause is 
the Lord Jesus Christ: the instrumental cause is the sacrament of* baptism 
without w hich no one can even obtain justification: lastly, the sole formal 
cause is the righteousness of God. not that whereby lie himself is righteous 
but that whereby he inaketh us so ; with which being endued by him wc 
are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and not only accounted but truly 
are righteous receiving In ourselves righteousness according to the measure 
which the IIolv Spirit distributed! to every one as lie will, and according to 
each man’s disposition and co-operation In what sense Christ is the 
meritorious cause w ill tm seen hereafter. The instrumental cause which 
we make faith, is here the sacrament of baptism. In making the Holy 
Spirit the efficient cause, the Council is consistent with what is stated 
above that justification is sanctification And the one formal cause,* 

* Tltr formal count is an explosion tuken from the .Schools, so exuberant in di>- 
tiitrlioiis, amt means that which m.ikc a tiling whal it is. that which constitute the nature 
cfa thing. 
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is not a righteousness external to us and made to avail for us ; hut n 
righteousness implanted and infused into ms. On mi XL passr* iN 
anathema upon nil who should sn y, that mm are justified l y the sole 
imputation of Christ’s righteous ness to the exclusion of grate and charity 
which arc given to us.* 

In keeping with this,, the Decrees speak ol the increase of received 
justification by good works,!—the source of that train of penances and 
mortifications in this life and purgatorial fires in tlie next with which the 
Church a hounds and by which she lias carried mi her imrjutlcuis traffic in 
holy tilings. Her theology has two justifications., for hvo different periods 
of a man’s lifo- One takes effect in baptism and may he weakened or lost; 
the second is the maintaining if preserved, or regaining if lost, of (lie 
first, hy the eudiarist, penances, ave in arias, paternosters, uni so forth. 
In the first justification, righteousness is infused into us for iho merits of 
Christ; hut as this lakes place in infancy, it is inval i d ly weakened or 
lost. Then the meritorious causes of its growth or re-infusion. arc good 
works, which is the second justification, and which according to tEie state 
of the man, is in a state of constant uu illation. ChrlsCs merits and our 
good works must therefore be the ground olVmr accept a nee. Amt as I v far 
most men seek salvation at an advanced age they willlcmk to good works as 
the procuring cause of their acceptance—an eayv mctlmd which does not 
run against the grain of our carnal nature. Thus Andradius interpret* at! 
t!ie passages <d Scripture which spcakof u free justification,iudi'peinlcnt of 
good works, as referring to the first. The ikcitcsof the Council of Trent 
ave explicit on the stdjcet. There are, however, I wo Musses of theologians 
whose glosses on the nature of good works differ in. sumo measure. Tim 
high school to which Pallavidni, Bdlannme and Philip (iamao, (lie Sor- 
1 mime Professor belong,? peaks of good wo rks as meritorious for just i Ileal inn. 
decondign#> The low school, to which Possuct and Sauriri hHnng speak 
oT them as meritorious th* cvngruo only. That is, ammlmg lo the 
first, they arc meritorious from tlieir very nature, and according to the 
second from ail instituted fitness or relation. The first is merit in the 
strictest sense of the term, the second is not. so. The distinction, w e 
believe, however is un philosophical for wc caimoL understand, how any 
temporary fitness like this entitling a sinner to denial life mu be made 
the basis of a system of arrangement* of an infinitely wise God, and 
especially on a subject of such transcendent import mice as the work of 

* Whoever shall affirm dial men itre justified suli-lv by liir imjiiUilltJii tit Uio rigltli'iMi*- 
ness of Christ, ur die remission ofsiit. to Lise cjtclu&iou of grace ami charily which are in- 
fnscrj iiMhen f or Llial the prate !w whirls wo are jiialiflud is on v lire favor t.J li >d: Ih 
him be accursed Can. si, scss. Trid. Con, 

f f 'Tliejnslifiod increase in tlial riglilcoussio^s wtiich is received dirough die grace n I 
Christ, and hy faith co-operatitig with good works receive a higher jti Fit liralinn .''* Ih t, 
$t\r r scp&i Trid. Con. Ih scc^tUz jiistific&tiouU incretnento. .And alio Canon x js iv.. 
- W bn soever shall affirm that jtmilicmkui received is noi preserved and even increased in 
i he sight of Cod by good works, hut that works are only die Frails and evidence ,>f just it! 
canon received, and not die causes of ils increase i let him he accursed. 
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redemption. Scripture makes no such distinction. Good works, if meri¬ 
torious, must he so de condigne. Eut more of this when we come to 
speak of faith and Good Works. This is Romish theology on the subject. 

Thirdly. We come now to Oxford Divinity, it is easy to shew the 
identity of this system with the Romish. And this will he seen not from 
inferences of our own on some peculiar views, nor by insisting upon any 
theological punctilios; but from plain confessions of its own acknowledged 
advocates. We quote from Newman,* Puscy and the Tracts, principally. 
We quote from Newman as his views on justification referred to by Dr. Pusey 
and others as containing a correct statement of the new doctrines, he himself 
found to be popish. “ It is usual,” says Newman in his ' Lectures on Jus¬ 
tification,’ “at the present day to lay great stress on the distinction be¬ 
tween deliverance from guilt and deliverance from siu ; to lay down as a 
first principle that these are two coincident indeed and contemporary, hut 
id together independent benefits; to call them justification and renewal and 
to consider that any confusion between them argues serious and alarming 
ignorance of Christian truth. ..... .This distinction is not scriptural. 
In truth Scripture speaks of but one gift, which it sometimes calls renewal, 
sometimes justification, according as it views it, passing from one to the 
other, so rapidly, so abruptly, as to force upon us irresistibly the inference 
that they are really one,” Again, “cleanliness of heart and spirit, obedi¬ 
ence by word amt deed, tli is alone can constitute our justification. 5 * “IJ God 
counts righteous, it is by making righteous ; if be justifies, it is by renew¬ 
ing” Dr. Pusey in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford says, “Christ h 
our righteousness by dwelling in us by His Spirit, justifies hy entering into 
us, continues to justify by remaining in us.” “Wo arc by baptism brought 

into a state of salvation or justification.a state admitting of degrees 

according to the degree of sanctification,” Fronde says, “I am led to 
question whether justification by faith is an integral part of the doctrine 
necessary to salvation.” 

In the Tracts, there is not to lie found a systematic exposition of this 
leading doctrine oi the Gospel. Intended as ihesc were for the restoration 
of the Catholic faith which, according to the writers, had been gradually 
lost aiglit of and was in danger of being entirely eclipsed, we might have 
expected it. Such an exposition however, would have placed the school 
in too bold a relief; but from this they evidently recoiled at the time ; and 
perhaps were not very clear or very decided on the subject. A clear 
enunciation of the doctrine would have been in keeping with their motto ; 
for, if there was any way of making “the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound,” it was by placing this doctrine on the background. Their bob¬ 
bies were Apostolical Succession, Sacramental grace, Liturgies* and all 
the other externalities of Christian discipline and doctrine, which even 
stand lower in the Gospel scheme than the (what Paul styles) beg¬ 
garly elements of the old dispensation did in it. But the fountain-head 
of corruption must be referred to when the streams are exhibited. And 

' Our *|LnH&litms tWnm Newman are taken Irani M tlvaipic v Oxford Divinity. 
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so we find it. In ihe later Nos, of the Tracts there are very dear inti¬ 
mations of the corruption of the doctrine in question, 1 hough in the 
earlier Nos. we also see the School in the casual glances the writers casi 
on it. The protesta lit view of it is all along characterized as the 
“ modern Gospel scheme,” passed over with a sneer and treated as 
one of the new-fangled doctrines which came into being from under 
the stroke of the Malleus Scholastkorum of the sixteenth century 
The Tracts on “ Reserve”* which justly gave sn much offence, 
proceed entirely upon Newman's and Posey’s views of justification, 
in the sections which treat of the principle of Reserve as “opposed 
to certain modern religious opinions, 11 It is there taken for granted 
that justification is synonymous with sanctification; (hat it is no es¬ 
sential pari of our salvation; that our acceptance depends upon ihe 
state of our own soul, our holiness, and our good works ; and that rt is by 
the practice of virtue we will begin 1o appreciate Him who is n pattern to 
us in these tilings and come loa knowledge of the Atonement. It is clear¬ 
ly said that we must teach men to be humble, to pray, to give aim?, ami In 
do all this with right dispositions, before we speak explicitly to them on 
the Atonement of Christ. How subversive Is all this of ihc simple doc 
trine of justification which is entirely built Oil Ihe atonement of the Son u| 
God ? But we must hasten to give a few quotations from these famous 
publications of the school , on the subject before us. In Tract No. H, Ihe 
writer says, that “the collects are summaries of doctrine, ycb I believe, 
they do not once mention what has sometimes been called the (irtieulua 
stands vel cadentis ecctesh t. This proves to me that true and important as 
that doctrine is, in a controversial statement, its direct mention is not so 
apposite in devotional and practical subjects as modern Protestants of our 
Church would consider it. 11 And Tract No. 90: “When faith is called 
the sole instrument this means the sok internal instrument, not the sole 
instrument of any kind. There Is nothing inconsistent, then, in faith br¬ 
ing live sole instrument of justification and yet baptism also I lie sole in¬ 
strument; nor does the sole instrumentality of faith interfere with the 

doctrine of works being a means also.An assent to the doctrine thni 

faith alone justifies, does not at all preclude the doctrine of works justifv- 
ing also.” In the Tracts on “ Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism/* wc 
meet with the grim shade of Ihe first and second justification of poperv 
Justified in baptism, if we sin wilfully we lose our justification. Then 
comes in the; second justification ; or, ati Tract No. G8 says, ** ihcre ve 
mains only the baptism of tears, a baptism obtained as the same fathers 

* These tmcls were wriiltn hy !Ur Iseuic William*, wJmsc <ip|KiLinmci:t lo the chan i i 
Poetry in On ford, Lord Shaftesbury &o indignantly refused lo[supporl, on ibe gnmiid 
his authorship of them, Uic tlnclrines or which lie characterized in the fotlOwinjr terms 1 
will iml consent to give my support, however humble, toward* the recognition of exoteric 
mid esoteric doetriiie* in ihe CJjurdmf England, lo obscure ihe perspicuity of i|]<> Go^pt I 
by ihe philosophy nf Paganism, and lo make the places set apart lor (lie iniiiislraijdns ,,j 
the preachers, whose duties must mainly he among the poor, the w ayfaring and the &iuml L 
as my a deal and incomprehensible os Ihe grove ol Eleusis.’ 3 Letter to Mr Palmer 
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said, with much fasting and with many prayers.” Here, we enter the 
vortex of matins, vespers,antiphons, nocturus, &e., from which Co- obtain 
righteousness, after many struggles, men of all r I asses and ages have 
found to be .a melancholy failure. We might append here several most 
outrageous passages on this doctrine from the Tractarian organ, the British 
Critic s where it is spoken of in strains of deepest abhorrence, and with all 
the bitterness of the most violent polemical zeal. But one or two will 
suffice. “ Evangelicals, 33 it says in one place, “cleave to the soul-des¬ 
troying heresy of Luther on the subject of justification.” And in another, 
"The very first aggression then of those who labor to revive some degree 
at. least of vital Christianity .... must he upon that strange congeries of 
notions and practices of which the Lutheran doctrine of justification is the 
origin and representative. Whether any heresy has ever infested the 
Church so hateful and unchristian as this doctrine, it is perhaps not ne¬ 
cessary to determine : none certainly has ever prevailed so nubile and ex¬ 
tensively poisonous.. And inasmuch as this modern system denies 

these (obedience and sin) to be essential and necessary truths, yea, 
counts it the chief glory of the Gospel, that under it, they are no longer 
truths, wc must plainly express our convictions that a religious heathen, 
were he really to accept the doctrine which Lutheran language expresses, 
so far from making any advance, would sustain a heavy loss, in exchang¬ 
ing fundamental truth fur fundamental error.” Quantum svfficit om 
readers will say and what more do we need. The misrepresentation con 
tained in tho last sentence we shall not stop to expose. 

We have said above that the writers of this School have attempted to 
place their view of this doctrine in some midway position between Popery 
and Protestantism. This was natural enough, considering that they 
were members and ministers of the Church of England. The writers 
themselves appear not to have been aware at the beginning, to what length 
they must go, having begun with the corruption of this doctrine. Witness 
Fronde and Palmer; and Dr. Pusey, in his tetter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1842, acknowledges that in his letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford some years before, he had not matured Ids views on the “pardoning 
grace of the Eucharist, 33 after the first justification is lost by mortal sins. 
But the development of the doctrines has been entirely in the direction of 
Romanism and the learned writers could not but have seen it in a few' 
years, though many of them do not appear to sec it yet * The religious 

* Ur. Fusey in a spirited letter lately addressed In bir John Uoinilly challenged him 
to makegood Lits charge 5 ! against the PtfMvites, of preaching doctrines contrary to the 
Church of Kngland. !^ir John Romilk, the Master ofibu Rolls, had said a few hard words 
against the Tractarians iu one of his late election apeedieg. which set Ur, Ttisey to His 
defence, and who was for deciding die matter in an Ecclesiasticsd Court. Kir John 
wisely withdrew from the run lest, Jt is stated than he costs of die Gorham litigation come 
up nearly to £ EG,000. Sir John w ould rather Im vo seen twenty Churches built of the she 
of Brainpf<>rd-$pckc,'than all diat sunk in iho Cotin of Arches. 

Politicians, however, have clearly, soon Ihe tendencies of Dr. Puscy’a School. Lord 
John Russell has given world-wide publicity to the sentiments of his ministers in hi* 
tetter tu the Bishop of Durham. And wc have some reason to wonder at the determined 
attitude of Dr. Pusey on the character of his teaching. We should have thought lhal the 
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world, saw it soon and accused them of sapping the fouiukticms of the 
Church in a traitorous wav. This put them on iheir defence* But it Was 
a"miserable apology after all. Evasive devices and scholastic rjuodlilicls 
were introduced to shew that they were consistent with the Church oi 
England and to prevent their system from tumbling into the Romish, 

.. which list] 

lake kill tired limps [pi-lm iwiHglud uiLo oiilv 

These props were soon found to be very crazy and uld-fashioned, and 
casting them away, many have leaped into the Pope’s embraces. Huf 
many more have the hardihood lo cling lo them still. We ennnnt but cte 
pi ore and condemn the disingenuous ness employed on this branch of th« L 
subject. It has been very unworthy of the respectaHo writers. We did nut 
expect to he led by them into what Pighius styles the thorny questiwns and 
definitions of the Schools; or have had Vulentiau* jcsuilism doled out in ns 
as Bishop O’Brien observes ; or be teamed with the gnininuilival nicety in - 
t rod need into the Osiandrian controversy when impute was made u hutani 
cal term to signify implant. 

What then arc the alleged points of dilfevcnco between the two.systems 
Alter the above exposition our readers perhaps see none. But Dr. Push 
does and publishes his fi Tendency to Rnnie." Krom this Bblu p 
MMlvuine culls out three points of difference on which they insist I id 
which, however, ultimately come to the same thing. 

1. The first difference pleaded is on live nature of the justifying prin 
ciple. Papists, they snyy make the justifying principle a quality of the 
mind ; the Oxford School says it is something which includes all the qua 
Hliei and habits of the soul and yel is not any one of them,—SGmollimg 
quite beyond the tangibilities, perceptions and cognitions of our nidure 
Mr* Newman expresses it thus: “ The justifying principle though with 
in us, as it must be, if it is to separate us from the world, yet is uni oi 
us, nor in us, not un} qualify or act of our minds, not Jaiih, reuovatmr., 
not obedience, not any thing cognizable by man I nit a certain divine gib 
in which all these gifts arc included.” On the metaphysics of this ut* 
may, in passing, remark that all which it can possibly meaii is that the jus 
tifying principle is the implantation of a something which a lie els all the 
faculties of our intellectual anil all the powers o! our moral millin', 
which in our imperfect knowledge of the human mind would mean 
the samo as the Tliomisls maintained, that il is something which nl- 

principle he himself la id down in his IcUcr lo llic lii*lio j> oT Oxford, 1 iy which novel doe 
trines are to be Irioel would fail him now ;nnd lha.1 the tamunLalHc ptuvorsiims lu [tomnm 
ism of so many who fought Ivy Ills side ought at least Lo stagger him. Be says hi ihr 
preface of his letter to the Bishop of Oxford j, The very lact that things remain ns thev 
were has a tendency to reassure men s minds, since it is ever the tondeuc-y of unveil v mnl 
schismatic al te t\ch ing r to tievetope itsdIfarther, aw*/ detach itself mare from tha dmiritnw 
ej thc Chunk; siohonarincss is a proof of adherence lo some fixed and detinue standard' 

* Gregory de Valcntia was a Jesuit, who after the true spirit ofhis sect, hcdtaiuil urn 
to affirm thal os Peter talks or abominable idolatries ihcrc must be some idolatries which 
are not abominable—such is the desperation of a Jesuit when pressed with ihe irreversible 
logic that proves the Church of Home idolatrous. 
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feds the essence of Ihe soul, and which tomes to menu the same as the 
renewals or regeneration of our whole no lure. And on its theology, we 
may remark* that as the justifying principle, whatever it be, is a gilt, 
and a gift of something implanted within us* though given by God, 
it cornea to mean that we nre justified by an inherent righteousness. 
But to come closer. This is a revival of one of those distinctions 
which so luxuriantly sprang up in the strange hot-bed of medieval meta- 
physieo-theolngy over which Aristotle’s mimes presided, in all their ghast¬ 
liness T and on which the acute labors of the T1 m mis ts,S cotbits,Occamists &r, 
were spent. Scholasticism is quite in favor with Oxford theologians. 
It gives them loop-holes throughwhich to escape from charges of Roman¬ 
ism and supplies them with the mystifications of a philosophy falsely so 
called. And ns they are great worshippers at the shrine of antiquity, 
they arc glad to be able to get links fnr their ponderous catena from the 
priesthood of the eleventh and twelfth centuries—the inspired writers and 
Ihetr successors giving them but little countenance. Platonism is much in 
favor too, as Scholasticism, in one remarkable form of its development, 
was a revival of the eclecticism of the Alexandrian Platonic philosophy. 
Mr. New in mi thinks that Plato’s Republic was a clairvoyant image of the 
Church. It ought also to be borne in mind that the noxious spawn of 
doctrines embodied in the decrees of the Council of Trent on the application 
of the Redeemer's work, was laid by the Schoolmen, and that the Tridcn- 
line decree on justification is an echo of the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, 
the Angelie Doctor.* He differed about the nature of justifying right¬ 
eousness from Peter Lombard, the Master of the Sentences, on the very 
point which is now urged by Oxford Divines as one of their differences 
with Rome, as will be seen from the following quotation from Thomas 
Aquinas:— 

C4 Justifying grace is something real and positive in the soul —not the 
same with infused virtue as the Master [of the Sentences, Peter Lombard] 
maintains, but something beside the infused virtues, faith, hope and 
charity ■ a certain habitude which is presupposed in those virtues as their 
principle and root; it occupies as its subject, the essence of the soul, not 

" Vega and Vasquez, two eminent divines of ihe Council of Treat, tell as that justifi¬ 
cation by an inherent and infused righteousnessi was not die doctrine of the Church of 
Rome before die line of die Council, li was hotly disputed in the Council whcJhcjr Rumr 
should make justification by faith, or by infused righteousness, its* article of belief Many 
eminent divines in ito Council contended for ihc rentier, as iho doctrine of the fathers 
among whim were the Archbishop id Sienna r the It is hop of Cava, and Carranza, after- 
wards Archbishop of Toledo. In fact justification by an infused righteousness was in¬ 
troduced into Christian theology by the earlier schoolmen as Faber shews in his *■ Pri¬ 
mitive DoelritteofJaxfiJSeution." Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard made sad havoc 
of it, and Jrom their time, there began to he heaped on it a mass of rubbish which re¬ 
quired the strong hand of Luther and Calvin to brush away. Faber says, Scripture re- 
j eels it : The Ancient Church disowns it: Bernard, the last of the Fathers ? apparently 
knows nothing of it. But the Schoolmen who immediately followed Bernard, aqd whose 
characteristic was a desertion both of Scripture and Ecclesiastical Antiquity, for Human 
Reason and II uni an Philosophy, give it ns the fruit of their novel mode of illustrating 
d.vine things with the utmost precision and intelligibility.*' 
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its powers, yet from it flow virtues, into the power of the soul, hy which 
I be powers themselves are formed into actions*” Qums. HO. 

Now Aquinas differs from Lombard on the very point which is urged 
hy Oxford Divines as one of their differences with Rome. Lombard 
makes infused righteousness the justifying principle, and Aquinas subli 
mating the subject, makes the justifying principle to be something more 
than the infused virtues of faith, hope and charity—something which includes 
them all, hut ts not any or all of them. And let iL be observed that this 
transcendental point on which the Franciscans and the Dominicans also 
fell out in the Council, the Decrees have left open. In a quotation from 
Annati's Apparatus ad Theolagia nt, in Tract No, 7J 3 it is expressly 
stated that the nature ofthe justifying principle was a subject on which the 
Council did not decide. Annati, a Trent Doctor, says, “It is de fide that 
man is justified by inherent righteousness ; it is not de fide that justifying 
righteousness is a habit or quality* 51 

2. The second difference pleaded is that Romanists have ouc formal 
cause of justification and that Oxford Divinity has two. They say that 
the effect of having one formal cause is to make justification and sanctifi 
cation one. But by making two formal causes, a distinction is preserved 
We shall see the nature of the distinction—he quibhlc above mentioned of 
the Schools again. In Romanism the one formal cause is the infused 
righteousness. In Oxfordism, “the indwelling of Christ” is the first, and 
the “inherent acceptableness wrought in us” by that indwelling is tbe 
second formal cause.* The indwelling of Christ is defined to he the justi¬ 
fying principle. And the justifying principle is defined to be a gift ol 
righteousness. Now a gift is something which is onr property and we cum 
speak of a gift of righteousness in no other sense than wc speak of the 
gift of any other blessing* If justified by a righteousness which is given to 
tuq and therefore within us a wc are justified by an inherent righteousness 
or a righteousness which is our own. So that it comes to this that the in 
fused righteousness—col lit, if you like, the “indwelling of Christ 11 —which 
is the beginning of our justification, is the source of our holiness, and that 
this holiness in its turn is the ground of another justification. Iiow 
throughly Popish this is* It is the first and second justification of 
Popery in another dress* Our readers will be puzzled to sec the 
exact force of this distinction. It does look a I if lie paradoxical after 

* Tbe expressions, u in-dwellmg qf Christ/ 7 and " the inhabitation of God through the 
SpiriL as causes of our juslificiuion ” arc ambiguous. This is just the language employed 
by Qsiandpr in the sixteenth century, in advocating- justification hy the infusion min 
us of I he " essential righlconsncss of the Divine nature/ 7 which fll elan ct ben said was if no 
mere logomachy” and which Calvin baa elaborately exposed in his Third JW,k of U;< 
Institutes. Newman and Pusey, however, by such passage* « must mean cither, ihnt it U 
the personal holiness, which that blessed Spirit works in us, which is sauctjficnlinu ■ or eh, 
that it is a communication of the divine essentiiil holiness inus j or eke that it is simply ;t 
presence of God within os, whbout respecuo any communication, influence nr efTcc is/- \U 
N, had disclaimed the Osiandrian doclrim: and now Unit he is gone over in Rome 
doubtless the first view. Hut Dr. Pusey and his followers have only a choice between 
these three sand-banks. To avoid them, we presume, they will steer upon the me hi pin 
nical rock of the scholastic quirks we have commented upon. 
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the quotations wo have given containing express declarations as to 
the identity of justification and sanctification, to attempt such a dis¬ 
tinction. But the mystery will he cleared by recurring to the scholastic 
definition of Aquinas who makes the justifying principle to he not any 
special gift or gifts, such as faith, hope, and charity a hut something which 
includes all the qualities ami habitudes of the send. By this they at¬ 
tempt to distinguish between jiisUficnlinn and sanctification, a distinction 
of no value or authority when the justification principle is, as with this 
School, a gift of righteousness,—a metaphysical punctilio and at best a 
barren theological speculation. The lessons of Augustine and the Bildi- 
cists on the subject were too well known to be passed over. They 
made a broad distinction between justification and sanctification, and 
as the schoolmen were not prepared to throw their views altogether 
aside, they were forced to make a distinction where Augustine and the 
Eiblieisls had lain a sun-beam line of demarcation. But as they had cor¬ 
rupted the doctrine of justification and virtually merged it into the doc¬ 
trine of sanctification, the distinction w as an empty homage to the pre 
ceding theology; And dabbling as they always were in tlie essences of 
things (whence their multiplied and multifarious disputes) they were 
looking into the essence of the justifying principle and found Imre an op¬ 
portunity of making an aerial distinction* But the Council of Trent with 
its usual chariness did not enter upon this question which divided the 
intellectual giants of the middle ages. We reject then the distinction as 
vain. 

3* The third distinction “is on the matter of imputation,” which 
Bishop M’livable explains by a quotation from Newmaife work. New¬ 
man says “Justification is nut an imputation merely.” “In this 1 con¬ 
ceive to he the unity of the Catholic doctrine that we arc saved hy 
Christ's imputed righteousness and by our own inchoate righteousness at 
once.” This doctrine jMi\ N. says is “not. the Roman,” in which “obe¬ 
dience justifies without a continual imputation of Christ’s merits; nor 
the Protestant, that imputation justifies distinct from obedience ; but a 
middle way , that obedience justifies in or under Christ’s covenant, or 
sprinkled with Christ’s meritorious sacrifice,” The key to the right un¬ 
derstanding of these passages is, the meaning of imputed righteous ness 
in ibis theology. Let us hear the ominous definition. “Imputed righte¬ 
ousness is the coming in of actual righteousness,” So that when it is 
said we are justified by Christ’s imputed righteousness, it is meant that 
we are justified hy a righteousness given to us—an actual righteousness 
within us. The distinction between this and “our own inchoate righte¬ 
ousness,” in the passage above, will be found in the scholastic quibble 
we have commented on, where the justilying principle is something in 
the soul which affects its essence, and distinct from personal holiness'— 
a distinction as we have shewn perfectly inadmissible and intangible, 
when the justifying principle is a gift of righteousness. Again, when 
it is said that “ obedience justifies sprinkled with Christ’s meritorious 
sacrifice,” it is meant that it receives its justifying character by virtue 
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of Christ’s meritorious sacrifice, the application of which for our he 
iiefit ? is made hy its being set up in rrnr hearts, or as above, by “ the in¬ 
dwelling of Christ.” Where does this differ from RomishTheology ? ]t 
Is not true that in Romanism “obedienec juslifres without a continual Liu 
putntion of Christ’s merits.” For in the extract wc have given abmc from 
Canon xi. Sess. vi. of tlie Decrees nf the Council of Trent, the anathema 
is passed on those who speak of justification as accomplished without 
obedience co-operating with Christ’s righteousness. Conjoin the two— 
obedience and Christ’s righteousness — and we have llie doctrine of the 
Church. The Lo w Mmol contend earnestly fur this view of the Decrees , 
as Bossuct says “ Eternal life is a recompense which is faithfully paid to 
the 15001 ! works and merits of any one in virtue of the promise of grace hi 
Jesus Christ J* We reject then this distinction as vain loo. 

The merits of Christ’s righteousness in Romish theology apparently 
occupy their true place. In the first justification righteousness is infused 
into us solely for the merits of Christ,as the Council declares, (hat ,f nn1h 
ing which precedes justification, whether faith, or works, can be deserving 
the grace of justification,” ClmsC* righteousness is nullified ly the doctrine 
of second justification and indeed liy the whole doctrine of an infused right 
eotisness. Yet much is sail! of it is in a lrulv evangelical style. And so in 
Oxford theology, the righteousness of Christ is spoken of in the highest 
strains. Rut it comes in the end to the same ns in Romish theology. Until 
systems preserve something of truth in some place or other It would have 1 
been suicidal to the devil s cause if he had not done some such thing, II 
is this amalgamation of truth and falsehood by which so much of llie former 
is left as not to embitter the cup and effect its rejection that makes the 
Romish system so much the more mischievous and entitles it to the mag 
niloquenl cognomen of The Antichrist. And it is this speciousness which 
has enabled Oxford divinity to make its way in places where otherwise it 
would have been received as the apples of Sodom and the clusters nt 
Gomorrha, 

The Scholastic distinctions which Oxford divines urge between limit 
system and the Popish confirm, to our mind, the I borough Romish elm 
racier oJ the School. In the Popish controversy which fid I owed the Re 
tormation, both Continental and Romish writers produced the likeness he 
tween Romanism and Scholasticism to shew that the former was, a revival 
of the dark and mystic theology of the latter—a theology through the mists 
and mazes of which hut. few traces of the divine lineament s of the Gospel 
were discernible. Image worship. Purgatory, Transulistantiiitioti, Half 
Communion, Confession, Sacramental grace, all issued from the lirains ot 
the Schoolmen, steaming with the noxious vapours of heathen philosophy 
And thus the revival of Scholasticism by Oxford divines would have bti-.ni 
a sufficiently clear iudicnlion of the character of Lheir School, had we r.r>| 
even seen its present dcvclopement, But all are not aware of this char 
acler of medieval theology* Why rush to a theology distilled from the 
alembic of that Pagan philosophy, by which Aquinas, Lombard, Scotia 
and other “Angelic” and u Seraphic” Doctors corrupted the- Gospel- 
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why rake up the smouldering ashes which cover the yet un extinguished 
embers of by-gone metaphysical fires which well-nigh burnt out the very 
life of Christianity—why rim to the unhealthy mysticism of the darkest 
ages of the Church 1 It is to wheedle the uninitiated into the belief that 
Ox fordism is not Romanism and thus remove at ihc outset a prejudice 
which would have prevented a hearing of their subject. Popery is asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of Englishmen with all that is false ( and base and in¬ 
tolerant, Scholasticism, its elder sister, has n letter name, because not 
known* and because it is encircled with a mysterious ness, with which the 
practical mind of Englishmen does not like to meddle. But it must be 
told that Die shades of the transcendental Aquinas and Lombard, the 
eccentric Rectus and the mystical Bonaveniura presided over the Council 
of Trent, and that the revival of their theology by Oxford Divines was 
the surest symptom oJ a relapse into Popery, now exemplified alas, in 
many a bunco table perversion lo her communion 

The likeness, moreover, in Romanism must be loo rinse if nothing 
more substantial is to divide Oxford Divinity from it. After ait, Oxford 
divines fail even in establishing these distinctions for, as we have shewn, 
these are questions cm which Romanists are left to think as they like. The 
nature of the “indwelling of Christ,” or what is synonymous inPusoyism, 
the essence of that implanted righteousness, by which we are justified is a 
transcendental point nn which bad the Council of Trent fixed the belief of 
Papists in any particular way, it would have provoked a smile. The 
making this implanted righteousness one, and the effects of H in the holi¬ 
ness of the man, another formal cause of our justification, comes, m spite 
ot the mystification attempted, to mean that we are justified by an inhe¬ 
rent righteousness. The insisting upon the imputation of Christ’s right - 
cousnest in conjunction with our own righteousness as Ihe ground of 
our justification, is, notwithstanding the equivocation that in this theology 
imputation implies implantation, a point not only consistent with the 
Decrees, but quite in accordance with the views oT one class of commen¬ 
tators in the Church, though we admit that these commentators do not 
go the whole length their theology carries them Anyhow-, in whatever 
way the matter is shuffled, inherent righteousness is that by which we 
are justified. And this is the nightshade in Romanism which has blossom* 
ed with such luxuriance over all her theology. This is our controversy 
with Home, and this must he the rallying point of controversy with Ox- 
fordism too, The doctrine of an inherent righteousness for justification is 
fraught with tremendous mischief. Its baleful influence is seen in every 
department of theology. And to it we trace those pitiable exhibitions of 
spiritual life which in gaunt deformity stalk around us. It destroys the 
peculiar and distinctive glory of the Gospel—the glory of the free ness of 
its blessings. It makes our salvation a matter of buying and selling, and 
puts out of tune that rapturous hosanna whose notes will peal while 
eternity shall endure, “Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the throne 
and unto Ihe Lamb,” 

The distinctions cannot debar Oxford divines from communion with Rome 
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while they speak little [of the hunesly of the apologists. It does not re- 
quire any elaborate research to discover that the Church of England is in 
sympathy with the doctrines of the reformed Churches of Europe and 
America. Honest minds can find little satisfaction in such subterfuges, 
while those who, by the hearty belief of an inherent righteousness for jus¬ 
tification and its increase by good works, require the flesh-satisfying riluni 
and mortifications of the Romish Church can find little in the general 
structure of the Church of England to pamper their diseased spiritual 
appetencies. We like Ihc honesty of some of the junior members of the 
Oxford University, They plainly tell us that the ground on which they 
advocate this corrupt ecclesiastical Toryism in I heir continuing in the 
Church of England is, that this is an effectual way of bringing England 
back into the Ixisom of the ”One Church. 33 f< Let us,” one of them says, 
“remain quiet for some years., till by God ? s blessing, the ears of Eng¬ 


lishmen are become more accustomed to hear the name of Rome pro¬ 
nounced with reverence. At the end of this term you will see the fruits 
of our patience.” Tins Is an explanation, an explanation though it be, of 
dishonest intentions, “ The virgin daughter of my people is broken with 
a great breach, with a very grievous blow. 13 

Ci vis. 

TO HE CONTINUED. 


IL—War Jepiithaii*r Daughter Sacrificed? 

Til Til K E I>1 T U It OF THE OKlRNTAE fRRISTlAS SPECTATOR. 

A umo in faith is more binding, than one in common, with all the 
approbation of rational polity, and he who can controvert the first by 
argument or critical support, may do so with the other, particularly 
by historical inuendos extracted either from Biblical or other authori¬ 
ties-—suited as it were to his purpose, against common sense—and 
thus, making void the Law upon which is based tSic doctrines ofihr 
New Testament,— (Rev, xh 4.) They must cither stand or fall to¬ 
gether, for the strongest argument cannot sever them, is the opinion 
of every true Christian. 

Your correspondent (L/s) modern interpretation of the vow made 
and fulfilled by Jephthah (Judges xi.) is contrary to the (act therein 
staled, 11 that he did not sacrifice her for a burnt offering ' as particu¬ 
larized in the 39 and 40 vs* hut ** that she was doomed to perpetim 
celibacy ; ,] which I beg to remark is nowhere countenanced in the 
Holy Scriptures—particularly in the Old Testament;—for it is a com¬ 
mon law with the Jews to this day, that no female shall remain un* 
married, after a proper age. 

The intermarriage of one or more brothers, with the same female 
i.o raise up seed unto that house, was the most impudent question oi 
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tlie Sadducees (Mat. xxll. 23.) that could have been put to our Lord 
—whose reply is as appropriate to L/s interpretation in this case^ as it 

was to those, to whom it was addressed_-Ye do err not knowing the 

Scriptures, nor the power of God,** etc,, so that celibacy could not 
have been of the institution of the Jews, for we nowhere find a single 
allusion to this—upon which Str a css lias laid 30 much stress—by 
imagining that the Virgin was a devotee of the Altar-—and the in* 
strument oi the High Priest Ananel—or Ids successor Eleazar, in 
creating the Gnostical diversity of opinions amongst the Jews about 
the birth of Christ—which, for want of faith, they could not truly 
understand by the prophecies and sayings of old; and, to this day the 
Jews will not acknowledge Him, who was sent expressly to them, as 
foretoId by Moses Ell mae 1 f (1 >eul. xviii. 15—22.) 

Were we living in the age of Jephtliah, (12 Cen. B. C.) the ab¬ 
horrence of a human sacrifice, could not have been felt by us, at it is 
at this moment—for it must be understood that the necessity of Moses* 
Law regarding the eating of the blood of the animal, would never 
have been instituted, bad not it been usual for the Egyptians to sacri- 
lice to their gods, and partake of the offering in its crude state, as 
wad the practice with the Brahmans not long since, if it is not vener¬ 
ated so to this day, by the doctrines of their I'urauas or Vedas —vide 
the interdicts of Moses, Gen, ix. 4,; Numb, xxiv. 24.—and many other 
passages on the subject oft lie original eti diarist. 

David expressly says in the il Psalm, Hi v. that ** Sacrifice and 
burnt offering was not required, else lie would give it to the Lord,” 
alluding to human sacrifices—for immediately in the 19 verse as if 
contradicting his words, he says, that “ the burnt offering of Bullocks 
and llains would be acceptable, as it then was,” when (he walls of 
Jerusalem should be built”—these sacrifices have been removed, fur 
the Jews do not boast of any other, but that one, secretly performed 
in Jerusalem to this day, viz. the sacrifice of a human creature, 
vividly described in a work entitled Al The devil in Turkey,” which we 
have been assured is no com in on ihing amongst the larger communi¬ 
ties, “ to kidnap—and fatten up the victim”—before the pass over of 
Jews, which can only he expiated or commemorated by blood. 

Herein we have the nature of the rmt> and the actual offering ol 
Jephtliah vividly brought to view typified in the offerings of David, 
bill more particularly in that of Abraham's couduel; for, were it not 
in faith, that he laid his only son on the Altar—common sense or 
rationality, would naturally revolt from such an action;—-for where is 
the parent that would offer this offering, unless it were in faith, un¬ 
derstood as the only one that God could acknowledge—or a politic 
taw could ransom by a bullock (or 50 shekels of silver)—J£x. xiit. 
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In Stackhouse’s i% Body of Divinity,” many opinions are given on 
the subject of Jephthah *s sacrifice—but that of the learned Prelate— 
Hmalridge, appears to be the nearest approaching what we are endea¬ 
vouring to confirm. viz., in Smalridge’s 3£nd Sermon, it is dearly 
and distinctly stated thus —■** I think we have sufficient grounds to 
conclude, that when it was said in the text, that Jephthah did with his 
daughter according io his vow , we can understand no less, than that 
he did actually put her to death” 'This says Stackhouse is the un¬ 
animous opinion of the ancients r ami n ith tlie^c agree tlie compilers 
of ihe Homilies of onr Church, as to the substance of the Fact, where 
we read, that Jephthah f when Cod hadgiren him victory over the child¬ 
ren of A in m on. pro j nised faoils k T)e t otion tfif to Cod, to ojfer foe ti so rr i - 
Jice unto i/fin, that person which of his own house, should first meef 
him after his return home; by force of which fond and unadvised oath, 
he did *htij his men daughter t which came out of his house, with mirth 
anti jay, to welcome him home 1 

Caimet, Philo, and Josephus are of this opinion, and many other 
might be quoted, for Josephus (Antiq. b. C3i. D) # Accordingly 
when that time was over (viz., the war) he sacrificed his daughter 
as a burnt-offering—ofiering such an oblation as was neither conform¬ 
able to the law, nor acceptable to God ; not weighing with himself 
what opinion the hearers would have of such a practice”—and that if 
he were consulted lie would have redeemed her with 30 shekels of 
silver as laid down in Moses’ Law, (Lev- sxxii. 1.) 

This is sufficiently convincing that the Leviios or High Priest did 
not expound the Scriptures sufficiently clear to be understood—other¬ 
wise Jephthah was perfectly ignorant of (hem, to have been so out¬ 
rageous to common s< 2 ivse and feeling. 

However, the Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible (Mr. 
C, Taylor) is not of the opinion of Caimet—and like your correspon¬ 
dent (L.) would wish to put a softer interpretation upon ihe fact, as 
every idle opinion or act is clouded from the world, w hen brought to 
open light; and celibacy is one of greater harshness, all ! more than 
all the diabolical acta of human nature ever invented by Pope or 
Priestcraft; if the Rev. Mr. Seymour’s exposition of the same is to be 
accredited. 

The only law for the countenancing of celibacy under the monks, 
etc., would be {in our opinion), that conformable to the practice for 
the choir, so perfect in Papal states—where the coufm alto voice 
could not otherwise be distinguished from the natural human voice— 
nor harmonize us i( does* 
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The author of the excellent paper on this subject inserted by us in 
our May number, makes the following remarks on the preceding some¬ 
what confused paper. 

The objections made by X, X. X. to the paper upon ~ Jephthah’s 
Vow are two. 1. That the interpretation is a modern one. 

2. That an institution of perpetual celibacy is implied for which 
there is no authority either in the Old or New Testament. 

As to the first point we believe the interpretation to be anything 
but modern, being that of I he Jewish Church, and even if that may 
not be proved, yet if the interpretation is a true one, it is not novel, 
for truth is older than falsehood. II. The arguments for an institu¬ 
tion of consecrated women, were slated by L and X. X, X. has not 
refuted them, but draws conclusions therefrom which were never 
intended. Nothing is so ^easy as to pervert a sound statement, and 
X. X, X. might as well object to the 7th Chapter of 1st Corinthians 
because the Church of Rome has founded upon it a system, which is 
equally contrary to the Gospel and a distinctive mark of Antichrist. 
ri Forbidding to marry." 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

The arguments (?) of X. X. X. for the sacrifice of Jephthah's 
daughter arc l. That there was not the same horror of human sacri¬ 
fice in the time of Jcphthah as in our own day. All we can say on 
this point is, that the Lord who changes not hated human sac¬ 
rifices from the beginning and had taught bis people to abhor them. 
SL That David in Ps. Ik 1C. refers to human sacrifices, which be¬ 
ing granted would prove that the Lord would have no delight in the 
death of Jephlhali's daughter. As X, X. X. adopts the slander a- 
gainst the Jews, that they offer a human victim he seems also to jus¬ 
tify it, 3, lie rests the justification of human sacrifices mainly on 
Abraham's offering of Isaac. A child could set him right on this 
subjectand if he will but read Gen. xxii, and Heb. xi. 17, 19. with 
a simple desire to understand, we think he will at least withdraw that 
assertion, X. X. X, seem anxious to show that God did approve of the 
human sacrifices, and on this he establishes the interpretation of 
Jephthah’s fulfilment of his vow, but we think he might have done so 
more successfully without casting a libel on the divine character. 
Arguments he has none to bring and mere assertions are very fashion- 
less things \ human authorities too may he found in abundance to es¬ 
tablish any false doctrine or erroneous interpretation of God’s world 
but certainty as to truth or error is only obtained by following the 
method of the ingenuous Uereans, Acts xvii, 1L 

I,. 
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TIL— The Existence of Gob. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ORIENTAL CM IfclSTI AN SPECTATOR- 

Dear Sir, —The accompanying is? part of a tetter received from a 
dear brother in England, who was recently a soldier in the British 
Army, but is now engaged in the more noble work of calling « sinners 
to repentance.' 1 

It is an awfully undeniable fact that at no period of time u Infide¬ 
lity,” was in a more flourishing state than at the present ■ and it is 
more distressing to know that that soul-destroying evil in all its va¬ 
rious phases, finds staunch supporters in many soldiers at present in 
India. Thinking then, that of all subjects none is of greater benefit 
to a Christian Soldier than a defence of the religion which he professes 
against the united attacks of Atheism, and finding that these ideas 
have proved of incalculable benefit to myself, of substantiating and 
confirming my opinions on that important topic. I forward them to 
you, dear Sir, which if you think (part or whole) they are worthy of 
insertion in your most excellent periodical, they are at your disposal. 
I hope that they may meet the eye of some Christian comrade, who 
may be surrounded with opponents of that class of “ Free Thinkers.” 
But, Sir, allow me in justice to my dear brother to quote his own 
words in the communicative part of his letter, where he says—“ Be¬ 
fore, however, I commence on the subject I think it necessary to 
state that you will perhaps meet with short sentences, or opinions 
which you will recognise as the production of Authors with whom 
you are familiar; these are so mised up with my own views and opi¬ 
nions of the subject in hand that I cannot now separate them, or de¬ 
cide to whom they belong. I trust you will therefore acquit me of 
intentional plagiarism.''—Without further preliminaries, I will there¬ 
fore beg leave to remain your’s most sincerely.— A Young Soldier, 
and a “Young Christian” 

tf It has my dear Brother, ever been my firm conviction that the man 
who denies the existence of Goth does so from obstinacy, and against his 
ngpst full and complete conviction to tho contrary. He is a monstrous 
production of Nature; his very breath is pestiferous, generating in the 
minds of men all the evils of Pandora’s Box, without leaving the smallest 
portion of that sweet panacea which it contained at the bottom, Tim 
Atheist opens wide the flood gates onibertinism, and destroying the so¬ 
cial and moral compact, he aims a deadly blow at religion. By his opi¬ 
nions he deprives himself of the hope and consolation of a future life ; he 
has no motive for the practice of virtue or to contribute to the well being 
of Society. Deprived of those blessed realities which religion presents he 
wanders through the cheerless gloom of scepticism regardless of the com 
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sequences of an abandoned life ; without a God he acknowledges no bene¬ 
factor ; without Divine laws he knows no rule for (.He conduct of himself, 
and submits to no law but that of his passions. He is in enemy to all so¬ 
cial order, spuming not only Divine but ail human laws and breaks 
through every barrier opposed to his wickedness.—Such is an Atheist: 
and may not such a being be truly considered the greatest monster in na- 
turd But what says he ofhimscin He will tell you that he destroys 
all chimeras prejudicial to the human species, in order to re-conduct men 
back to Nature, to Experience, to Reason; —that he is a Thinker t 
iv ho, having in edit a ted upon matter t its energies, its properties, and its 
modes oT nr ling, has no occasion in order to prm n the phenomena of the 
Universe, and the properties of Nature, to present ideal powers, imagi¬ 
nary intelligences, brings of the imagination, who far from making him 
understand this nature better, do no more than render it capricious, in¬ 
applicable, unintelligible, and useless to the happiness of mankind. How 
far the Atheist may be right in his opinions is what I now propose to con¬ 
sider ; and in so doing, may first remark that there is no ease in which the 
mind feels itself in danger of being confounded by a variety of proofs on 
any subject of importance, but that it is sure to Fix itself upon a few 
strong points and sometimes upon a single instance, If I wish to produce 
evidence in favor of the ex isle ore of God, I have such an endless variety 
of proofs, each of them containing sufficient evidence to determine the 
point in question, that I feci almost at a loss to determine which of the 
many to select, Nature gives a revelation of God, ami in the marks of 
nature the existence of the Deity is as plainly discernible as the light of 
the mid-day sun. That there is one God, and that there is none other 
than Hcj is a iruth } my dear Brother, the foundation of all we are to be¬ 
lieve, of all that we are to do; of all our hopes, and of all our fears ; of our 
happiness in this world and our * happiness in the world which is to come, 1 
lt The foot may say hi his heart, there is no God/ 3 but no thinking man 
will or can believe him. When we look at any piece of mechanism or 
other work, we are immediately convinced that it was not made by 
chance, and when we see what human strength and skill can do, we im¬ 
mediately conclude that such things were made by men like ourselves, amt 
who only dilFtr from us in having applied their skill and strength to those 
particular purposes: and when we look at the works of nature vve must be 
equally convinced that they were not made by chance; and as we kn'ow r 
that they could not bo formed by human skill and strength, we must con¬ 
clude that they are the work ol some being whose power and wisdom must 
be much greater than ours. And much more when we reflect on our¬ 
selves;—on the wonderful contrivance of the body and the far more won¬ 
derful faculties of the soul ; when we feel and know that we arc capable 
of virtue and happiness,-—that we can think and speak and act—yet urn 
certain lhat we did not, make ourselves, common flense must tell us that 
we were made by mai in whom we live and move and have our being/* 
" The Bible gives a revelation of God, but we cannot find in it any 
attempt made to prove the existence of God. Ycl God who in times past 
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hath spoken unto ns l>v the month of His Prophets declares the furl of 
thia own existence. Ami, my d<var B,, may not the omission of the proofs 
of the existence of the Deity in Sneml Writ have been made for parti¬ 
cular reasons t Would not it have been derogatory to 1 He majesty, the 
glorious majesty of the Deity to prove by other means the fact of his own 
existence, while such proof is so abundantly written;, aj c and legJIdy too, 
upon all the works of nature 1 One great object of the Scriptures is to 
prove that there is but One God ; they do this however, not by metaphy¬ 
sical argument, but by the numerous facts recorded throughout the His¬ 
tory of the Jews, and by certain principles involved in prophetic remon¬ 
strances and exhortations. The names,attributes, and actions of God are 
described,and probably this is all that is to be expected from teachers sent 
from God, enabled by undeniable facts to enforce their instructions. The 
Bible tells us that "Gad is a Spirit it likewise affirm* that “no man 
hath seen God at any time which hist assertion forms, perhaps, 1 he great¬ 
est difficulty we have to contend wilh in proving the tact of ids exis¬ 
tence, since it is evident that God is not the object of any of our senses. 
Nevertheless, that a being infinite in essence as well as in -power.—a per¬ 
ceivings intelligent> liEstnsvjKa being y yet at the same time a person does 
exist, is a fact which may be proved by any of the numerous objects of 
our senses; and in no single case out of the many is this truth more legi¬ 
ble than in the construction of our own person. Let us however take the 
works of Nature m general as the foundation of our argument , and hy si 
lilt!* contrivance 3 T think we may succeed in proving therefrom the ex¬ 
istence of a Deity. 

“ Contrivance, if established, will prove anything we virsh to prove. 
Amongst other things it proves the personality of the Deity as distinguish¬ 
ed from what is sometimes called nature y sometimes called a principle ; 
which terms in the month of them who use them philosophically seem to 
be intended to admit ami express an efficacy t but to exclude and deny a 
personal agent. The atheist I think cannot deny that that which can 
contrive or design must be a person ;—that these capacities constitute per¬ 
sonality, implying ns they do consciousness and thought;—that they re¬ 
quire us to conceive an end or purpose as well as a power of providing 
means and of directing them to their end that they require a centre in 
which perceptions unite and from which volitions lioWj which is mind 
that lhe acts of n mind proves l'he existence of a mind ; and that in what¬ 
ever a mind resides is a person. Now this is a train of argument which 
I think the most subtle sceptic dare not attempt to confute :—but lo pro- 
ceed,— can he likewise deny that the seat of intellect is a person; that we 
have no authority for placing a limit upon the properties of mind as it res¬ 
pects any particular corporeal form or circumscription of space ;“thar 
Lhese properties exist in created nature under a good variety of sensible 
forms ;—ami that every animate being has 4 a certain portion of space with ■ 
in which prcception and volition are exerted 1 

The foregoing facts having been admitted, let us now my dear brother 
imagine this sphere to be enlarged to our indefinite extent— comprehend- 
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ing the uni verse*—And being go imagined il may serve us with as good a 
notion as any wo are capable of forming cf the Immensity of (lie Divine 
Nature;—a being infinite in essence and in power yet nevertheless a per- 
son. The Deity is not the object of our senses, hut we must not forget, 
of what limited capacities the animal senses are. All animals, it is well 
known, are not endowed with the same senses :—some it jk doubted, have 
no more than one, or at the most, two senses; some have three, some four, 
and man is more highly gifted still ; but because he is so wc are not for 
a moment to suppose that possibility stops here, or that the senses wuth 
which we are possessed comprehend all existence ! There may be more 
and other senses than those which we have;—senses suited In the percep¬ 
tion of powers, properties, and substances of Spirits, which may belong to 
higher orders oT rational agents ; for I here is not the smallest reason lor 
supposing that we are the highest, or that the scale of creation stops with 
us. We know noth ing of the great energies of nature but from their ef¬ 
fects upon nature; is it then to he wondered at that it. should be the same 
in some measure w ith the Divine Nature ? Of this however wc are cer¬ 
tain, that whatever the Deity he, neither the universe nor any part of it 
wc see can ha Ho The universe itself, is merely a collective name; its 
parts are all things which are real or which arc tilings; and inert matter 
h out of the queslion, and organized substances include, and show marks 
of contrivance. Whatev er includes marks of contrivance, or whatever in 
its constitution testifies design, necessarily carries us to somcthiugj>eyond 
itself,—In some other being,—to a designer prior to and out of itself. No 
animal, for instance, can have contrived its own limbs and senses nr the 
design with which they were constructed; i. c. no animal can have been 
live author of itself:—such a supposition involves all the absurdity of self- 
creation ;—of acling without existing, Nothing can be God which is or¬ 
dered by a wisdom and a will which itself is void of; ami the not having 
that In its nature which requires the exertion of another being in its pro¬ 
duction must be God. Wherever we sec works of contrivance, we know 
that such contrivance must have an intelligent author. Whenever we arc 
witnesses to the actual formation of things, we know' that intelligence pro* 
duced them. This same experience leads us to the very same determina¬ 
tion when we view Ihe works of nature; for we find them also marked and 
distinguished in the same manner. 

“We wish to account for their origin. It would be a perversion of 
language to assign any law as the efficient operative cause of anything, for 
a inn? pre-supposes an agent, and a law is the only mode according lo 
which an agent proceeds ;—it implies a power, for it is the order accord¬ 
ing to which that power acts ; without this agent , and power, which are 
both distinct from itself, Jaw does nothing, is nothing. The same holds 
true of mechanism;—mechanism is not power, for without power, median* 
ism is nothing. In a watch, or clock, for instance, the greatest ingenuity 
is required in its construction; it may be perfect in all its parts, but unless 
there is a power applied to it, it is perfectly useless. Now when wc sec a 
watch standing still, we see great marks of contrivance, and if we pull it 
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Io pieces wo see still greater signs of it; but when we see it going we see 
another point, viz.,—we see a power at work;—that there is something 
besides wheels and pins, and plates;—we see that there is a spring—a 
force—an energy as well as mechanism. So then a watch in motion es¬ 
tablishes two things nr facts J viz.—that I ho Light, contrivance, and design, 
are employed in its construction; and that force nr power is acting upon 
it* When we see a locomotive engine at rest we see great marks, of enn - 
Irivance about it, but when wc see it moving we are immediately assured 
that a power has been applied. So it is in works of Nature, for in them 
ire trace mechanism of the highest order, and this proves that contrivance 
has been employed ; and living, acting, moving, productive nature proves 
also that a power has been applied. 

The intervention, and disposition, of what are termed Second Causes 
fall under the same observation* There may lie many second causes and 
numerous courses of them one behind another, between what w e observ e of 
nature, and the Deity ; but there must be intelligence somewhere : — there 
must he more in nature than what we see :—Hn must be an intelligent 7 
designing Author . Principle resides merely in the name, rind comprises 
a diversified and a progressive operation distinguishable into parts. The 
power of organized bodies producing bodies like themselves is one of these 
principles; but this mode of production requires n vast aparralus of in¬ 
struments. some of them strictly mechanical, in order to render success 
necessary. Besides what a long train of operations and changes, succeed 
ing and relating one to the other as well as ministering one in the other, 
all advancing by intermediate, and frequently by sensible steps to Ihcir 
ultimate result I Vet because the whole of Ibis complicated action is 
wrapped upon a single term, generation , we arc to set it down as an ele¬ 
mentary principle, and to support that when we have resolved the things 
which we sec into this principle we have sufficiently accounted for their 
origin without the necessity of a designing intelligent creator ; we might 
just as w-ell in the various manufacture of articles, ascribe them to prin¬ 
ciple, and dispense at once with intention, thought, and contrivance on the 
part of the artist ■ in fact we might just as well dispense with the artist 
himself* If bodies generated had no connexion with bodies not generated, 
then miglit the relation of the diiTcrcnt parts of such Iwulies he attributed 
to generation; but who can doubt for a moment that Ihe/mig-s and the air f 
—the eye and the light —arc related closely to each other 1 Now if gene¬ 
ration produced the one, it did not produce the other; for to suppose that 
air, light, sound, the elements, or the world itself, were generated by their 
kind, is a monstrous absurdity ; unless the term generation used in this 
case, is intended to imply quite a different meaning to what it does on or¬ 
dinary occasions; and then it may, by the same latitude, mean anything. 

" In conclusion; whet her we consider the foregoing schemes, the anti¬ 
quated atomic system or the more modern doctrine of appetencici, we find 
they all agree in one character, i. o,, an endeavor to dispense with the ne¬ 
cessity in nature of a particular personal Intelligence—with the exertion 
of an intending, contriving mind in the structure of the organized cmistitu- 
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tiori9 which the world contains; vcL after all the schemas and struggles of 
reluctant philosophy 3 the marks of design are too strong to he got over. 
Design must have had a designer ■that designer must l ave been a per¬ 
son,—and that person is GOD, As I have before remarked s my dear 
brother, there is not a man who denies the existence of God but who does 
so From determined obstinacy ami contradiction, and against his lull and 
complete conviction to the contrary ; and it is likewise my firm belief that 
on the contrary, he knows and feels there is a God ; and that in denying 
His existence he is only endeavoring to persuade himself into that belief. 
If a man can succeed in convincing me, that unlike the rest of his species, 
be has uo conscience* I might then think! hat Ae really did believe there is no 
God. I have contended with atheism of every shade, but I never met with 
one who, on being closely pressed on the subject, has had the tenacity to hold 
out. During my stay at D—e one of the men belonging to my room was a 
professed infidel. I frequently avoided a controversy with him when he 
has been anxious to engage one ; one day however, he commmenced a 
lesson of infidelity to some young hands ;— E he did not believe there was 
n God, he could prove ii;—creation was the result of chance, elc, 3 etc.” 
I now entered the field against him and pushed him closely with some of 
the arguments l have advanced, though perhaps in plainer terms, — 
“ Now George,” said I “although you have for years denied the ex¬ 
istence of a God, still you know, you feel that there is one ; hut this is all 
fixed work with you, —You wish to persuade yourself that you are not an 
accountable being, yet at live same Lime loel that there is a God, and you 
cannot deny it, without doing yourself violence. You say, you know there 
is no God. The wonder then turns on the great process by which you 
could grow to such an immense intelligence which enables you to affirm 
that you know there is no God l Why this intelligence involves the very 
attributes oJ'Divinity itself, while a God is denied ; for unless you are Om¬ 
nipresent you cminol know but that there may he in some plane manifes¬ 
tations of a Deity, by which* even you would be overpowered. If you 
do not know absolutely every agent in the universe, the otic that you do 
not know may he God. If you are not yourself the chief agent in the 
universe, and dn not know what is so, that vthich is so, may be God.— 
If you are nut in absolute possession of all the propositions that constitute 
universal truth, tlie out liml you want may be, that there is a God.—If 
you cannot with certainly assign the cause of all that you perceive to exist, 
that cause may be (Job.—If you do not know everything that may have 
been done in the hnmeasurcable ages that are pastj something which you do 
not know may have been done by a God :—Therefore unless you know ali 
things—that is—unless you preclude nil other Divine existence by living 
Deity yourself, you cannot know that the Ikmg whose existence you re¬ 
ject, does not exist.—Hut you must know that God does not exist, else 
you reserve equal contempt and compassion fur the tenacity with which 
you firmly avow your rejection, and act accordingly.” My opponent was 
beaten clean oi? his ground, and the would-be-infidel acknowledged his 
firm belief in the existence of that Deity he so short a time before reject- 
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ed with such teeming Pjoldneas. May Lhe lime speedily arrive when all 
shall acknowledge him “God over all, Messed! or evermore ; 7S and you 
my dear brother I know will respond Amen!! ************ Q n 
commencing, my dear brother, I thought 1 could crowd into this lei tor 
sheet a far greater quantity of matter than I find it will contain; having 
dwelt on my arguments in favor of the existence nf God, I should have 
liked next to have remarked upon the truth of the Holy Scriptures, their 
authenticity and genuineness, as the foundations of our religion; but the 
task being three times too heavy for the present letter, I roust even defer 
it till another timed* 


JV. —.Western Indian Oug.uzation or Tim Evangelical 
Alliance. 

The Annual Meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the Evange¬ 
lical Alliance was held on Monday evening the 27th December in the Free 
Church Mission House, Ambrolic. It was well attended. Among the 
parties present, we observed Colonel Havelock, c. e. ; Brigadier Mackenzie, 
N Ham's Army; Cob H. Sand with. Major Stalker, Captain .Macdonald, 1 
N.; Lieuts. Day, Checkley, and Croker; Drs, H. Miller, and Meade, 
Messrs, Spcnecr, McCulloch, Crisp, MarUiuiant, Macfailanc, Stevenson h 
Peyton, and Harrison; the Rev. Dis. Stevenson and Wilson; the Rev. 
Messrs. Ncsbit, Ilume, M. Mitchell, and Bowen, &c. A considerable 
number of ladies were also amongst Ihc interested auditors. 

On the motion of‘Col. H, Havelock, o e., seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson, Brigadier Mackenzie, of the Nizam's Army, was called to the 
chair. 

The Rc\. R. Xesuit opened the proceedings with devotional exercises;. 

Brigadier Mackenzie then addressed the meeting in a luminous mu I 
effective manner on the necessity of Christiana, of different denominations, 
uniting in a common profession of their faith and charily, and in common 
resistance to the spread of Popery and all other forms of religious error. 
He commenced by requesting their indulgence while, in consideration of 
the post which he had the honor to occupy, he offered for their considera¬ 
tion a few remarks as to the nature and objects of the Association, for the 
promotion of which they were this night assembled together. He wished 
to make the attempt with all deference to the superior knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of his hearers.—his own, he being a dweller as it were in the very 
backwoods of India, having been derived principally from periodicals and 
newspapers. 

lie observed that it is generally acknowledged that strength lies in union. 
Such experience proved to be the case in combinations for the attalmneni 
of earthly objects, trades, professions, politics ; and why not in mailers 
connected with religion! There was an old story which pro ha l ly most of 
his hearers had heard in their childhood of the impossibility of breaking m 
.even bending a bundle of sticks when firmly hound together. Supposes 
parcel of these twigs had resolutely refused to be tied up in peculiar ou¬ 
tset with Scotch Presbyterian firs, German beeches, Norway larches &u\ 
&c.> confiding in their own stoutness as belonging to the ’oak 3 In hi* 
opinion the little robust family would speedily have been broken into very 
small pieces. Not only men indifferenl to the interests of religion hut even 
many of those to whom it is impossible tn deny the title of eminent and 
useful Christians still object to the Evangelical Alliance and hold a loo I 
from it. Others ofthe latter class wish il well, but do not join it. Perhaps 
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the title displeases them; perhaps they think (hat we contemplate some 
new scheme. This misapprehension outfit to be done away with. The 
scheme is one which has existed from ah eternity; it k (he guiding prin¬ 
ciple of the great Assembly of Saints and Angels, it is in fact the true 
“ Communion of Saints'* on earth. He (the Chairman) confessed that he 
had not much value for a sneaking regard and □ Ifectimi, and he would with 
all deference suggest to (he persons to whom he alluded, (hat it behoved 
them to be careful, le.-d, in l»ciitu ashamed oi Christ's members, they might 
be running the risk of incurring the guilt of being ashamed of the Great 
Head Himself. 

Although it was n (pieslion to lie settled by wiser heads than his, the 
Chairman fully agreed with the kite Dr. Chalmers in thinking that the title 
of “ Protestant Alliance” was preferable lo that of ts Evangelical Alliance” 
as more fully defining the aggressive spirit of the Association ; for although 
our aggressions must he made in love, our Christianity always has been, is 
and innstj be essentially aggressive. No! only at home bid here in India, 
the man of sin exalts his head; and the machinal urns of the emissaries of 
Antichrist are in this land of darkness sore obstacles in the way of those 
who preach Christianity. Even at this present time the prevailing belief 
of Hindus and Muhammadans is that the religion of Christ is idolatry. In 
his numerous conversations with Ihe natives of India, of the Punjab, and of 
Afghanistan, he has almost invariably been obliged to explain the dilTerenee 
between Popery and Christianity. Two Jews of Mcshitl tn Khorasan, 
ruined and obliged lo dec from Kabul on account oflheir attachment lo the 
British Government, accompanied Ihe speaker from Afghanis tan lo India 
in the latter end uf'TJ* These men were most anxious lo ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of our holy religion, and they confessed frankly that 
until they became acquainted with .certain Christian officers in the Raimi 
force they shared ihe common belief of their country men and nf all the 
tribes of Central Asia, that Christianity was essentially idolatrous, their 
only knowledge of it having been derived from Romanists, Armenians, and 
Greeks. In thousands of remote parts of India where Christianity has 
never been preached, Popish agents were in full activity. In the division 
of the Nizam’s Dominions which he had the honor lo command there was 
no one to make known the glad tidings nf salvation lo perishing thousands; 
hut there was a certain zealous priest of Koine, iv M, Thcvcnet, who did his 
best to fulfil his vocation This gentleman on one occasion asked the Bri¬ 
gadier for a site whereon to build a chapel, and also for a subscription, and 
as an incentive he instanced the pecuniar}' li Wallty (! !) in similar circum¬ 
stances of other Brigadiers and their otlicci s. The answer given was that 
A site fora chapel within the cantonments depended cm the Resident; that 
on the principle of toleration no objection would be made hv the command¬ 
ing officer; but that tic wds not a Protestant because his father had been so 
before him, and, consequently, that although his purse was open to M. 
Thevcnct in cause of suffering humanity whether Romanist or Protestant, 
a subscription for I hr promotion of a religion in which bo did not believe 
was out of the question. Nu terms can he made with the Man of sin. The 
sword of the spirit is bare; we nowhere read of its scabbard. 

The Evangelical Alliance produces active iwt quiescent love. By it that 
calumniated man Dr. Arhilli w as delivered from the dungeons of the inqui¬ 
sition, By it ihe cause of the persecuted Baptist Minister, Chicken, was 
successfully advocated with the king of Prussia, who not only has permitted 
that good man to preach throughout Ids dominions, hut has emphatically 
bid him God speed, and commended the Christian zeal of the committee* 
Although we have to deplore the delay ol justice in the case of the Madiais, 
still there is every reason to hope that the Evangelical Alliance will even¬ 
tually succeed in o fleet mg their release from the dread fid imprisonment lo 
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which they have Ikicu so injquitously condemned fur rending the won! of 
God, Before the establishment of the Evangelical Alliance, during the 
persecution in Madeira, Maria Joaquina was condemned to death for the 
flame crime (!), languished two long years in a dungeon, and was at last un¬ 
willingly spared on account of a legal informality. In her case and that of 
her persecuted countrymen who by hundreds were obliged to flee from Ma¬ 
deira to our West Indian Colonies, also for ** searching the Scripture*,” 
there was no public hotly to advocate the honor of God and the cause ol 
his people, and individual exertions effected lillie or nothing. 

Evangelical Alliance helps to dissipate prejudices As ai slight example, 
in the “Preliminary Conference” at Liverpool during the singing, the Lf«- 
meronums, who only sing David's Psalms, sat dumb* Th 1 second day they 
opened their books—Wesley's Hymns—and read ; the third day they open¬ 
ed their mouths and sang as only such rigid “ True Blues,” can sing. 

The late excellent Mr* Bickcrsteth frankly confessed that his niemlwr- 
ship with the Evangelical Alliance luul proved the greatest means of increas¬ 
ing and developing the grace of Love in his heart towards God and Ins fel¬ 
low men. 

The Chairman concluded by earnestly hoping that by God's blessing such 
might be the cose with himself ami all present. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson’, the secretary, presented a verbal report of the 
present stale and prospects of the organization. 

The Evangelical Alliance is now, the Doctor said, the largest religious 
society in the Bom!my presidency, and includes in its membership many 
excellent friends connected Imth with the Bengal and Madras presidencies. 
The names on the roll amount to 234; but from these have to be deducted 
those of one or two parties who have lately been removed by death, and of 
two individuals who, some time ago, withdrew from it for their ow n conve¬ 
nience. It had lieen proposed to amalgamate the organization with some 
branches of the " Protestant Alliance” which had lately l>een formed in 
India; but, ill common with his esteemed colleague in the secretaryship, 
Mr. Fenton, (an extract of a letter from whom he read,) he believed the 
members of the organization in general were opposed to including the 
greater institution in the less, though he was free to join the Protestant 
Alliance, and ready lo propose, at present, the following motion in its be¬ 
half 

* K That the members of this organization of the Evangelical Alliance ex¬ 
press their cordial sympathy w ith all kindred institutions designed to pro¬ 
mote the cause of Evangelical truth and charity; and that, in particular, at 
present, they express their approbation of the Protestant Alliance formed 
in London iii 1851 with a view to the resistance of all Papal aggression 
and the withdraw merit from the Papacy of all national encouragement in 
Great Britain, and the preservation of religious liberty against (he assaults 
of Rome in all parts oft he world, and resolve to open a local subscription 
in its favour, fn which the friends of our common Protestantism in Bombay 
and its neighbourhood shall he invited to contribute.” 

In supporting this proposition, he said that the late aggressions of Popery 
require more than a temporary resistance. The power of Rome is evident ¬ 
ly in motion against religious liberty, which, it would appear, bus scarcely 
any other asylums but those furnished by the British Isles, and the United 
Stales of North America. A most competent observer (a foreign noble¬ 
man well known to several parties in this room, and enjoying the best 
opportunities of observation and forming a correct judgment) had thus late¬ 
ly written to their respected Chairman. “The slate of Europe, my dear 
friend, is as unsettled as ever, I have been two years in Italy, and have 
seen perhaps more of the people of all classes than most travellers do ; and 
I am convinced that the first great event on the continent will set the whole 
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of Italy in llamas, and that the middle classes will join in the revolution. 
The Tope, his Cardinals, and all lire priests* are detested by the people* 
and the hatred of (he people, particularly in the towns, is so great towards 
them, that they certainly would bn massacred it the French troops leave the 
country. The middle und higher classes have no religion whatever,—they 
tell you they arc in heart Protestants* hut they have no idea of the Protes¬ 
tant faith. The people in general are unbelievers— -they visit the churches 
from habit or fear, or they are worshipper* of all kinds cd‘ id ids. Under such 
circumstances it is very remarkable that so many of the better classes in 
England go over to the Roman Catholic Ghnnh. How ever, mv convic¬ 
tion is, that., with very few exceptions* it is the consequence of a had edu¬ 
cation in religion, and that they were never Protestants, I hope this mania 
will pass over, and the eyes of the people will daily more and more he open¬ 
ed. Roman Catholicism is so totally different from Christianity, and is, in 
its present state, a worshipping of idols, ol which the Pope is the first idol. 
Our Saviour's warning to worship God only, in spirit and in truth, does not 
exist tor the Roman Catholic Church. The consequence is, that you sec 
in Naples, Rome, and at present even in Florence, the Bible among the 
forbidden books. However, God 3 s light and our Saviour's word cannot be 
suppressed, and it is most i id cresting to observe that a real Protestant 
spirit begins to spread out every where. In different parts of Italy, and 
particularly in Tuscany, the followers oTChrist meet secretly to read the 
Bible* and to worship God in spirit and in truth. One cannot understand 
bow an enlightened people like the English can supportand join the Roman 
Catholic Church, T heard the other day that the confessor of Lord Shrews¬ 
bury abjured publicly the. Roman Catholic Church, declaring that il is 
founded on lies and deceptions. I have seen and heard things which were 
worse than anything reported to m about the stale of ancient Babylon and 
Assyria. So, my dear friend, let us work for God** word as it has been 
given to us by our Saviour —■out beloved Saviour ! The state of Germany 
(Prussia ami Austria included) is not promising \ everywhere prevails that 
spirit of reaction which either must destroy pure liberty, or bring on a new 
revolution. The smaller states (Bavaria, hath Hesses, Nassau and Wur- 
temhurg) are in such a Condition, that the next great event will produce 
new and great disturbances. Austria is an enemy of every kind of consti¬ 
tutional government; it hate* Prussia, and is haled by Prussia, because it is 
afraid that Prussia may get I he upper hand in Germany, and I hope, with 
God’s help, Prussia will gain that position* The constitution of Prussia* 
bad as it is, is a thorn in the eyes of the Austrian Government; but 1 have 
every hope Prussia will gain its point, and become, on the continent, that 
free and liberal govern men t which England is. The finances of Prussia are 
good, 1ml those of Austria are so bad, lhat in The next great disturbances in 
Europe, Austria w ilt hedbmc a general bankrupt. Many of the better 
classes ami ridi pay sans look forward lo very wailikcr ami troublesome 
times, sell lhear properly under its value, and emigrate to America. In 
Electoral Hesse, the country is in the most deplorable state, and every one 
w ho has the means* is leaving it, Sometimes one w ould think, like Niebuhr, 
that Europe is on its downfall* mid certainly it is interesting to remark llml 
the strictest Roman Catholic stales were the first which did go down, as 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and in our days, France is following. Speaking of 
France, the nation descries such a governor as Louis Napoleon is—the 
nation has no idea of liberty, and wants a tyrant; but the position of her 
present ruler is that of Damocles—the sword of his destruction is constant¬ 
ly threatening, and may come down quite unexpectedly. 35 —This* Dr. Wil¬ 
son continued, is, in some of its details, an ominous nan'a live ; but the 
friends of evangelical truth have no reason to be discouraged. Union and 
action must noi he the character is lies of the enemy alone. We must have 
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our Evangelical Alliance to maintain the evangelical faith in all its essen¬ 
tials* to exhibit it & spirit of concord, and I o curry on its great work of effec¬ 
tive^^-opera lion founded on extended deliberation and counsel. And we 
must have our ProtesLmU Alliance to continue our protest against the whole 
system of Roman error and Roman aggrandisement. Dr. Chalmers, as 
stated by the cdniimrm, had proposed lhal what was ultimately called the 
ft Evangelical Alliance” should be denominated the CL Prolestanl Alliance; 31 
but his views, alter deliberation, were not acted upon. Still a Protestant 
Alliance had come into existence in ISoL mid they wished that institution 
God-speed, ll had loudly protested against the government endowments, 
for the manufacturing and equipment oi Popish priests at Mnynootli, and 
had united all denominations of evangelical Christians in opposition to their 
continuance. It. had excited lmich sympathy with oppressed Christians in 
several portions oi the continent, and, aided by the Evangelical Alliance, it 
had sent its deputies to Florence to endeavour to break the bonds of the 
Madiais, imprisoned lor their possession oftlic word of God, and, louse 
the words of the London Times, for their humble endeavours to give a por¬ 
tion of jU heavily light to their ndghlmuis. It well deserves support, and 
his motion suggested a method through which support can he extended to 
it. He liked the name of 41 Protestant.” The Protest ol the second 
diet of Spires ju 153!) embraced three matters of unspeakable importance. 
IL upheld tiic supreme prerogative of Chvisl, as Lord and King oT His 
Church against the emperor Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. then unit¬ 
ed, alter all their alienations, in hostility to the cause of God. It maintain¬ 
ed not merely ihc liberty of professing the reformed faith in the provinces 
into which it had entered, (for this the Romish powers, who ailed eel to 
maintain the status quo i said they were ready to grunt,) but the right of 
proselytizing hy the universal publication of the truth. It upheld the word 
of God as the supreme authority in all matter!* of faith and practice. Its 
success was an unspeakable encouragement to continued protests of a simi¬ 
lar character on the part of the people of the Lord. Though Luther saw 
little good in it, and though the fact of its being tabled of at the diet nearly 
frightened MchucLhou out of his wit?, yet its adoption by the free cities and 
the Protestant princes, emboldened the friends of the truth everywhere to 
rally for its defence, and encouraged them to make those aggressive efforts 
for its extension, the discontinuance of which had led to such disastrous 
consequences as might be seen in the spiritual hcnightenmenl and enslave¬ 
ment of the nations. Let us protest, and that too in no mis taken bin terms, 
and with no hesitating voice. Popery is directly in antagonism to the law, 
and word, and grace of God. By its worship of saints anti angels, and nf 
the inanimate Eitalmid living Pope, it had multiplied lords many, and gods 
many. Its adoration and service oi images is essentially idolatrous. The 
name of God it profanes in all its services, applying it, as if. docs, in a way 
which has not the sanction of God. The sabbath it either converts, with 
slight reservations, into a day of amusement, or supersedes hy its numerous 
# human invented festivals. All the relations of human authority and respect 
‘ il disparages hy (he supreme authority which it claims for the prelate of 
Rome. It is drunken with the blood of saints. IU fornications and adul¬ 
teries in the persons of its officials and with the kings and people.of the 
earth, cry for the vengeance oi Heaven. Its enormous wealth is pimcipally 
the acquisition of dishonesty. It is a lie throughout against ihz truth of 
God. Its lust for power and pleasure are unbounded. It places llm trndb 
lions and.interpretations of the church superior to the Bible* The bless¬ 
ings flowing from God’s unspeakable gill of his Son, it pretends to pur¬ 
chase hy human merit. The doctrines of justification and sanctification it 
confounds. It seeks for justification by the miserable works of fallen man 
and for sanctification by mere ceremonies With all tovedo those who arc 
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unhappily exposed to its delusions, let its d cm evils he exposed Let the 
cry he heard “come out of her, my people/ 3 find Let the system perish. 

Major Stather had much pleasure in seconding Dr. Wilson's motion. He 
read, before sitting down, several extracts from a pamphlet by Dr. rle 
Sanctis about Etonian Jesuitism. The following motions, having been put, 
were unanimously adopted. 

2, Moved by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, seconded by N. Spencer, Esq., 
and carried unanimously :— 

“ 1 hat the members of this organization, placed as they arc by divine 
providence, in a land of Heathen and Mahommedan darkness, express their 
cordial sympathy with all ministers of theGospel engaged in preaching among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and with all the converts of 
their ministry in their multifarious trials and difficulties. 

Rev. Dr. Stevenson, in supporting the motion observed that the very 
name Evangelical, which the Alliance had assumed implied sympathy 
with Christian Missions. When the apostles went fo;til to evangelize the 
world at their Lord’s rotnmand they were the iirst Missionaries. The 
word Missionary itself has the same original meaning jp.s apostle; the 
only difference being that the former is derived from the Latin, and 1.1us 
latter from the Greek language, as often as the evangelical spirit has 
Strongly influenced the Church, so often has her attention been specially 
directed to Missionary effort. The Missionary efforts of the primitive 
Church extended for and wide from Britain in the West India on the East, 
and from the Danube to the deserts of Africa. In the middle ages the 
Christians of Ireland and the Western parts of Britain were, through their 
Missionary efforts, the means of planting the gospel in the North of 
Germany and Scandinavia ; and the light that beamed from Iona miti¬ 
gated the darkness of their Northern regions. Scarcely was the Reforma¬ 
tion firmly established when Missionary efforts began in America, in 
Greenland, in India mid other places; and with the revivin ' Evangelism 
of England in the last century the gospel began again to have free course, 
and has now been preached, we may almost say without any exaggeration, 
in the whole world. Sympathy with Christian Missions, and with the 
trials of Missionaries, and die converts to the faith through Ihcir Ministry, 
is then in perfect accordance with the spirit of the evangelical Alliance. 
But. although these trials have been no means light, we rather expect to 
rind them increasing than diminishing. In proportion as the time for the 
full establishment of the Redeemer's kingdom approaches, we have reason 
to believe ihat Satan, knowing his time to he short, will redouble his 
efforts to hnrrass the Church, and that more sympathy for suffering Chris¬ 
tianity w ill still be needed than has yet been called for. It becomes iin 
then all to gird up the loins and our mind and be sober, and to be prepared 
Ibr trials and difficulties. It is the law and Christ's kingdom that we must 
suffer with him, ifwc would reign together with him. 

il. Moved by the Rev, J, M. Mitchell, seconded by the Rev. R. W, 
Hume, and carried fi That although the Government of India has with¬ 
drawn, in certain important points, from connection with the Heathen re¬ 
ligions of this country, the encouragement and support officially extended 
to these is si ill lamentably great; and that a solemn united protest is re¬ 
quired from Christians against every kind of conn cc lion with idolatry, as a 
thing utterly dishonouring to the true God, and ruinous to the souls of our 
fellow men.** 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Mitchell remarked l hat, in reviewing the 
whole past history of the British connexion with India, one of the points 
that stood forth with most painful prominence was the encouragement 
which our Christian Government had given to idolatry. This was all the 
more disgraceful, because the Governments that had preceded us, had stood 
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carefully aloof from all coimtonawe of the Hindu system. As to Mm 
Mussulmans, we need not speak of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors, 
who. always assumed an altitude of fierce defiance to idolatry; hut even 
such men as the great A khar—enlightened, lit eral and tolerant, iv!i> re. 
pealed the odious capitation Lax under which the Hindus had groaned up 
to his day, even ho energetical ly and successfully opposed various Hindu 
institutions lhal were opposed to right reason and justice : for example, he 
prohibited the practice, nf SnU, n mensurc which our Government t arried 
hut reern uy- Again the Poriuguojie^—wo need not defend all they did ; 
they were full of unenlightened zesil, (call it if you choose fanaticism,) the 
spirit of the old Crusaders. Ycl their zeal was honest, if mistaken; it was 
a hearty desire to promote, as they thought, the honour of God ; the Albn 
querques, Do Custros and other great captains, regarded themselves as 
champions of the cross and gloried in being so. They erred ; hut their 
erring zeal wa® a hundred times more commendahk Mian the unrh nothin, 
godless spirit, of many of the great men who founded our own Eastern em¬ 
pire. What, for instance, said the illustrious Warren Hastings, in Ids 
preface to the English translation of the GftAI He said the work con¬ 
tained a theology "accurately corresponding 1 ’ with that of Christianity and 
f most powerfully illustrating ils fundamental principles! 3 This said of 
the GluL a work which eiulfodies,—in beautifully melodious verse, no 
doubt, but all the worse for that,—some of \lie most daring and presump¬ 
tuous sentiments that cm - occurred to the darkened mind of man ! Good 
reason was there for the indignant sarcasm of Burke, when he said that 
Englishmen going lo India appeared * to get mibiipUyed during the out¬ 
ward-bound passage. 3 I f their theology, like that of Warren Hastings, was 
not that of the Hindu Sh&stras their practice at least was more heathen 
than Christian, Privately they lived as men who had abjured all thoughts 
of God and judgment to come ; and publicly, they encouraged the grossest 
abominations of Hinduism. Colleges were founded, in which the worst 
parts of the Hindu Slmslras were sedulously taught. The temples were 
supported with umlimmished magnificence out of the Government funds ; 
and, in many cases, Government enriched itself by the horrid proceeds of 
the pilgrim-tax. Even the inhuman rite of 8aK revived and flourished 
to an extent Miat would have struck with dismay the Akbars and Aurang- 
zebes of other days. The temple of Jagannalh haeamc a more hideous 
Golgotha than ever. British Residents at Native Courts countenanced, 
with all possible zeal, the foul idolatries of heathen festivals. Guns were 
fired and troops called out to honour such seasons;—hut why enumerate 
all the sickening proofs of British apostasy in India? All the while, the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Natives was scouted—often violently sup¬ 
pressed. The battle which, only thirty six years ago, missionaries had to 
fight before they could find rest for the sole of their tool, in Western India, 
reads like a romance. The feeling of intense hatred to the Gospel then 
burning in the minds of Government officials, may he seen in the following 
words of Mr. Chaplin, spoken before a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1832. iS The proposition Lo abolish the pilgrim-lax is loo extravagant 
to be entertained for a moment by allbut weak-minded zealots, whose next 
step would he to overthrow all Hindu temples, and erect method ist con - 
vcnticles on their ruins V* 

But the mind of Britain was in some measure, routed to see the atroeilv 
of this system. A Committee of inquiry was appointed by Parliament and 
a promise was at last extorted from the Court of Directors that the evils 
complained of would he remedied. The Court accordingly prepared a des¬ 
patch, but so utterly vapid and pointless that the then President of the 
Board of Control, Lord Gleuelg,—the worthy son of a most worthy father 
—rejected Ll with deserved contempt. He prepared another which in turn 
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the Court refused to accept until after a sliarp contention, the saving 
clause was agreed to that the Directors themselves should Ik* sole judges of 
the time and manner of carrying its provisions into effect, So the celebrat¬ 
ed despatch came forth,—the despatch of 23rd February 1833, the Magna 
Chari a on this question, decreeing that all official Government support and 
countenance of idolatry should cense. Still the court was anxious to 
evade, if not competent conclusively to shelve, t lie obnoxious document: 
and other despatches followed, seeming to say something right, but all 
evident I v framed on the model of a witch’s prayers, for the purpose of 
being read backward*. The eelebrated Madras Memorial and the insolent 
rebuff to the Apostolic Corrie, the resignation of the Civilians Nelson and 
Cassntnajor, and of the Commander-in-Chicf, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
began to excite a strong feeling of disgust in the public mind against this 
Government countenance of heathenism : and gradually,—but very gradual¬ 
ly,_only after 20 years from Lord Glcnolg’s despatch, we arc enabled to 

give a considerable list of evils that have ceased. Colleges reformed, Sati 
and infanticide abolished, the Toleration Ad* the appointment of native 
trustees to temples, and so on, are important changes, and all of the right 
kind. But great evils still exist. JagannUh is still a scene of inconceiva¬ 
ble horrors, and we are not wholly quit of the atrocious connexion. Still 
oaths are administered to Natives in the Supreme Courts so as to coun¬ 
tenance heathenism. Still seven lacs of rupees are annually expended in 
our Presidency to support idolatry, feeding Brahmans &e.Jkc. Still British 
Residents at Native Courts, publicly dishonour their God and their country 
by mixing thcmslve* up with heathen abominations. Much has liecn stoep't 
away ; but much still remains to be swept away. Let it lie swept with the 
besom of destruction, and that speedily. What argument is urged for re¬ 
taining any connexion with the accursed thing? One, only one : our with¬ 
drawal might endanger our power in India. Whatifit did? Perish the 
British power in India rather than he maintained by sinful means ;—rather, 
a thousand times, lose our hold of India than dishonour Almighty God and 
help to seal the ruin of men. But we deny the assertion. We shall fall, if 
we are faithless to God, and wc deserve to fall. If we cannot fulfil our 
lofty mission of mercy to India, let us fall ! 

Let the British Government do nothing to rivet chains ol Satan ; let 
British Christians in their private capacity help to set India free,—and she 
shall yet receive that liberty with which Christ makes His people free- 
then she shall be knit to Britain by the strong endearing tic ol Christian 
fraternity. They that oppose the spread of the Gospel are the worst foes, 
not only in India, but ot their own country. 

.| the Rev Mr. Nosbit moved the next resolution 
“ That this meeting, while they deplore the restrictions on religious lib¬ 
erty which exist in many countries ol the world, especially express their 
sympathy with all who,'in any place, may be suffering (or their attachment 

to the cause of Christ.” . e n 

It. moving this resolution, the Rev. gentleman spoke nearly as follows 
A friend tells me it is past nine o'clock, I must therefore be brief, and I 
will not enter into all Ibe farts and illustrations which I have noted down 
The resolution, however, is of such a nature as will at once commend itself 

to your approval. ...... . . 4 . ,, 

“ We deplore the restrictions on religious liberty m many countries. 
Happily, no such restrictions exist in our country, or in her large and 
numerous colonies In this %ast land, containing nearly as large a popula¬ 
tion as Europe itself, thev are unknown. Here are Protestants, Romanists, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jains, etc. yet none arc under restraint. I lie whole 
land presents a beautiful cxemplication ol religious liberty. 

Yesterday (the Lord’s day) we were ourselves worshiping God according 
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to his word. We sit under our own vine and fig-tree, none making us 
afraid and we cannot only profess our own religion* but make it known, 
and urge it upon the acceptance of others. We can go where we please, 
and say what we please, and print what we please, and distribute what wc 
please" There is no Mr. Chaplain now to seize our Tract Distributor 01 
his way either to or from the Deccan, because he is a sower of sedetion, and 
a brand to kindle the flames of rebellion. The preacher, the teacher, and 

the colporteur may labour without opposition or suspicion. AH that the 
Government does is to protect them, 

A similar privilege is enjoyed in all the dependencies of Britain ; Canada, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, &c., are all blessed with religiousJjhertv. 
It is well that in Britain's dominions the sun never sets ; for thus he never 
beholds the unminglcd evilsof despotism; he has always the blessings ol 
liberty, aye and of religious liberty loo, to meet bis gaze. 

Wc are thus called to give thanks for benefits, as well a,S to " deplore 
evils, and our gratitude will help our grief T meant to haie railed your 
attention, for a little, to Belgium, France, Austria and Italy; !u hiur 
pointed to the expulsion of the Scottish Missionaries from Peslh ami Lem¬ 
berg ; the exile and punishment of both high and low itt Italy for reading the 
Bible in their own houses, and the state of constant fear in which all ire 
kept who are desirous either of observing the ordinances of religion, nqjfoi 
enquiring into its nature. 1 meant also to refer to Sardinia, Holland, Swe¬ 
den, Denmark, and Germany. A review of the whole would have more 
clearly shewn what w r e know pretty well already, that religious liberty is 
either extinct on the continent of Europe, or very ieeblo and partial, Jn 
Britain and America alone are its blessings fully enjoyed, and it* spirit 
powerfully ielt and manifested, I wish those two great countries would 
shew their sympathy as we do to-night, and their united sympathy too . it 
w ould tell on all the despotism and oppression in the world. Wc arc ;n h 

{josition analogous to, and yet contrasting with, that of ISOS, when NapoUon 
iad smitten down all before him on the continent, and meditated an invasion 
of Britain. Perhaps most of us remember Robert Hull’s eloquent address 
to the defenders of England on that occasion. His spirit would dictate a 
more stirring address now. For it is not liberty, hul especially religious 
liberty, that is now' assailed, and has retired to her £f last” European 
** Asylum” in Britain. Now, it is not one despot that assails, but a hand 
of despots, united by the most singular ties and pervading all society,—a 
band of which the vanguard has already entered Britain, and w hich threaten.* 
to make Britain the Imsis of its operations. Now it is not one man we have 
to oppose with bad passions and bad actions resulting from them as they 
may prompt, but a legion of men with principles instead of passions — 
principles written out on Popery, engraven on the hcarl, and wrought into 
the very nature,—principles of falsehood and treachery, cruelty and murder. 
Now, it is no more one potentate subduing and humbling princes, but a 
band of potentates wielding presidents, princes, kings, and emperor* as they 
please. The resolution calls on us not only to deplore the absence of reli¬ 
gious liberty, but. to sympatize with the sufferers for conscience sake Es¬ 
pecially do Christians in Italy call for our sympathy, and among all the rest 
the humble, but excellent, Madkia. Sy mpathy will bless our own souls ■ 
it will give us all the fruits of Sanctified affliction, without personally par¬ 
taking ol it \\*j shall not in vain “ remember those that are in bomb a* 
l*ound with them, nor in vain suffer with the suffering members” of the 
body. Our sympathy will bless us and bless its objects. The knowledge 
oi it, will comfort and strengthen them : it will load to all legitimate efforts 
on their behalt; and above all, it will lead to prayer to Him who hates the 
tyrant, and brealp In pieces the oppressor. Lucpm, in the early days ol 
Christianity, ridicules the Christians for their sympathy. The enemies ol 
Tuibp Series. Vol. III. No. 12 v? 
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Christianity cannot well do so now, they too well know its power, and how 
hostile to their own devices and dominion its manifestation is. Lately, in 
Ireland , it took away from Rome thousands of her adherents ; and in love 
and sympathy, the world has still the murks of true religion, and in their 
exercise must find her great strength lie. 

I his motion was seconded by the Rev. G. Rowon, and was duly carried. 
6. “Moved by Colonel Havelock, seconded by Colonel S anuwith, 
and carried:—“Thai a copy of these resolutions Ire*sent to the Evangelical 
Alliance in England,^ 

The Meeting was then closed with Devotional exercises by ihe Rev. Dr 
Stevenson. 


V.—Baptisms at thk Fkkh GihtuhTj Calcu tta. 

During the present year the hopes olTlie Missionaries of the Free Church 
have been again and again elevated by promising appearances, ami fair 
profession on the part of some. On several occasions these hopes have 
again Keen depressed, by disappointment, caused by the halting of some 
and the apparent apostasy o! others. They have, however, been privileged 
during Ihe months that have just elapsed, to admit three interesting and 
promising young men into the Church. Two of these were baptized in the 
Frej Church on the evening of Wednesday the 7th of July, by the Rev. T. 
Smd 1 '. One of these, Chandra Kumar Mittru, had been for it considerable 
lime under probation, as he was not at first much known to the Missiona¬ 
ries, He had received instruction for some time at the A gurpara school, 
connected with the Church Mission Society He had also subsequently 
attended an English school at Bara sat. if does not clearly appear what 
originally led him to think of embracing Christianity ; but he came to the 
Free Church Mission premises for the first time, asking for baptism, about 
the beginning of March last. lie was then advised to go back to his kind¬ 
red, and weigh well the motives by which he was actuated 5 as it was fear¬ 
ed that he was not fully ripe for the struggle which has to be maintained, 
on such occasions, with relatives, who regard conversion to Christianity as 
so great a calamity nod dishonour, that, in some rases, they would rather 
see a kinsman debased under the influence of actual sin, and sunk in the 
mire of the lowest immoralities, than hear of his embracing ihe pure and 
purifying system ol the gospel. He did go back then ; but returned about 
two months after, and avowed his earnest desire publicly to embrace the 
gospel overture, and receive baptism. Another, from the same village, 
joined him, and appeared even more zealous than the former, by speaking 
boldly in the presence of his relatives, and making, at first, a very deter^ 
mined opposition to all their attempts to seduce him from his avowed pur¬ 
pose. fie at length, however, gave way, and departed, w'e fear to return 
no more on such an errand. The wavering and submission of this com¬ 
panion produced for a time an unfavourable impression upon the mind ol 
Chandra, and made his relatives redouble their exertions to wile him away. 
They succeeded after a time. He departed with his uncle, and the hopes 
of the Missionaries were entirely damped. They wished that these two 
had not conic to the Mission premises at all, as every such failure has an 
injurious influence on ihe minds of others who are halting ; and gives fresh 
hope to the adversaries. Some days afterwards, however, Chandra return¬ 
ed, expressing great contrition lor having been induced to go away, and ap¬ 
parently more desirous of embracing Chistianily than before. He was 
allowed to remain, and every means taken In facilitate his acquiring a 
more accurate knowledge of the Christian faith. 

Thus it continued for some weeks, when towards the end of June, or 
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a | wu t the beginning of July, another candidate made Ills appearance, 
under circumstances, which loll no doubt that he was. a sincere inquirer. 
Kailas Chandra Ghosh, one of the pupils in the highest class of the branch 
school at Bauslmriyii, had been known to one of our catechists at that sta¬ 
tion, for several years, and during the last two years he had expressed great 
earnestness to acquire correct views about Christianity. At length his 
mind was made up, and he determined to solicit baptism. In these cir¬ 
cumstances one oi the brethren brought him down to Calcutta, that he 
might have a personal interview with the Missionaries. The latter were 
soon satisfied that it was their duty to give effect to Kailas's own desire 
for baptism, as soon as circumstances should permit. Soon his kindred 
followed him, and a trying struggle ensued ; but, by the grace of Cod, ho 
stood firm amid it all, although the trial was a severe one to flesh and blood 
and along with his companion w itnessed a good confession. May the good 
Shepherd guide them both to Ins green pastures, and lead them by the still 
waters, and nourish and guide their souls, maturing them for the heavenly 
rest, and the blessedness which eye hath not seen nor oar heard, nor hath it. 
entered into the heart of man lo conceive. 

Kailas Chandra Kumlu was baptized by the Rev. W. S. Mack ay on the 
first day of the present month (Septcml>er). During the previous three 
months Kailas had passed through a varied and conflicting experience. He 
was well known to the Missionaries, having been a regular attendant at the 
Free Church Institution for several years, and one of the most distinguish¬ 
ed scholars of his own standing. More than five years ago his mind was 
greatly" drawn towards Christianity ; but he long remained undecided, al¬ 
though many knew that his judgment and feelings wore all on the Christian 
side. At length, in April last, he was led to weigh die matter afresh, and 
to decide to take the solemn step, which should separate turn from idolatry 
and associate him with Ihose who were following the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the w orld. He came one evening to the Mission 
premises, and announced lbs deiermination to receive baptism. As to the 
correctness of his views and the soundness of his knowledge, ru> doubt ex¬ 
isted in the minds of those who had taught him and known him for years. 
It remained to be seen it he was nerved tor the contest which awaited him. 
This contest was not, alas ! long maintained. He abode one night in the 
Mission buildings ; and, when his mother appeared there next morning, he 
yielded at once to her entreaties and fears, ami followed her to the country. 

After some time he returned to Calcutta, and visited one of the Missiona¬ 
ries. He spoke about the necessity of obtaining Foine employment, by 
which to earn a livelihood ; but seemed constrained and reserved on the 
subject of religion. He was spoken to with earnest affection, and remind¬ 
ed of the plain and concise precept of the Saviour, “ Seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added Unto 
you,” He seemed to listen with attention, and assented to the truth and 
appropriateness of the Scripture precept. But in oilier respects, he was 
clothed w ith an impenetrable reserve, He departed, leaving the impress¬ 
ion, that Ids soul was in great danger. 

For a considerable time the Missionaries had no opportunity of convers¬ 
ing with him, or even seeing him. There was, however, something in their 
past experience of Kailas that made them ding to hope concerning him. 
But this hope was reduced to the lowest ebb, when he came one day to the 
Institution, announcing that he had prospects of obtaining employment in 
a Native school at Rampur Bhaliya, li the Superintendents of the Institu¬ 
tion would grant him certificates of proficiency. He had always been dis¬ 
tinguished for good conduct as a student, and "for diligence and success in 
his studies ; certificates were accordingly granted to him. On that occa¬ 
sion, the Missionary who had previously spoken to him, w ith plainness and 
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earnestness, on the occasion of the visit already alluded to, thinking that he 
might never see him again, uttered a few words of warning, in a rather de¬ 
cided and severe tone. This was eaJled forth by the apparent reserve and 
indifference of his pupil, in regard to those very things, which all had be¬ 
lieved, at one time, to be nearest his heart. The impression made did not 
appear to he very deep. The young man departed, and the doubts of his 
instructors were greater than they had ever been. 

It was with no ordinary feelings of thank fulness and joy, that one of the 
Missionaries received a letter from Rampur Ehaliya, during the second 
week of August, announcing Kailas's determination to embrace the religion 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. In that letter he declares his belief that, by 
the grace of God, he had been able to make up his mind, “ to embrace the 
truth, in opposition to all temptations and trials/’ He acknowledged his 
inconsistency in not having followed his convictions m April., which be af¬ 
firmed to be the same then as now. But he had reversed the Saviour’s 
precept, and instead of seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
iiesss, trusting that all other things would be added, he had thought of eeek- 
ingdind the other things. But the Lord had said, No,—and had sent his 
|?wng rod to put him right. He had experienced an attack of fever, 
Vhich he had suffered for twelve days. The effect of this sickness 
make him most anxious to prepare for death. In short he aiinoun- 
3 readiness and determination to proceed immediately to Calcutta to 
baptism, provided the Missionaries were witling to receive him. 

P6 this letter he received, after some days, a favourable reply. The 
equcticc was that he arrived at the Mission premises in Calcutta on 
aorning of the 29th August* The circumstances connected with his 
and the features of the whole case from first to last, as gradually 
oped, kit no doubt upon the minds ef the Missionaries, that it was 
i fkity to receive this young convert into the Church, at once. May 
fccifius Lord be his rock and stay, in all trials that may still await 
I Twice already has his mother devised artful and deep-laid plans 
trying him off, In one of these she very nearly succeeded. But, 
entially, he was rescued, ere it was too late, from those who, tinder 
her direction, had laid violent hands upon him in the public streets of 
Calcutta. The arm of the Lord guided him into the fold, when the 
exhortations and instructions of men seem to have failed. To the same 
all-powerful arm would those interested in his preservation entrust him 
now, with earnest prayer, that he may be preserved from all temptation 
and all violence. 

About the time 4 during which the first of these three youths w as under 
probation, an awakening seemed to take place among the girls of the 
Female Orphan Asylum under the superintendence of Miss Laing. One 
of the Free Church Missionaries holds two religious services there, every 
week, one about mid-day on Sunday, and another every Thursday or Fri¬ 
day evening. He w as greatly delighted, after one of these meetings, to be 
informed, by seven of the girts who remained behind to make the communi¬ 
cation, that they all wished to receive baptism. Conversations were held 
with them afterwards, as time and circumstances permitted, and four of the 
seven were judged, aa far as man could see, fit persons to be admitted into 
the Church"bv the initiatory ordinance of baptism. The three others, al¬ 
though recommended to postpone their reception nf the ordinance for a lit¬ 
tle, were regarded as in a very interesting and serious frame of mind; and 
It is to be hoped that they may soon also be received into the Church. 

As it was deemed desirable that all the girls in the Asylum should have 
an opportunity of witnessing the baptism of their companions, it w'as ar¬ 
ranged that the ordinance should be celebrated in the hall of the Asylum. 
The evening of the 8th July was fixed upon, and intimation accordingly 
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.7iven to the friends of the Institution. It so happened that, on Unit oven 
ing s the windows of the sky seemed to be (opened, the rain fell in torrent* 
The consequence was that many were prevented from countenancing and 
witnessing the ordinance. A few friends, however, ventured lo brave the 
violence of the weather; and in their presence, and the presence of the in¬ 
mates of the Asylum, the Rev, D. Ewart, after a short address regarding 
the free offer of the kingdom^ audits being secured to all who by faith 
embraced the Lord Jesus, administered the ordinance to four girls, 
named respectively —Samhm, Elizabeth, Chamli, and Alice, 

These additions to the Church, are but small in comparison with the 
multitudes who are daily receiving religious instruction in our schools, 
ami hearing the gospel proclaimed in sermons, Rut this is the day ol 
small things. O for a more enlarged out-pouring of divine grace upon 
all hearts .—Calcutta Christian Observer . 


VI,— Bombay Calendars and Almanacs, for 1853. 

The Bombay Calendar and Almanac t published at the Times Press* 
is the best of its kind, in our humble judgement, which has yet ap¬ 
peared ill the West of India. It contains the European and Native 
Calendars, a most valuable Chronological Table of Events relating Lo 
India from 1528 to the present day, a set of Exchange Tables forming 
an Indian Records Reckoner, the principal officials for many years 
past of the Governments of the three Presidencies and their respec¬ 
tive Courts,the Institutions and philanthropic agencies, the Professions 
and Trades and Public Offices, the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Es¬ 
tablishments, notices of the late A cts of the Legislative Council, Lists 
of the European Inhabitants of Bombay, accounts of the Departments 
of the Home Government of India, an interesting article entitled 
Bombay under seven Governments, the Bombay, Madras, and Bengal 
Army and Civil Lists, and the Indian Navy and Nizam’s Lists, wit Si 
Shipping Arrivals and Departures, and other lists and notices too 
numerous to mention* As a manual of reference, it is extensive and 
satisfactory* The similar work published at the Gazette Press has 
not been sent to us. 

The Christian's Almanac for 1853, published at the American Mis¬ 
sion Press, has under each day a text of Scripture, well fitted to be a 
Christian monitor or subject of meditation, the Ecclesiastical and 
Missionary Establishments, and a few minor tables* It sells in the 
cheapest form at four annas, and with a Diary,bound in cloth, at twelve 
annas or a rupee, 

The Bombay Native Almanac in Marathi sells for an anna. It con¬ 
tains much valuable information for its size, of 40 page?) and should 
be bought in thousands by the natives* 
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1. Miscellaneous Notices : —Aijwtssions into the Christian 
Church— Examinations or Missionary Seminaries. 


Three adult Hindus and one native child have lately been admitted into 
the Christum Church by baptism, and six ehiJdreli now attending school, 
have renounced heathenism, in connexion with the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land’s Mission in Bombay ; and a native woman has been baptized at Raj¬ 
kot in connexion with the Mission of the Irish Presbyterian Church. The 
particulars of these castas of conversion we may afterwards mention. 

-The annual examination of the Free General Assembly's Institution 

in Bombay took place on the 1 Jth and lolh December. It went off in a high¬ 
ly satisfactory manner. The details* so far as may lie interesting to the 
public, we shall afterwards communicate. The examination of the Money 
School of the Church Missionary Society takes place to-day the Itkh 
December. 

2 . Annual Examination or the Inuo-Rritisk Institution, 



Annual Examination of I he hido-British I nst itution took place 
ay at the Girls* Schoolroom, adjoining the Trinity Chapel, be- 
? at unusually large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. Colonel 
Moore, was called to the chair,—the Bishop being unavoidably absent 
owing to slight indisposition. About one hundred and twenty children 
jtresenl, of whom two-thirds were boys, and the remainder girls, 
^jjjjdjjfcrcnL ages. The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, the Rev, J. M. Mitchell, Dr. 
[jiq£ mid Mr. Green, Ryrulhi, took each a purl in the examination. The 
“ it classes were examined in sacred history , in the history of England, 
rapliy, and oilier miscellaneous subjects,—their answering was readv 
street. Specimens of drawing were exhibited by the hoys. The 
gave proof of their attainments in plain and fancy needle-work, in a 
nod collection ol'frocks and other linen, bonnets, slippers, comforters 
flier little articles all of their own making. On the whole the exami- 
if was highly creditable to the Master and Mistress of the Schools, and 
afforded great satisfaction to those who witnessed it. Prizes, consisting 
chiefly of useful books, the gift of friends of the Institution, were at the close 
of the proceedings presented to the most advanced and best conduct of the 
pupils.— Bombay Te If. graph tuid Courier * 



3. Bombay Mission or the Free Church or Scotland. 

The Animal Meeting of the Bombay Auxiliary Missionary Society of 
ihe Free Church of Scotland was held, on Tuesday evening, in the Free 
Church on the Esplanade. 

On the motion of the Reverend Dl\ Wilson, Brigadier Mackenzie, of the 
Nizam’s Army, was called to the Chair. The Proceedings were opened 
with devotional exercises* conducted by the Reverend Mr. McKee, after 
which the Chairman briefly addressed the Meeting. After slating that he 
felt honored at the position he held at the Meeting, for which he confessed 
he possessed no qualifications, with the exception of onCj namely that he 
took a heartfelt and lively interest in the Missionary cause, Brigadier 
Mackenzie referred to the importance of the objects aimed at by Missions 
in general* the comparative insignificance of the designs contemplated by 
earthly sovereigns when brought into juxta-position with the business for 
the performance of which the King of Kings has sent forth his ambassadors, 
namely, the Evangelists and Missionaries, who have been cnnbled to de¬ 
vote themselves to preach the glad tidings of salvation to perishing millions. 
He spoke strongly as to the great fact, however scoffed at by some, thd 
GOD has given this great country- into the hands of the British nation for 
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other purposes than 1 he mere promotion of national or individual wealth, 
glory, and other earthy advantages. He observed that there was Ion 
much reason tor the complaint that men, high in office in India, withheld 
their countenance from those who would fain introduce true religion into 
realms that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, yet he hoped that the 
experience of our rulers as to the excellent effects of missionary enterprise, 
a* exhibited in the amendment of the manners and morals of the people 
who arc brought under such regenerating influence, and also in the trans¬ 
formation of the natives of India into better subjects than they arc at pre¬ 
sent, would induce them (our Governors) to lay aside all groundless fears 
and feel inclined to make an effort to reconcile their desire to attend to the 
wishes of the Court nf Directors with a certain zeal In the cause of Christ. 
The Chairman then related an anecdote which proved, in his opinion, that 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, the present Governor General of India, is uu 
rlouhtedly well effected to the cause of orthodox missions in India, 

The Secretary and Treasurer, N. Spencer, Esquire, made a general 
statement respecting the financial affairs of the society, from which it ap¬ 
peared that the local contributions during the past, year amounted to 
Rupees 7,000, those for the general fund being between seven and eight 
hundred more than last year. 

An interesting report of l ho proceedings of (lie Missionaries during the 
past year, was read by the Reverend Dr. Wilson, who also gave an account 
of a long Missionary tour made by him through KMndesh, and which. 
Compared with what he saw in the same districts, twenty one years ago, in 
a tour he made in company with Dr. Stevenson and the Revd. Mr. Farm 
satisfied him that the natives were more readily disposed to listen to Mis- 
sioncufces, and also that they possessed a large knowledge of the principles 
and precepts of Christianity ;—the result, doubtless, of the personal labors 
of Missionaries who bad travelled through ami sojourned in those districts, 
and of the propagation of religious tracts and pamphlets. The Reverend 
Doctor was satisfied I hat ihere was touch reason for rejoicing, and that 
Missionary labors and enterprize would not be in vain, In God's own 
litnc. He would effect his own purposes, and the light which now gtld^ 
the mountain tops of India, will yet shine move and more unto the per fed 
day. 

Dr. Wilson then read the following statistical table which at one glance 
will give a fair notion of the operations and labors of the Mission, 

Missionaries. 

Rev. John Wilson, 1). ]>,, 1859; Rev. Robert Nesbit, 1SR7; Rev. J. M, 
Mitchell, A, M., 1S3S ; Rev. Phanjibhui Nuuroji, 1849 ; Rev, Hormazdji 
Festonji, 1848; Rev, Xarayan Sheshadri, Licentiate. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN AGENTS. 

Mrs. Seitz, Superintendent of the Female Hoarding School ; M_ Como - 
Ihipu Mazda, and Yulian Freni native School visitors and scripture readers; 
two Native Christian Teachers exclusive of the European and Native 
Missionaries, in the Free General Assembly's Institution; two Native. 
Christian Female Teachers ; thirty three Native comiuuiiieauls under can 
of the Mission, exclusive of those transferred to the care of other inis 
sionaries ; Twenty-tour Baptized Adherents to the Mission, who are not 
communicants, principally children and young people. Several children 
of converts not baptized; Two Native Presliylorial Students Inr live 
Ministry ; One Native Student of Medicine nt the Grand Medical College. 

AGENCIES EMPLOYED IJV THF MISSION. 

1. Direct preaching of the Gospel at Central Station; 5. Combined 
ClirirfHan nod general education, English and Vernacular ; 3. Public U * - 
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luring and holding private closes ; 1. Assisting in translating the strip 
lures and preparing and circulating tracts ami hooks ; 5. Missionary itin¬ 
eracies ; b. Pastoral rare of converts ; 7 Training converts for the Chris¬ 
tian Ministry. 

educational establishments. 

Free General Assembly's Institution : —Hindu pupils, 2^0 ; Farsi I ; 
Muhammadans, 8; Israelites mid Jcwa, 28 ; Christians, RoinauisU, Chal¬ 
deans, Armenians and Protest an Is, 12b; total 363. 

Alar a t hi ruid Gujarati Buys* Schools, 

At the Institution and Mission-house, Aml>rolie, pupils, 94; in Mr. Mit¬ 
chell’s Compound^ 40; at Poor’s Asylum, 35, at San kali Talao, 30 ; id 
Col A ha 3Q ; near great fiuzur, 12 ; nl Bliiwundi, 30 ; In Beni-Israel schools 
in Bombay, 3d; in Beni-Israel schools, at Painvel, Pen, AUbag:, Reva- 
darnla and Ambepur, 131 ; in the Dhcd schools, 130. Total 55S. 

Marathi Girls Schools. 

At the Miss ion-house, AmhroJie, pupils 124 ; in the neighbourhood of 
Amhr die, associated with the preceding, 58; at Thranling School (of whom 
tbsfl& : re boarders 26) 43 ; in District Schools in Bombay 192; in Bombay, 
|-;srnel Schools, 33 ; m Beni-Israel Schools on the Coast, 26; in School 
iwsinili^ 2; In Schools at Surat, 10. Total, 492, making the total 
uT pupils, 1,4)3. 

B& W iLsijN also staled that seven native adults and one infant had 
fcfteiltja]s; 1/,ed during the past year; six young people in addition to those 
m$rU<?ned, have renounced Hindooism and several more are candidates lor 
Baffin. The buildings for the Educational Institution are expected to be 
sflbn ejected according to a plan of Mr. II. West, Civil Engineer. 

The following Resolutions were then proposed, seconded, and unam- 
moiMy agreed to, 

L Moved by the Rev, G. Candy, seconded hy the Rev, R, Xeabit 

T|pt the report now read, be adopted, ami printed tor circulation among 
the iSfi ltd levs and friends of the Society. 

if,Moved by the Rev. It. W. Hume, seconded by the Rev. W. Wood : 
—Thai the f< open door” which the Lord “ has set before” Missionari in 
in India, while it claims much gratitude, calls also for much prayer, effort, 
and self-denial. 

III. Moved hy the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, seconded by the Rev. James 
McKee 

That this Meeting acknowledging the first-fruits of India’s harvest as the 
Lord’s, look to his power and grace alone for the progress of the work, and 
the in gathering of the whole. 

IV. Moved by the Rev. Dhanjihhai Naoroji, secondedJ>y James Tay- 
lor, Esq. :— 

That the foilowing gentlemen, along with the Missionaries, lie tVio office¬ 
bearers of die society for the current year :— President. Col. F. P. Lester. 
Commit fvc. Dr. IT. Miller; E. J, Martinuanl, Esq ; Captain C. D. Mylue ; 
Dr, W. Campbell, (with power to add to their number,) Secretary and 
Treatft|rer—N, Spencer, Esq. 

All the Reverend gentlemen who proposed hud seconded the above re¬ 
solutions made very suitable addresses, 1 Lose hy, the Reverend Messrs. 
Neslut and J. M. Mitchell in particular, were most interesting. 

The Reverend J. J. Robertson closed the meeting with prayer. Onr 
readers will be. happy to hear that the Missionary Sermons preached on 
Sabbat Si last by the Reverend Dr. Wilson and the Reverend Nnrayan She 
shadri, arc, at 1 lie requisition i>T a large number of the congregation, to be 
printed; they are entitled “ The Darkness and The Dawn m India.” 
Bombay Thin s 


